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INTRODUCTION. 


HE natural diviſion of a farm is into paſture and tillage, 

the firſt concerns graſs, and the other the various ſpecies 
of things ſown after plowing. Though this be generally laſt 
named, it is by much the moſt important, wherefore we have 
begua with-it ; and having gone through the conſideration of 
the ſoil, and of its management various ways for that purpoſe, 
with the methods of raiſing the bgft crops of the ſeveral uſual 


kinds; we now come to the other part which concerns the 


graſſes; and. after this we ſhall deliver the culture of thoſe roots 
* fall in this way, and of ſeveral crops of a leſs general 
ort. | „ 8 
Graſſes are of two diſtin& kinds, tho? from their uſe blended 
together: theſe are the graſs which naturally riſes in the mea- 
dow and paſture; and thoſe plants which are ſown in fields, 
and from the purpoſes they ſerve, are called by the ſame name. 
The firſt kind may be comprehended under one term, for its 
differences are not great; the other comprehends ſeveral, as 
clover, ſaintfoine, lucerne, and others. 5 


The curious reckon two or three hundred ſpecies of com- 
mon graſs, but this the huſbandman needs not regard, He 


will fee ſome rank and ſome fine: he will diſtinguiſh the graſs 


of the low meadow from that of the up- land paſture, and both 
from the ſhort bite of the down ; and this is all he needs to 


mind, 


Thefe ſeveral ſpecies taken together, make what we call 


common, or natural graſs : the others are called artificial grafſes, 


a term we ſhall uſe in compliance with cuftom, tho' not the 
moſt judicious that might have been choſen. 


Natural graſs is the produce of our own country, the growth 


of wild nature, and we have it finer than any other kingdom in 


the world : the others are principally of foreign origin; and 

moſt of them have but newly been brought into uſe with us. 
Natural graſs will riſe of itſelf, the wind ſcattering its ſeeds 

every where: the artificial graſſes are to be raifed by culture: 


land is to be plowed for them as for crops of corn, and they 


are to be ſown with as much care and regularity; and they 
anſwer the expence with a very large return. 
We ſhall lay before the farmer the practice of the moſt ingeni- 
ous and ſuceefsful in different places; and add many remarks that 
have not been before made publick, relating to the culture of 
one or two particular kinds; for there is no part of the hut- 
bandman's profeſſion that more needs to be explained. 
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F Of natural graſſes. 
CHAP. I. 


| Of the diviſions of natural graſs into meadow and poſture. 
B ATURAL grits grounds are divided into two kinds, 
accotding to the place or growth, and the intended uſe, 


PF. i apa 
B 


o the names 6f meadow and paſture ; and generally under- 
nd by that diſtinction; the graſs intended to be cut for hay, 
and that to be eaten on the ground. But this is an uncertain 
matinee of ſpeaking. By ineadow ſome expteſs the graſs of low 
grounds only, that lie about rivers ; and by paſture fuch as 
grows 6n higher lands; but both theſe are by the judicious far- 
frier mowed at times, and fed at others; all that is properly to 
be .underſtood by the two words is, hat being uſed together, 
1 ; 1 that part of the farmer's land which is not in 
lage. „„ 5 3 | 
Ir is of importance t6 the fatmer, to proportion the tillage 
'atid paſturage, one to another. There are many who call 
themſelves farmers near London, and about other great towns, 
who deal altogether in paſturage; and this they may do with- 
out any neceſſity of tillage. But there is no ſuch thing as a 
man's keeping his farm all in tillage, without paſture. His 
cattle nit have food, and his fields for corn in the common 
way of huſbandry, require a great deal of dung for manure. _ 
his brings on the neceſſity of keeping up a proportion be- 
tween one kind and the other, for which there is no laying 
down any general rule ; becauſe, according to the nature of his 
land, and the courſe of huſbandry, more or leſs dung may be 
wanting, ME | | „ 
Experience alone muſt ſhew this, but he will find it eaſy to 
make alterations where neceſſary: the laying down a piece of 
corn land for graſs, and the taking up a piece of graſs 
ground for tilth, being very eaſy. . 
| There are particular eſtates that anſwer beſt in various man- 
ners. Some that are ſo rich and proper for corn, and that lie 
_ fo conveniently for dung, that a much greater proportion than 
FF the common method may be kept conveniently and profitably, 
in tillage; and others naturally favourable to graſs, and that 
le where there is a great demand for it: and in theſe the 
greater part ſhould be kept for paſture. _ | 
# As the diſtinction into meadow and paſture is very little ſet- 
| Ued in its meaning, we thall, to be the better underſtood by 
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all, ſpeak in general of both under the name of graſs ground. 
The hay from graſs grounds that lie low, and are what is moſt 
properly called meadows, is generally in larger quantity than that 


from ſuch as are higher ; but this latter, though there is leſs of 


it, is ſweeter. | 

The abundance of water that often gets into, or upon theſe 
low grounds, makes the graſs rank : and where they lie in the 
way of conſtant wet, they produce a coarſe kind. We ſee 
ruſhes in barren and wet places, and there are many kinds of 
graſs, tho not enough regarded, that more or leſs approach to 


the ruſh, which greatly diminiſh the value of the hay, that 


comes from the wetter ſort of theſe grounds. | | 
Graſs grounds that lie high require aſſiſtances from manure, 

but thoſe which are lower do not; the overflowing every river 

ſo far imitates that of the Nile, that it leaves a mud behind, 


which ſerves as manure, and makes the graſs ſpring as freſh, as 


if art had been uſed to recruit the ſtrength of the ground. 
We have named two kinds of graſs grounds, but there is a 
third yet to be mentioned, ſuch as are within the reach of ſalt 


water, whether by the ſides of rivers, near the ſea, or by the 
fea itſelf. Theſe are a great quantity in the kingdom, and are 


capable of being turned to very good account. 


CH AF, 
Of graſs grounds that lie high, EY: 
&# HES E up-land graſs grounds, ſome by way of diſtinc- 
tion from the lower, call paſtures, the other rant the 
name of meadow. Theſe up-land graſs grounds differ in ſitua- 
tion as they lie upon higher or leſſer riſings, or upon their tops 
or ſides : they alſo vary in their ſoil, which, tho' it be in gene- 


ral different from that of meadows, is alfo various in kind be- 


tween one up-land ground and other. 


A certain degree of expoſure is proper for graſs, but there 
may be too much: therefore thoſe riſings which are of a mo- 


derate height, are better for graſs than ſuch as come under the 


denomination oft high hills. | 
The next difference is, their lying on the top, or on the ſide 


of a hill; and this is fo great, that it often trebles the value in 


one above the other : nothing is more frequent than for ground 


to be wet and boggy on the top of a hill, while it is perfectly 


fine on the ſides. 5 : 
Springs naturally rife on hills, and when they are pent in, 
they break and ſoak through the very ſubſtance of the ground, 
and convert the whole upper part of the ſurface into a bog. 
On the contrary, the ſide of a riſing ground that has a 8 
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Boox VII. OF GRASSES. 9 
dual deſcent, is, of all ſituations, the beſt for graſs. There 
generally is moiſture at the bottom, which is very eſſential to 
graſs ; and there is a way for it to run off. oi 

Graſs will not thrive without water, nor can it be good where 
there is too much: this is the great article. Where the tops 
of hills have no ſpring, the bleakneſs of the expoſure, and the 
poorneſs of the ſoil,” render the grafs weak: it is ſweet, but 
there is little of it; and where there are ſprings, it is generally 
bogey. The way of getting off the water we have delivered 
in a preceding part of this work, where we treated of drain- 
ing; we here ſpeak of the natural condition. 8 
>The ſide. of a hill having ſoil and moiſture, feeds a rich and 


* r graſs, without + pre ſo much wet as to make it rank, or 


vour the growth of ruſhes, which generally depreclate that 
which grows on the tops of hills, or near rivers. 


In meadows lying low, there is generally a black rich 


mould; and nothing more favours the growth of fine graſs ; 
but what theſe grounds pain in ſoil, they loſe by the abundant 
moiſture. DE | 
The up-land paſtures have all that variety of ſoils we ſee in 
tilled ground ; they are ſometimes gravelly, ſometimes loamy, 
or they are ſtony, chalky, or clayey. Of all theſe, the loam 
ſoil, where there is good rich earth amongſt it, yields the be 
graſs ; upon clay, it is apt to be coarſe, becauſe of the wet : 
upon chalk, it is low; upon gravel, it is fweet, but thin: the 
loam, when of the right condition, yields it juſt in the mid- 
dle way between all theſe : it is plentiful yet ſweet, and affords 
the fineſt hay, and the beſt food for cattle. - 

It may be often adviſeable to break up a piece of graſs 
ou on a clayey ſoil, becauſe the clay may be improved by 
and, while in tilth ; but not while in paſture. | 
In Lincolnſhire, their riſing grounds have often a foil like that 


* 


of their low meadows, a black rich earth ; but, on examining, 


there is always too much wet at the bottom ; their graſs is, 
however, much finer than that of the low grounds. In many 
counties alſo J have obſerved, the tops of hills, in general, dry, 
der their ſides moiſt: in this caſe the tops bear the ſweeteſt 
gras. | 


A ſoil that is too clayey, is liable to great inconveniencies : 


in winter it detains wet, and in ſummer it cracks. 


Black mould, ſuch as is in the low grounds, yields abun- 


x 4 | - = » ; 2 
dance of fine graſs when it lies dry on the fide of a hill, but 


then it is commonly infeſted with worms : loamy ſoils are leſs 
ſubject to them. | 


A piece of ſlanting ground, with a loamy ſoil, and a moiſt 
1 „ En” bottom, 
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nure at times, but it will anſwer the char 
of hay, and richneſs of the graſs afterwards, 
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ottom, is the beſt for paſture; and if he can coptrive to bi 


the water of ſome ſpring pccafionglly gver it, nothing gan add 
to the advantage: ſuch a, piece of graſs ground will require ma- 


960 will always rer 
be Pil ne e 


returned wi 


. 


Of grafs grounds that lie low, 50 


'FHESE are meadows, fen, and marſh lands. All leur 
* ground js ſubject to gyerflowing, either in 2 larger way by 
| higher groungs in 


rivers, or in a ſmaller by water from the highe! s in 
winter rains. Both theſe wettings are of great benefit, if pro- 
per care he taken to carry off the redundant water; and to pre- 
vat averflowipg at improper times, oo 27 


Phe: Gneſt part of the mould is waſhed off by rait from 
plowed lands that lie high, and a part of the manure with it, | 


and carried down with the. water to the law. graſs grounds at 


their bottom, this renders them fo fruitful. * Land foods drown- 


ing meadows by river ſides, have the ſame effect. The waterg 
are thick and yellow, with the richeſt part of the ſoil from the 


adjoining high grounds, and they leave this upon thoſe mea- 


dows. This renders the graſs very plentiful,” but as there ge- 


nerally remains too much of the moiſture, it is coarſe ; there 


row weeds in them, which are not in the ſweet paſturage of 
the up-lands. There is a great difference in the a 


* 


Such meadows 2s lie flat on the banks of great rivers, are of 
the firſt kind: theſę are ſubject to accidental floadings, which 
may come at very wrong ſeaſons; and they are therefore very 
ungertain as to the produce. No „„ 


2 hoſ which lie near leſſer ſtreams, and little higher than 
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t | te he value of thoſe 
meadows which are liable to be overflowed by accident, and 
thoſe which are only capable of being overflowed at pleaſure. 
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|; | they raiſe water to a ſurprizing height for the overflowing their 
= paſtures; and they owe all their verdure to that artificial ma- 
nagement. | es Le: 


7 ſame general ſoil, which is a rich dark mould: they yiet 


he meadows that hie on the fides of large rivers, have the 


= abundance of graſs ;/ and they owe their fertility to the over- 
XX fowings of thoſerrivery e ee 


When graſs grounds lie near the borders of great rivers, but 
| fo high — to be flooded accidentally, it will always be 


worth the farmer's while to have an engine for overflowing 
WE them as he ſhall think proper. | 


A great N the grafs ground in Lincolnfhire, is what 
call fen land. Theſe are of the nature of thoſe flat 
| grounds, which lie near great rivers, and are fubjeR to acct- 
dental overflowings, but they are of the worſt kind, being lia- 
ble to receive vaſt quantities of water, and often having alfa 
reſources of their own beſide. Theſe we have ſpoken of in 4 
former part of our work, treating of the manner of bankin 
and draining them; as alſo of the third kind, which are the 
ſalt marſhes : theſe are in themſelves poor, and full of the worſt 
forts of weeds, but by draining and banking, they become ex- 
| cellent paſtures. SS | | 1 
1 . . 
( the accidents to which graſs grounds are liable. 


7 E now come to conſider thofe accidents to which graſs 
grounds are liable, and which reduce their value. ſe 
are of three kinds, the firſt from weeds, the ſecond from rub- 
| biſh of any fort, left on the ground, and the third from ant- 
| hills and mole-hills : theſe laſt are the moſt difficult to be re- 
moved, and when mowing is conſidered, they are the worſt of 
all annoyances, T e | 
Weeds are hurtful in different degrees. All plants, not of the 
= graſs kind, may be called by this name, but ſome are benefi- 
= cat: the white trefoil, which is a ſort of clover ; and the red 
trefoil, which is a wild clover, are both ſerviceable. | 
Large weeds are moſt troubleſome, ſuch as thiſtles, docks 


a mallows. Theſe are to be drawn with the thiftle hook. 


Rubbiſh muſt always be picked off. Some will be thrown 


on by careleſſneſs, and ſome comes among manure ;- which is 
pPerceived when the rains have waſhed in the rich part of the 


dung. | | 
Women or boys may be ſent in to gather up this, which 


3 | conſiſts of bones, bits of brick, and broken glafs; a little 
1 trouble takes it off, and ſaves a great deal of difficulty to the 


ber. * 
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Of ant-hills and mole-hills 5 

T HE weeds being drawn, and rubbiſh picked off, the ground 
1 will be fit for the ſcythe, if there be not ants or moles 
about it; theſe raiſe hills that will greatly obſtruct the buſineſs, 
Some pretend, that in feeding grounds theſe hills are of ſer- 
vice, but they err: there never was an ant- hill that did not oc- 


Book VII. 


caſion ſome miſchief, and where there is one there will ſoon 


be more, 5 JFF He dabhronk 

The loſs is evident, becauſe they cover a great deal of 
ground ; and they bear but a poor —_—_ of graſs, They 
not only increaſe in number, but in ſize, when let alone, and 
ſome have been cut up at laſt that would half fill a cart. They 
make the ground diſagreeable to the eye, and unpleaſing to 
cattle. The prudent huſbandman will not follow the example 
of thoſe, whoſe lazyneſs or ignorance ſuffer them to ſtand, but 


extirpate them at once: the ſooner he ſets about it the leſs is 


the expence ; and * it- be greater as theſe hills are more 
numerous or large, he ſhould not be diſheartened by that, but 
aſſure himſelf, that the advantage will always be many times 
greater than the charge. N 


There are ſeveral methods of deſtroying theſe hills, but when 


the beſt. 

Some order ſervants into graſs grounds in ſpring, to cut up 
theſe hills by hand; and where there are not many, this ma 
anſwer. A thin ſhovel is made for the purpoſe : with this the 
workman is firſt to cut through the ant-hill, beginning at its 
top, and preſſing the ſhovel down with his foot: he is then to 
draw it out, and, make another croſs cut: this ſeparates the 
turf and upper part of the hill into four quarters : theſe are to 
be thrown back, and then the earth underneath is to be du 
up with the neſt of the ants. This being done, the four 


quarters of the turf are to be thrown together again, and they 
will ſoon cloſe and grow. 


there is any e the plow we ſhall recommend for that 
ly 


This was at one time practiſed univerſally ; but the diſad- 


vantages are plain: here is a diſagreeable hollow left in the 
ground; and ſome of the ants remain in the turf; and havin 
ſo good an opportunity, will ſoon multiply: the hill will be as 


big as ever in a little time: for they are covered by the turf 


from the two accidents moſt pernicious to them, birds, and ſe- 
vere weather. 2 ated 


There is another conſideration yet which is, the body of 
the ants, with the earth taken out of the hole, How to dif- 
| | | | poſe 
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poſe of theſe is no little difficulty. The old cuſtom was to 
break the clods to pieces, and ſpread it over the paſture. This 
was not deftroying the ants, it was only diſperſing them: there 
was nothing to prevent their getting together again, and ac- 
cordingly they ſoon did fo, and the field was over-run with them. 
At preſent the farmers about London dig them out, and car- 
ry them off to their dunghills, where ſome are deſtroyed, but 
ſome remain alive to renew the miſchief. "Theſe hills mix a- 
mong the dung, and are carried with it again upon the ground, 
where the ants breed and multiplix. 3259 
There cannot be too much care in extirpating theſe crea- 
tures.” An excellent inſtrument is the ant- hill plow, its ſtructure 
will be underſtood by any tolerable workman, and we need 
only caution the io” Ars that it be made ſtrong in pro- 


portion to the ſervice. , The timber part muſt be elm or aſh, 


and its two ſides about five inches ſquare; the iron muſt be 
thick, and well ſteeled ; and it is to be drawn by two or more 
horſes lengthwiſe. 4 8 85 „ 
This will cut through any depth: of earth in the hills, and 
taking them off entire, thay may be eaſily removed, and the 
ſurface left perfectly even. Vp le | 
When the edge of the iron wears, it muſt be repaired, and 


the implement always kept in order. For the few ants that 


are left in the ground, are expoſed to all kinds of injuries, 
and are ſeldom known to be troubleſome again; and the ſmooth 
naked ſurface being immediately ſown with hay ſeed, becomes 
uniform with the reſt of the ground,  _ | | 
The expence is little: a tolerable plow may be made for a 
couple of guineas, and a very good one, fit for any ſervice, for 
half a guinea more. The price will be ſoon ſaved. by the 
quantity of buſineſs done. As many hills may be cut down 


with this in a day, as would take ten or a dozen lahourers a 


week. LY 1 e 
The perſon who guides this plow, may make it cut deeper 
or ſhallower as he pleaſes, by raiſing or lowering the handles: 


. R$ 2nd there is nothing it will not make its way through, with a 


good hand to guide, and a proper force to draw it. 

The hills being cut up, there remains the diſpoſing them ſo, 
that they ſhall not afford a return of the miſchief, The com- 
mon methods of ſpreading them on the ground, or carrying 
them to the dunghill, are wrong: but we ſhall ſhew the far- 
mer how he may at the ſame time be ſure thoroughly to be rid 
of the danger of their renewing the miſchief, and at the ſame 
time make an advantage of them. TE 
| The bare ſpace made by cutting up the hill, is to be ſown 


. 
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immediately; a perſan is always to follow the plow with s par- 
ee] of good hay feed in his pocket; and while he carefully 
fows this on the bare ſpot, others are to follow and take care af 
the ſubſtance of the hills. 

Theſe are to lay them in henpds: not very t at the bot- | 
tom, but high and hollow; and when they bave ſtood a litle 
OAT they muſt be ſet on fire, and burnt to aſhes... -_.. | 

here there are but few of the hills, they may be: n 
piled up in corners, and burnt upon the ſpot, without dama- 
ging the ground; but where there are a great many, they muſt 
be carted off the ſpot, and burnt in ſome waſte place: the 
nearer the better, for the convenience of carrying back _ 
aſhes. In both cafes, the aſhes muſt be ſpread cateſully, and 

will ſerve a3. an excellent manure. | | 

Up- land paſtures require naw and then to be refreſhed. with 
fame dreſſing, there is none better than theſe aſhes; and tis 
in thoſe paſtures, ; where this is moſt wanted, the hills are moſt 
frequent. 

A ſecond way is to carry the hills all off the RA. and 
lay them. together to rot. pants The ants will be thus 
prevented from a return, for the hills become moift throughout, 
1o that there is no place for the ants to live among them, they 
muſt either leave the matter, or be ſmothered among it: ane 
way or other the ground being cleared of them, and the ma- 
nure alſo: there will be no danger from its going on again. 
This rotting. of the turf: takes time, and by that time it is 
ready for ſpreading, the whole race will be utterly deſtroyed. | 

A third way is to uſe the hills entire, as they are eut up, in 
compoſt, We have recommended a covered pit for dung. 

Into this the whole hills may be thrown among the mud ef 
ditches, freſh horſe dung, and the drainings of the cow houſe 
and ſtables. All is kept ſo moiſt, and in ſuch a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, that it is impoſſible an ant can live, or any princi- 
ple of life can remain in what are called the eggs: the addition 
in point of quantity, will be very great, and the whole may be 
uſed equally for the plowed land and graſs — without the 
leaſt danger. 

A fourth way of uſing theſe ant- hills with ſafety, and ta the 
13 of the ground, is to make them into a kind of dry 
compoſt with lime, and other things: this is a ſafe method, 
and is more expeditious than the other: but different grounds 
require various manures; and he will therefore take whichſoever 
of theſe methods beft ſuits the nature of his particular paſture. 

The method of uſing it in form of the dry compoſt is this. 
: When the hills are cut up by the and l out * 40 | 

eld. 
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field, they are to be thrown on a heap in ſome waſte place; and 
a quantity of freſh and ſharp lime is to be ſtrewed protip thick | 
among them; and ſo managed, as to reach every 

The beſt — 1 is to ſpread a parcel of the ant-hills on * 
ground as thick as they can lie, without covering one another ; 
and on theſe to ſtrew a good quantity of lime: then to lay over 
this another coat of the ant-hills, and then another nee 
lime, and ſo on, till all the hills are piled up. 

In this manner let the whole remain ten days or a fortnight : 
in that time the lime will have taken fo effec, that there 
will not be an ant found in the place. hen let a quantity of 
freſh dung be laid on the heap, and from time to time let it be 
well worked and turned as o:her dung is. This compaſt how” 
be laid upon the ground from which the hills were taken; and 
the benefit, in a tolerable good up-land paſture, will laſt fix 
years. This I have found by experience; nor do I know any 
| manure fo good, on a proper ſoil, for graſs grounds, The 

bodies of the ants, which are very numerous in the hills, will, 
in this caſe, add a great deal to the efficacy; for all animalſub- 

ſtances axe full of rich matter for vegetation. This mixture of 
dung and lime with pond mud, is excellent for graſs ground; 
but when the earth uſed for this purpoſe is impregnated with 
animal matter, the benefit is vaſtly greater, 

When the farmer ſees the practice in its full light, he will 
be able to count up the gains ariſing from a proper uſe of the 
inſtrument, and will find that in a courſe of fax years growth of 
graſs, the expence of the inſtrument, the labour, and every 
thing that can be brought into the account, will be above forty 
times returned to him: all the while he will have his paſture 

lie in a manner agreeable to his eye, and in a proper condition 
for the mowers, and for the cattle. 5 
Among the accidents to which graſs grounds are liable, the 
lodging of water upon them is the principal ; but 0 we haue 
Freated of already, under the article of draining. 


CHATS YE. | 

Of charing a paſture ground from flumps and buſhes. 

T HE way of drawing large weeds by their roots, has been 
laid down; but we are here to conſider a greater annoy- 

ance, which is, the frequent growth of buſhy ſtumps, and un- 
profitable ſhrubs. Theſe are not uncommon in up-land paf- 
tures, and are ſuffered in the ſame manner as ant-hills, to re- 
main upon the ground by the idleneſs of. the farmer, till they 
reduce the paſture to half or a third part of its value. 

I ſhall here 1958 of what I have lately | ſeen * party 
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from my own advice, and partly by tlie ſpir tit and reſolution 


of the &wher ; by which about eighteen acres of up- land paſ- 


ture, have in five bode been rendered of four times their, for- 
mer value. 


This was one of thoſe dþ-tand pieces, of which hers are 
many in- Buckinghamſhire, where the graſs is but little in quan- 
tity but very ſweet"; and the ground 1 is oyer- run in patches with 


broom and furzes. 


Walking with che owner, who kept this piece in his own 


i bands, becauſe nobody would give him any price for it worth 


naming, I propoſed to him to undertake its improvement b) 
two methods; the one was, getting up. theſe ſhrubs, and' the 
other, laying on a good deal of rich manure. Few would' have 


had. the ſpirit to venture ſo much as he did, upon fo barren a 


piece of ground; but three years profit amply returned it to 
him, and now-every farmer in the neighbourhood is deſirous of 
renting the field. The method he took was this. He had an 
inſtrument made for tearing all the ſhrubs up ic Mos roots ; 
which, from its uſe, I fhall call an eradicator. The invention 
is not mine, but as old as Gabriel Plat, who has mentioned it 
in his diſcovery of hidden treaſures. 

It is a large ſtrong three-pronged fork, Which; by che aſ- 
fiſtance of a block, as a leaver, is of ſufficient force to tear up 
any thing. The bigneſs of it is fo much more than a dung 


fork, that it ſeems improper to call it by ſuch a name, wherefore 


have given it another. The handle muſt be a beam of aſh, 

fifteen or ſixteen foot long, and its thickneſs ſuch as will keep 
it firm againſt a great force. The tines ſhould be twenty 
inches long, notched at the ſides,” and a little leaning upwards; 

and they muſt be joined to a ſtrong ſhoulder of iron, with pro- 
per faſtenings for the end of the pole. This being carefully 
fixed, the perſon that works it muſt faſten a rope of ſix or eight 
foot long to the end, and take with him a ane DREK of 


wood, and a heavy olan beetle. 


When he comes to the firſt ſhrub, he aw 9 in de three 
points ſlanting into the ground, fo that they go under the root, 
and the top of the pole ſhall be ſomewhat higher than his head: 
then with good ſtrokes of the beetle, he muſt drive it well in, 
till the tines are quite. in the ground: he is then to lay the block 
under the pole, near where the tines are, this will raiſe its top 


ten or twelve foot high; and he i Is then to lay hold of the rope, 


and pull with all his force. 

Thoſe who know the effect of the rer will be ſenſible no 
root can keep its place againſt this: it will tear up the moſt firm; 
pony in ſome kinds, will draw out fibres of ſeven foot in length. 


When | 


\ 


When one is up, he is to proceed to the next, and ſo through 
the field ; throwing them on'heaps as they come up, that they 
may be ready for carrying off the ground. 1 
Ihe field I ſpeak of when we begun this work, was ſo full 


of tufts of ſhrubs, that there was not ten yards of it that could 


have been mowed, and it was very inconvenient feeding. 

If we had employed men to grub them up with pick-axes, it 
would have coſt at leaſt twenty times the price; and the ground 
would have been tore up in a ſad manner; and when we had 
done, ſo many of the broken roots would have remained, that 
there would have been preſently a new parcel of ſhrubs upon 
the ground: whereas in this way, the expence was little, the 
price of the inſtrument is no great matter, and it will laſt for 


ever ; and the whole charge of working it was a couple of la- 
bourers wages for a few days. The ground was no where 


broken to ſignify ; the roots, in this manner of drawing, only 


cracking the turf; which fell together as ſoon as they were out 
and the biggeſt not ſo much as diſturbing the ground for a foot 


ſpace, and that moſtly made up again by the falling of the ſur- 


face together. T3 TN | 3 
When the ground was cleared, we got together a large quan- 


tity of manure made of old well rotted dung, and the mud of 


the river; among this we mixed the bottoms of a couple of old 
hay-ſtacks, a rich rotten earth, full of graſs ſeeds. This being 
ſpread thick upon the ground, and waſhed in with the next 


rains, the effect was in a manner miraculous; from a miſerable 


barren place, it became the next ſpring very fine paſture, and is 


now a prime piece. The roots of the old graſs ſhot freely, 


having no longer the woody fibres of the ſtumps to intangle 
with them, and hinder their progreſs; and the ſeed grew; ſo 
that here was abundance of nouriſhment, and a great number 
of plants to draw it. | = 


This is to be done in any place in the ſame manner, and the 


advantage will be the ſame. Plat. might very well call the ſe- 
crets of huſbandry a hidden treaſure, for we ſee ſuch of them 


as he expoſed to view; nay, ſuch as the moſt common and po- 


pular writers copied from him, one after another, yet remain 
unknown or unheeded by the farmer, who might ſo greatly. add 


to his profits by their uſe. This is an inſtrument no farmer 


oupy to be without, who has any of this poor, and over-run 
paſture: ground upon his hands; and, by a proper uſe of it, I 
am convinced, that a great deal of what lies nearly as waſte 
ground in this kingdom, might be made to bear a price. The 
beſt time for doing this is after harveſt. The ground will then 
bave winter to be quiẽt; and, in ſpring, the ſhoot will be ſeen 
ſtrong and fine. | CHAP, 
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| Of improving maſſy paſture ground, by burning. 1 
T HIS annoyance, though leſs conſpicuous, is as pernicious 


| 


in the effect as the other. 
Moſs is a ſeulking enemy to the farmer in his paſture grounds, 


but & very fatal one: the graſs where this is predominant will 


appear low and thin, and: the cauſe perhaps will ſcarce be ſeen : 
but on examining there will be found a carpet of yellowiſh 


' Moſs ſpread over the ſurface of the ground, through which = 


the few blades of graſs have difficulty to make their way. The 
Miſchief encteaſes continually : for the moſs ſending out its 


Ace branches and young ſhoots, thickens more and more, and 


makes the growth of any thing elſe more difficult. 


This is Sy the fault of ground that is too damp. 
In the fame kind of land, when a little wetter, we ſee 
tufts of ruſhes, or a low kind of ruſh graſs; this grows in 
thick ſods and covers a great part of the ground, nothing grows 
among it, and not much between it. The ſods ſpread and 
encreaſe from time to time, till at length they will over-rurt 
the while ptece: * | | 5 
FT hbeſe, as they are faults of the ſame kind of ground, re- 
guirs the ſume kind of remedy. What graſs there grows on 
theſe grounds is fmall in quantity, ſhort, and poor. In dry 
paſtures the gfaſs is frequently ſhort, but it is ſweet ; and 


Where there is little of it, that is good; but here it is quite o- 


* 


Merwiſe; what poor growth there is, is ſour, and cattle neither 
like it nor thrive upon it. TS | 55 
- Fhe true remedy is burning the rubbiſfr with ſome ſmall 
Pirings of the ſurface, and ſowing a better crop. 

Tue turf is to be pared up in the ſame manner as we have 
Reſcribed for burnbaiting, and to be ſet up on heaps, and whert 


Fe will take fire readily; and will preſently burn out. The 
$fhes Will be a fieh manure, and the roots of the moſs, and 
other miſchievous matter will thus be perfectly deſtroyed. 
FThe b6ſt time is the beginning of October. When the 


| Heaps are reduced to aſhes; theſe are to be ſpread upon the 


Bare furface and plowed in: the whole muſt be then ſowed 
tick with hay feed. There will ſoon be a ſhort green co- 
vering upon the ſurface; and this, as it makes no great ſhoot 
#pwards during the winter, will be all that time ee 

elf at the root. It will get into tufts, and in ſpring it wil 


| Foot up, and be a fine paſture. 


At the ſame time there ſhould be drains cut through it in 


dampneſs : and thus the owner will have a right to expect a 
new kind of produce, for he will have a Tort of new land. 


land, it muſt be got from ſuch hay as has ravine, meadows in 
Jow places. This will ſtrike freely and ſpread properly, fo 
that there will be no danger of a good crop of hay the very 
firſt year; and from that time the ground will continue en- 
creaſing, till the third; after which, if no farther care were ta- 
ken, it would decline; but the huſbandman muſt take precau- 
tions accordingly. | 


As the ground will grow weak after three years, care muſt 
be taken to renew it by proper manures before that time; and 


the time, and laſts ſome few years, afterwards leaves it worſe 


the beſt for this purpoſe are thoſe which are moſt laſting in their 


effects. | 
If there be marle in the neighbourhood, a good quantity of 
that ſhould be laid on- at the end of two years, taking advan- 
tage of a dripping time in October. The fineſt part of the 
marle will ſo be waſhed into the ground at once ; and the har- 


der lumps will break with the froſt, and then their ſubſtance 
will in ſpring waſh in after the ſame manner. 9 


Where there is no marle, pond mud is the beſt manure 3 


but this never ſucceeds ſo well as when it is mix'd with rot- 
ten dung, and the bottoms. of old hay ſtacks. 


N. G. YU: 
Of improving graſs ground by manures. 


D UNG is an univerſal manure for graſs, and the more 


mellow and rotten it is, the better : moſt people content 
themſelves with this, and ſeek no farther, but graſs ground 
being of different ſoils, admits with advantage a diverſity of 
manures. 1 1 


For 


The effect of burning the ſurface, which is very great for 
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For graſs ground where the ſoil is a fat loam, the beſt ma- 
nure is old dung ul 9; mud mixed together. The time of 
laying it on is according to. the uſe the farmer makes of his 
land, from September to February, 1 
The moſt favourable time is in the middle of winter, that 
there may be froſt to diſſolve the harder parts of the manure, 
and the rains may waſh the whole into the ground, while 
there is no great power of ſun to evaporate the virtue. 
The way of laying it on is to drop it in ſmall heaps at due 
diſtance; and employing labourers to break and ſpread it well 
* by hand, to have it worked over afterwards with a buſh har- 
ro Ww. | | 

This harrow is to be lightly drawn over the ground, till the 

whole quantity of manure be torn to pieces, and. ſpread ; it 

will then be ſoon buried among the rifing ſhoots of the graſs. 
Whatever other dreſſing we order to be laid on graſs ground, 
this, ſo far as its nature allows, is the manner of ſpreading it. 
When a piece of graſs ground produces moſs, but not in 
ſuch a degree as to require cutting up and burning, the beſt 
methed is to ſtrew over it twice a year, namely, in October 
and in the beginning of February, a mixture of two part coal 
aſhes, and one part wood aſhes, wetted with emptying the pots 
of the family. 185 | | ” 89 8 
On a piece of graſs ground that is cold, but not very wet, 
let the huſbandman ſpread 'a good dreſſing of pigeon's dung; 
or of the dung of fowls mixed with earth and coal aſhes. This 
is to be done at the latter end of February, and __ the rich- 
eft of all manures it muſt be ſpread with the-greateſt care : it 
will thus come to the roots of the graſs, juſt as they are about 
to make their ſhot, and will cauſe twenty blades in many places 
to grow for one. : 3 
There are good graſs grounds on ſoils quite oppoſite to what 
we have been naming, that is, on ſuch a loam as having a 
great proportion of ſand, and, little of the binding ingredients 
in it, is hot, looſe, and crumbly. In this caſe the manure muſt 
be varied; nothing comes near the virtue of one of thoſe 
clayey marles we have deſcribed under the head of manures; 
a dreſſing like this laid on early in winter, becomes quite broke 
and mouldered by the ſpring, and will all waſh into the earth: 
the conſequence is that it gives the two qualities that are 
wanting, firmneſs and fatneſs. The quantity of hay may be 
doubled by ſuch a dreſſing, and the feeding in proportion; and 
although this be an expenſive manure for graſs lands in the 
firft lay ing on, yet it well anſwers in the end; for the effect, 
ff nl dk inſtead 
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and waſtes im 22 Novembôr ic the proper” ſcaſon for 
ing on ſuch a ma ure, and the froſts acting of it fit, and 
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72 two' purpoſes to be anfwered by graſs ground, 265 


feeding cattle and the affording hay: the farmer is to oon 
ſider” their feveral benefits, that hè may know where 46 bor- 


row frem̃ one, for the advantage of the "other, when he nen os 


the profit will. be anſwerable. . * Aas 

Phe” firſt conſideration is to be the time for feedings, iand 
the tüte for 1 of for hay. This varies in differetit pars 
of the kingdom e Eitartorn and condition of the 


makes ſome difference alſo on this head natural ad 3 3 
Vol. III 8 and 


lit win an on in .o perfectly; thatby La- 
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and the ciumſtanees of the farmer, with reſpect to feeding. 
muſt in ſome inſtances be allowed to break in upon What is, 
known to bo right. r 1 14. YH 8 
+ Thee Hep, have phat of manure, and make two crop , 
zay, the cuſtom is to lay the ground for it about the.nud- 
| . e In this caſe a little more than three months 
it a growth for, cutting; ſo that there is gf by: the mid- 
oo ay: in other places they are five weeks later in laying 
the aaa $69 hay: the latter end of March is a common time. 
Inks: north of England they are as backward in their hay- 
waking ng, as their corn harveſt, and they lay their graſs lands 
hay accordingly... May: Der, in ſome places, not an un- 
common time. 
There is nothing 6 wrong as defering the laying ground for 
hay ſo long: it may be convenient to him to feed upon it; but 
let him conſider what will be the effect of a hot dry ſummer, 
and what will be the loſs, if he be diſappointed of his crop. 
Spring is the ſeaſon for the graſs to make its FRY and if it 
þe: eaten over and over again at that time, and hot « wea- 
ther follow, it is deprived. of the benefit of rains, never 
makes the firſt ſhoot tolerably, nor comes to any reaſonable 
growth afterwards, let the farmer ſuit his ſeveral. occaſions, ſo, 
a8 te be ſure of layin down his ground for the hay in time; 
and. if he loſe ſomething in the advantage of feeding, h he may 
be aſſured of making himſelf ten-fold: returns for it, in this 
more profitable article. We ſhall begin the management of 
aſs grounds with the preparation for laying them down, and 
rom thence date the beginning of the farmer's care. 
We will ſuppoſe him in the middle of March, to take off 
bia cattle from the grounds where he has good expectation of 
hay, and to prepare for it by making all clean and even. 
As ſoon as the cattle are off let him ſend in women or chil- 
Wen to finiſh the clearing of the ground, by pi up the 
broken boughs of trees, and every other annoyance : this done 
let him ſend in a labourer or more, according to the com- 
paſs, to break and ſpread all about, the dung that may have 
fallen from the cattle ; and alſo to break 1 ſcatter any freſh 
mole-hills. 0 
This being done, the expence of Which is little, and the 
£ovyenience. and benefit very great, let bim order the ground 
to be rolled. 
da The rolling graſs grounds intended for 1 mowing is of great 
conſequence : it prepares the ſurface for the ſcythe, and de- 
ſtroys the laſt ee that can e to it e the pre- 
paration for hay. 1 225755 | 4. 
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ln the. W mats, the ſurface! of the wilt be ren- 
dered ungquals; by the treading ofi<ittle,cin-fuch. places as the 


wet has moſt... and here it has lodged moſt!” cheſe ; 


make, che grayth ok the grafs ſe far irregular; and therefors'\are 
, tom 907 lo Bog co! © 
"*During —— the firſt; approach of f ſpring ue, worms will be ac 
Na . ee and mild night, throw up abun- 
dance f cheir caſts/; theſe alſe are nuiſances, though not 
tlongs, and they hinder the tight and regular reg ork of of 
aaa if Dee 1 ants 
will alſo be at work at the ſame time T ——— 
mac all ſhould be ſet right; and the condition of the ground 
that it will eaſily. be ſo. The roller Al an r the 
pinot, ger, iy Win take more effect now . at I other 


| e Hinter 8 frolts will. Haves -mellowed all theſe. broken 
packs; of 3h: ground, and the rains will have ſofteried 
them, ſo; that the roller will cruſh them. The rubbiſh: of — 
Kio has been taken off, and all the old worms 
own, ſo that there can be nothing in the wa 


rent from che general ſurface. Tide roller wal bes break ; al te ; 


ou 1 a og growth of grab, 
even, e Wa or a he 
and next, for the eafy Sig of it. „ 1 1 

The roller is to be of wood, but it muſt be dat as true 
and even in its ſurface, as if cut out of tone, or caſt in iron. 
The heavier it is the better; therefore it ſhould be The 
trunk of a good ſound thick elm makes the beſt 5 but 
the the Jower park maſt be cut away to a truth, and none of the 
5 d how to ut up neh, bu his is a 

ice that n a great ure, prevent the expence 

ar trouble. wy} the principal time when theſe lit- 
tle vermin are Gian = and if they be prevented then, they 
will, in a great meaſure, lie ſtill till that time twelye month. 
The rolling with a roller of proper weight, deſtroys their new 
work, and kills a great many of them; after which th reſt 
ſcatter ſo, that there ſeldom 1s any miſchief. 5 

There is a farther uſe in the rolling of graſs 1 : thisis, 
he porting Srjre;the goth about: cli roots, . that fneans 


ſhoots, on which a part of the 
Fond F JOS: , ou hay 


'Frofls. are moſt fatal to plants, when the ſpring bas been 


ſome time advanced: the heat of the * We n ſuo· 
. cold of the nights, ee 
2 
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w _ OF GRASSES: rs 
In de ſucbeeding months; if there d Höt *. = "the 
dau parehes up the roots)If the earth be leſt libſe' about that's 
| bande hani is- thus preſſtd down, they- are:defended; i 3247 
„Thi hs alfo — effet of great chaſgiierice, nee: 
venting the lodging of the graſs: t at accident, whick 1 48 
ouſehichions in a manner to graſs a8 ta cor, happetis princi- 
pallyj fram the looſenes (of tlie earth abqüt che roots: W HI 
 theigriaſs at the cor has ſome beit „tlie Wind will take“ 
fertnupon it, and bear it down; ethets 4 F {tbe well fps 
d atithe bottom, it riſes 10 {Borf asche blaſt is or? 
be wand rarely breaks the tal of com; and more feld 
thatoof wtaſs ; 10 that / unleſs their ſupf bert Fails" then 
rait,:thegcriſe. When the earth is! Ngo wy ways 
ing/profied :down, they' remain down; but hen it is poke 


bout their bottom, no harm happens : rolling always. givey. ie 
this inne and therefore awe] re ateident. 


{> When-the!rolter is brongh e ground a careful per 
lun would be 1 ed in ee 525 fru be drawn c. 
qually, eahd by, Fhe firſt eafe * Mat ix go over 


ever par of — . and the" ne ant de after Neis 
wrelhi, b will hot do half ib dufneg. Whoecber 
wilt wasch the paſfage of 1a erden roller; over & gravel walk 
— it s A little wer — Tough; Will ee plainly this diffe- 
rence : the ſame roller, when drawn : haſt} over the walk; 
ſhall take-very little effect; which; deing brought'over it care 
fully; and: fpwly, will make all level. Pe eee 
_ th manner the roller is to be drawn over the aftureor 
s ; ground; intended ſor hay; and the fürmer has then o- 
unge morerto do, but to ſec his fences are ſecure, and teave 
the growth to nature; the ſhoots will be numerous and 
andi thatr l grow: a targe; and every way excellent crop. In 3 
len ground the-cattle may be ſuffered to feed ſomewhat longer 
tnt the up- lands, unleſs the feafon belvery wet; ſo that it 
Nametralief to the farmer. Though he ſhould lay his higher 
— at che time we: liave directed, he will have, in a t6< 
kidpring, 4 Jormight'or three weeks; and, in 2 very dry 
dir, A minith more for his low grounds, 

In theſe, as well as ths: Others, when they are laid for lth, 
ler Aim: iber cas to have-the ground Tevelled, and 'rubbiſh 
preked uff; for, when the mewers come to Work, all that 
„ere ef de uery well returned. There will be none of 

ſe ſtops and Kayings that there are, and always muſt be 
whre ahere are: hillecks;' and Ocker Imped ments in the way; 
and ithai mowers will be able not only to go on with their wart 


regularlys but to come · ki meh d r* to-the ground; and this 
| 18 
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i. A, very great. Cancern. The farm s have a very juſt oft, oh- 
: "the bottom. is wo 110 
; at the top, age 150 reaſon : -nor 15 the aftermath 1 
the 1 for this . cutting. "That! does riot depend upon 
ie f of the old' 
oots. u from tlie root; 410 the Hofer thoſe ate cut, the 


yo an irantage:...... tog elgt 

F M57" by Fg 155 15 714 "T 1H A p. . tra 2 > r Ef Jon 
5 tt es te 1 17. 920 52 * ntoing. 88 3 51 71 1 125 2 
4 e bund being carefully lad for ny the bc 0 


1 arther care Put the en i hen to cut it. 12258 
78 d carefully obſerve : : for there Is 4 prope r time of ripe 
1 and 4.4 ia 25 1 as all before tha 


5 wi uſes, ig Gt often be dea to cut in 0 


Da "*here are Hole, | "ws; in a forward Teafor, | cut it alder 
taking the firſt fa 2 ripeneſs, gining the 
| S8 their 1 5 5 & by.pr eparitig « early for a ſecond” | 
32005 Ste loſe. mote a the Feſt” thin it is poffible they oll 
et in the latter. Th firſt crop of Ray is the n "arti 
{ ſhould. be regarded! Fong”, the os. is ays,t 
40 a 8. e 
Thbere is a time of the year Ahe every plant ede Kan 
aſs, like others, has Its ſeaſon. In e Pane thongh thelr 
ves ſtand pretty well during the flowering, they wither wheh 
rs come to ripen the ſeed. The leaves of, grals, o to the 
2 b. of hay as well as the ſtalks; and are indeed the. beſt 
| Part; ey are not therefore to be ne xleted for the. ropes 921 
other. The common kinds of gras, Jn well man: 
tures, | get into flower i in the end 0 pi 8 of 185 1 


ſo much 2 


groünd is laid early, and Hat deen pt Tr e 4 ana 


ting of them. The hay will not bin 2 wel f 
ita ks are full grown; uſe after- that time Will fall 


the ber w 2 and woc the 13 
5 the latter. 


The faults in making are moſt Obvious, but there "id be 


Di 3 


poor Ray; oe! from. A . Lo of ground, either before, 


„ 2 » ; tee $ {v9 p N 1 2 
* 50 4. 3 - 5 1 # ** 9790 e 406 „ $37 J 4.3 as 
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more free that ſhoot comes, 10 that the cloſe. e F Try 
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. OF GRASSES. Book VII. 
A after the right ſeaſon of mowing; while that which is truly 
excellent can be had only by ſeizing the right _ 
The green colour of bey is valued. This is owing to the 
making; but it muſt be in the graſs itſelf, otherwiſe all the 
care that can be taken in drying is in vain: a proper method 
of turning will preſerve a colour, but it cannot give it: that 
ee iy eee nnen 
This colour depends on the time of mowin „or the degree 
= of ripeneſs. When it is juſt in flower, the leaves are freſh, 


S 
* — 


but when it is got to ſeed, they grow brown: this is the firſt 
\ Rep toward decay, and. this change of colour no art can recover, 
il While the. graſs is coming to perfection, it is too green; 
i when it has ſtood too long, it becomes pale; and that fine 
| green fo eſteemed, can never be obtained by any art afterwards. 
6 The ſmell is another article of value, and this muſt be pre- 
| ſerved by care in making, but it muſt be owing, to the time of 
4 cutting. 9a W 
+; Hay that has ſtood long, has the appearance of ſtubble, an 
48 has no more ſmell ; whereas at the time of flowering, there 
js is one. of the pleaſanteſt flavours we know, from the cutting 


. 4 


The colour of the ſtalk fades as well as that of the leaves, 
after che ſeaſon is over; and we ſhall fee this plain enough, if 


toward autumn we look upon ſuch graſs as has run up among 


through of the ſtalk, and the evaporating of its juice in drying, 


r 


ß —— 3 * 


OO. 1 


| buſhes, out of the reach of the ſcythe. The ſtalks of this 

1 were at one time in a condition to make fine hay, but we ſec 
| them dry, brown dicke, without tate, ſmell, er any other 

| j — © I TH: whole depends upon this principle, there is a ſtate of 
5 perfection in all vegetables, and the art of the huſbandman 

[it muſt be * to obſerve, and his prudence to ſeize it. This 
1 ſtate of perfection with reſpect to an entire plant, is juſt the 
b time of its flowering, When we mean to ſave ſeeds of any 
46 


- thing, we muſt ſtay longer; and, in that caſe, we ſee the plant 
wither; but the time of its perfection is juſt the coming into 
flower. The apothecary buys his herbs for diſtilling at that 
Period, knowing that juſt when the flowers are opening, the 


r 
* 2 
e 
— —_ 
* 


3h ſtalks, leaves, and every part are the fulleſt of virtue: and it 

at is fo in graſs. The farmer muſt make the ſame choice. 

Bi. Now we have given the reaſons for chuſing graſs at ſuch a 
N period for mowing, we ſhall deliver the marks by which it 
{ is known to be ſo. Let the farmer examine the whole plant. 
| Thus Jet him go into his graſs fields from time to time. Let 
[ him examine the ſtalks, and fee how their tops approach to- 


* 


ward ripeneſs; he will perceive the heads ſwell, and at _ 
| there 
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there will appear a few white threads. Theſe, in ſome kinds 
only ſhew themſelves on the ſurface ; and, in others, hang 


down a fifth part of an inch. This is the flower of the graſs, 


and when it appears, the hay time is near. N 
He muſt not judge from one or two plants, but ſee when 
the whole field thus gets into bloom; and then he muſt be 
critical in the examination. The fuller and freſher it is at the 
top, while the bottom remains ſound rand good, the better; 
therefore that is to be examined for the firal marking of the 
time. Let the farmer open the grals with his hands in ſeveral 
places, down to the ground, and obſerve how the lower part 
looks: as theſe flowery parts ripen, the bottom will grow brown. 
This is the firſt mark of decay. After this the top will get 


nothing; and the bottom will loſe a great deal, ſo this is the 


time for the mowing. „ 
|. Mowers are to be ſent in, and the ground having been pre- 
pared and levelled, they have no excuſe if they do not cut it 
cloſe. Theſe are a ſort of people who are very apt to flight 
over their work, and ready to ſeize upon any pretence for do- 


ing ſo: they have no conſideration - that their careleſſneſs is 


the loſs to the farmer, perhaps of a tenth part of his crop : 
but let him take care of it himſelf : as he has prepared the 
ground for, them, let him follow them, and frequently put 
them in mind of it : they will thus be brought to do much bet- 
ter than when left to themſelves ; and the addition to the quan- 
tity of the hay will very well pay the farmer for his attendance. 
We ſee farmers about London, riding in their grounds a- 
mong their hay-makers, but this is an idle cuſtom : let them 
walk after their mowers, and they will do themſelves twenty 
times the ſervice, | h 


© The buſineſs of hay-making is generally done better than 


that of mowing ; and if any omiſſion be made in it, tis eaſily 


ſeen, and there is time to rectify it; but in the mowing, the | 


miſchief is ſcarce to be ſeen, unleſs the ſcythe be followed; 
and when it is once done, there is no mending it. 


The graſs being down, is to be carefully. dried. In this 2 


there is ſo much difference between the practice of the far- 
mers in the parts of the kingdom where huſbandry is moſt im- 
proved, and the others, that it ſhould be ſet in the ſtrongeſt 
light, to render thoſe improvements univerſal. 2: 
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upon it, — he ima ines that the more r W the "drive 
will be his aftermath. The error of all this we haye ſhewn 
but we are ſenfible it is too common in a great p hart of = 
> 5. rt at preſent, xen graſs is thus cuts it has neither a 

colour, npr fmell ; no art. or managemient could make 
Toy hay out of it; but if that could, it has not the chance: 
for the © iay-making is as little underſtood as the mo Ing. 

They let it lie ft. the fwarth, and think they do enoug h if 
- bs it two or three times i in the ſun, never putting i in- 

o Eptks, till they ſuppoſe it nearly made; the) then put it 
in tar cocks, and let it ſtand a week or ten da 8 to ſweat ; j 
and then take it home, and put it up in à great JA 

Many have wondered at the difference between the bay al 
bout Eondon, and that. in remote parts of the kingdom : but 
none will be ſurprized who ſees this reaſon, * The Whole m ma: 

deen is bad there; and, in general, good. here: 

e great Care is to preſerve © the colaur. The graſs being 
cut in the right n will be of a fine Teen, and the 
farmer may be: aſſured, 4 Jof if colour in bay 1 is always 2 
tended wi A lols of Pe "nd 1 of ſmell ; z and a certa 
lofs in the f —_ 

To preſerve the colour, and give it the fall ſweetneſs, it 
ſhould be let to lie in the ſwäarth two days and a half. Then 
- is to be ſpread out, this is properly what is called tedding of 

+ hs and thus it is to lie expoſed to the ſun during the re- 
ae of the day. It is ts be made up into little cocks, 


which are called graſs _— at evening, and ſo left for the 


2 night. 
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night. The next 8 as ſoon as the dew is off the 
ground, theſe graſs cocks are to be pre „ and thus the fide 
of the graſs that had lain undermoſt, w be dried. In this 
condition it is to be all that day. Toward « 0 bi 
cocked up again as before. 

This is an excellent practice, for it at the Ae time gives 
the hay all the advantage of the air and ſun during the gay, 
and defends it from the dews of the night ; which can do little 
harm when it is gathered up in theſe heaps. I have ſeen when 


this cocking up at evening has been omitted, the whole quan- 


tity which was very forward in drying the day before, has Peng 
damp and ſoft, and brought into a worſe condition than at 

for the water of the dew 1 is more hurtful to its colout t 

the. natural juices of the 7 1 In this condition the iel 
and colour have been great. impaired, and there has been 10 
way of recovering them. This is not ſo bad as the praQice 
of the remote furners, whoſe hay. is always brown, and mow- 
burnt; but It is much inferior to the true and cateful method, 
and never fails to reduce the price. 

In the proper method after tedding, ut} 92 71 cocking, ſo 
far as we have named, the hay is to be ſpread again, and 
drawn up into a kind of lengths, which they call windroi 
Theſe windrows are eafily thrown up into cocks, for they lie 
conveniently for that purpoſe :: thus when the weather is fine, 


the hay has the full advantage of it, and if rain come ike 


hay-maktrs can toſs. it into cocks. in a few zen in w 
condition it will get little damage, and is ready to be ſpread 
. again to take the advantage of the next fair dew Bay 


From "theſe windrows the hay | is to be thrown into large | 


cocks, and in theſe to ſtand through the night, and for ſome 


time afterwards : : but it is not, though pretty well made, to be 


carried home directly from the field in this condition. The 2 


ſide of one gf. theſe 2 . cocks will. be ve yery: Offs while there 


is moiſture in the midd and the Farmer's buſineſs is to have 
his hay all alike; not only ſome of the Juices of the graſs will 


remain in that which has been in the innermoſt ach 95 the 


„ 


ther kn As it will ' diy 215 very confer Tod 1555 man- 


ner: three hours wind ns 
nother time. 


If the weather Sade Kors the en is hls 


Aniſhed ; but if rain come, he is not to turn the hay that has 


e the wet as it hy ſpread, but to let it . as ** 0 
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which it will quickly do. On the contrary, if the « over care of 
the hay-makers ſhould.) turn the graſs thus nearly dried, and then 
Cy y e o the ground, the damp of. iche e arth 
would injure it. As the wet is ſlight, and the ſun and air 
have great power; the top will preſently dry again by lying 
as it is. 

Aſter this ſpreading | from, the cocks; the hay may * thrown 
together for convenience of loading... and is in perfect good 


This is the true "method of hay-making, but, in ſome caſes, 
Wie care may be neceſſary. 

We have directed the farmers to get up all large weeds : hut 
when this due care has been neglected, more time, and greater 
Caution will be required in the making of the hay. hen 
there are thick weeds among the grafs, there m be more 


time to ot the whole than where it is clean, for theſe have 


more moiſture : and if the hay be put up damp with. them a- 
mong it, they will give afterwards. . 

The more hands are employed i in making hay, * better; 2 
and a careful eye miſt be kept over wee, to ee 28 do their 
Fre 21231 Was 5 

1953 0 H A P. XII. RN 
( the aftermath, and the winter uſe of graſs ee 


H E hay of the firſt crop being carefully ricked, that trou- 
ble will be entirely off his hands. 774 the weather be fa- 
our his intereſt is to keep. it till perfectly dry upon the 

ound ; but if it be precarjous, he may ſtack it ſooner, ob- 


rving the caution we have given to keep a hollow in the cen- 
tre of the ſtack to prevent its heating, _ 


5 hay being out of Hand, his care is to return to the 


In the more improved counties where the firſt « crop comes 

early, they expect a ſecond ; and keep | the ground as carefully 
for this as for the other. 7 

Ihe new growth is to make che ſecond crop of hay : but, 

at the beſt, that is inferior to the former; and, upon the 
whole, the buſbandman is often in the wrong to depend upon it. 

None but good ground, and What is kept very well in heart, 


will afford a ſecond. crop worth cutting ; ; and even this not 


well, unleſs che weather favours. At the beſt the profit is 
but moderate, and the hazard is conſiderable ; ſo that in may 
caſes, it is better | to uſe the ground for feeding. OR 

Where matiure is ſcarce, and where there is not all this exact 
care uſed d about graſs grounds, the farmer muſt not expect the 


— 


advantages | 
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advantages we name, to him who uſes more art, and more ex- 
pence in his improvements. It is not 2 ground in the moſt. 
improved counties that will yield a ſecond crop of hay to ad- 
vantage, and in the leſs improved grounds, the huſbandman is 
not to expect one crop every year. 55 
The crop of hay from . unds, is like that of corn on 
the plowed land, the utmoſt the ſoil is able to produce; and 
it exhauſts it accordingly. Therefore as in the counties where 
leſs improvement by manure is uſed, a fallow once in three 
years is allowed to recover the heart of the ground; in ſuch 
places, the crop of hay ſhould alſo be once in three years ſpared 
bt ſtrength for the others. | „ TN 
here is ſome 2 in this, which may be called the 
year of fallow for the graſs, in that it is not altogether uſe- 
eſs : for, though it is not to be mown that year for hay, it 
may be eaten by the cattle. There will be the more upon it 
for them, becauſe the heart is not ſuffered to run up to head 
for hay: and their dung as they feed will be enriching and im- 
proving the ground, OO ae ro. 
This will be perfectly underſtood by what we have before 
ſaid of the growth of plants in general. The root ſupplies the 
leaves with abundant nouriſhment, while there is no ſtalk : 
when the ſtalk grows it demands a great deal, the leaves there- 
fore have leſs; and when the ſeed comes toward ripening, all 
the care of nature is directed thither. _ 75 
This ſhews the advantage of the year of fallow, as it may 
be called, to graſs grounds, that is, the year in which they 
are fed, not mowed. The growth of the graſs into ſtalk ex- 
hauſts the root, and ſtarves the leaves. This is ſuffered in the 
hay En, and it is therefore the hay crop exhauſts the land. 
When a piece of graſs ground is kept a whole year for feed- 
ing, the ſtalks are eaten off as they would riſe, and the leaves 
being alſo conſtantly cropped, new ones are continually ſent 
up in their places; which being again eaten down before the 
are of a ſize to exhauſt the roots much, the whole plant is 
kept in a condition of conſtant vigour, and the roots in ſtrength 
and heart, en Sai ? ü 
In this manner the year of fallow is to be conducted in 
thoſe counties, where the want of improvement renders it ne- 
ceſſary: with us the aftermath is to riſe to a new crop for mow- 
ing, or to be eaten on the ground, according to the circum- 
ſtances and occaſions of the farmer, = 
In eating it off, the larger cattle are to be let on firſt, and 
ſheep afterwards. Theſe will eat where the oxen and cows 
can find nothing more; and when the ground is fed down Nx | 
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| <HESE, are principally of foreign origin, and all of them 


* The method of ultule has been alſo copied 88805 abroad, 


but we have greatly improved it. Tis the character of the 
Engliſh to receive and adopt the productions of other countries, 
and to make them our own by improvement. We have in 
no article done it more than in this of the foreign graſſes. | 
There are many reaſons to take à piece of F424 ound out 1 
corn, and ſow it with graſs. This uſed to be done in the 


| huſbandry, with common graſs ſeed, . but at preſent the c 


tom is by ſome of theſe, and the profit four, five, or more 
times greater. 

There are great reaſons for varying a crop from time to time. 
And theſe anſwer excellently for that purpoſe, giving the land 


an. advantageous kind of fallow, while they afford a Profitable 


produce. 

hf huſbandman ſees alen the advantage of ſowing corn or 
pulſe, where graſs would hardly grow, but this is raiſed at an 
expence of manure and tillage, and laſts no longer than one 
ſeaſon : theſe graſſes will grow, with proper management, on 
ſuch ground as will not bear common graſs; they will 


alſo follow corn when it has quite exhauſted the land," 


Corn rooting ſlightly, can exhauſt only the ſuperficial part 
of the ſoil,” fo int theſe which go deeper find nouriſhment: 
and at the ſame time fallow and improve the upper part, which 
will be wanted for corn again. 

The pulſe kind are all improvers of land by this means; 3 
dy ſhading the ſurface and * it, while they draw but 
little nouriſhment : but theſe graſſes do much better, they co- 
ver the ſurface more cloſely, ſo , rk there is more advantage 
to the ground, and they penetrate deep for their nouriſhment. 
They differ from pulſe in this, that they require a great deal of 


| food, but then they take it from ſuch part of the ground as is 


not called upon for culture. 

Every thing that enriches land acts upon one of theſe two 
principles, as manure or as fallow. The manure gives a fer- 
my from themſelves. The fallow leaves the ground open ta 

receive 
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" = * it from the air: : but it yl bet it * where ſo it have 


14111 


W and rf cg which are vo oh dme They dig 
to a depth ſufficient to raiſe a new parcel of mould; and they 
bury the former ſurface in the hollow from . they throw 

hat, In the ſame manner theſe graſſes act, though under 
2 Iifferunt form, and every way more ſucceſsfully. In that caſe 
the ſuperficial earth is thrown under the new ſurface, where it 

athers frelh ſtrength, and will be fit to nouriſh crops a 

n this method of the graſſes, that under part, inſtead of be- 
ing thrown, up, is exhauſted by plants, whoſe roots go down 


to it; and the upper part lies a reſt, or with very little de- 
mand of nouriſhment from it. It is all the time ſheltered by 


the ſpreading branches of the crop, and enriched why Gs "em 
and. rains; and occaſionally by the dung of IR, 


C HAP. XIV. Aa 
07 be its moſt proper ſoils, and the manner of 3 | 


of other countries, we made a reſerve in favour of clo- 
ver, ſaying only, they were ſo in general. As to this in par- 
ticular, it agrees in the manner of raiſing and cultivating with 
the reſt; and we have the ſeed of ſome. kinds from abroad; 
but it is in its origin a native of our own country. The com- 
mon red trefoil, yulgarly called red honey ſuckle, is wild clo- 
yer, and there is no other difference e that and what 


we raiſe by culture, but what the richer foil and addition of 


dreſſings has made. 
Clover, and the artificial graſſes, have not the leaft reſem- 


blance of graſs, the uſe they ſerve in ſupplying the place of it, 


has occaſioned their being called by the ſame name. _ 

Clover is a low plant, and naturally leans on the ground. 
The roots are fibrous, ſome few ſmall ones ſpread under the 
ſurface, . but the greater part penetrate down. To draw up a 
root from common ground, one would ſuppoſe it did not 
down above three inches; in a well ee field, where he 
earth is light and mellow, the longeſt: fibres carefully drawn, 
will meaſure about fix inches; but they may be traced with 
care to fifteen or eighteen; and do 5 4 penetrate much far- 
ther ; Lon that they are then very fine, and ſcarce to be dif» 

ui 

"The ſtalks are numerous, jointed, and ſpreading. The 


leaves 


W HEN we ſpoke of the artificial graſſes, as the product 


5 ey 
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leaves grow froth the ſtalk, and many from iks root.” "Each: 
or ſtalk Abe x ge n it, and they are often ſpotted in the 
fell; © een are fed, aud Nac in ine 1 & he 
Find of ee Th ae of, th t he ſhape o 0 ge h 
ſor,” but fan, narrower, longer, and not 15 8 Open 3 and 5 
Are contained itt 4 kind of little Pods, : bY is A 'drop 
andthe ke Face at the bottom of each flower, wh ence it 
Mie ir Hatde ef Honey-ſuckle. . DE de 
"Clover" differ Face to the 4 of culture in bige ez 
abt che form of preadng of 50 A ore 7 | 
berger . 


Ee 

Hes wir o upon this 1 25 Fl Rk 05 here 7, a mois 770 
feel got 775 "he go e it is larger and more er 

Te 1; eaves Ate Larger, 4 are the heads of flowers. 175 
tave Alf what” we d an the iron clover, which is ve ſweet 
and Yniaffer th _—_ ut it differs no otherwiſe than' from the 
fame kind of Acefdents. The Dutch" and Flemiſh taught us 
the uſe of clover, and. they raife it to a great advantage at this 
time, the quantities they ſometimes obtain from an acre being 
too great for the credit of thoſe who have not ſeen their great 
cate and exceffent management. 

Wich reſpeck to the ſoils the richeſt alivays ſucceeds beſt with 
aver, and. there is none ſo ood. but it may be worth while 
to rife this graſß upon it. There is Iand too rich for corn, Tat 
ir wif make ir. 80 rank, but rhis will excellentiy nourifh cf 
v7 and on tie vtfier hand, it is a'bad and ignorant Praies 
to fw this on poor ground, for it will never come to good. 

Whatever would be needful to uit ſuch land to corn, che 
time wil be neckffary to make it bring clover to god. 

We mean to. ſnew what 1 is neceſſary for clover, but we tat 
inform the farmer, chat in the common courſe of things it is. 
not to be ſbwrr or richt land new broke” up; or on ſuch as has 
been dreſſed arid prepared purpoſely”; but is to follow he nd 
wilt chem ſerve in the double "capacity of Yielding a rich © Top, 
and preparing the Tand for cotit again. * 

ke beſt foil for over is à light, warm, and he earth. 
88 as is princigally what we call mellow earth, dat wich a 
potrion of ſomewtrat amy, for otherwiſe pure nellow 1712 
ole is apr to fie tod heavy for clover, 
A rick loam is an excellent natural ſoit for it. 
" The land defigned for clover muſt be brought into beat, ae 
Lage,” and for this reaſon it very well follows corn, as it ten 
comes upon a land which has been well wrought, and with re- 
ſpeR, to the nourifhment this plant requires, is not exhauſted. 


ir 


% 
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If the farmer ſhould chuſe to break up a piece of ground on 
| Purpoſe for clover, the freſhneſs of it will make that growth 
ſucceed, though in its nature it ſhould be improper. As to 
other ſoils different from thoſe we have, named, if the farmer 
finds it convenient to uſe clover upon them, he muſt manure 
them accordingly. Marle, dung, lime, or the like, which 
are uſed to prepare land for corn, are alſo proper in this caſe 
for clover. VVV 4145-64-40 
The common cuſtom of ſowing it with corn is liable to ob- 
jections, but they may be got over by a proper management; 
and then this will be found a profitable methoec. 
Nothing is more common than ſowing clover with barley; 
in which caſe it is apt ſometimes to over-power the barley in 
its firſt growth, and will do great damage. In a wet ſummer 
the clover will grow at a great tate, and the injury ,of the bar- 
ley will be very great this way ;. on the other hand, in a very 
dry ſummer it 1s too apt to fail. 25 ko Coe 
. To prevent the damage of the barley by the growth of the 
Clover, the beſt way is, though they are ſown on the ſame: 
ground, not to ſow them at the ſame time. Let him ſow bar- 
— alone in the uſual manner, and wait till it is three inches 
high above the ground: then let him ſow his clover by means 
of a hand drill. This wilt anſwer the purpofe extreamly well. 
The clover will do better than when the ſeed is ſcattered at 
random; and not the leaſt damage will be done the barley, b 
drawing the drill through the field, the perſon entruſted 280 : 
the work being tolerably careful. : 3 
In this way the barley will have got ſo much head before 

the clover ſhoots, that it will be too ſtrong to be over-pow- 
ered by it; and at the ſame time, if the ſeaſon prove dry, it 
will be high enough to defend the clover. _ 

We have ſaid clover may be ſown alone, but when it is 
judged more proper to ſow it with another crop, barley is not 
the only kind: it may very well be ſown with oats. 
When a crop of any corn is to have clover among it, leſs. 
ſeed ſhould be uſed than if it were to grow alone: and as to 
the manner of ſowing it, if that be done by hand with the 
corn, there ſhould be choſen a fine mild day for the purpoſe ; 
becauſe the ſeed is ſo light that otherwiſe it would be blown a- 
bout, and left on the ground in an irregular manner. The beſt 
way by far is the drilling it in afterwards. 


The time of ſowing muſt depend upon that of the corn with 
which it is to grow. The little time after is very well worth 
2 for though it keep the clover back, it brings the corn 
forward. If che farmer be deſirous of having a crop of clover 
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| is to ſow it with black oats, and get them in as early as poſs 


_ winter rye, if ſown with them in the beginning of October. 


by no other. A dry ſummer hurts a crop of young clover ex- 


| have a long time of wet, before there will be any ſun or 


the reaping of the corn. 


more deep. 185 


it, as it will almoſt any thing; but clover being a native ef 
our country, is not a very tender plant: if the winter be to- 


in ſuch a manner in the ground, as to yield an early and ve 


abundance among it, and many of them being of quicker 
- growth will over-power it. | | * 


land for graſs, chuſe to ſow it with ray graſs and clover mix'd: 
| but the beſt method is to ſow them at different times, though 
they are to grow together afterwards: the beſt corn for ſowing 
with ray graſs and clover is wheat, and the beſt way of do- 

ing it is thus. The wheat being ſown at its natural time, let 

the ſeed of the ray graſs be fown with it and the clover the 
following ſpring. This muſt be done early, chat the clover 


early in the ground, though ſown with corn, the beſt method 

The ſpring corns are not the only kinds among which clo- 
ver may be ſown. It will thrive very well with wheat and 
There are adv attending this method, that are to be had 
treamly. There is no plant that more requires rain in the time 
of its firſt ſhooting. It is for this reaſon when ſown very early 
with black oats it always thrives, becauſe it has the advantage 
of the rains of ſpring. When it is fown in the beginning of 
winter, with wheat or rye, it fares ſtil] better, for it is ſure to 


drought to hurt it. In this caſe alſo it ſtrengthens itſelf in the 


ground extreamly, and is always found thick and flouriſhing on 


Some might fancy that a thick crop of clover growing among 
wheat, would impoveriſh that grain, becauſe of the great quan- 
tity of nouriſhment it requires ; but they do not interfere with 
one another, the wheat rooting ſuperficially, and the clover 


When clover is ſown alone October is the beſt time, though 
ſpring be commonly choſen, Very ſevere weather may hurt 


lerably mild it will make vigorous ſhoots, and ſtrengthen itſelf 


Plentiful crop in the ſucceeding ſummer ; after which it wi 

continue firm in the ground, and encreaſing in value. There 
is this particular advantage in ſowing clover in October, that 
It comes up free from weeds, whereas in ſpring they riſe in 


* 


Some, when they are about to lay down a piece of corn 


may, during its firſt growth, have the advantage of the ſpring 


tains, and be got to an height in ſummer. 


There is, in the common way of huſbandry, another _ | 
= 2 EC -- : | | on 


* 
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fon for ſowing it very early in the ſpring in this caſe, which is, 
that nothing more can be done as to the covering it at that 
ſeaſon, but rolling the field: now rolling, while the corn is 
very young, will help it; but if it ſhould be done when it has 

into ſtalk, it will hurt that crop extreamly ty breaking the 
| — ich diflicultly recover ſuch an injury, after they have 
arrived at any ſtrength. This we have explained at large in a 
eceding part, under the article of rolling. . 
When the farmer thus ſows two graſſes with wheat, he is 
to let in the laſt in the ſame manner as with the barley, if he 
will follow the moſt reaſonable practice. Let him ſow ray - 
graſs with the wheat in October; but when he comes in ſpri 
to ſow his clover, let it not be done by hand, but by the hand 
drill, and ſow the clover we have directed when it is to grow 
with barley. | | ; : 
The damage the ſevereſt winter can do clover, is not fo 
eat as that of a dry ſummer to ſuch as has been ſown late in 


fr 


ing. If the roots be tolerably covered, and the ſoil lie any 
thing doſe about them, they will get no harm, When the 
farmer finds danger of the winter, with reſpet to a young 
Crop of clover that is alone, his beſt method is to turn in his 
ſheep to eat it before the ſevere ſeaſon. The leaves and ſtalks 
which would have been deſtroyed by the froſts, will have an- 
ſwered their purpoſe ; and the root being better- ſecured than 
before, by the trampling of the cattle, which fixes the ground 
about it, will ſtand perfectly well: having no head to ſupport 
during the winter, it will ſend up its leaves and ftalks vige- - 
roully in ſpring. a Sh 
Ihe huſbandman is to conſider next the nature and quali 
of the ſeed; to chuſe ſuch as is new, and of a good kind. 
Among the ſeveral quantities of clover ſeed offered to ſale, there 
is a great deal of variety of colour; ſome is yellowiſh, ſome 
rediſh, and ſome blackiſh. The yellowiſh is the beſt, and to 
have the true tint, this ſhould be a greeniſh yellow; the red- 
iſh is the next good colour, that which is black is worſt. 
It ſhould be clean, large, and gloſſy on the ſurface, which 
is always a proof of its goodneſs, as a duſty heavy aſpect ſhews 
it has been damp, or has had inſects in it. The next conſi- 
deration is the quantity; about this there is much diſpute, ſome 
fay fix pound is enough for an acre, others uſe twelve of four» 
teen. | 55 : 
The genera] practice is wrong in allowing too much ſeed 3 
but thoſe who uſe this ſmalleſt quantity err on the other fide : 
ſix pounds is too little. Clover never grows to any conſiderable 
ſize ; it is but ſmall in compariſon of other of the: artificial 
"IS, ES > Fraſces, 
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36 OF GRASS ES. Box VII. 
graſſes, therefore the plants are not to be kept at that diſtance 
which the others may be with advantage. Eight pounds of 


good ſeed is as little as ſhould be allowed to an acre in any 


condition; and thoſe who go beyond ten, allow what is ſuper- 


fluous. Nine pound may be called a good quantity: the-lar- 
geſt quantities yield not only the ſmalleft, but the worſt crops. 
Many of thoſe who have written on this ſubject ſay, that a 
very large quantity of ſeed will you him ſo much the larger 
This has been the general crror. 6397 114-0299 


| 8 ; CHAP. XV. | 
Of the feeding cattle on freſh clover. | 
ing cattle upon it as it grows; and the laying it up for 
mowing, for hay: in this it reſembles the natural graſs, and 
anſwers both theſe purpoſes in the ſame beneficial manner, But 
there muſt be care in the feeding it on the ground. 

The richeſt foods on our own tables are capable of doing 
us the moſt harm. They will often breed diſtempers in us, 
and cattle are no more exempt from theſe than we are. 

Clover is a very rich food for them, and they are ſo fond of 


it, as to eat of it often immoderately; wherefore unleſs care be 


taken, eſpecially when the clover is rich, and they are ſud- 
denly turned into it, they will get diſorders. An acre. of 
clover will, on a moderate computation, feed as many cattle as 
ſix acres of the common run of paſture grounds: but, in or- 
der to make the moſt of it, they ſhould not be turned into 
the field to trample it down at random: it ſhould be mowed 
freſh as it is wanted, and given them green in racks. | 

Cattle being turned at random into freſh clover, will eat of 
it till they burſt. It is beſt to feed them with it freſh mown, 


in proper quantities firſt, that they may be uſed to it, before 


they are turned in to take their fill. The novelty of the taſte 
recommends it, and they are like children in the ſhop of a 
grocer, whoſe only danger is till they are uſed to the ſweet 
things; after which they will not eat to hurt themſelves. 

Some conſideration muſt be had as to the ſtate of the cattle : 
for ſome: will bear a rich nouriſhment better than others. As 
for ſuch as ſeem moſt likely to receive miſchief, the beſt way is 
to give them ſtraw with it at firſt. 55 | 


hen they are firſt turned into the field of clover, it ſhould 


be done gradually. 


The right method is firſt to turn them in about the middle 


of a hot day, when they have eat before, and the leaves of 


the clgyer are a little flagged. The great danger of this food 


i 
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is, 'when eaten in too great quantities, and when the dew is 
upon it; therefore care being taken as to the dryneſs of the 
clover, the next article is the not ſuffering them to eat too 
much. - They ſhould. be ſuffered to be in the clover but half 
an hour the firſt day; the next day they ſhould be turned in 
at the ſame time, and left an hour, and ſo on till they are ac- 
cuſtomed to it : this we have obſerved generally befpre, ſpeak- 
ing of the horſe and its food: but it is proper to be more par- 
ticular here. od | 
Some regard is to be had to the weather; for experience 
ſhews, clover is apt to damage horſes in wet ſeaſons, and much 
leſs ſo in dry. | | Ces | 
It is for the good of the clover, as well as of the cattle, 
to keep them off in wet. weather : their feet are apt to do a 
great deal. of harm at any time, but they will do moſt when 
the ground is damp. 55 : | 
Th he addition of ray graſs to clover is advantageous in all re- 
ſpects, and in none more than this of health to the cattle 
that feed upon it. Ray graſs is more of the nature of the 
common and natural graſs of our paſtures, which is their pro- 
per food; therefore being mixed with the other, it tends to cor- 
rect its richneſs ;. and, in ſome degree, anſwers the purpoſe of 
ſtraw, which we. have ſaid is proper to be mixed with it. At 
the ſame time that it renders it more wholeſome, it increaſes 
the crop in quantity, for this ſpreads under the ſurface at the 
root; whereas the clover penetrates down deep, ſo that they 
grow as well together as the corn and the clover; and the 
quantity is vaſtly increaſed upon the ground; for the leaves 
grow together as naturally and as well as the roots, ſtanding no 
more in one another's way than they do. The clover ſpreads 
in an gpen looſe manner, and its branches ſhelter the ground 
| Where the roots of. the ray graſs ſtand, ſo that it is moiſt and 
full of nouriſhment : in the mean time, the narrow ſlender 
leaves of the ray graſs riſe up and appear through the clover, 
without any difficulty. Both grow together; and are fit to be 
mowed together for drying, or to eat together on the ground; 
but there is this caution to be given the farmer, that claver and 
ray graſs do not prepare the land for corn any thing nearly ſo 
well as clover alone. A crop of clover improves the ground, 
by ſheltering the ſyperficial part, and drawing its nouriſhment 
from ſome depth; but ray graſs roots ſhallow as corn does, 
and therefore the ground is, in ſome degree, exhauſted where 
the corn is to get its nouriſhment. . | 2 
We do not ſpeak. this fo abſolutely as if ray graſs was ne: 
ver to be mixed with clover, where corn is ta come after» 
| WI wards, 
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warts, The farther will know by this, that, in general, clo- 
ver alone is proper to be ſown where the land is ſobn to bear 


. Eorn again; but, on the contrary, when it is intended to lie 


longer in grafs, then clover and ray graſs together. When ray 
graſs is mixed with clover, where cern is to follow ſoon, the 


quantity of the ray graſs muſt be ſmall; whereas when the 


fe. is to lie long in graſs, the quantity of the ray ſhould be 


ows are ſubject to diſorders from clover ; and when it does 
"Hot take this effect, it injures their milk in flavour, and is pre- 
Judicial to the dairy. This is greatly abated by mixing ray 
graſs in ſowing, for this being nearer the natural provender o. 
the cow, takes leſs effect upon her than with the other. The 
common graſs of our paſtures has frequently the wild clover 
among it; ſo that there is no other difference between a field 
of clover and ray graſs, and one of our common paſtures, 
where there is a large ſhare of honey-ſuckle- trefoil ; but that 
the one is a mixture of graſs and clover, in which the graſs has 
the larger proportion; and the other is a mixture of the ſame 
things, in which the clover has the largeſt part. OF, 
Clever, though it is a much more laſting crop than any of 
the pulſe kind, which are ſown for the ſame purpoſe of im- 
proving the ground, yet is but of a certain duration, and that 
not equal to faintfoine, or ſome other of the artificial graſſes. 
Clover will laſt well enough three years ; but after that it de- 
elines fo greatly; that it is not worth continuing upon the 
ground. Therefore the farmer at the end of three years, muſt, 
in the common courſe of his practice, plow up the land again: 
if he deſign it for a different crop, he will find it very well 
improved; if he intend to continue the clover longer upon it, 
he muſt ſow a freſh parcel after good plowing, as he did the 
firſt, and it will ſtand three years more in the ſame manner. 
The common practice requires this ; but it does not fol- 
low, that the thing is in itfelf abſolutely neceſſary. For it 


might be much otherwiſe in another manner of managing the 


On certain occaſions, common ꝑraſs requires its year of 


| veſt; and, if clover on the third year were not to be mowed, 


but only eaten, it is probable it would recover itſelf ſo as to 
laſt longer. It is an experiment worthy to be made. : 
The Dutch were the inventers of cutting clover green, and 
giving it to cattle in the racks : beſide its not ſubjectin: them 
to diſorders, there is a great deal of frugality in this manage- 


ment. j „„ 
Where dove. was given in this way to larger cattle, i: __. 
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diſcovered hags are fond of it: this lod to the trying mem with 
clover z and it has been found an excellent ſood, Some have 
propoſed extravagant profits from this; but without 3 
to ſuch calculations there may be great advantage, in it. 
Feeding cows on clover would be more regar were it not 
Found to give a taſte t che milk. The farmer when he ſees 
an-inconvenience, is not to fuppoſe it ean never be remedied. 
The cure is eaſy, it is only the not them feed entirely 
upon the clover.” The natural food of the cow is common 
— the clover»ſhould not be given alone. When the ray 
is mixed with clover it is more proper for cows, but the 
method is to feed them in clover during the day, and 
turn them into a common paſture at night: the milk is thus 
rendered abundant by the clover, and is kept to its common 
| taſte by the other graſ 
When hogs are dal tooſe into a clover field, | 
and taint it with their dung and urine, after which * will 
not eat it freely, This is fo great a diſadvantage, that I have 
ſeen where — have throve 2 upon it for a time, 
they have afterwards pined aw It is not that the clover 


does not agree with them, but t at they have ſpoiled it, and 


don't like it any longer in that condition, Feeding them with 


it properly, it would be an excellent improvement upon the 
common methods in that reſpect. 


Sheep are alſo fed advantageouſly with clover : they will eat 


it freſh, or in hay; and it is of vaſt ſervice in the breed! 


up 
of houſe lambs. The ewes feed on it in ſummer in the 


1d, 


and in winter on the hay under cover; and there is no foad - 


that ſupplies them with ſuch plenty of milk. 

The farmier will find rely a * article in feeding of his 
horſes in ſummer and winter ; the graſs and hay being equally 
proper, under a right management. Sheep, and graſs lambs 


will alſo very well fatten upon it; and the ſtore ſheep may be. 


ſupported on it during fummer. 

gow have ſowed clover with peaſe, and others with horfe 
beans. The peaſe are apt to ſpoil the clover; but there are 
occaſions in which it is proper. The beans, as they do not lie 
upon the ground, are not liable to the fame objection ; but the 
preparation of the land for beans being leſs than for peaſe, 
and the clover requiring a very well al 
not ſucceed ſo wel hen he change of crops renders i it no- 
ceſſary, theſe chings 1 may he done; and ſome time may be ſa- 
ved by a crop of clover, in which the ground qtherwite would 


be idle; but theſe are accidental] *confiderations, - The proper 
and proñtable methods are thoſe we have direcded 1 in _ 
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ed ground; this does 
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common method, with barley or oats, or with het. 
R/ 

| Of the mowing of clover, and its hay, 
| T HE growth of clover is ſo ſtrong, that it may, where 
1 ® circumſtances ſuit, be mowed more than once in the year. 
The firſt time is toward the end of May. The root hay 
been well ſtrengthened in the ground; and the ſhoots are nu- 
merous and ſtrong. The farmer is to look well upon it for 
the proper ſeaſon, for it is not jn the nature of theſe things 


F , to allpt any certain day of the month. It is a particular con- 
bg dition of the plant that gives the rule for mowing, and- this 


may happen according to the ſoil, ſeaſon, and other accidents 
forwarder one year, and backwarder another ; and earlier in one 

crop, and later in another the ſame year. 
The latter end of May is the uſual time of clovers firſt 


3 


gin to look upon it in the middle of May; and obſerve in 
what condition it is with reſpect of flowering. The time when 


to flower, the leaves and ſtalks of all plants are then fulleſt of 
virtue. 8 „ 8 
The flowers of clover grow in ſmall tufts, or roundiſh heads, 
at the tops of the branches, in form of green, hairy buttons, 
ſome time before the flowers begin to open. The farmer is to 
watch the appearance of theſe, and to obſerve how they gradu- 
ally come toward ripenęſs; and he is to ſend in his mowers 
juſt before they begin generally to blow. A few will make a 
ſhew here and there in the field, while the reſt are exactly in 
their right condition; for there is no plant, a whole field of 
.which gets into flower all together. This is his time, when 
all the plants are full of heads, and ſome few of them only 
have begun to open into flowers. Several have erred in letting 


* 


ſtill in many places, they ought to ſee it in full flower all over 
the field before they begin. e MY 


The intent of the farmer is, ' firſt, to get a crop of rich hay, 
and next to have his clover foots in a ſtrong and vigorous con- 


great coniequence, | t 
The time when his hay will be beſt, is when it is thus juſt 
getting into flower, and this is a time at which it has not ex- 
hauſted the roots. If it be cut juſt at that period, the roots 
n e he rn der bad. ie furt, will puſh que 
| : Mo 5 4 wy melx 
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7 | that article ; either with clover alone, -with ray graſs in the | 


coming fit for cutting, but it may be ſooner. He ſhould be- 


clover is fitteſt to be cut for hay, is juſt when it is getting in- 


the clover ſtand too long for the firſt mowing ; and they think 


dition; for their ſhooting quickly afterwards, is a thing of 


their ſhoots with a og ſtrength; but if the plant have 
been ſuffered. to ſtand till all of it be in full lower, and ſome 
getting into ſeed, which happens 2 ſoon afterwards; the 

Kos of nouriſhment that has been called up, has, in a great 


degree, exhauſted the roots, and they will grow poorly after- 


wards for ſome time. 


- Therefore as ſoon as all the plants are knotted, or have the 


heads formed at the end of their branches, let the crop be cut; 
and let the mowers have caution to cut it as even as poſſible, 
for this greatly forwards the growth of the new ſhoots. When 
cut, it is to be managed exactly as common graſs, and ſo made 
into a dry, firm, and ſound hay. The farmers muſt not be 
ſurprized at clovers ſhrinking in the drying, far that it always 
.does in a very particular manner, its branches falling toge- 
ther, and the whole getting into a 22 ſmall compaſs. 

Care is to be taken thoroughly to dry this, becayſe having 
a great deal of natural moiſture, it will otherwiſe be ready to 


become damp afterwards, and by that means to decay. Be- 


ing cut at this proper growth, and carefully managed in the 
_ . making, it will be an extreamly rich and wholeſome food for 
the fattening all kinds of cattle. . When it has ſtood too long 
upon the ground before cutting, the hay is too rank, and has 
_ the excellent qualities of this firſt crop when made in per- 
fection. T 
After mowing this crop. the land is to reſt, and occaſionally 
it may be mowed again once, toward the end of ſummer, or 
twice: the former time in July, and the other toward autumn. 
There may be reaſon for cutting three crops of clover; for 
different farms are circumſtanced variouſly ; but to ſpeak in ge- 
neral, it is not what the huſbandman ought to make the 'rule 
of his practice. Very often when three crops are cut, there 
is not weather for making the laſt tolerably, for the clover 
requires good weather, more than common graſs, becauſe of 
its juicy nature. When the ſeaſon favours, the ſecond crop 
_ . Impoveriſhes the third, and ſeldom gives it time to ripen. 

In the common run of things the advice that is moſt profita- 
bly to be. followed, is to make but two crops of clover hay; 
and this is very material, when one of them is intended for 
getting of ſeed, which is very proper: in this caſe there re- 
quires a time for the laſt crop to ripen thoroughly, which it 
will rarely do when two have been cut hefore. E 
We ſhall ſuppoſe the laſt crop of clover in the ſummer, to 
be intended for ſeed ; and in this caſe it muſt ſtand a good 
. while. The owner muſt look in upon it from time to time; 
. ang watch the ſeaſon of its ſęed being ripe, He muſt wait _ 
Wy | | f 5 | Wit 
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does not require all that length of time that a cr 
the ſtalks and leaves are fuller of juice. When d 


. ver ſeparate tolerably ; and 
fear of waſte, in a 25 


at any rate. 
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with patience z and he may wait without fear, for this is not 
ono.of theſe crops, the ſeeds of which are apt to ſhed. | 
If clover have been well managed, the ſeeds will begin to | 
appear in the hafte joward the end of Auguſt, ſooner er 
later, according to the foil, feaſon, and manner of ſowing: 


from this time it will take between three weeks and a month 


wo be thoroughly ripe: and when it is in that condition the 


Nalk will begin to grow brown, This is the caſe in all plants, 


and this is the time for mowing it. When the ftalks are 
Þrown or yellow, and on opening the huſks the feed is found 


d be yellowjh, the full time of cutting it is come, then the 


farmer is to take the advantage of a good dry day, and get it 
down." It js then to be made with care into bay, but this 
does when 


ried it is td 
þe laid up, and to be kept in the ſtraw in ſpri 
Toward the latter end of March it is os ba vided and 


feparated from the firaw. Aﬀer this the huſky part is go be 

well dried in the ſun, and thraſhed again; after this ſecond 

thraſhing it ſhould be 2 for. a farther drying, and then 
3 


worked about with rakes, and rubbed — Fa in the 


hand and by-this means a great deal more ſhed may be get 


dut of it. 

By the — that at the farmer will find in getting the feed 
| of clover clean, he will learn not to be afraid of letting it 
And in the field till earn ripe, for otherwiſe it will ne- 

may be ſure there is no great 
that is wad unwilling to leave the huſk 


Two buſhels of good ſeed will generally be had from an 


 arre: but it is the niceſt affair in 41 thraſhing, ſo that the 


farmer muſt ſee to get a perſon who underſtands it: ſuch a one 


will do four times the buſineſs of another. 


The difficulty of petting the clover ſeed clean from the cha, 
has induced ſome to prefer ſowing i it in the huſk, and there is 


- no preat danger of its ſucceeding, provided it can be diſtributed 


properly on the ground; but as the wind is apt to have too 
much power upon clover ſeed, in the common way of ſowing 
it, when it is clean, it muſt have more this way, and there 


will be danger of its blowing into heaps in ſome places, and 


leaving others vacant. 

This obje&ion is only of force againſt the common way of 
ſowing : where that is done by the hand drill, as we have ad- 
viſed in the ſowing clover with barley, it may as well be ufed 


huſk and all, for it ma be laid 1 in with the ſame re ularit 
if naked, 3 I yy e The 


Boox VII. OF GRASSES ag 
The ſerd of clover of the firſt year is better than any other, 


but it will grow well the &cond : after this it i hazardous 
ruſting i, Ter al of the feed mikeartying. 2 
CHAP. XVII. : 
- Of the foil Fer ſaintfoin, and its growth. - 
Te. articles give ſaintfoin the preference over clover 3 
its larger ſize and its longer continuance in the ground. 
Clover lafts F properly but three years, ſaimfoin will laſt four 
times as long; or more than that if neceſſury. In order to 
keep clover a little longer upon the ground without freſh fove« 


ing, the ſecond crop muſt be given up as to mowing ; it muſt 
| Rand to feed: and when the ſeeds have ſcattered themſelves, 


| ſheep muſt be turned in to feed. This is a method attended 


with evident diſadvantages, and is often inconvenient : ſaintfoin 
requires no ſuch management. Let a ground be once well co: 
vered with it, and it will take care of itſelf afterwards; vrhen 
it is thoupht fit to — up the land, corn thrives excellently 
upon it : the method of doing this, we have ſhewn already. 
Any foil 1 do enc t chalk: on very poor, ſtony, and 
ſandy grounds it will do very well: and though it be a plant 
chat naturally roots very deep, yet it will thrive where the 


mould is but ſhallow : its deep rooting is a great advantage 


where there is compaſs : for this makes the leaves of ſaintfoin 
look freſh, and ferve excellently for cattle ; when all others 


are parched with a drought in * ſummers. The ſun tan 


take no effect upon a root that goes ſo deep; and it always 
finds nouriſhment there, while the ſuperficial mould in which 
43510 and ſuch other things are rooted, is. ſcorched and 


up. 
SBeintſoin is an excellent crop any where, but it will anfwer 
beſt of all in thoſe places where manure is ſcarce : it may chere · 
fore be conſidered as one of the beſt crops the farmers in the 
remote counties can take into their hands. They need not be 
afraid of a ſtony * under the ſhallow mould in theſe 
aces, as that is a commqn condition of much of the land 
ere, for the faintfoin will puſh its roots through the cracks 
that there always are in beds of ſtone near the —_— and by 
that means find nouriſhment lower. 


CHAP. XVIII. h 
of ſowing faintfoin, and managing it while on the ground. 


Sg * AINTFOIN ſo far partakes of the nature of clover, that 
it may be ſown either alone or with corn; or it may be 


fown entire or with u mjxture of ray graly, | This latter = 


0 ; 
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beſt practice. 


44 OF GRASSES. Boox VII. 
thod is not of that advantage that it is in the eaſe of vlover, 
far: ſaintfoin is very well able to fill a land alone, and it has not 
the inconveniences that attend clover, in diſordering the cattle; 
— AWA to 5; ET . 

The moſt uſual way at preſent is, to ſow ſaintfoin with bar- 
ley, and this in the common method of huſbandry, is a very 
ſucceſsful practice. Let the ground be plowed three times, to 
get it into a very fine condition; for as clover requires this, 
in order to produce a tolerable crop, ſaintfoin renders it more 
neceſſary; and it is very well worth while, becauſe of the long 
w_ pawl lf. ff. ee 
The land being broken by tillage, ſhould. be manyred with 
mellow dung, or ſome of the. richer additions in a ſmall quan- 
tity, as ſoot; than which nothing is better. This done the 
barley. is to be ſown, and after it is harrowed in, the ſaintfoin 
is to be ſown by the broad caſt-way. But let the perſon who 
does it have a caution given him, to ſcatter the ſeed very thin, 
and ſow it twice in a place. This is the only way of raifing 


a crop of ſaintfoin * to the common methods, with 


any tolerable degree of regularity. When ſown, the ground 
is to be harrowed lightly over, and nothing more is to be done 


till the time of rolling the barley, which i; alſo of great uſe 


to the ſaintfoin. _ VVV | 
: . Thoſe who ſow ſaintfoin with oats muſt uſe the ſame ge. 
neral method as with barley, but the former is always the 


better. 


Saintfoin may be ſown alone in ſpring; but that is not the 

ſe may as well be got into the ground the Oc- 
tober before, and by this means there will be a crop of it a year 
ſooner than there would be in the common way. The choice 


: of the ſeed depends upon the ſame particulars as that of clover, 


it ſhould be clean, heavy, dry, and of a ſhining ſurface. The 
freer from huſks the better. „ 
The difference in reſpect of the quantity of ſeed to be al- 


lowed in this, and in the drill huſbandry, is very conſiderable: 


five or ſix buſhels are commonly allowed in this way of the 
broad caſt ſowing, to an agre, and leſs than four is not ſuffi- 
cient ; the other is rather too much. When ray graſs is ſown 
with ſaintfoin, the general proportion js five buſhels of ſaint, 
foin ſeed, and one buſhe} of the ray graſs to the acre, 

When ſaintfoin is ſown alone, if the weather be dry at the 
time of its coming up, tis very apt to take a ſtint in the growth, 
from which it is a long time recovering; this may be prevented 
by watering it by means of a cart, with a convenience behind 


Pierced with holes. In the new method of huſbandry this 


would 
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would be eaſy ; and it has been practiſed in the common way 
with very gpod fucce. ͥ ͥ :e 8 
When ſaintfoin is ſown in ſpring with barley or oats, the 
ſooner it is got into the ground the better. 
In a ſucceeding chapter we ſhall treat of mowing ſaintfoĩn 
for hay; but here we are to conſider the beſt method of feed- 
ing of cattle upon it while on the ground. This is a very pro- 
fitable practice, but it requires ſome management. The cattle 
are not ſo apt to hurt themſelves with this as with clover, but 
they may eaſily damage the crop; and when the farmer finds 
that it is one of thoſe crops calculated for laſting ſeveral years, 
he will underſtand that it is worth while to guard againſt ſuch 
accidents.. „ wen Bey i 
To know how to do this beſt, he muſt acquaint himfelf 
with the nature of the plant. Saintfoin is very ſtrong and har- 
dy, and is not eaſily injured when it is well eſtabliſhed in the 
ground; bur at firſt it is very eaſy ; eſpecially at the top of the 
root, where the damage is not readily recovered. , _. 
Let the farmer be tender of his ſaintfoin the firſt year. The 
Moſt likely methods of hurting it would be the putting large 
cattle into the ground while: the plant is young, for its ſweet- 
neſs will tempt them to eat it down cloſe, and by that means 
they will hurt the head of the root; and at the ſame time 
their feet would increaſe the miſchief by treading of it down. 
If the farmer finds it needful to put any of his cattle into a 
faintfoin ground the firſt year, ſheep are moſt profitable; but it 
is beſt to omit this entirely. NY e 
The beſt method is to mow it the firſt year, cautioning the 
ſcythemen to be very regular in their work, and not to come 
too cloſe to the root: the next year ſheep may very well be 
fed upon it; and after this it will have got ſo much ftrength 
that it may, without hazard, be ufed according to the far- 
mer's circumſtances and diſcretion in feeding and mowing. - 
We have named twelve years as a time during which ſaint- 
foin continues very good and ſtrong; but in this all that is to 
be done is ſpeaking generally and in round numbers, for ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground, and the uſage the crop has 
received, it will in fome places be'worn out ſooner, and in ſome 
it will laſt twice that time. 5 „ 
When worn out it may be plowed up and ſown again, or 
another piece of ground found for that purpoſe, and corn ſown 
on this: but it may alſo be refreſhed by manures. Of theſe 
none anſwers the purpoſe ſo well as marle. A tolerable quan- 
tity of this ſpread over a decaying piece of ſaintfoin, will re- 
new eit for ſeveral years; and there are circumſtances ng 
| | | whic 
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which this may be very well worth while. Rotten dung 
be uſed for this 8 or ſoot. 5 3 195 
Feeding upon the faintfoin is an excellent thing for cattle : 
it is full of a rich nourifhment, and yet is not rank. It ſat- 
tens them, without breeding diforders. Spring is the ſeaſon 
when it beſt anſwers this purpoſe freſh ; and this is moſt con- 
venient to the farmer: the only caution is not to put heavy 
cattle upon it in wet weather: in any other ſeafan, when the 
erop is well eſtabliſhed, they will not be able to hurt it. 
Autumn and winter are the moſt proper times for ſheep : 
this alſo very well anſwers the farmer's purpoſe. The great 
ſhoot of the ſpring is ſufficient for caws and oxen, and the crop 
| recovers itſelf for one mowing, after which there grows à young 
ſhoot that ſerves very well for fheep, at 2 time when they 
want it; and they neither damage it by their cloſe eating, nar 
heayy treading. No food fattens fheep ſo freely. or fo 7% rare 
at that ſeaſon, and none is better for oxen in ſpring, or for 
milch cows, when eaten upon the ground, or green in the 
rack : it cauſes abundance of milk, and does not give jt that 
ſtrong and particular flavour which it has from the feeding on 
clover. 1 5 
Theſe general cautions muſt be enlarged or retrenched, ae- 
cording to the foil and ether accidents. In a dry foil and dry 
ſeaſon large cattle may be turned in upon the growing erop, 
earlier than we have faid; and in a moiſt foil they muſt be 
kept out later. Nothing eſtabliſhes itfelf more firmly in the 
round, giving it time; but when it is trampled young, in a 
ground and wet feafan, it ts damaged in ſuch a manner, 
as never to recover. | . 
r.. 
Of mowing of ſazutfain, and the uſes of its hay. 
A S freſh ſaintfoin is excellent far horned cattle, the hay is 
one of the beſt known faods for horſes. There is a par- 
ticular management required in keeping the ground for hay, 
but it is ſo like that uſed for claver, and indeed for natural 
grass, that the farmer will need few words to explain it. 
To have a crop of hay of any ſpecies, the ground muſt be 
laid up a proper time. The time far laying up ſaintfoin is the 
latter part of March, and two months will bring it into a con- 
dition for mowing. gs 
Saintfoin is to be mowed like clover juſt when it gets to 
flower, only the ſaintfoin may be allowed to ſtand till a little 
Forward in bloom: it muſt not be ſuffered to remain till the 
bloom begins to fade, and the ſeeds to be formed. In clover 
EY | | | the 


the greateſt benefit riſes from cutting it juſt when the heads 
are all formed, and but few of them have opened; in ſaintfoin 
the exact time is when a good number of the flowers have open- 
It is to be made into hay, by frequent and careful turning: 
it requires more care and pains than common hay, but not 
fo. much as clover the leaves and ſtalks not being ſo juicy. 
The propagating ſaintfoin for its hay, is of great importance 


to f.rmers, in many of our corn counties, for the nature of their 
land in many places is gr cnn ill adapted to paſturage; and 


the profits from corn are ſo great, that little is uſed for that 
purpoſe in others. In ſome places this is carried to ſuch a 
height, that there are large farms in thoſe parts of the king- 
dom that have ſome very little, and others no land of the 


common paſture kind, fo that the people who occupy them 


can ſcarce keep ny cows in moſt, and in ſome find it very 
difficult and expenfive to ſupport their horſes. The introdu- 


ing of faintfoin muſt be a thing of great convenience to 
theſs : 


: it is bringing in a crop that will be managed with eaſe 
in their own way, will grow on the common run of their 
grounds, and will come in the natural courſe of their tillage : 
and this will feed their horſes and other cattle, and if they 


chuſe to cultivate more of it will bring them a great profit at 


A field of ſaintfoin will, in fuch a caſe, make a —_ 
change in the farmer's affairs. He may feed cows, if he have 


round near home, with freſh cut ſaintfoin during the whole 


r, Under cover in racks; and in autumn and winter he 


may turn them in to the aftermath of it, only — to fa- 


vour the ground in wet weather. When winter is advanced 
he may turn in his ſheep; and then feed the cows under cover 


again, with the hay cut at the midſummer mowing, and in 


ſpring turn them into the freſh growth of it again. This is a 
prodigious thing in counties where natural graſs is ſcarce ; the 
farmer in theſe places uſed to be confined to the ſingle article 
of his buſineſs reſpecting tillage, . and the growth of corn; but 


by the introducing this plant, he is able to undertake the 
| Whole, and ſhare the advantages of thoſe more happily ſitu- 
ated, part of whoſe land falls out naturally for paſturage, part 


for corn; and who find it eaſy to keep up ſuch a proportion, 
as makes them mutually ſubſervient to one another. 


CHAP. 
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c HA P. XX. 
Of lucerne, its foil, and the manner of ſawing i 11. 1 
L UCERNE is one of thoſe plants we have introduced 
from abroad. 


It is one of thoſe which ferve in the place of . graſsz 
and are therefore called artificial ones. We have ſaid the leſs 


of ſaintfoin in this place, becauſe it had been treated of before. 


Lucerne having not been mentioned yet, we are to conſider it 


here at large. > 


It is a pretty looking lang; with blue flowers. - The root is 
long, and of conſiderable thicknefs. The ſtalks are firm, up- 
right, and branched; they have great numbers of leaves grow- 
ing three on each footltalk ; and the flowers ſtand i in little 
heads, followed by a kind of l pods. 

It anſwers the purpoſes of ſaintfoin, and endures many . 

We had it from France; but the Romans have written of 
it; and by the labour and expence they employed in its cul- 
ture, it is plain they were acquainted with its value. The 
called it MEDICA, and we find frequent mention of it in all 
their writers, who treat of agriculture. The preferred it be- 
fore all plants as a fodder for cattle; and they had reaſon :; no- 
thing excels, and perhaps it would not be too much to ſays 
nothing equals it. With this character, which is vouched by 
the experience of huſbandmen in other countries, and in no part 
contradicted by the trials made in England, we hope it will bes 
come more known, and in time univerſal, 

We have ſhewn the great benefit there is in 1 _ 
there is the ſame or more in this. The antients have left us 


accounts concerning its effects in fattening. of: cattle, hardly to 


be credited; but the relations the French, among whom it is 
more commonly cultivated, give of it, and what I have ſeen 
of. ſome raiſed in England, ſeem to give reaſon to believe thoſe 


relations are not much exaggerated. 


It is ſweeter than clover, and has ſo many 8 and 
ſo few objections have been raiſed againſt it, that the only 
reaſon why it has not been more generally introduced, ſeems 
that its culture is not ſufficiently underſtood. In this there i is 


nothing difficult: we ſhall lay down a method ſupported by 


ſome experience, 
Lucerne will grow on any ſoil. This puts it in every far- 


mer's power to raiſe it. It will thrive beſt on the richeſt; but 


there is none where it will not be of equal benefit with any 
other crop. 


The antients gave it the beſt natural ſoils they had ; they 
improved 


- 


improved theſe with all poſſible care by manure, and tillage : 
there is no crop for which we dreſs the ground in fo laborious 
or expenſive a manner; aud it is beyond a donbt, that if we 
would follow their example iti taking a great deal of care of 
it, and beſtowing a ſufficient CE labour upon it, we 
ſhould reap proportionable advantages. 8 
They had not the right knowledge of its moſt advantageous 
culture; they ſowed it thick ; which, by what we ſee, muſt 
have had a bad effect, Ty 
The root of Lucerne being large, is enabled to ſupport a 
head of numerous ſtalks ; aud this is the method by which it 
will be moſt ſerviceable to the farmer. This can only be pro- 
moted by its ſtanding at a diſtance one plant from another, 
On this depend the great profits from Lucerne, and this the 
antients had not; nor can we have, in the common method; 
for our farmers have run into the ſame fault: they have ſown it 
fo thick, that the plants ſtarved. one another. ; 
It is eaſy to ſee, the drill method muſt be fitter for this than 
the common, becauſe that way the plants will ſtand remote, 
and will be vigorous : this will alſo be farther promoted by the 
horſehoeing, in a manner which it can be no way elſe. It is 
to theſe deep rooted plants, that method of culture is particu- 
larly adapted. They ſpread under the ground by large and 
numerous fibres; and this deep plowing between the rows breaks 
the earth about them while growing. BA 

The benefit of breaking ground while plants are in it js 
plain : and by this means. it can be done at times during all 
thoſe years the Lucerne ſtands upon the ground. 3 

This plant, as ſoon as mowed, ſends up new ſhoots in abun- 
dance, from the part juſt below, where the ſcythe cut off the 
top: theſe are much more quick in appearance, and more 
numerous than in any other field plant; and they furniſh an 
immediate ſecond crop. _ Vf. 

This is greatly to be promoted or retarded by the growth of 
the plant; which will depend upon its diſtance, and manner 
of culture. In the common method of huſbandry it is ſet too 
cloſe to be well nouriſhed: in the other method, the plants 
ſtand clear, and the hoe plough ſupplies them continually with 
new ſtores of food. In this way, the ſhooting of a new crop 
will be almoſt inſtantaneous. The French have W 
this method of huſbandry into their fields of Lucerne, from 
the writings of Mr. Tull, our countryman; and they boaſt 
greatly of its ſucceſs. It is a reproach to us that other na- 
_ have the advantage of labours undertaken in vain for our 
ervice. | es ; | 
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50 OF GRASS E S. Boox VI. 
From this ſudden and ſtrong ſhooting the lucerne yields 
many crops: we ſee clover will very indiffcrendy afford them; 
two is all it can be made to give with full advantage; and from 
faintfoin, the beſt practice is to take but one a year. Lucerne 
yields ſeven crops a year in the ſouth of France, and all large; 
and in other places, five or fix according to the advantage or 
diſadvantage of ſeaſon or ſituation : in England we mn by 
the horſehoeing huſbandry, render it capable of producing 
more than will be eaſily credited by thoſe who have not ex- 
perience of the nature of this plant, and the effect of that cul- 
tivation; but the very advantages of our ſoil and climate, when 

Proper care is not taken, otherwiſe make againſt it. 
Wherever lucerne is planted, the greateſt danger is the 
growth of common graſs amongſt it. Lucerne always de- 


clines as this advances ; and by that time it comes to ſpread 


and turf, the crop will be good for nothing. 

There is no country where graſs turfs ſooher than in Eng- 
land; therefore no place where a crop of Lucerne would be fo 
ſoon over-run and deſtroyed ; but then by the drill and horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry, it is eaſy to prevent this accident; and that 
moiſture of the ground, and mild temperature of thẽ Air, which 
would encourage the grafs, will alſo forward the growth of 
the crop. | | E CIA 

The good crops of lucerne in France and Italy, are, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the ſun drying up the natural graſs: 


when there happen any conſiderable rains there in ſummer, the 


crop is poor; with us there never could be expected a good 
one, if we could not prevent this accident of graſs ; but it is 
plain by the horſehoeing huſbandry we may. People knowing 
the danger to which it was liable from graſs, have ſowed it 


thick, that it might ſtarve any that ſhould attempt to riſe a- 


mong it. The antients followed the ſame practice, and gave 
the ſame reaſon : with them the error was not of ſo bad con- 
ſequence, becauſe they prepared their land richly ; but with 
us it is always deſtructive, for it ſtarves itſelf when ſown thus 


thick; and being ſtarved, the graſs grows more eaſily among it. 


We have ſeen many trials made in this manner, and all un- 
ſucceſsfully : the natural graſs has grown up among the crop, 


and the other has proportionably declined; till in a very few 


ſeaſons a paſture of lucerne has been changed into one of com- 
mon graſs, with only juſt as much of the right plant as would 
ſerve to ſhew it once grew there. As Jucerne draws its nou- 


| riſhment deep, the upper part of the ground will always ſup- 
. port graſs; and in England, wherever graſs can be ſupported, 


it 
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it will grow. Nothing but breaking up the ground about it, 1 
while growing, can prevent this accident.;' and no method of 5 
culture, but that by the drill and horſehoe, admit this practice. it 
It is plain to reaſon that this method will ſuit lucerne better than 0 
any other, but that it never can be raiſed advantageoufly in iq 
England any way elſe. _ My e | 

= - France and Italy they plow between the rows, where it 
is leſs needful : and there is double reaſon why we ſhould do it 
here. In thoſe countries it ſerves but one purpoſe, which is 
breaking the ground to ſupply nouriſhment ; but with us it will 
anſwer two, the giving nouriſhment to the plants, and deſtroys 


— 8 n 
2 * ae ll. "IT 
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ing the graſs. | 5 e i 

Our dryeſt ſummers never damage it, when cultivated by | 
the horſehoeing hufbandry ; for the dews will ſupply it with 'q 
nouriſhment, which the earth broken by the hoe, will be rea- I 
dy to detain for its ſervice. The heat of our warmeſt weather | 


will only be ſerviceable to it; and it will find food in the drieſt 
time, when the ground is open thus to the reception of the 1 
dew. | 3 
The cold of our winters is not to be feared. Experience 
ſhews lucerne will thrive where many of the garden plants, 
that ſtand the winter with us, periſh : if it can bear a colder 
winter, it will be ſafe from injuries in ours; and from this, and 
all other conſiderations taken ſeparately firſt, and afterwards 
together, there is reaſon to believe that England is a country i 
where this plant may be raiſed as advantageouſly, as in any 1 
upon the earth: there only requires a proper method of culture. 1 
en r... TY 4 
Of the moſt proper ſoils for lucerne, | 1 
L UCERNE will grow on poor or rich land : at preſent 1 
L it grows very well in France upon poor ſoils, with no 
great expence of culture, but under the advantage of the 1 
horſehoe: what there is in the ground moſt favourable to it is 4 
warmth, and a due depth; what is moſt injurious is a bad bot- 
tom. It is eaſy to conceive, that a plant which roots ſo deep, 
is affected by what lies below the ſurface; and this has been 
the reaſon why it has failed'in ſome parts of England, where 1 
graſs has not been very troubleſome. I have ſeen tolerable 1 
care uſed about it, and yet it has not throve; and, upon Ex- 1 
amining, have found under the ſoil a bed of tough clay. This 
is an under-ſtratum very diſadvantageous to many growths, but 
to none ſo much as to lucerne; for it detains water about the 
roots, and at the ſame time chills it; ſo that many of the plants 
die, and the reſt dwindk awdaxx. 
| | i Y As 
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As lucerne is a native of a'warmer climate; 'we ſhould give 
it our warmeſt ſoils. A good loam, with a large portion of 
ſand, and mellow earth among it, and with very little clay, is 
the moſt favourable foil of all for us. Next to this may be 
accounted that dry crumbly earth we have in many parts of 
| Buckinghamſhire, which is a compoſition of mellow earth and 
fand'; after this a warm, and not 'bver-barren el is to be 
preferred; and, laftly, any ſandy foil that has ſome degree of | 

richneſs ; for it will not proſper in abfolute ſand. ' | 
Olf all theſe ſoils the gravelly ſucceeds beſt, in the particular 
effect of ripening the ſeed; and, in general, ſuch places as are 

too moiſt from frequent little ſprings are worſt, though their 
ſoil be ever ſo favourable. 

Too much water is deſtruQive of this plant in England; 
whereas in France and Italy, it never ſucceeds fo well as when 
near the 0 8 of rivers and ſprings; but there the heats are 
. greater, and it therefore requires more refreſhment.. Though 

we do not recommend that tedious culture, which was given 

to lucerne of old ; yet we ſhall adviſe the farmer who intends 
to plant it on a poor ſoil, to enrich it with the manures moſt 
agreeable to its kind, He ſhould thus prepare the ground for 
the plants; and when they are on it, he may, if he pleats, 
occaſionally refreſh them with a little more. 
This doctrine is not agreeable to the ſyſtem of thoſe who 
would have the uſe of the hoe plow | ſuperſede that of dung. 
We have ſaid already, that no method of culture anſwers io 
well as this for lucerne; nor indeed can it be raiſed benefici- 
ally by any other; but we adviſe the aſſiſting this practice with 
manures for the ſake of frequent craps; theſe depending * 
the quick growth of the ſhoot after. mewing. 


CHAP. XXII. E 
Of the ſowving of lucerne, and managing it in the ground. . | 


*T" HE antients fowed Jucerne in the beginning of April; at 
preſent they have two ſeaſons for it, both in Italy and 
France; the firſt is in March, the latter in October. The 
Romans erred in ſowing it ſo very late in the ſpring, becauſe 
there wanted rains, and they were obliged to water it: the 
preſent practice in thoſe countries is better; and, in general, 
the October ſowing is moſt profitable ; the plants avi — 

to root themſelves well in the winter, and the wet ſea 
ſiſting them greatly in their firſt ſhoots, : 
The difference of climates is ſo great, that it md be: yery 
prejudicial to attempt introducing” the methods of huſbandry 
from —_—_ into England in * fame form: it is proper 5 our 
armers 


mY; OE CRASSES., , « 
may perceive on what their 


farmers to know. them, that 
ſycceſs W e ; but they muſt e accommodated. to the cli- 
mate. If we ſow lucerne in autumn, it will be in ſome dan- 
ger from the winter. However, the farmer knowing this, 
„ A Pe ſand the hazard. You lucerne wilt be 
e 9 75 hich will not affect it in a more 
fb ſhed ow e ſame manner, a field of it that 
is ill managed, 9 Pi poor, 1 be hurt by froſt, when one that 
is in better condition eſcapes. "As to the October ſowing, if the 
winter be ſevere, and the foil unfavourable, the crop may be 
loſt; if it ſhould prove mild, and the foil be agreeable, the lu- 
cerne will ſtand; and it will have got ſuch ftrength, that it will 
make much better head early in the ſucceeding ſummer. .. 
As we would not lead the farmer into hazards, we ſhall ad- 
viſe him not to think of the October ſowin if but to limit him- 
ſelf entirely to the ſpring, and to wait ti late in that {calon, 
- the. d of the froſts may be over. 

We have blamed the huſbandmen of Italy, for deferring their 
ſpring 1. — till April; but we ſhall recommend that practice 
to 190 En Jifh,. and: n the deferring it here; till toward the 
wy dm arg 55 r 1 2 b 
'., DOWINg ear 1er, ; may, in — years, uccee tter; 1 ut 
this depends upon actidents, and we would not have the farmer 
liable to hom i in à new undertaking. If it be ſown in March, 
and a. mild dry time follow, / it would be better than later; but 
in other caſes, the expectation of à crop is eaſily deſtroyed: if 
2 great deal of wet come ſoon after ſowing, it will rot the ſeeds 
inthe ground; and if froſts of any power follow the time of its 
l up, ory will utterly deſtroy the cr won 1 

12 lead to an acre, muſt be termined by expe- 
are 1 . ng it by the Keen caſt, Hg = been * 
euſtom in Englan F and a larger 
tity of ſeed: than 1 has, been D The The maths, we 
propoſe by the 1 „ will determine the needful « quantity. 

Pants mould ſtand At About ſeven inches di nance in rows, and 


BB 


poffible to work the horſehoe in theſe, and the plants will be 
well ſupplied with nouriſhment. The farmer need not be afrai 
of haying à ſufficient quantity of plants upon the ground; for 


each, if rightly managed, will, when grown to perſe&lioa, | 


have from a hundred to. two hundred ſtalks. 


When lucerne is ſowed thin in drills at a yard diſtance, in 


the middle of April, upan a proper ſoil, the moiſture and warmth 
of the ſeaſon ſoon bring it up. When it has a little height, the 


Len is to ſend in ſome hand hoers, to bog up the young 
E 3 growth 


cken. rows. ſhould be at a yard. ane from another. It win de 
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growth of weeds, and to thin. the plants Where they haye come 


too thick, leaving the moſt promiſing : at the rate of ect four 1 in 
every two foot. They are not to thin theſe to exactly fix or 
ſeven inches diſtance each, but to pteſerve the beſt | pignts in 
about that number. Theſe hand | hoers are not to meddl e Ks 
the middle of the intervals, but ohly to deftrgy t the weed „ and 
break the ſurface of the ground, about the rows. 5 
This done, the plants are to bę left to themſelves till che are 
of ſome ſtature; then the hoe plow is te be ſent in, and a to- 
lerably deep furrow is to 'be turned in the centre of each interval. 
This is to be repeated as often as weeds a ear, only leaving 


here and there an interval unplowed for t e convenience of 
making the hay: ; 
The intervals left at one time may | be oe up at a1 ; 3 


but in that caſe there muſt be ſome made ſmooth by rollings 
at proper diſtances. 
Lucerne will thus thrive 1 very well till graſs begins to grow 
among it, which it is apt to do, to the deſtruction of the crop. 
In this caſe there muſt be a £90 ood furrow plowed. from each 
| ſide of every row ; and afterwards there B24 be harrows brought 
in to the ground, and drawn croſswiſe; theſe; without! injuring 
he crop „ Will tear ao the . graſy which the plow has raiſed; and 


5 aue amon 25 ants; after this, the two furrows 
e lowed up, beſide row, art to be turned” again upon 


1 


the ral. and giving che de 2 fine quantity" of freſh Auch 
thei nouriſhment. © | Ah 
The, graſs that was before left upon the ground, „and half Killed 
{6 the fun, will be thus buried and thoro 1ghly deſtroyed ; and 
510 r 7 ents it will not be able to make we 2 again ow a great 
While. . 


7 


e "thipning of, pranks in whe Gi by the hand DIY muſt 
not be done till they have go me oth for fear of acci- 
gents, The ſweetneſs 'of the lucerne 1 when v | 
makes 1 1 t liable to damage by the fly, therefore! it is rosen ts ſee 
that rss over before it is thinned: when tne plants Haye 6% 
ſome ſtrength, this inſect never attempts them | 
Horſchoeing afterwards | 1s to be repeated 5 Wan to 
other ſpecies for this reaſon, that it is to forward ſo great E 
number of crops. Thoſe who have br 34 dune raiſed lucerne in | 
En land, following the common method 0 buſbandry, have con- 
tented theinſelves with two crops a year : but we ſee what it | 
ields in other countries, and by the ſaint management we may 
pring it nearly to the ſame richneſs here. 
If che farmer ſhould 1 x his lucerne, ſo that: the f 
natur 7 


- 


bl 


- 


* 
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natural graſs ſhould become a turf, and the plants appear in a 
decaying ſtate z the four coultered plow is then the inftrument. 
This breaks and tears a turf to pieces, be it ever fo tough and 
chick: with this he is to go round every row, turning the fur- 
rows toward one row, and from the next, the firſt time ; and 
the next, from the rows they were turned toward before, and to 
the others : thus taking care not to hurt the plants by letting the 
furrows lie too long upon them, the graſs will be deſtroyed, 
and the plants will recover. l ee e 
There muſt be ſome intervals left as in the common courſe 
for the making of the hay; and there will be found no difficulty 
of mak ing this moſt valuable plant ſucceed perfectly well in 
England, and afford its numerous crops as in other countries. 
G the value of Iucerne, and manner of uſing it. 
T* E ſuperiority lucerne has over other graſſes, is in the fre- 
quency of its crop; and this is encreaſed by its natural 
æichneſs, and wholeſome qualities. 
The others are to be uſed partly by cutting, and giving them 
green in the racks, partly by drying into hay, and partly by 
feeding on the ground; lucerne would anſwer all theſe purpoſes, 
but it is better to ſpare the laſt; for the feet of large cattle would 
tread it down in ſuch a manner, that the owner would loſe much 
more in his ſucceeding crops, than would equal the advantage 
of that feeding. In the other two methods it anſwers excellent- 
ly, and a part of it may be given freſh cut and green all the 
ſummer, while the reſt is making for the winter ſervice, or for ſale. 
Ihe beſt ſeaſon for giving it firſt to cattle green, is ſpring, 
becauſe its natural: effect is purging firſt, and A fatten- 
ing them: but in this, as in clover, there is ſome danger of 
making them ſwell at firſt, if given injudiciouſly : to prevent 
this, uſe the ſame precautions as with clover, giving them 
ſtraw among it firſt, or beginning by a little at a time. 


* 


This way it is ſafe for all cattle; nothing ſtrengthens or fat- 


tens a horſe like it, and no food makes cows yield ſo great a 
.quintity of rich mix. e 
Ihe danger of cattle's hurting themſelves by it, will be 
- avoided by their not being turned into the fields, to eat at their 
In this manner of uſing, a field of lucerne will continue in 
: heart many years: nay there is no ſaying when it will be worn 

out. 2-787 5 i ; x: 1 
Tze making it into hay is of great conſequence. The profit 
is large, and therefore it is worth the farmer's while to be ſtrict 
in obferving all particulars, | 
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The principal are two, that it be cut young. and that it be 
well dried. As to the firſt it is to his advantage in every re- 
ſpect, for the hay will be ſweeter, and the next crop will come 
much ſooner than if more time wear loſt, * the roots 
exhauſted, 

The exact and proper time for cutting loceme i is when it is 
preparing to flower, but has none fully open. 

The flowers of this 8 ſtand in little heads, amd the alnad 
muſt be watched carefully for their appearance. As ſoon as 

have formed themſelves is the time of cutting the crop; 

— the roots being full of vigour, there will be a of four 
or five inches high, while che hay is making. 

There is no appointing the exact times of ins the ſeveral 
crops, but it will be ealily found by obſervation. The firſt muſt 
be cut as ſoon as the Pans are in 8 condition; and the others 


as they fucceſſively get into the ſame ſtate again after every 
ate; The falls whe 


of this ou grow ſtubby and hard, 
it Rand? too long; but the e by this meant cut while it ĩs 


tender; cattle are fondeſt of it bes in this condition; it leaves 


the roots the ſtrongeſt, and the next crop follows:quickeſt ; and 
being cut in the ſame manner, when juſt getting toward flow- 
ering, it ſerves in the fame way the farmer's purpoſes beſt, ant] = 
makes preparation for the next in ſucceflipn. "The field of lu 
derne yields from time to time, during the whole ſummer, ſuo- 


veſſive crops, and all very large, of an excellent hay. Wich 
reſpect to the horſehoeing, the oftener that is repeated the 


yuicker the crops will ale one n und roy woos plenti- | 
ful they will be. 


While lucerne is in this p e nen forFutring „ the 
ſtalks are ſingle, upright, and pale green: after this, whein 


the flowers begin to open, they become branched and grow yel- 


tow, and then they ſdon will be S taſteleſs, and unprofitable. 
The mowers muſt have - vne caution, to keep their ſcythes 
ſharp, and go on evenly throughout the ground, for on the 
{monthneſs of the top depend che To 1 numerous ping 
ang of the ſhoots. . 

When mown it is to be ſpread upon the intervals left plain, 
or rolted ſmooth for that:purpoſe, and carefully turnet and dri- 
ed. It requires more care in this reſpect than clover or ſaint- 
foin, for it is more apt to damage afterwards. It js apt to de- 
veive the funmier, 10 it will ſeem dry when it is nt thoroughly 


ſo, and in this cafe will-be apt umme _ 
ſo ſpoil the hay of other crops that lie near it, 


The feed is uſually imported from France, but it is pallible 


to bring it to ripeneſs here; a warm e e 
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is to ve haſten this, and the plants are to be thinned to a 
reater diſtance. . They will riſe into large and numerous talks, 
>) theſe muſt not be cut down-at all, but left to follow the 
courſe of nature: their flowers will thus appear in great 
dance, and after them the pods, in which, if the ſeaſen be I 
vourable, the Erde will ripen 0 all the dale brd 28 
ME: I ee abroad: REP 4-264 ae: TIEN 
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Wee e huſbandmens 


W. 


vate. This is ee . ee 


bandry, as well as thoſe who practiſe it, and in them it is moſt 
unpardonable. When they propoſe to inform the ignorant in 
the uſe and the management of a plant, from vrhich a profitable 
drop may be raiſed, tis fit they ſhould firſt inform them what the 
plant is: This they æhink they have done when they have called 
it trefoil, or.three ee ay not knowing, or not confideting, 


that theſe are the names of no particular kind, but of all th 


plante which bear three leaves on a ſtalk. Trefoil is the name 
of clover, and of all the other plants of the three leaved kind, 


therefore there requires more diſtinction. The plant cultivated 
under the name of trefoil in certain counties, may be known 
under that name in thoſe places; but the inhabitants there do 


not want the information: he who writes does it fot: the. ſer· 


vice of all perſons: thoſe to whom he can be moſſ weful upon 
chat head, are ſuch as live in counties where the plant is not cul- 


tivated, and who, by this means, may bring it into ae. Theſe 
can never know what the plant is by ſuch a name: it is needful 
to diſtinguiſh it by ane more particular, and to eftabliſh that 


name by a deſcription. | This i the courſe we have followed in 


work. . Te. T TEIN e 
There are many plants which has the leaves, always three 
on a ſtalk, or three at a joint, and theſe.ate all 'called-erefoil, 
but with the addition of ſome word, by which the kind is di- 
ſtinguiſhed; one of theſe is this trefoil, a Faſt ſo called by the 
farmers," nd raiſed like the other.artificial ord 2 
their cattle: the diſtinction of this is, that the | 


{ſmall heads, reſembling a hop; and from this it has 3 called 
hop trefoil or hop clover; and in Latin trifolium Jupulinum, 
which means the ſame. Thins are more kinds than oe of this 
hop trefoil, but the largeſt. is chat chaſen for culture: Under this 
name the plant will be found treated of by all who have ritten 

8 


expreſſing themſelves, concerning the plants they culti- 


they call this plant trefail, and 
three del graſs. This is the caſe with the writers! cn huſ- 
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on herbs, and the farmer knowing it by this _ will be able 
to inform himſelf and others about it. 


This, though the largeſt: of the: hop trefoils, is but = Wall 
plant, but it grows thicc, and makes amends for the want of 


5 ht, by che number and quantit of its ſtalks. 


The root is whitiſh, ſlender, „ Nr fibres; the: 1 BR 


and of a pale green: 
the ſtalks are eight inches high naturally, but they may be made 


| _ by careful management ; the flowers are ſmall and yellow, 


ſtand in oval tufts, n in a certain ſtate much re- 
rites they Nan the ſeeds follow, and are contained in dark co- 
loured huſks, and ftand in a head or cluſter of the ſame form. 
It is a native Engliſh plant, and therefore ſtands all — 
nd all ſeaſons: for the ſame reaſon alſo it ſows its ſeed, 
continues itſelf upon the ground better than any of the deen 


kinds, and is up earlier in the ſpring Tan gives: it a conſide- 


rable ug! with the farmer. 
This was one of the firſt improventieats made by the Engliſh 


| farmers, in the way of the artificial graſſes; but ſince the in- 
troduction of the others it has been leſs re regarded, though on 


many accounts it is very valuable: it ought ways to be rememe 


'bered; as one of the many crops by which he may vary his 
| courſe to the eaſe of his land, and his own great advantage. 


The foil that ſuits the hop trefoil beſt, is a ſoft mellow earth; 


mo to this it proſpers in a light rich loam : it will grow on > 
moſt any ground; but beſt on theſe ; and worſt of all on ſuch 
-as are clayey or wetiſh, © The farmer who has a dry piece of 
17 and has a mind to hop trefoil, need not ſcruple ſowing 


let the other condition of the ground be what it will: he will 


have a better or a worſe crop according as the ſoil more or leſs 
ſuits the plant, but he will never fail of having enough to an- 


ſwer his common purpoſes. Hop trefoil may be ſown alone ar 
with corn: it has alſo a third uſe, which is, the propagating it 
in common paſtures. This is done by ſprinkling the ſeed a- 
mong the graſs, where it _—__ comes up, Wins thickens it and 
improves the quality. | 

In the' field, whether alone or with corn, it may be ben 
either in the huſk or naked. For a general rule we ſhall tell 
the huſpandman, that if he ſow the ſeed naked and clean, he is 
to allow twelve pound weight of it to an acre; and if in the 
huſks he is to meaſure it, and allow e the ſame ground twa 
buſhels, 

He will by this diſtinction have "Wok general gueſs, at the 
meaning of thoſe practical writers, who are leſs nice in their - 


eee : when he reads of trefoil ſeed by weight, he wil 
know 


— 


ne it is meat of the clean ſeed ; ; when A meaſure, of that 
e Huſk. rr ier 

7 this Is the plant never expeQted. to g be we ſhall ad 
vit the farmer to ſow it t random, in caſt- way; and 


prefer the ſeed in its huſts, rather a This defends 


it from inſects, and from damage by wet till it ſhoots ; it makes 
it ſpread kaſter from the hand, the quantity being larger, and it 
ſhoots the quicker for it. *This was the- ident of nature, for 
the ſeed falls to the ground huſk” and all; and we ſhould be 
wifer than we are, if We took pains to follow her 2 
| and example in more inſtances. GD Tr ee en e 

Thie farmer fowing two buſhels, by the broad caſt· way, will 
have a thick promiſcuous! ctop early up; and it. will be conti- 
nually thickening itſelf more by he ſhedding of its own ſeed 

which never fails to grow. in, abundance ; it will do this even 
when eaten, upon the ground, the flowers being very numerous, 
and ripening in ſuch a ſucceſſion, that there are alw ry 
heads ready to ſhed their ripe ſeed: but if it be let 0 fand 

hay there will be millions of new plants. 1 

There are two ſeaſons for ſowing this trefoil, autumn 10d 
ſpring,” either alone or with his winter or ſumoner corn; but 
it will ſucceed beſt ſown alone. 

The earth requires no 1 aration fer this erop, for the 
plant being wild will grow ary way. The ſeed will not grow 
if it be buried too deep. , This will inſtruct the farmer to ſow 
it in fuch a manner, that if may be lightly covered; and af- 


terwards to bury it by deep plowing, when He intends another 


crop'; for without this care it will riſe among” the corn when 
not intended! and often be prejudicial. '” 

For ſowing this, he ſhould chuſe a calm n being urge 
and light, the wind would take effect upon it, and ſcatter it un- 
equally, however ſteady and careful the hand were that ſowed it. 

When it is on the ground the beſt 'method'is to draw a roller 
over it, and then to harrow it lightly. This is more trouble than 
many take, but it is not much, and the advantage in che erop 
will anſwer! it. The rolling alone would be fufficient,” but that 
if a ſhower comes it looſens the ſeeds, and if a windy day fol- 
lows, it ſeatters it at random. In the harrowing great care 


muſt de taken to do ĩt light, otherwiſe the feed will be too ep 


buried. NISC 
The crop will rife quick, and increaſe in vale every, year. 
It may be fed or mowed at pleaſure, and the beſt management 

is to do both at the proper times. It is hardier than any of the 
others, and leſs liable to damage: cattle are very fond of it 
heir: cut and given them freſn in racks, but they may be turned 


inta 
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into-the fold en 43 any time vickout hurt, Or line 

Po _ o wholeſome as the hop. trefoil :: 
me ſow a proportiqn of it among clover, to prevent the effect 
that plant, in ſwelling and diſordering the cattle that eat it. 
hey. grow very well together; and the right proportion is five 
The early appearance of this trofail is of great ſervice, to the 
ewes and, lamhs in ſpring, and alſo to cows and ox en. 


Tue greateſt jnconvenience is, that he finds 2 diffculty to 


clear the ground of it when. intended. for ſomething, elſe ; but 
we have given the method of doing this effectually: it is on!) 


» 


grow when they are covered to any depth. - . 
5 0 e H A P. XXV. n 
e e 98 Of ray 'graſs- : 


* * . 


r calls many of, thoſe plants which he ſows for 
anſtwering the purpoſes of graſs,” by that name, though of 
different kinds; but this ray graſs is properly. a graſs only of a 
particular and valuable ſpecies, Its uſe is the ſame with that of 
the ſeveral kinds, laſt mentioned, the ſowing for an early food 
for ſheep and other cattle. It is hardier than any other; and 
having the appearance, and with it the nature of the better fort 
of the common graſſes, it is the moft eaſily 2 of any. 
It ie hardier than the hop trefoil, and comes in earlier. 
There are a great many ſpecies. or kinds of natural graſs, dif · 
fering in greater or leſſer particulars among one another. Ray 
graſs i one of them, its proper name is.darnel, in Latin lolium. 
here are two kinds of it, the white and the red, ſo called from 
the colour of the joints of the ſtalks, This is the diſtinction as 
to colour, but they differ alſo in fize and quality. The white 
is the larger, and the red is the hardier of the two. They are 
both wild kinds, but it is a great advantage to the farmer to 


fow them. Iche red or ſmaller darnel is the beſt, becauſe it 


is earlier and hardier than the other; and ſends up more nume- 
rous leaves. "he farmers do not underſtand names much, and 


they have in this article let in ſome. conſuſion. The proper 


name of this graſs is darnel. It is called ray graſs, and this 
ſome write rays graſs, and others, according to their notions of 
ſpelling, rey graſs. This rey has been ſpoken as if it were 
rye, and thenee others have written it rye graſs: now rye graſs 
is an Engliſh name of another kind of graſs, one of the moſt 
unſerviceable of all the kinds: it grows. by way ſides, and has 
A bearded ear reſembling that of barley. | This, inſtead of be- 
ing cultivated for uſe, ſhould be rooted up wherever it comes: 
| : | yet 
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yet this. ſeems to be directed to be ſo wn and cultivated, by thoſe 
who write ray graſs in that manner. 
Lay graſs is of a middle ſtature, growing to a foot and half 
high. The root is 2 tuft of thick and whitiſh fibres: the 
leaves are numerous, and of a freſh green, are narrow 
and: ſharp pointed, like thoſe of common ow graſs, but 
ſhorter. X 1 ee br og eit 
The ſtalks are numerous, and riſe among the leaves; they 
are round, green, firm, and toward the bottom very much 
jointed.  'Fhe top of each ftalk is crowned with a kind of 
ear, long and thin, compoſed of ſeveral little cluſters of huſks. 
In theſe are contained the ſeeds, which are not unlike the grains 
of corn, but ſmaller. moron ts her Wrt 
The leaves are: more numerous when it has a good ſoil, and 
the ſtalks, if permitted to riſe to their height, will be much 
taller; but this is not the farmer's intereſt, for as they grow 
large they grow hard, and are teſs uſeful, + - 
Ray graſs may be ſown either alone or mixed with clover, 
which laſt is the beſt way of managing it. 
Any foil will fuit it. We have been obliged to caution the 
farmer, againſt ſowing ſeveral of the laſt- mentioned plants upon 
clayey or wet ground, becauſe they will not ſucceed thereon ; 
but this is a graſs for land that will ſupport no other. It will 
grow to advantage on cold, wet, ſpewy, and ſower land. 
Some crops intended for the food of cattle; are deftroyed by a 
dry ſummer, or rendered of little value; but this is not the 
Caſe with ray graſs ; no drought of ſummer, and no froſt or wet 
of winter hurts it. The farmer ſhould always have ſome land 
ſown with it, becauſe it will ſtand him in ſtead when all the reſt 
fail. It is a good winter food for large cattle, and one of the 
earlieſt ſpring crops for the ſmaller: and at the ſame time. there 
is none more wholeſome. _ 2 a N 
Ray graſs feeds horſes in a hearty manner, and is of ſo dry a 
nature that it will prevent the rot of :ſheep. a1 
No field will bear fo large a ſtock upon it as one of ray graſs, 
becauſe nothing can hurt it; nor is there any harm, but rather 
advantage in eating it cloſe, becauſe: the worſt damage that can 
attend it, is growing too high, The ſtalks are as tender and full 
of nouriſhment as the leaves when young, and they grow up , 
immediately after biting. __ 8 49 ; 
When the farmer ſows ray graſs with his clover, to correct 
the bad quality of that graſs, a ſmall proportion is ſufficient ; 
but when he intends to have the full advantage of the crop in 
feeding his: early cattle, he ſhould enlarge the quantity. Three 
buſhels of ray graſs ſeed is a very proper quantity for an acre, 


* 
» 


© » 


$-4 
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in a mixture with elover; or more may becallowed.. After 


theſe hints, the huſbandman will be able to proportion the 


quantity to the ſervice; and as the common cuſtom is to ſow a 


great deal of clover, with a little ray graſs among it, he will 


_-often find it prudent, where he is to depend upon the paſture 
for a conſiderable time, to ſow it with a great deal of ny ſeed, 
— a little clover. 


Ray grafs makes clover laſt many years. longer chan it natu- 


rally would, in whatever proportion it be mixed with it; but if 
the farmer chuſe to allow it a large ſhare, the paſture will be 
good as long as he pleaſes. , Ray graſs, hop trefoil, and clover, 
will grow excellently together, Hs. va the ſoil is tolerably 


in that caſe there is no way of making a richer paſture, than y 


ſowing a large ſhare of the ray graſs, with an equal mixture of 
wr other two, in about an ei Ighth ark ra of each to 


ſeed. - 
* ide the excellent quality of ray graſs, in growing on 


oe and other bad ſoils,” it will in a powerful manner de- 


ſtroy the worſt weeds. Where ray graſs is the principal growth, 
there are few thiſtles, and if thoſe are but once tolerably got up, 


they never riſe again; the reaſon is plain, and the fact of great 


importance. Ray graſs covers the ground with ſo thick a turf, 
and draws fo much nouriſhment, for the ſupply after its conſtant 
cropping, that no ſeeds can get in, and if they do the young 


plants that riſe from them are ſtarved. 


The mowing ray graſs requires a great deal of confideratinn, 


it makes good hay, and its ſeed falling from it, in that condi- 
tion, is of ſome value; but here the two points of profit inter- 
fere with one another, for if the graſs be cut young the ſeed will 
not have its full ſize or hardneſs; and if it be let to une longer 


for that purpoſe the hay will. be harſh. W e 
The farmer ſhould take a middle courſe, coming in when 


the ſeeds. are beginning toiripen, and the ſtalk is yet tender. 


If he want the ſeed for ſowing, he muſt let the crop ftand 


ſomewhat longer, and be content to ſpoil his hay, in ſome 
degree: on the other hand, if he have no regard to the ſeed, he 


ſhould cut the ray graſs when the ears are beginning to form 


themſelves : he will thus have an excellent hay, and the roots 


being unexhauſted by ears, will ſend up a freſh ſhoot in a ſpeedy 
manner, either for feeding on the ground, or for a ſecond crop. 
The ſeed brings ſome price; and when the crop is ſuffered to 


ſtand for it, four quarters will. ſometimes be got from an acre. 


This at two and nine-pence a, buſhel, which may be called a 


moderate price, is worth ſome loſs upon the article of hay. 
Some who think of che hay as the principal crop only, gather 


ſuch 
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ſuch ſeeds as are found at the bottom where it is put up; but in 
this caſe, where a profit is depended upon from the ſeed, it 
ſhould be thraſhed in the ſame manner as corn: and the hay, 


* 


better. tte e DIY II 01 

If the crop of ray be thin, it may be thickened by ſow- 
ing more of the ſeed. If this' be ſcattered at random among 
the graſs, it will take, and encreaſe the quantity; a buſhel or 


two may be uſed for each acre. The beſt ſeaſon is fpring, but 
it may: be done in October. | 5 


- 7 


far from getting any injury by this management, will be che 


”_ 


This graſs has often ſaved the farmer's flock of ſheep and 


lambs, early in the ſpring, from ſtarving. At all times it is an 


excellent preparatory for the richer · artificial graſſes which. riſe | 


after it. e | 
ol oo; A CHAP. XXVI.' 
„„ Ain 


OME have ſuppoſed what is called long graſs in Wiltſhire, 
to be the ſame with ray graſs, but it is a great error, that is 


a kind of water graſs, with long ſtalks, which will grow but 


in few places: it is uſeſul where it will take, but it requires a 
rich ſoil, and a proper degree of moiſture, ſo that it is in vain 
to think of making it univerſal. This kind ripens its ſeed but 

poorly, When the farmer happens to have a rich wettiſh piece 
of meadow ground, he may try this ſpecies. *Tis to be found 
about ſhallow waters, and may be known by the length of its 
ſhoots, which trail along the ſides, or float upon the ſurface. 
Theſe being ſtuck into a damp ground, already covered with 
other graſs, may take their chance : if, they meet with. a ſoil, 
and all accidents proper for them, they will thrive and be 
very uſeful, if not there is no harm done by the trial. It is 


worth making in this way, becauſe attended with little ex- 


* 


pence or trouble. 2 . . 
The place where this graſs was firſt obſerved, was a piece 
of meadow ground near. Maddington, a few miles from. Saliſ- 


* 


bury; and the effect of it being ſeen, they endeavoured, but. 


without ſucceſs, to propagate it in other places. The ſtalks in 
this meadow grow to the length of eight or nine yards, root- 
ing at every joint, of which there will be twenty or more in 
ſuch a length, it proved an excellent food for ſheep. The ſame 


| - -:+.-grafs has been obſerved in other places, and always remarked for 
Ats great length: ſheep in particular are fond of it. 


A to the other ſpecies of common graſs, none thinks of 


ceultivating one more than another. Thoſe which moſt reſem- 


ble the common meadow graſs are beſt, and ſuch as are ruſhy, 
4 „ ; — = "or 
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dlue flowered ſea ſpurrey. 


vering itſelf but flowly. 
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or have triangular leaves with ſharp edges, are worſt ; theſe 


are natives of ſower land, and watery places. © As to the ray 
graſs,” when it grows natural among other paſture graſſes, it 'is 


always an advantage, and we have ſhewn how it is to be raifed 


to great ſervice by proper culture. | 
n 
11 n 


en  q* * © > 


- & HIS is a plant little known among our huſbandmen, and 


| not to be ranked with many of the preceding in utility: 
However, as it was once ſown in our fields, and is at this time 
. in Flanders; and as it is not without its uſe, we 
Have thought it worthy a ſhort chapter. 
Spurrey is 2 wild plant in this country, and therefore will not 
fail to ſucceed eaſily. with any. kind of culture; as it naturally 
grows in corn fields, tillage will always be uſeful to it; and as 
it will grow in very poor ground, and come into ſervice late 
in the year, when other crops are eaten, it is worth ſome notice. 
It is a ſmall weak plant, with little five-leaved white flow- 
ers, and a ee number of ſeeds following each in a kind of 
e There are five kinds of it natives of England. r. 
The larger or common ſpurrey, frequently wild in corn fields. 
2. The little annual ſpurrey, with foliated ſeeds. 3. The 
common little red flowered ſpurrey, wild in dry places. 4. The 
ſea ſpurrey, frequent on our ſea marſnes. And 5. The leſſer 
The common ſpurrey, and the ſea ſpurrey, are the only ones 
worth notice; and of theſe the firſt only at preſent is regarded. 
The ftalks are eight or ten inches long, and divided into 


many branches not very erect, tender, and of a pale green. 


The leaves are narrow, and there ſtand ſeveral of them at every 
joint: at the tops of the branches are placed the flowers, which 


are ſmall but very conſpicuous, being of a bright milky white. 


The ſoil that moſt ſuits this plant, is a mellow earth, with 


a large admixture of ſand, It will thrive very well in expo- 
fures, and in the moſt barren places. 


The ground requires no great care for fitting it to this crop. 


There are two ſeaſons for fowing it, the firſt is in May, and 
the other early in autumn: in both caſes it ſhoots very quick, 
and prefently covers the ground. 


The uſe of it is as fodder for cattle; and the way of giving 


it, in Flanders where it is moſt cultivated, is freſn cut in racks. 


The produce of the latter ſowing comes at a good ſeaſon, the 
natural graſs having been well eaten by that time, and reco- 


It 


It is a wholeſome food, and cattle are fond of it; it oc- 

caſions cows to give a large quantity of milk, and gives it no 
ill flavour: it alle fattens them, and, as is ſaid, occafions hens 
to lay more eggs than any other food. Thoſe fowls are fond of 

it, and it never has been found to do them any harm. _ 
Tien pounds of the ſeed is the quantity for an acre: it 
requires only to be lightly harrowed in, after ſowing in the 
common broad caſt-way, and then will give no farther trouble 
till cutting, which will be three months after the ſowing. 


Me have mentioned one ſpurrey beſide this common kind, 
which may be worth the farmer's notice: this is that which 
grows about our ſea coaſts. It has not yet been conſidered 
becauſe it is not known among thoſe who ſhould bring i 
„ | n N 
This ſea ſpurrey is more worthy notice than the other. 
There is nothing we want more than to find proper growths 
for our ſea coaſt land, and this is one which nature has calcu- 
lated for that purpoſe. We have a vaſt deal of ground within 
the regch of ſalt water, which is neglected; becauſe being im- 
pre gnated with ſaltneſs, crops will not grow upon it: there 
would be a vaſt advantage in finding uſeful plants proper for 
theſe grounds; and if they were but of a moderately valuable 

| kind Nil, becauſe they grow on what would be otherwiſe- 
unprofitable land ; they would be uſeful. 

We find many pieces of ſea coaſt ground, the ſoil whereof is 
too looſe and ſandy to bear a good turf, On theſe, which 
cannot be made to anſwer as falt-marſh ground, the fea ſpurrey 
might be raiſed with profit, The plant grows wild upon themy 
and I am able to acquaint the farmer, from experience, that 
this kind of ſpurrey is equal to the other ſo commonly ſown in 
Flanders, and at one time not uncommon in England, in its 
qualities: let it not ſeem the fondneſs for a piece of noveltyy 
that influences me, when I ſay it is better: it is as wholeſome 
and more juicy ;- and conſequently every plant of it contains 
more nouriſhment than one of-the other. - ns 

This ſea ſpurrey, which we propoſe to the huſbandman, is 
. e the former in its manner of growth, or the ſhape of 
its leaves or flowers; bu: it is ſhorter, more upright, and has 
a fuller ſtalk. It is frequent on theſe ſort of groundlss. 
It is ſo plentiful that the ſeed, though it is not to be bought, 
may eaſily be gathered in abundance ; a couple of labourers 
in the month of July, being employed one day for that 
purpoſe, would be able to bring in a vaſt deal of the wild 
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* 


plant; it is at that ſeaſon very full of the ſeeds, and — 
will freely come out on chreſhing; theſe may be ſown wit 
| Vo 1. . TY oy = the 


| vr fit to ſow. Fhat time will de enou I 


k. 
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9 leaſt expence imaginable, and they will that year produde * 
„Mer at a time when it will be very uſeful, i 
hen the ſeeds are got out of the dried plant, they muſt 
be ſpread upon a for to harder! ; and after a werk they will 
for plowing up a 
ece of waſte ground, which will need little farther culture. 
* it be well turned up by a plow that will cut deep, and 
en Harrowed over. Aﬀeer this let the feed be ſown by the 
broad caſt-way, in the quantity before- mentioned, and chen 
let a roller be drawn over the ground, to preſs it in. 
The land in ſuch a place is of little price; and there wilf 
undoubtedly be a crop. Its uſes are the ſame with thoſe of 
the common ſpurrey: and if it do but equal that there will be 


advantage in the attempt: but he may be aſſured it will very 


conſiderably exceed it. This is one of thoſe trials we have to 
pro ſe to the induſtripus and ſpirited farmer, and like all the 
it may be attended with OY "BOY but can do 


53 wy little harm. 
5 End of the SEVENTH Book. 2 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


=_y have obſerved in the preceding part of our work, 
VV that the gardener and farmer are intrenching upon one 
another's province; the gardener planting his proper crops in 
the field, and ehe huſbandman often e himſelf about 
the products generally ſuppoſed to belong to the garden. This 
is no where fo much the cafe, as in the preſent ſubſecte. 
We are in ehis book to treat of roots which the farmer may 
ol vantageoully cultivate'in fields; but which have been origr- 
| „ and are in general {Ht at this time, the products of the 
— n. Theſe he wilt find eafier to manage than many of his 
more uſuaft erops. A field is a great garden; and the main 


Kd 


differenee lies in the degree of culture. For many of. the com- 


mon products ef the garden the well Mag abours of. the 
feld will anfwer; and if he add more expence, and a different 


manner of workin „ he will find it well anſwered by ths. en⸗ 
erenſe and value o the production. 


Many _ ng be cultivated in fields: but there are th 


principal” f , the turnep, potatoe, and carrrot. Fhe 35 


mand for theſe + is continual, and they bring a very great profit. 


Aſter theſe are to be named ſome other roots, propagated by 


dean only abroad, or confined to one or two fpots "of th 
kingdom : theſe we ſhall feparate from the preſent, treat of 
them in a ſucceeding book, together with thoſe other prod 
which are in every Huſbandman's power to cultivate to 832 
tage, 87 though they are not yet well eftabliſhed among us. 

ree roots we have to treat of here, we have | 
of the firſt already, ſo far as the drill and horſehoeing * 5 


dry are concern in its culture; to avoid repetition, we refet 


to that head for many particulars relating to turneps as raiſed by 


that method; and ſhall here treat of that root hich as propa - 


gated in the field by the common A 17 ich it Pa 
5,726 that of the garden. 
3 n 


of the fail for turneps i in the common buberdry, and n manner ” 


ſowing them. 
A Pootet ſoil wil it for-turneps in the RV TY 
dry, but in the common way we adviſe the farmer to look 
| F 2 N _— - hn 
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| upon them as a garden root, and give them what is as near a 


garden ſoil as his fields will afford. In the new practice freſh 


| ſupplies of nouriſhment may be given them, by dreſſing the 
ground while they are on it; but in the common way nothing 


eſſential can be done to that purpoſe: the turneps are to truſt to 
ſuch nouriſhment as is in the ground when their ſeed is com- 
mitted to it ; therefore the richer it is at that time the better. 
A good black mellow earth, with ſome ſmall admixture of 
fand, or a very rich loam with a great ity of mellow 


earth among it, are the moſt favourable ſoils for the field tur- 


nep. We would have our farmer raiſe them to equal thoſe of 
the garden, and there is no way but by a good choice of the 


foil. It muſt be light and warm, to prevent the deſtruction of 


the crop; and we muſt add the other quality of richneſs; in 
order to the roots being well nouriſned. C 


* 


Turneps ſtand a great deal cloſer this way, than in; the drill 
and horſchoeing method, and therefore there muſt be more nou- 


riſhment in the land that is to ſupply. them. A foil too ſandy is 
never very rich, this is the material objection to that kind, 


which otherwiſe, from its lightneſs. and warmth, would be 


proper ; clays, being heavy and cold, are the worſt of all foils 


for turneps. 


The quantity of ſeed we have mentioned before, and ſhall 
add here, that there is a nicety in covering it which few Win. 
Errors in this are the cauſe. of half the miſcarriages: that hap- 
pen to turnep crops. This ſeed requires to be tolerably well 
covered, and to have the earth preſſed cloſe about it. From 
the want of this I have ſeen crops come up poorly on good 
grounds, and half of them decay afterwards, . while the re- 


* 


mainder came to little or nothing. 


* = 


field juſt before mowing. In this caſe the ground muſt be every 
where ſqueezed, by the treading and carrying off 'the corn ; 
but this, far from, hurting the ſeed, has 


w 
* 8 


The harrow tears up the ground too much, and buries the 
ſeed too deep ; the beſt way is, when it is ſcattered properly 
upon the field, to draw a buſh harrow over the ground, and 
then to go over it with a very heavy roller. There is another 
method that may be uſed for ſowing of turnips, which is, to 
have a wooden roller ſtuck full of fhort pegs, then drawing it 


gdyer the ground the ſeed is to be ſcattered in, and a buſh har- 
dow is to be drawn over it afterwards, which will e 
| ; his 


level the ground. 


Tbere is no danger of ſqueezing the earth too firmly about 
them; for we have ſeen very fine crops by ſowing in a barley 


| ent it properly into 
the ground, and the ſtalks of the barley ſheltering. it, have 
| e ſervice. | | 734 . 


* 


F 


among turnips ; but there is one particularly miſchie vous, this 
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This preſſing down the earth about che ſeeds, is of excellent 
uſe in many other kinds; we ſee ſomething like it practiſed in 
gardening': they tread the ſeeds in firſt; and then lightly rake 
the earth -over. A good reller would anſwer the purpoſe of 
treading, and harrows with ſhort ſharp tines, as rakes. This 


would bring the garden method of working into the field. 


The danger of the fly may be, in ſome meaſure, obviated by 
ſteeping of the ſeed, There is an excellent receipt among the 
farmers for chis purpoſe. Mix equal quantities of ſtone, Fime; 
and wood foot; Have ready a quantity of urine, ſufficient to 


moiſten them into a thin pap. Heat a little of the urine and 


put to the reſt, that it may be all milk-warm, then mix it -by 
degrees with the lime and foot. The lime will preſently flake, 


and the whole will make a ſmooth maſs : pour this when cold 
upon the turnip ſeed, let it remain four and twenty hours, and 


then fow it in the manner we have directed, 
VVV 
e managing turneps in the ground. 85 
AT CH che growing ſhoots while very young, to fee 
; whether they be taken by the fly. It is impoflible to 
guard perfectly againſt this accident, but it is proper to be upon 
the watch, to know it as ſoon as poſſible, for it ſhould be re- 
paired by another crop. 955 ; Im | 8. 


This danger is only while the turnep is in its ſeed leaf; theſe. 


inſets do not regard it afterwards. The taſte of. thoſe ingre» 
dients will, in; ſome degree, hang about the ſeed leaves, fo 


that they will be more likely to eſcape. But the farmer muſt 


not truſt to it entirely. 


The danger is being ſtarved by weeds, Several kinds grow 


is charlock, it reſembles the turnep ſo much in the leaf, and 


manner of growing, that it may riſe in great quantities un- 


noticed; nor is it always ſafe to order it to be weeded out, far 
there have been inſtances of the weeders taking up a whole 
crop of turneps, and leaving all the charlock; this being a 
time when the turnep has not any thing of a root, whereby it 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. The right weeders at this ſeaſon are 
ſheep, they 'will r where the labourer cannot, and 
what is very ſingular, they will, in this period of the growth, 
prefer the weed to the ros. Eb, 

Ik a turnep field be over-run with this deſtructive weed, let 
him turn in a competent number of ſheep ; and they will eat 


off all the charlock, which will neuer riſe to any height again, 
and will leave the turneps * This might ſeem a deſ- 
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rtakifig, but there is 2 againſt expeticnce, 

—— that has ſtool the teſt of ages. Io many 
ſueop muſt not de turnetl In © a moderate number will be fuſh- 
cient for che purpoſe, and more mien damage me cer which 

did not devour. 

he charlock being tomaved; the-diſtarice of the dit | 
be conſidered; and as they generally: riſe too thick fram Khis 
random ſowing, they are to be brought to proper diſtances by 
the hand hoe. This clears off the weeds; and the tumeps are 
left at a proper diſtance, and With a cler ground freſh: broken 
For. their nouriſhment. This hoeing is all the farmer can, in 


the common method of huſbandry, do for his crop; therefore 


tor is afterwards to wait their South, AS nature a. them 
The firſt uſe of the tyrneps is to fed NR cover. Fox 
this purpoſe a proper quantity are daily to be pulled up, and 
carried home in carts. The farmer's ;peqple uſually begin at 
one corner of the field, and clearing all off, go on; ſo that 
degrees a good part of the field has been left bare, while the 


erop was growing on the other. The farmer has an apportus 


mity of bringing his field imo better condition every Uay, and 
for want of u Httlę thought it is utterly neglected, _ 

Turneps raiſed by the drill and horſchoeing huſbandry, Are 
larger than thoſe in the common method : a chis is in a great 


meaſure owing 40 their diſtanoe. — in che common way 


of culture, are ſtarved by ſtanding too cloſe; and bere is an 
opportunity of thinning them. When ſome: are to be pulled 
for feeding in the houſe, the trouble will be little more to ga- 
ther them | in different parts £ of the held; and the benefit will be 
et the perſuns ene bel 4he turneys, draw them in ſuch 
manner as to thin the reſt of the Frap regularly. The very 

pulling of them: up will break the nd a little, and 
the gell 


ching of this kind is an advantage : : the turneps left in the 


w___ Rand thus at greater diſtances, wherefore they will grow te 
fize ;- fo chat they will make amends by their encreafe 
, for all that are taken z and the crop fhall be jn 


; ade bet ne in l 1 in number. 


g H. Ap. If. 
97 the uſes of the lurneþs. 


T HE cable. uſe of the turnep will always make a ; demand for 
them, and this will be proportioned to the farmer's ſituation, 
fer e . 2 e e Na 170 on thelp rs 


5 7% 
7 - 
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leda pure. his ea according to the demand, 
tt fl ene a handome ad © gs ur Þ his profits. ny 
* 705 jo in the .neighb of a great town, it may + 
worth his while to erop for that purpoſe, mak 


ſuch a reſerve of the — part, as may be juſt perde 1 dor fn his 
cattle. He will thus be a gardener, only in a larger way. We 


are * 1 into the beſt manner of giving ee to 


ght e ons ese great piece of ulbandry; to 
they were given to cattle.;/ but this has 

— * canſequences, and is now omitted. I his 
eat hepa 1 ewing, ſo that they 

them” The pope — were ere 


| are e given them, 15 chat there is no 
ſooner when kept. up, than when my ramble about. 
The only i inconvenience in fattening of cattle with turnep: 
| 5 Saks ue give gre ye. fleſh : but this is remedi 
| Fuge em ten A at 
Wood aſhes deſtructive 


are 
| turnep: 

Kop, Juſt 
 . ſerve them; and. is ſo far from doing harm, that it will always 
promote the growth. 

After this Vs the greateſt enemy is the caterpillar. It.is a 
particular ſpecies that ſeizes upon the turnep leaf, and this 
Al be Hund while Ap It is a ſmall black Lind ; and 
| be found very plainly. when it is in ſufficient N togo 

IT for it can do this no otherwiſe chan by the multi- 

p tude, . like. the fly. When theſe are ſeen the weather. is to 
conſulted: in a dry ſeaſon they may be deſtroyed at once by 

proper rolling, but in wet weather that inſtrument muſt got 

: be brought upon the ground. If the condition of the e 

| of the air, permit, let a roller be drawn carefully over 

| | whole field, very early in a morning. The caterpillars ail at 
that time be out on their food, and their bodips being _—_ 

the roller preffing heavily, and the dry e 

hiſtance, they will be utterly deſtroyed. . This preſſure. of the 


ood. method to ſcatter ſome thinly over the 


2 roller, far from injuring che turneps, will make them root the 


better. 
ITbe naked ſnail, or aug, is alſo troubleſome on theſe,occa- 
Lons. If it be at a proper time of the growth, the roller uſed 


An the ae. manner, will e chat allo; ; but if 


e: and te auen 


ith ha 1 2 | 
of the fly deſtroys the young 
it is a 
uſt after Ker plants are above ground: it will often Ex- 


aking ſome re⸗ 


turneps 
4 are 
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THERE may be a v cop of turneps obtaine#by 
x9 UI. ood 6088 as the bx is off. The 


- ſeed in proper quantity among the pea ſtalks : but this quanti 
bi - muſt be larger . n owed, becauſe fore will 
* de loſt. The reapers are then to be ſent in, and no particular 
in orders need be given them concerning the new crop. Let 
1 them cut and carry off the peaſe in the uſual way, and the 
WM treading of the people's feet will cruſh the ſeed of the turneps 
L | | into the ground, and preſs it down a little, which is afliſtant to 
Wl the growth of this ſpecies. WP FFF; ¾ ̃ œ 
i 0 When the peaſe are off, and the ground has been a little at 
1 reſt, the turneps will ſhoot up, and they will be in leſs danger 
* of inſects at this decline of the year, than they would have been 
. in the wet and warm part of ſpring ; if any appear the ſame 
my methods may be uſed to deſtroy them, and, one way or other, 
} - the farmer has a fair chance for a good winter crop. When 
the turneps are at ſome little height they will require to be hoed 
by hand to thin them, and to break the ground about them. 
The weeds are deſtroyed alſo; but this is a leſſer conſideration, 

for at this ſeaſon they are fewer than in ſpring. 
if The neceſſity of thinning the crop is greater in this way 
li. of raiſing them than in any other, becauſe they riſe more irre- 
1660 - gularly ; and when they are very thick in ſome parts, and o- 

i ther ſpots are entirely vacant, they ſhould be taken up and 
tranſplanted. The earth being wk” very much, and not bro- 


ö hard. It anſwers the purpoſe of the ſeeds, becauſe the peaſe 
11s have made it mellow. Þ 8 Ano- 


ken up, requires this hocing alſo, for otherwiſe it will be too 
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1 Another very uſeful way of raiſing a winter crop of tur- 


neps, is upon à piece of ground where there have been beans, 


In this caſe the method is to plow up the land once, and then 


harrow in the turnep ſeed. Aicher after beans, or a crop of 

any kind of corn where it has grown thick, the ground is fo 

7 1 my once plowing does very well to prepare it for tur- 

neps; — — y of theſe methods, if the winter prove tole- 
re 


rably mild, will be a profitable crop, but . * 
ſown tweneps: frequently ſuffer. 
” ECTWAL"V. 
D the potatoe. 


_ HE potatoe may very properly be cultivated in fields. Tt 


is fitter for the great extent and plain faſhion of a field, than 
for the narrow compaſs and divided beds of a garden. Tis 
= but lately our people have informed ourſelves properly of its 
culture; and the more we know of that, the more reaſon we 
: fee to baniſh it the garden. It is hardy enough to bear the 
- expoſure, and it requires no great charge in the culture: why 
then ſhould we limit it to the garden? every particular ſpeaks 
for its being giving into the hands of the farmer, eſpecially 
when near large towns, though every where there will be a 
4 Fro t demand. We ſhall therefore lay down ſuch a method 
for their management, that he cannot fail to meet with ſucceſs. 
' * © Phe potatoe is a plant of a ſingular manner of growth: wri- 
ters refer it to the nightſhade kind, calling it nightthade with 
che tuberous. eatable root. 
The root is compoſed of ſeveral large roundiſh lumps, joined 
to one another by ſtrings, and ſpreading a great way in every 
direction. The ſtalks are numerous, three foot high, branch- 
ed, and full of leaves. Theſe are divided into — parts, 
but the diviſion or diſpoſition is irregular. The flowers are 
large, and either of a duſky purpliſh hue, or white, the fruit 
is a large berry, 
. We had this plant originally from North America, It isina 
manner the food of the common people of Ireland; and is cul- 
tivated in Lancaſhire, and ſome other parts of England, in _ 
| Yunatice. » Our intent is to make it more univerſal. 


C HAP. VI. 


Of the foil for potatoes, and the manner of planting 4 | 
M ORE depends upon the chuſing a proper ſoil for pota- 


live any where, yup it une not uns and prpages unleſs the 
1 ſuits. 


r 


toes, than almoſt any other root. It is hardy, and will 
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mellow earth, or good fine mould, in the condition wherein we 
moſt Frequently ſee it, which is light, deep, ag with ſome 
maiſture; this points out a part of the kingdom for the propa- 
of potatoes, where they are very little regarded at pre- 


: ent, the northern edge of rk xt ny, aud the Adjacent 
country. They have there &his ſail in great perfection, it is in 


ſome places too wet, but there it would not anſwer: the place 
is where the moiſture is moderate. 


After mellow earth, the foil moſt Heute! — a rich loapr: 


if it be of the richeſt kind it is to be mended b 


Clay is to be ſhunned, becauſe it will not ſuffer the xoots-to 


ipread; and gravel, becauſe it will vot ſupply them with nou- 


.riſhment. -Chalky ſoils ate improper for the ſame reaſon as 
gravel; as 60 che ſandys chey fall under the fault of -poorneG, | 


but they are open — far the ſpreading of the roots; and 
on ſome grounds of, this kind, that have not been too abſo- 


Aute ſand, improved alittle with manure, I have ſeen very good 


potatoes, 
The red potatae ſucceeds beſt upon the ſandy foil : but-it 


never equals: chat on the xich loam, much leſs that on the mel- 


flow .earth. The different effects of the foils we have named 


are theſe, the clay will not let the roots ſpread; and the ſan- 


dy, though they give room, will not feed them ſufficiently; 
the light mellom earth produces the Jargeſt and the moſt nume- 
rous roots. 

There may be an, eaſler improvement made in the ſandy, ſoil, 
than on any other. Laying, on:a proper manure will bring it 
into a condition: the beſt is rotten dung and the mud of 


ponds. 


This being a kind of garden root, let the ground be pare” 
prepared. Let it be plawed in a careful manner, cankderably 
dee 

* there:be trenches cut acroſs ſix .inches deep, and a foot 
aſunder ; in theſe the farmer is to lay æegulatly, the ſmalleſt 
roots of potatoes he can get, with a particular care that t ey 
be freſh. T hey muſt be placed fix inches from one another, 

and covered up by harrowing the ground all over. 

This is to be done in the latter end of February. : 

When weeds are riſen to ſuch a height. that they can be Alt. 
tinguiſhed from the ſhoots of the potatoe, hoers are tobe ſent 
in to cut them dawn; and in doing this they will "IX 

4 vide 
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divide che ſurſhee of che Freund fo, that the rains and den 
will get in, and the crop will thrive upon it immediately. 

' When the Weeds have ie got vp to a Height, the been, 
are to go in a ſecond time and clear all away. 


After this the ſtalks of the potatoe will nat be ſo high 8 | 


7 Rrong, an ey all dul ue more weeds o g ee 
55 ahem 9 


This is all. the culture «he potatoe requires, and nothing 
can be more eaſy, Here is no particular expence in prepar- 


the ground, no great charge of f ook and labour; and there 
5 — hazard of ſucceſs. The ſale is certain, and the profit 


very wu One ſummer _ the coup: to perfection. 
4 CHAP. VII. | 
Of Preſerving potatoes. 


Ov Rixcrop des been putimo the ground in dhe. end of Fe 
„ and requires no more time for its encreaſe than t 


the hoes end of September. The potatoe ſhould ab Ways ve 5 


taken: out of the earth, before froſts can hurt it. 

Begin with that part of the field that lies moſt expoſed : and 
continue taking them up once in two or three days, as there is 
a demand. When the ground is affected to any depth 15 the 
Froſt, get up all che remainder. 

Provide a place where to put them: a cellar, with a good 


quantity of ſand, will anſwer this purpoſe; taking out what he 
has a demand for; as he ere and rer r ſmalleſt, 8 


for planting in the 9 

The produce will be greater than thoſe can believe, who are 
not accuſtomed to ſuch | things: it will depend upon in ſome. 
meaſure the ſoil ; the difference is ſo great, that the expence of 
breaking the land by tillage, and enriching it by manure, will 
be very bow < returned, hedize as well as number depending 
on theſe artic 

Ten large — is but 2 moderate produce, from each 
ſmall root that was planted in ſpring: when the ground is more 


favourable, thirteen or fourteen handſome ones; and on count - 
ing, with the peſt poffible exactneſs, in a field of Mr. Ryder's 
near Thorpe, where every needful caution had been taken, 


we computed this year, 1746. that there were in general eigh- 
teen large and fine potatoes for every ſmall root that was plant- 
ed. This, for a ſeven month's encreaſe, is very great; but 
nature has in all things provided, that Were is moſt uſeful is 
moſt abundant. 
The decay of the ſtalks will not fail to give the farmer no- 
tice to take up the 1gots, About the midꝗle of . 
e 
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che plant entirely ripens, and after that it quickly ſades. The 
firſt froſts — the ſtalk and leaves. When the farmer ſees 
the leaves yellow, and the berries' of a dead ripe colour and 
dropping, let him bag to take up” at that time, ane _— 
nue till all are out of the ground. 

It has been propoſed by ſome, to cut off the tops of the 
potatoe as foon as they grow poor, in order to preſerve the 


Foot from froſts. I have ſeen this tried, and it is fit J warn the 
farmer from ſuch a project. It let in the froſt to the roots 


much ſooner and more powerfully than it otherwiſe would have 


been, and the conſequence was the loſs of or ans of a very 


good crop of roots. 

The advantage of the potatoe remaining as long in che 
ground as may be, is that it all the time is increaſing in bigneſs, 
and encreaſe in bigneſs is encreaſe in value. 

Some have ventured their potatoes in the ground all winter, 
covering them with fern and other ſuch matters, beſide _ 
awn ſtraw ; but this is hazardous, and of no uſe. The p 
toes may be preſerved, but they will not grow in the leaſt. The 


nature of the field muſt determine the farmer who is enclined to 


this expedient, whether he ſhall venture 14 it or no. The 


more wet there js the greater the danger: ſandy ſoils therefore 


are fitteſt for this purpoſe. A field may be fo ſituated, and of 


ſuch a ſoil, that the ground may ſerve as ſand, and the enclo- 


ſure keep it as warm as a cellar ; but there is no advantage, 
though there may be little hazard; ſome ſand in a cellar keeps 
them more ſecurely, and they will 90 more grow in the field 


than there. 


At the time of taking the * up, the farmer 50 fond 
into the ground a man or more, and to every man one or two 
women, or children; the man muſt have a ſtrong three tined 


pitch fork, with which he is to dig out the potatoes, and the 
women and children are to follow him; picking them up, and 


carrying them to heaps that they may be conveniently taken off 
the ground together. re 


When they are got home they muſt be cleaned, and lightly 
waſhed, and after this dried two or three days in the ſun: ay 
will then be ſit for market or for keeping. 


Potatoes, when the quantity is very large, may be preſerved 


during the winter, in a pit made in the ground, but this muſt 
de done with great care. The farmer mult ſee for a ay place, 


where the ſoil is warm, and there is good ſhelter. He muſt 


dig his pit in form of a ditch, three foot wide, and five foct 
deep, and line it on the ſides and bottom with dry wheat 
ſtraw. The patatoes are to he _— put in till the 

© ; 
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be full up to che level of the ground; a quantity of ſtraw is then 
to be put over them, and on this is to be raiſed a ridge of very 
dry earth. In this manner they will keep through winter, and 


be ready on all occaſions. 


© Where the ground is a perſectly dry fand or gravel underneath, 
the potatoes may be kept very well in pits, dug for that purpoſe ; 


and thus they are preſerved for the ſupply of the London 
markets, in thoſe parts of Eſſex and other counties where they 
raiſe moſt ſor that purpoſg. | 


For the fake of the farmer who ſhall have large concerns in 


this article, I ſhall give ſome hints reſpecting a particular kind 
of the potatoe, which though leſs obſerved than it deſerves, has 
advantages quite ſeparate from the others. | 

_ Wediſtingwiſh pgtatoes into two kinds, white and red; but 


we may very well add a third, under the name of the yellow. 


_' Whoever is accuſtomed to deal largely in this root, muſt have 
obſerved that there is a yellow kind, which is uſually very large 


and thin ſkinned, This is kept ſeparate by the Iriſh, who 


are more uſed to this root, and prefer it to both the others. 
Its ſize is not the only difference, or the only advantage. 
The great danger in potatoes, is the loſing them by froſts : 
the reaſon is their ſhallow rooting. The yellow potatoe roots 
deep: the ſeveral new roots are generally lower in the ground, 
than the firſt was planted; and they will be ſafe when the o- 


thers are deſtroyed. In Ireland they never take them out of | 


the d in winter, but as they want them, in many places, 
but it is becauſe they propagate this yellow kind; for the o- 
thers would be deſtroyed there, as well as here. 


This kind is in Ireland called the Munſter potatoe. It will 
laſt in the ground a great many years: but though the practice 
in Ireland, and in Lancaſhire in ſome degree, authorizes this 
method, I ſhall adviſe the farmer againſt it: I have always ſeen 
this root flouriſh- beſt in a new plantation, and ſhall adviſe to 
clear, and new till the ground at leaſt once in three years, 


that he may have its full advantage. I ſhall alſo adviſe: him 


_ againſt the common practice in ſome places of planting pieces 
of potatoes, inſtead of whole roots; it is true that pieces with 
any eye to them will grow, but whole roots always ſucceed 
better; he VVV e 
| CHAP. VIE, 
5 Of carrots, 


HE carrot is a root as fit for the field as the garden; re- 


* quiring very litt: e culture, and producing a great profit. 
It is hardy enough to ſtand the cold, and other natural acci- 
hs | 5 £ | _ dents: 
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dents : and though in fome paris of the kingdom, kither- 
to it is kept melde is very worthy ay a mn , 
where, and is indeed; for many — fitter ſor the field than 
the garden. The root is long and thick, varying in coldus from 
the deepeſt orange to the patcft raw; The leaves are divided 
into a tits of minute parts. The flalk, 'when the carrot 
Tee Pn to flowering, rifes in the midſt of we eaves, and is four 
The leaves fland irregularly on it, and are like 
thoſe at 494 _ only ſmaller and paler. 'Fhe flowers are lit- 
tle and white, they ſtand im a large rounded hollow tuft at the 
tops of the branches, and are followed by ſeeds that are nu- 
merous, ſmall, pale coloured, light, and rough.” * 
There is a variety of colour in the roots of the carrot, the | 
8 have hence made what they call ret principal kinds; 
efe they call, 1. The dark red carrot. 2. The orange 
carrot. And, 3. The white carrot. The firſt and: laft of theſe 
terms are ſomewhat improper, the firſt kind being only” a very 


deep , and the other a very pale yellow, The firſt is 
the moſt d. The white kind is more common in France 
and Italy than here; and is the ſweeteſt and firieſt flavoured: of 
them all. The farmer i is to cultivate not that which is beſt, 


but what people think ſo ; and therefore he is to chuſe the deep 
_ commonty called the Sandwich carrot,” 


HA N ns: 
Of the foil for carrats, and its preparation, 


T HE firſt thing muſt be to examine whether he have pro- 
per ground. Those plarits whoſe profitable part is the leaf 
or ear, may be raifed on different ſoils, by the aſſiſtance of 
manure ; but theſe which depend on the root can never come 
| to any thing, when the ground is not proper in its own nature. 

Three things are requiſite in land for carrots.” It muſt be 
deep, rich, and dry. "Theſe do not often concur.” Deep and 
dry is common, becauſe all ſandy ſoils have it; and therefore 
in general they are fit for carrots ; but to be rich withal is the 
compleating of the buſineſs. The other will give room to pe- 
netrate and warmth to cheriſh, but when nouriſhment in abun- 
dance is joined with theſe, in the richneſs of the land, tis | 
then the ground is compleatly proper. 

For this reaſon a fine fk deep garden mould, where there 
is not too much moiſture, is very proper for them ; but too 
much moiſture is the common fault of this kind of ground, To 
| ſpeak from experience, the very beſt ſoil for carrots is a rich 
loam : that is, a dry earth, in which is a great deal of ſand, 
a a good quantity of mellow mould, and a very * Fey of 
| Cc * 
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elay. Some clay therę is in all loams, but the lefs the better 
on this occaſion; I have ſeen excellent land for carrots in 


Northamptonſhire and Ligcolnſhire, upon thoſe riſing: —_ 
8 


to the fens, and juſt raiſed above them. Arid 
urrey and Suſſex there are ee 
which would: yield great profit from carrots, In theſe inſtances 
wo ſee the vaſt advantages that would ariſe front making the 
of huſpandry univerſal; the putting into the thoughts 
of farmers | in one place, what is the profitable pratice:of ano» = 
ther on like ſoils. We hope this work will be inſtrumental to 
that purpoſe. 

'The ſoil being choſen, the preparation 8 in two arti- 
cles, ctiriching it by manure, and the breaking it deep by 

tillage. All land will anſwer the better, the more care is taken 
ef it in this reſpect: we ſhall ſhew the manner of doing it; 
for otherwiſe all the expence may be worſe for the crop, chan 
if the land had been left in its natural condition 3 

The plowing and dividing of the land, ſhould be. done juſt 
before the feed is fown:; but the manure ſhould be laid on a 
year before. This will occaſion: no loſs of time with the judi- 
cious farmer, for he may have a vaſt crop of ſome ſlight root- 
ing plant, as tlie ſmall pulſes which will mellow the ground by 
e with their ſtalks, at the ſame time chat they ied hm 

enereaſe, without exhauſting the effect e manure. 
this the land being plowed up fot carrots, will be in the 
beft condition to ſupport them. 

The teaſon of this management is plain: the carrots will 
have great advan 2 from the richneſs it gives the ground, for 
the richer that is the larger they will be; but freſh dung ſub- 
— the land to worms; and this ſhould be feared more than 

other accident, in a carrot plantation. Theſe roots are a 
10 tous food for 1 inſects; and when worm - eaten they are 
m_ little. . Ba 
he — es to be 0 very deep for catrots, 
_ cauſe weir — is their W and ſtraitneſs, which 
they will never attain if they have not a free paſſage. For this 
reaſon the old practice was to dig the ground with ſrades, the 
carrots requiring it to be well broken two ſpit deep, and no 
plew then in uſe anſwering this purpoſe. 

This was bringing gardening into the field; but that i is not 
what we mean by recommending to the huſbandman the cul- 
ture of garden roots. If they can only be propagated in fields 
at the ſame charge as in gardens, there will be little profit to 
him, and it is a leading him out of his way; we ſhould not 
have named the Carrot, had we not intended to put him in a 
way 
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2 propagating it with the proper implements of his. 

Pro n wt 

The four coultered plow. — perfectl anſwer: the qurpoſe 

of the ſpade ; and this 5G the pur Hello £m and throws 

e article directly in the way of the farmer. This —— euts 

N ſpit deep, ſo that it perfectly anſwers the purpoſe of 

og by hand; and by the means of its numerous coulters, 

175 cuts, divides, and breaks the "A pms of l es 
n the ſpade, 1822 d i 215K: 


: een . 


. Of ſowing of carrots. r. 
THE firſt e care is to procure good ſeed: this he will know | 
by its ſweet ſmell, its pale colour, and its roughneſs. * | 
The ſeed being choſen, he 1s to get to work upon his ground 
in the beginning of March. Gardeners ſow carrots the year 
round, that they may have crops one under another; but the 
farmer ſows them for two conſiderations, to have large roots 
for market, and to get good ſeed from proper parts of his 
ground, which is abundantly produced, and ne a Auge 
S 
The beginning of March is the time when he is to prepare 
by plowing ; and he muſt have a couple of women or boys to 
follow the plow, to pick up any looſe ſtone or other hard mat- 
ter that may chance to be turned up. 
When the ground is thus deeply cut up and ack the bows 


- * 


» 
PSY. 


5 
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rows are to be ſent in, and the ſurface is to be well levelled 


like the beſt prepared border in a garden : this done it is ready 


for the N When the ſeed is a material conſideration the 
plants are to 


kept farther diſtant, and che drieſt and warmeſt 
ſoils are beſt. 

There muſt be a great deal of care in bn carrot FP 
a proper day muſt be choſen, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to 
do it well. The weather muſt be calm, and the perſon who 
ſows muſt go over all the ground carefully, with-the ſeeds in 


his apron, and mult ſpread them by hand a few at a time, He 


muſt take care they fall ſeparate ; for their rough ſurfaces make 
them very apt to hang together. When they cling to one 
another, he muſt rub them in his hands, and thoroughly ſe- 
parate them. His next care is to ſee that they fall regularly. 


As to the manner of their lying; one about every three inches 
is the beſt method: not that the carrots are to ſtand ſo cloſe, 


but there ſhould be ſeeds enough ſown that accidents may be al- 
lowed - and the plants thinned by hoeing. Es. > 
A 


* N — 
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As ſ6on as the ſeed is upon the ground, let a heavy roller be 
brought on. This ſettles the ſeeds in their places. 
This done, a fine and ſhort toothed harrow ſhould be drawn 
lightly over, and then the article of ſowing is finiſhed. In theſe 
well prepared lands, the harrow does not bury the ſeed. as it 
will where there are great clods: the rolling and harrowing 
anſwers to the treading in, and raking of the ſeed in the com- 
on practice of gardening ; and they ſhoot up as regularly this 
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way as the other. 
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Of nandging a crop of carrots, and their uſe. 


A ſoon as the plants are got to ſome little height, hand 
hoers are to be ſent into the field. They muſt cut up all 
weeds, and thin the plants. The proper diſtance at which they 
ſhould be left, is ſeven inches: and thus they are to ſtand till 
they come to perfection. The ground having been once well 
weeded in this manner, the carrots will grow ſo vigorouſly, 
that their leaves meeting, will overſpread the whole, and let 
no weeds grow between them. T 
The carrots will grow to a good ſize by the end of autumn, 
and they will thrive the better if quantities are pulled for 
market, from time to time, when they are big enough to be 
ſaleable; not drawing theſe all in one place, but from thoſe 
cluſters where they happen to ſtand thickeſt, 
Toward the end of November the leaves will begin to de- 
cay. The farmer will know this by their becoming yellowiſn; 
and it is his notice for taking up the roots. The carrot ſnould 
be taken up in the beginning of winter, and laid by in dry 
ſand, to be kept — toe the market. N Li 
Froſt always hurts carrots, therefore, as foon as that time of 
the year approaches, when they are to be expoſed to the ha- 
zard, they muſt be taken out of the ground and laid up in ſand: 
and this muſt be in a dry place. WD 6 $1 FO 
This is the management of the carrot; it is eaſy and fami- 
liar in the greateſt degree; and the profit is great and certain : 
there is always a market for this root, and the price is ſuch that 
the profit proportioned to the land and labour is very great. 
The root is not the only article by which it is ſerviceable to 
the farmer, for a great deal of profit is made from the ſeed. 
This is the produce of the ſecond year, and for this purpoſe the 
plants may be either left in the ground during the winter, or the 
roots ſet in again in the beginning of ſpring. ! 
| The gardeners uſe the latter method, but the farmer will find 
the other beſt, becauſe there is leſs trouble; only he muſt take 
Voi. G = 0 care 
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Book VIII. 
care that he chuſe the drieſt and warmeſt part of the field for 
that purpoſe. 

If the carrots for ſeed are planted, aſter being kept in ſand 


| during the winter, the largeſt and fineſt roots muſt be choſen : 


in the other method, the moſt vigorous plants muſt be left. 
Theſe are to be kept at a due diſtance, about a foot aſunder. 
In this condition they will gather ſtrength during winter, the 
ſtalks will riſe early the enſuing ſummer; and the ſeeds will 
ripen about the middle of Auguſt. 

When they are thoroughly ripe the plants are to be eut down 
with an hook, and laid in the ſun and air four days to dry, fre- 


quently turning them. After this the ſeeds are to be beaten out 


of them; and when ſeparate they are to be aired and dried ſeve- 
ral days before they are put up for ſale; they will thus be per- 


fectly fine, 1 855 _ well ere and will _ a large 
* rs 
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by The INTRODUCTION. 


H E title we prefix to the preſent part of our umder- 
: T \taking,. ſhews the ſenſe we entertain of its importance : 
tis the-misfortune of the huſbandman, when any thi 
Avantageous, is not univerſally known. 
veral kinds of erops under this head, that deſerve to be made 
common throughout. the kingdom; and ſhall lay down ſuch 
rules for their management, that thoſe who try carefully can- 
not miſe of ſucceſs. We ſhall begin with one ſpecies, the va- 
lue of Which is ſufficiently known, in thoſe parts where it is 
commonly raiſed : this is the Cs and this, as it may be cul- - 


ng reall 
We ſhall recount 2 


tivated 
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Box IX. PARTICULAR ARTICLES. 85 
tivated to the great benefit of the farmer, in many others; we 
mall hope to render more general. 8 
. ů U 


„ 8 e e 0 hops. xi S e got 
T HERE are few things by which the huſbandman may 
= enrich himſelf more than hops; but there requires a know- 
ledge of their nature, the ground they ſuit, and the accidents 
to which they are liable, in order to his entering upon the de- 
ſign with a rational proſpect of ſucceſs, Their management in- 
the planting, growth, and gathering, is alfo a peculiar branch 
of the buſineſs. This is at preſent confined to a few counties, 
but there are many other places where it will ſucceed as well, 
The hop is a tall weak plant: naturally it runs up hedges ; 
and art ſupplies it with poles for this purpoſe. The root con- 
ſiſts of thick black ſtrings : the firſt ſhoots are ſoft, and tender, 
Ike thoſe of aſparagus, and are eaten in the ſame manner. The 
ſtalks, as they riſe higher, become rough and firm in their 
| ſubſtance, The leaves are large and rough, and are divided 
like thoſe of the vine. 88 3 
It does not appear that the antjents were acquainted with 
the hop. Pliny is the firſt who names it, and that only as a 
_ fallad herb. We are not to wonder we read nothing of it be- 
fore his time. The Greeks ſtudied utility; and the uſe of the 
hop in malt liquors, which is its great ſervice at this time, was 
not known to them. They had malt drinks, but they were not 
made for keeping. Lupulus is the name by which the hop is 
called by Pliny, and others; but it is become a faſhion lately, 
- to call it Humulus. | 29 | EW 7. 
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( the ſeveral kinds of hops. en 
O ſpeak with ſtrictneſs there is but one kind of hop; for 
what are mentioned under different names, are only va- 
rieties of the ſame plant, as culture and other accidents have 
changed it. However, as ſome of theſe keep their difference 
in planting, we who write for utility, not curioſity, may very 
well diftinguiſh them according to the cuſtom of others, into 
"theſe ſeveral forts. ' © - © 435 SOOT © 1 
The planters tell us there are four kinds of hops: 1. The 
wild garlick hop. 2. The long and ſquare garlick. 3. The 
long white. 4. The oval. The firſt of cheſe is what authors 
call the wild hop, the three others they confound together un- 
der the name of cultivated hops. The wild kind is 28 
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Tmall, and not worth notice. The long and ſquare garlick is 
well taſted hop: but *tis ill-cbloured, for which: reaſon: it does 
not bring ſo good a price. The fault in this reſpect is a red- 
neſs about the ſtalk. The long-white is the moſt beautiful 
hop; and the moſt valuable, becauſe of its greater encreaſe, 
and the next to theſe are the oval; theſe are ſhorter than * 
Jong- white, but otherwiſe equal in colour and flavour. It 
would be natural to fay none but the Jopg-white ſhould be culti- 
vated, becauſe theſe are the beſt and moſt plentiful, but tis not 
every land that will bear them. They will live in any, but to 
thrive they require what is very good; and a thriving crop of 
the long and ſquare garlick, is better than a ſtarved one of the 
bother. 8 i 5 : 
Let the huſbandman ſuit the kind tothis land. All hops love 
a mellow rich ſoil, but the long garlick being moſt of the nature 
of the wild hop, will bear a ſomewhat poorer ground better 
than the others. The proper ſoil for a hop ground is a rich 
garden mould. But as this is never found entire, we art to 
tell the farmer that of its two general mixtures, which are ſand 
and clay, the clay makes it unfit for hops; but the ſand, in a 
moderate quantity, is not hurtful . GE. 
In order to plant hops with any proſpect of ſucceſs, the ſoil 


muſt be deep and well conditioned to the bottom. If the 
ground be a pure and fine mould, let him plant the long- white, 
and no other kind. If it have. a moderate mixture of End, let 
him plant the long-white and oval together, for they will do 
very well in the fame ground. If it be much inclined to clay 
he is not to uſe it for this purpoſe : but if only ſomewhat cla 

and he will have it a hop ground, he muſt. plant the ; 
garlick. Before he fixes upon his deſign, let him not only exa- 
mine the condition and depth of the earth, but what is under 
m8 it. The deepeſt foil does not reach far, and in all growths a 
! {8 EE. great deal depends upon the nature of the 'bottom. © A clay 
i bottom is too cold, and retains too much wet; and a gravelly 
bottom lets it through too faſt, ſo that they have not enough 
to nouriſh them, for the hop being a tall plant tequires a good 
quantity of moiſture, A loamy bottom is the beſt, That ſort 
of earth of which bricks are made, is of a very fit kind, and is 
14 a common bottom to the ſoil in moſt places. Let the upper 
Ri coat or foil be light and rich, and it matters not for the co- 
11 Jour. The Eſſex hop grounds are on a moory land, which is 
| black; and many of the Kentiſh are upon a whitiſh erumbly 
Joi}, they ſucceed equally well, all that is required being a 
1 quantity of good ground, wherein the roots can run with caſe, 
1 and find a due ſhare of nouriſhment. 1 
5 5 CHAP. 
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ph CHAP. III. 
J the proper land for @ hop ground. cools 
JL AN T $ in general ſend their roots deeper and farther in 
ſearch of nouriſhment, than is commonly thought: none 
more than hops. For this reaſon, in preparing land for them, 
if the upper part be a great deal better than what is under it, 
the work muſt be done in the way of trenching, and the fine 
part of the ſoil buried undermoſt. When the ground is over 
moiſt, it muſt be laid up in high ridges, to be well drained: 
And when it has been thus managed at firſt, it muſt be kept in 
the ſame condition, by keeping the drains open and clear. 
Clayey ſoils are to be avoided, and there are two others near 
as bad ; theſe are, the gravelly and rocky. In neither of theſe 
hops will ever anfwer; ; but in any others they may be raiſed; 
and if the worſer kinds be planted on the more indifferent lands, 
and the finer reſerved for the beſt, with due care they w will 
never fail. 

Hops ecbuuft a land extreamly. They may be planted after ' 
almoſt any other growth, but no other will thrive. after them 
except trees, which root deeper, and ſpread farther than they. 

When the farmer has laid his defign for a hop ground, let 
him plant it at the fame time with apple and cherry trees: 
Theſe draw little nouriſhment while young : therefore the hops 
will very well ftand twelve years wi with advantage. At the end 
of that period the right practice is to make a new hop ground 
in another place. By this time the cherry trees will bear. 
They will continue improving every year for ſome time, and 
will laſt, very well five and twenty years; at the end of this 


time they: may be cut _— and the apple trees will be then in 
n ea. 8 


c H A 1 
Of Placing the hills. 


W H EN the ground is fixed upon, and a quantity of plans 
are in readineſs to be taken up occaſionally for it, the 
ground is to be prepared for their reception. Hops are planted 
on little hills, and theſe are to be placed at ſuch diſtances as are 
doſt ſuited to the extent of the ground, and the intended man⸗ 
ner of drefling. Nik 
If the piece be ſmall, the breaſt plow or ſpade muſt be uſed 
: a dreſſing the ground, when the hops are upon it: but it is 
much better to ſet out with a larger piece, and diſpoſe the plan: 
tation for hurſehoeing. Whichever method is epa time and 
ns are required to put the IP in * order. October 
4 "a 
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is the ſeaſon for planting the hops, but the preparing the ground 
is the buſineſs of a month before. The firſt thing that muſt be 
done is plowing it up, and laying it very even. The ſpade may 
anſwer this purpoſe in a ſmall piece of ground, but larger are in 
all reſpects better. The intent is to break the ground very ſmall, - 
to a conſiderable depth. The proper plow is the four coultered 
one, ſet to its greateſt pitch. In this condition, with the gui- 
dance of a ſkilful plowman, it will cut two ſpit deep, and tear 
the ground all to pieces the whole way. When the ground is 
broke by this plow, let a harrow be drawn over it; and laſt of 
all a light roller. It will then have an even ſurface :. and this 
is the condition wherein it is fit for laying out for the deſigned 


plantation. 1 1 1 ie | 
Tue next thing is to determine the diſtance of the hills, and 
when this is ſettled a long line is to be procured, and a knot is 
tobe tied in it by meaſure, at every diſtance that is ſettled for a 
bil. The form muſt be determined by the ground; if that be 
ſmall, and the ſpade or breaſt plow are to be uſed, then the beſt 
method js the quincunx, which diſpoſes the hills in lines, and 
leaves regular alleys every way between them, but in larger 
grounds tis beſt in ſquares, The line is to be drawn ſtrait 
acroſs the ground, from place to place, according to the de- 
termined diſtance, and a ſtick is to be fixed down at every knot. 
This marks the placing of the hills. | ; 


— . - 


When the ſoils is thus turned and mixed together, the plant- 
er will be better able to judge of it than before. If it want 
richneſs, let him add ſame good manure to the places which 
are marked for the hills. It is rarely that a piece of ground is 
ſo perfectly good, as not to admit of. this improvement, and as 
it 1s very great, and of no vaſt expence or difficulty, *tis alwa 
worth while to do it. We ſhall therefore adviſe the huſband. 
man in general, to plant his hops in a compoſt. The beſt me- 
thod of making it is this. Dig a quantity of rich fine earth, 
_ proportioned to the number of hills ; add to this one fourth 
part the quantity of very old arid well rotted dung, and about 
a tenth part of ſharp ſand, let this be well mixed and ſtand in 
readineſs. Then at every ſtick open a hole two foot deep, 
and a foot and half ſquare, fill this with the compoſt, and all is 
ready for the plantation. The diſtance of the hills is one of 
the niceſt things in the whole buſineſs. Neither can any gene- 
ral rule be given about it: for the nature of the ſoil, ex- 
tent of the ground, and intended manner of working, will 
make variations. Eight foot diſtance is a medium. If the ſoil 
be worſe than ordinary, he may make his hills at ſeven foot 
diſtance, and if it þe very rich and fine to ſet them at nine __ 


* K 
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If it be at any time found either in a new ground or an old one, 
that it will nouriſn more hops than there are upon it, the beſt 
way is to add to the number of plants upon each hill, and not 
to multiply the hills. So that the planter need not be afraid he 
TT! d 
N un 3 4 t Of planting the hops. ; + > 4248'S X 

HE hills being prepared, are to be planted; and care 
muſt be taken in the providing ſuch ſets as are excellent in 
their kind. Let the huſbandman truſt no eye but his own for 
the choice, and let him obſerve the following cautions. - Let 
him conſider the ſoil from whence he has them; here there are 
two eſſential points, which in a manner contradict one another. 

*Tis neceſſary he ſhould have the ſtrongeſt and moſt Rlouriſhing 
ſets he can procure, and *tis beſt that he have them from a 
poorer ground than his own. Let him be fure they do not come 
from a richer ſoil, for then they will certainly dwindle. Let 
him chuſe the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a middling piece of ground 3 
for his compoſt into which they are to be ſet will certainly ex- 
Ceed that in richneſs, ſo that they will be forwarded for the 
firſt ſhoot ; and the whole ground being newly ftirred, they 
will ſpread their roots without difficulty, when they have ſhot 
them beyond its extent. When the planter goes into a ground 
for purchaſing his ſets, let him examine the height of the hills. 
Nothing ſo ſtrengthens the ſhoot of the hop, as the raiſing the 
hill high. Let him therefore chuſe them from ſuch hills as 
have been moſt raiſed the preceding year, and from ſuch as are 
fulleſt of ſhoots ; becauſe this alſo is a ſign that the roots whence 
they come are hearty. | Wo 

Haring fixed upon the hills, let him chuſe the largeſt ſets, 
and ſee them taken carefully up, I be ten inches 
long, and have four joints or buds, hen a proper quantity 
are taken up, according to the number of hills there are to be, 
let them be laid in the ground in a cold and damp place, and 
taken out as the holes are prepared for their reception. In the 
center of every hole that has been filled up with the compoſt, 
let there be a ſquare opening made of a foot deep, throwing up - 
the earth on the fides. Into this, which muſt be a full foot 
deep, put four of the ſets. Place one at each corner: ſet them 
upright, with the top juſt level with the ſurface of the Pom 
and then throw in the earth that had been dug out, fixing it 
well about the roots. Cover the tops about two-inches with the 
fineſt and lighteſt of the mould, and the hole is finiſhed. Thus 
the foundation of one hill is laid. Tz | , 
8 | 0 * 
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In the ſame manner plant four ſets in each hole. A thouſant 


Hills will ſtand in an acre of ground, ſuppoſing it of the mid- 


dling kind; and this is the whole trouble of planting them. 
The expence is not great, for the ſets are ſold cheap enough, 
and an expert perſon makes quick work in planting them. Ihe 
Huſbandman ſees the eaſe with which hops are raiſed, we ſhall 
now tell him the encouragement he has to plant them. No 
produce whatſcever is equal to them: they may reaſonably be 
expected to yield fifty pound an acre, and ſometimes in favou- 


rable ſeaſons, when the ſoil and ſituation are right, an hundred. 


— 


and fine, we may plant the deeper, but if it have a bad bottom 


Nothing is more furpriſing.than that hops are not propagated 
univerſally : at preſent the planter need not be afraid of over- 
ſtocking the market. The demand is greater by much than 
the ſupply ; and we annually import a vaſt quantity of them 
from Flanders, though inferior to our own... No country fo 
much favours their growth as England; nor is there any coun- 


ty throughout the kingdom where they may not be raiſed to 


this certain and vaſt profit. Theſe are the common rules ob- 
ſerved in putting the ſets into the ground; but as this is an ar- 
ticle of the greateſt conſequence, we ſhall enlarge upon the 


particulars. | 


Let the planter ſee that his holes are perfectly prepared, be- 
fore the ſets are taken out of the ground, for the beſt care that 
can be taken of them is the putting them quickly into their 
places, nothing prejudicing them ſo much as keeping them long 
out of the earth. In taking them up the greateſt caution is to 
be uſed, not to bruiſe the roots; and whatfoever parts of them 
may happen to be ſo injured, muſt be cut off above the bruiſed 
part, for this always decays; whereas, when the roots are 
cut off clean, they not only are ſo many mouths themſelves, 
but every one of them ſhoots out ſeveral ſmall roots. The 
bruiſed parts grow preſently mouldy, and the infection ſpreads 
from them to the reſt of the plant : every fibre that runs near 
one of theſe mouldy ones is ſure to be tainted, 

Not only the fibres are to be cut off at the ends, and the in- 


jured roots to be taken away, but if there be any roots that run 


croſswiſe of one another, or any that ſpread with a tendeney 
upward, the firſt are to be cut quite off, and the others are to be 
ſhortened almoſt to the ſet. The croſs roots, if too near, 
will preſs and injure one another; and the hop is to root deep 
ia the ground, therefore the others ſtraggle in a wrong manner. 
As to the depth of the holes, what we have given is a general 


tule, but it may admit of exceptions : we are to accommodate 


ourſelves to the condition of the ground. If that be rich, free, 


2 we 


* 4 : 
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we muſt go the ſhallower in the firſt ſetting, leaving the plants 
to puſh after 8 3 : 
: When the Hole is dug and the plants are ready, let the 
planter dbſerve that he ſet them ſo, that as near as may be they 
may ſtand covered juſt as far as the point or head: when the 
hole is fquare; four are to be placed at the corners; and if one 
more be added, it muſt be juſt in the center; if two more, in 
a line going acroſs the middle, and at equal diſtances from all 
the other. When the ſets are in the hole let the compoſt that 
is to fill it up be broke very fine with a ſpade, and thrown in a 
lle at a time. In this manner it will fall all round them, and 
about each ſet, leaving no hollows. When a little is thrown 
in it is to be ſettled about them with the hand, and when all is 
in, it is to be preſſed with the feet, but not too hard: the in- 
tent is, that it may every where fall cloſe about them, and yet 


it is not to cake about their ſtems. Some who plant in f | 
if the ſeaſon be dry, water their young ſets, but this is a hope 
ther wrong. The depth at which they are planted is that. 
the earth will always have dampneſs enough to ſupport them, 
and it is a ſeaſon when there muſt come rains ſooner or IE 
There are people who, inſtead of Tong the whole hole, - 
and ſetting in the plants regularly by hand, place them in the 
new made ground with a ſetting ſtick, cloſing the earth about 
| them as gardeners do in the common way of planting * but this 
is a very ſlight and inconfiderate method: the hop plantation is 
an undertaking of great conſequence, and *tis worth while al- 
ways to ſet about it with care, and all poſſible advantage of the 
ground: the ſucceſs of the firſt year will over-pay any extraor- 
. or particular expence on that head. When the planter 
has got his ſets into the ground, let him leave them to nature 
for their growth, and the next ſummer let him watch them in 
their fruiting. Some will rife worſe than others, but he will 
find ſome better: he is to mark the hills of both kinds, the worſt 
to take away, and the better to propagate. Let him take care 
of thoſe hilis on which the fine ones grow; and the next year, 
when the time of tying is come, the ſuperfluous ſhoots on theſe 
Fine hills are to be reſerved for laying. When the others are ti- 
ed up, theſe are to be cut off at the top, and laid all the reſt of 
their length, burying them in the ground ; in this condition they 
will each ſend up a great number of ſtrong and healthy ſets, 
which in the ſucceeding autumn may be. planted out into places 
where the hops were worſe than the reſt. In this way every 
year the hop ground will be improving, and by proper manage- 
ment, and due tendence, will ſucceed perfealy, _. ©. 
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2 dreſſing and managing a hop ground. 


reatly, according to the ſeaſons and other accidents; but 


this ſuppoſes a due knowledge and. care in the drefling of the 


ground. It will be fix times as great from a ground well, as 
from one ill managed, The farmer is not to look for this in- 
formation among the planters themſelves, for they know little, 
and that little they keep ſecret. Half their plantations are poor, 
from want of care or want of judgment; and from what I have 
ſeen-I ſhall freely add, that the very beſt of them do not yield 
half. their natural produce. There is not any hop ground 1 
have ſeen but might double the owner's profits, with a more 


| judicious and diligent management: we ſhall lay down the per- 


fect method, and it will be found not at all difficult or perplexed : 
when ſo familiar a practice is rightly underſtood, let it be care- 
fully followed. The expence is very moderate; and though 
the plantation is liable to accidents, more than any other 


growth whatſoever, yet with due care one half of them may 


be prevented, and the greateſt miſchief of the other remedied. 
The firſt dreſſing depends on two principles, the earth is to be 
broken that the roots. may find an eaſy paſſage; and the weeds 


are to be deſtroyed as they riſe. There is no way ſo proper 


as by the horſehoeing. The young plants will have the winter 
for fixing themſelves in the earth, they will ſhoot out freſh 
roots before the cold reaches the depths at which they are plant- 
ed; and theſe will ſtrengthen well in the ground before ſpring, 


ſo that they will then ſhoot vigorouſly. 


R CHAP. VI. 
0 polling the haps. 


pꝰ LES are next to be provided : for the ſooner they are 


3 fixed the better, that the roots may not be diſturbed by 
them. Three, four, or five poles ms be allowed for e 
hill : the difference is to be made according to the diſtance of 
the hills; if theſe. be at ſeven foot three poles will do for each, 


if at eight foot four, and if the diſtance of the hills be nine 


foot, there ſhould be five poles to each. The bigneſs and 
length of the | poles are to be proportioned: to the condition of 
the ground, and the growth. of the hops. In moderate grounds 
poles of a mogerate ſize will do, but in rich earth, where the 
growth is ſtrong, the poles muſt be large, ſtout, and very 


tall, otherwiſe a great part of the profit may be loſt. 


The growth of the hop will be in a great meaſure determined 
| — * F — . Y 
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by the length of the pole; if that be tall the ſtalk will run up, 
and if the ground be but poor, the whole nouriſhment will be 
exhauſted on the ſtem and leaves which ſhould go to the fruit, 
ſo that they will make but a poor progreſs. A caution is there- 
fore neceſſary againſt over-polling, than which there is no er- 
ror more deſtructive. When the hills are placed at ſuch a diſ- 
tance that there is ſpace for the roots going far for nouriſſunent, 
and that is provided in abundance by the dreſſing, in that eaſe 
we can get no poles too long; for there are none ſo high but 
the ſtem of the hop can get to their top, and flouriſh over it; 
and yet have ſtrength at the root for nouriſhing and filling the 
fruit, which will in this caſe be the more numerous in propor- 
tion as the plant is larger and ſpreads more. 
Me are ſpeaking of the firſt year of a hop ground, and in 
this ſome particular caution is neceſſary. If the ground be but 
indifferent, let the poles be very ſhort this firſt year, for nothing 
is ſo dangerous as carrying up the plants too much in height the 
firſt ſeaſon in ſuch ground. If they be led into a habit of run- 
ning too much into ſteèm this year, the fruit will be ſmall, and 
the fault never be recovered. Even in the beſt grounds where 
ſoon after no poles can be too long, it is a good caution to uſe 


ſuch as are ſhorter the firſt year; not tempting the plants to "#1 
run up too high, but encouraging them into fruit. They will 71 
_ Cake the advantage of the longeſt poles afterwards, and fill the N 
whole growth with fruit. An acre of hop ground will require 4 


between three and four thouſand poles. Let theſe be laid in 
upon the ground between the hills, to be in readineſs. Fifteen 
foot is a moderate length. The largeſt poles ſhould be twenty 
foot long, and ſeven inches round, but theſe are too big for any 
condition of the hops the firſt year ; ſothat ſomewhat ſmaller are 
petter in all kinds in the beginning. Alder poles are very pro- 
per, they are ſtrait and run high; :ſh alſo are excellent, be- 
cauſe of their toughneſs, and there are ſome other woods that 
do well enough. They ſhould be cut with a fork at the top, 
for it ſerves to give a ſupply to the head of the plant, and is of 
the greateſt ſervice. e B 
"The time of polling requires care, it muſt not be done be- 
fore the ſhoots appear above ground; and on the other hand, if 

it be deferred long after they have ſhot, the plants will be 
checked, for the hop ſtops preſently in its free ſhoot, if it have 
not a ſupport. This work is to be begun after the ſhoots ap- 
ear, and muſt be finiſhed before they are any where three foot 
ich. This in a large ground is a ſhard buſineſs. The poles 
are to be fixed near each hill, three, four, or five to each, ac- 
cording to the rule before laid down: they are to be _ — 

ept 
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depth according to their heighth, and to the condition and en- 
poſure of the ground. The richer the ground the deeper 
muſt go, and the more they are expoſed the firmer they 
be placed indeed we have obſerved that a hop goed never is 
10 bein an expoſed ſituation, fo that the danger there ought not 
out of the ground: the breaking of one, though a'troubleſome 
accident, is not near fo bad; on this principle let him work, 
fixing them in the ground ſo firm, that they will ſooner break 

3 than riſe. They muſt always be placed ſo as to lean a little 
1 _ eutward; though not much. It is natural te plant them ſlant- 

1 ing inwards, and ever fo little of this is wrong. The hop re- 

1 quires a free air, and this is prevented by the poles bending in. 
wa | Moſt of the diſorders of hops ariſe from the want of a free paſ- 
weight of the hops will ſoon make it more, and they will cloſe 
at the top like a canopy: the conſequence of this is a certain 
taint in the hopes. og Hen e e e nn 

To prevent this we order the poles to be fixed ſlanting a 

little outwards; but if they ſlant too much the weight of the 

bop will lean them down the other way, which is alſo | 

Pet the planter obſerve how the tops of the poles ſtand when 

he has fixed them; if they are a very little more diſtant at the 

top than at the bottom they are right, not otherwiſe. They 
mould be made alſo to lean 7 toward the ſouth. This 
gives the ſun opportunity to ſhine in among them; which is of 
the utmoſt conſequence. Hops perſpire a great deal, and that 
damp vapour is apt to hang amongſt them. This taints them, 
5 and is the origin of many of their diſorders. The ſun ſhining 
. freely in, diſpels this and warms the plants; it keeps them from 
1 damage, and aſſiſts the growth and ripening of the fruit. This 
leaning however muſt be but moderate: if great it prevents the 
very intent wherewith it is done, for the plants will obſcure one 
another. A pole which leans a little will bear one third more 
hops, than one under all the ſame advantages in other reſpects, 
that ſtands quite upright : but of this I can aſſure the planter, 
B from my on experience alſo, that a pole that leans too much 
i $A will yield fewer hops by one third than one which ſtands perpen- 
| dicular; and beſide the defect in its own bearing, will hinder 
that of others. There is another ſubſtantial reaſon againſt the 
too great leaning of an hop hole, that is, the danger of ity 
breaking, or of its tearing up, when the weight of the hop bears 
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A? N Sage, in the polling of hops, if ſeen. i in * is call p 
y.cemedied, If upon. the ſhooting of the hop at fix ar 
wil, ot high, it be ſeen to be over-polled, that is, if the 
pole be ſo tall that it will he apt to Ong: it up in length, and 
prevent its fruiting well, it may be unwound; from the pole, 
that may be taken up, and another ſet in its place, and the hop 
brought carefully round it: it will take to it as naturally as 0 
the firſt. If it be ſeen, from: the free growing and promiſing 
aſpect of a plant, that it is under-polled, or that it will bear a 
taller and ſtouter pole, it may be unwound, and ſuch a one = 
in the place of the other. e 
Let the planter inſpect alſo the condition 0 his poles, AS: big 
their firmneſs in the earth; eſpecially in places where the wind 
has moſt power. When he ſees any in danger, let him order a 
man with a rammer to force down the 1 on the ſide of 
the pole oppoſite to the wind, which will enable it to reſiſt the 
efforts. Let him have ſpare poles of different ſizes, not only for 
the replacing ſuch as are too ſmall or too large for their plants, 
but for the ſupplying the place of ſuch as ſhall break. This 
muſt ſpeedily be remedied. - A hop plant that is ſuffered to lie 
upon the ground, will yield very little. Let him be ready not 
only to remedy fuch accidents, but to prevent them. He will 
ſee where a pole is over-burthened; and let him not ſtay: for 
the accident, but place in a ſpare pole to ſupport the other. 
Finally, where he has not perceived in time, that a hop:iwas | 
under - polled, but ſees it requires a taller: when it is too late to 
unwind it, let him place a ſpare: pole near the other, and tie the 
hop to it, that it may have a frelh W Weg to re | 
to BY: LO advantage. 8 8 | 
e CHAP. XI. ) 99 
| Of ; the tying of hops. 4 
11 will but time to begin tying: by that time the poles are n 
well in the ground: for. the proper time to begin to lead the 
plant is at about a yard high. Let it be. conſidered what each 
pole may bear, and ſo the plants proportioned to them. Let 
each ſhoot. be led to the proper pole, which is ufually the near. 
eſt, and let it be wound once or twice about it, in a direction 
according to the courſe of the ſun, for the heat naturally draws, 
the ſhoot that way. When it is thus fixed to the pole it is to 
be tied round, to keep it there. Any ſoft matter does for this 
Purpoſe ; ; a piece of baſs, or withered ruſh, or a fragment of 
| yarn. 
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yarn. Let them be tied in two or three places, but let a great deal 
of caution be uſed in doing it, that they are not preſs'd, for the 
young ſhoots are tender. The heat of the day is the beſt time 
for the doing this, for in the morning, being full of juice, they 
are brittle : the heat of the ſun — of it; and they 
then will better bear a touch, e 

After this there muſt be no more tying, but the plants will 
ſtill require guiding, to keep them properly to 3 We 
ſhall be now advanced to the ſecond ſtage of growth : our hops 
which have been tied ſome little time, will continue ſhootin 

very quick; and in general, if they have been carefully woun 

and tied, they will follow the courſe intended round the pole, 
freely and favourably. There may have been leſs care taken 
of ſome, and there will be ſome plants luxuriant and very croſs- 
grained, that will ramble from their poles, and hang wild and 


o 


drooping. Theſe muſt be ſer right with the hand, for the firſt 


week or ten days: toward the end of April the planter muſt 
himſelf go over his whole ground again, and fee what farther is 
amiſs in the ſame way. The tops which ſtraggle from their 
poles, will-now be above the reach of his hand ; he muſt there- 
fore take a forked ſtick, of five or fix foot long, and with this 
turn and direct them properly to the poles, which they will 
readily enough take to when once put round, though they had 
ſtraggled naturally ever ſo much from them. _ 

A fortnight after this, that is, toward the middle of May, 
let him -_ round once again, with the ſame deſign. His work- 
men muſt have general orders to rectify what is caſually amiſs, 
from day to' day ; but theſe are the periods whereat he ſhould go 
through the whole himſelf. When we adviſe this compleat at- 
tendance, we ſuppoſe the ground to be but of a moderate ex- 
tent, and the planter: not much preſſed by other affairs. When 
the ground is larger, and the owner has buſineſs that will not 
permit himſelf to attend, he muſt depute ſome careful and 
faithful perſon ; and ftill follow at times with his eye, what he 
does not execute with his on hand. At this inſpection in 
May, the greateſt care is required, becauſe it will be the laſt 
time of going over the ground; and becauſe faults at this time 


are of worſe conſequence than any other. He will find ſeveral 


plants that have ſtraggled from their | poles, or that grow croſly 
ſince his laſt reducing of them. They are very ſtrong at this ſea- 
ſon, and the leaft fault encreaſes to a great one preſently, 
therefore let him go over them now with redoubled care. Nei- 
ther his hand nor the ſtick will now reach them; whoever does 
the buſineſs muſt be followed by a labourer with a ladder, with 


a back to it, and this muſt be ſet down againſt the pole where 


there 


\ 


* . 4 e * + 
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there is any thing amiſs: every fault is to be thoroughly rec” 
tified, and they are then to be left to themſelves for a month. _ 
ion e,, AQ AP KX. 1 
O clearing the ground and raiſing the hill, . © 
HIS is an article which many practiſe too ſlightly. The 
hops are at a good growth toward the latter end of May, 
and being directed rightly in their courſe along the poles, they 
are prepared for a beneficial crop. We are now to proceed to 
the Donening the plants, but as it is a month before that is to 
be performed, it will be proper to conſider the condition of the 
ground, and the work that is to be done in the mean time be- 
ow. The earth is to be ſtirred from time to time between the 
hills, and weeds are to. be deſtroyed as they riſe: this is a ge- 
neral direction, but we are to come to particulars in this place. 
We have ſpoken of hills in the hop ground: that name is given 
to them in conſideration of what they are to be, rather than 
what they are in ſo young a ſtate of the plantation as that we 
have hitherto deſcribed; they as yet riſe only two or three in- 
ches above the level of the feſt, and are of a ſmall diameter. 
We ſee them larget in old grounds, and we are now about to 
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enlarge them in our new one. Holes were dug for the planting, „ 

theſe were filled with compoſt, four of the ſets were planted at 1 
the four corners of each hole, and the earth was raiſed two 1 
inches over their tops, which were on a level with the ſurface; FT} 
therefore the ſpots where they now ſtand are a little raiſed, and is | 
the level ground between is plain, as the harrow left it. F| 
In this condition we ſee it in the beginning of June, and we 1 


then are to begin to give it more the form and appearance of an 1 
older hop ground. After the firſt ſhower let a number of la- 1 
bourers be ſent in, with an overſeer of the work; he is to ſet | 
them to pare off the ſurface of the earth between the hills, 
about two inches deep: himſelf is in the mean time to be at 
work at the hills. He is with a careful hand to cut away all 
the ſuperfluous ſhoots of hops, and thoroughly to deſtroy all the 
| weeds that riſe upon the hills; this earth which the labourers 
pare from the ſurface, is then to be ſhovelled to the adjoining 
hills; and carefully laid upon them. In this manner - they 
will be encreaſed. both in height and breadth, and the ground 
will have more appearance of what it really is. We mention 
the ſpade for this purpoſe, becauſe it will ſuit a moderately large 
ground. In a very ſmall one the handhoe will do; and in a 
E er the horſehoe, or hoe plow, is beſt of all. It is the 
beſt method to ſet out with a large piece of ground at once, 
and to prepare it for this inſtrument by the diſpoſition of the 
c ee rpe405e +71 | hills 


he is to ſtop it by pinching off the bud, A plant that would 


3 : 
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hills as we have directed; there is no article in which it is 
more largely ſerviceable ; nor will any hop ground ſucceed ſo 


well nearly, as one that is. ſo. managed. Whichever method 


be taken, the work is to be conducted in the ſame manner, the 
hills are to be raiſed, with the earth thrown up, and the weeds 
to be deſtroyed. This is to be repeated once in three weeks, 
during the ſummer, in the ſame manner; always taking the ad- 
vantage of ſome rains: for the earth cuts better, and every 
thing is more compleatly done at ſuch a ſeaſon. This perfectly 
kills all weeds, and the earth added from time to time, keeps 


- 


the hills moiſt, and gives nouriſhment to ſuch new roots as 


ſhoot from the upper part of the ſet. 
. CH AP. XI. 
Of ſhortening the hop plant. 


| T HIS js much more eſſential to the ſucceſs of the EIS PA | 


than ſome imagine. It depends upon a plain and certain 
principle in vegetation, that in order to promote a plant's bear- 
ing a great quantity of ſruit, it is not to be ſuffered to ſpread 
too much into leaves, or to riſe too much in height. We left 
our hops at the end of May conducted along their poles ; a full 
month they will be growing in length, but at the end of that 
time they ſhould begin to . Many of them will natu- 
rally, but ſuch as do not, muſt be put into the way of it, by 
2 off che top ſhoot. Some prevent the ſhooting farther of 
the ſtem at this time by turning it from the pole, and this ſome- 


times anſwers, but it is not ſo certain or ſo ſpeedy. a way as the 


other. The ladder with its ſtay is to be brought into the 


4 en again, and ſet againſt every hill; ſuch plants as have 


gun to ſpread, are to be left to nature; for the branches will 


draw the nouriſhment, and there will not be any. abundant 


quantity ſent into the top ſhoot. But where nature puſhes all 


Her ſtore that way, and there is no appearance of branches, the 


bud or top of the ſhoot is to be pinched off. This topping its 

progreſs that way, will give all the ſap to new ſhoots and 
branches. The more of theſe there are the better; and as they 
ſeldom grow much till toward the end of June, they are then 


| prevented from being luxuriant by the great quantity of ſap that 
cc | FR 


This is a proviſion of nature in favour of the planter, but 


he muſt favour it, otherwiſe accidents will interfere and pre- 


vent much of the advantage. About midſummer, the hop 
plant begins to branch: but if a rainy ſeaſon, or any other ac- 


cident tend to interrupt this, and continue its growth in length, 


have 


<4 
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have run into a uſeleſs ſtem, or when there were branches 
formed, would have extended them te a great length, at the 
expence of what was to be of value, will by this management 
be thrown into a proper courſe, its ſtem ſhortened, and the 
branches ſtopped in their growth till every part be full of buds 
The planter is only to obſerve their ripening: in this he is 
to wait the courſe of nature, he can do nothing to aſſiſt her; 
and he is only to watch that he may take the moſt favourable 


opportunity for gathering thoſe fruits, the free growth of which 


he has promoted by his induſtry and care. 
A EH CHAP. XII. 
Of the gathering of hops. 


; . OPs begin to flower about the laſt week in July: in a 


1 fortnight after this the fruit begins to form itſelf: this is 


called the belling of the hop, and it is to be expected in the 


beginning of Auguſt: from this time three weeks, in a good 
ſeaſon, compleatly ripens them. So that the planter may ex- 
pect them in condition to gather in very favourable ſeaſons, in 
the end of Auguſt ; in middling times, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; and in the worſt, - ſoon after the middle of that month. 
The owner muſt watch carefully for this ripening : let him be- 

gin the laſt week in A to examine them daily, and ſo con- 


tinue till he find them fit for gathering. The marks of their 


ripeneſs are theſe. - Firſt they change colour. This is a ſure 
token that their maturity is coming on: after this they begin to 
ſmell fragrant and ſweet ; in a few days after the ſeeds upon 
examination will be found turned brown. Soon after this the 
hop will eaſily fall to pieces. 1 
T heſe are the four ſtages of ripening; in the firſt and ſecond 


4 


that period is coming on; in the third, it is perfect; that is, 


when the hop has changed colour, when the ſmell is. ſtrong, and | 


the ſeeds are brown, it is perfectly ripe: in the fourth ſtage it 


is beginning to fade, for this is the courſe of nature. When | 


things have attained perfection, the next ſtep is decay. The 
- progreſs in the hop is very quick. When the owner perceives 


them to have all the ſigns of ripeneſs, let him get together all 1 


the hands he can for a quick gathering. One day hanging up- 
on the plant after they are fully ripe hurts them, and if there 
_— happen a windy night, = _ vaſt * 4 

Many gather their hops irregularly, an that ſuffer a great 
deal of 16k. The beſt — is 1 Be: in in the en of 
the ground: cut down four hills that ſtand together, cut the 
roots even with the ground, then lay the four hills, and the 
— | H 2 | ground 
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ground that is between them all level, in the manner of.a floor: 


water this, beat it with a mall, ſuch as they uſe in turfing, 


then ſweep it and roll it with a heavy roller. This will be a 


fine level floor to pick the hops upon. To this they are to be 
brought from all parts of the ground, if it be a ſmall one; but 
in very large grounds, another or ſeveral others according to the 
extent, are to be made in different places, for the convenience 


of bringing the hops from every part to them. The hops are 


laid on this floor, and the pickers are to fit all round it, and to 
pick them into baſkets; the floor is to be cleaned and: ſwept 
once in three hours, and this way the work is continued till all 
is finiſhed. 8 e | 
In taking up the hop plants, let the perſon go round thoſe he 
is about to raiſe, with a long pole in his hand, with a ſharp hook 
at the end of it: let him obſerve where the tops of thoſe poles 
he is about to take up, grow entangled with others, and with 
this hook cut all theſe gently aſunder. Every thing is to be 
done with care and caution,' and if this ſhould be omitted, the 


ſtalks would pull one another, and ſhake off the fruit in re- 


moving. When the plants are thus cleared, he is to cut them 
off at the bottom. It is a common cuſtom: to cut them near 
the ground, but this is a great error. The hop is in a condi- 


tion of ſtrength at this ſeaſon, vaſt quantities of ſap have riſen 


for the filling of the fruit, and. they continue riſing, ſo that in 
cutting the plant off near the ground, a wound is made that 


bleeds a great deal to the weakening of the root. The. proper 


method is to cut them a yard from the root, and they muſt be 
taken up only as they are wanted, proportioning the quantity 
taken at a time to the number of perſons picking. As many 
plants ſhould be cut off at once as will find them employment 

a quarter of a day; tis hazardous to venture cutting up any 
more, for either a hot ſun, or a ſhower of rain will do them a 
great deal of ham. | 8 l e 
When the plants are looſened from their intanglings at top, 
and cut off at bottom, they are not to be unwound from the 


Poles, for they twiſt themſelves too cloſely, and too irregularly 


about them for that ; the poles are to be taken up, and the hops 


; picked off while the plants are on them. The method is to 


Taiſe the poles out of the ground. The planter ſhould have a 


large pair of knippers, and a block of wood to lay near the 


pole, that while the opening of the knippers takes hold, their 
handles may have the effect of a lever. Theſe knippers may 
be of wood or iron, tbe latter is more expenſive, but better. 
They ſhould be made with very long and ſtrong handles, and 
ſhould open like a ſmith's tongs, but be well toothed on 9 4 
| | hs * 
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fide. Rock the pole about with the hand, and lay the block of 
wood near it: then the points of the knippers are to be thruſt 
into the ground open, to take in the pole, and the handles are 
to reſt upon the block. When they are clofed, and have good 
hold, the pole is to be raiſed out of the ground by bearing a- 
gainſt the block. The wooden inſtrument for this: purpoſe 
muſt be a large, long, and ſtrong lever, ſplit and kept open. 
at the end. There muſt be iron teeth in this open part, and 
it is to be uſed exactly as the former. The hop poles ſhould 
have a fork at the end for the better keeping the top of the 
plant, but for the common way of picking. upon the floor, it 
is beſt they ſhould not, becauſe: they come the eaſier off when 
the end is ſingle. V 50 l 
The picking of hops muſt be done clean: fragments of ftalks 
_ diminiſh their yalue. The little theſe foulneſſes add to the 
weight, is of no conſideration compared with the reduction they 
occaſion in the price. There is a diſpute among the planters at 
what exact degree of ripeneſs it is moſt profitable to gather 
hops. When hops are but moderately ripe, they are of a better 
colour, and they preſerve it when dry, and at the ſame time 
they are ſure to retain all their ſeeds, in which their greateſt 
virtue lies: this has led many away at once to the reſolving to 
gather them in this ſtate. he e are certain, and 9 
apparent; but let us examine the other ſide of the queſtion. 1 
The hop does not dry to fo fine a colour when full ripe, and - } 
it naturally drops ſome of the ſeeds; but on the other hand, 
the full ripe hop has its full ſubſtance, which the other has not: 
and as it is leſs watery, it does not loſe ſo much weight in dry- 
ing. Five pounds of moderately ripe hops yield a pound dry, | 
and four pounds of full ripe ones do the fame. Therefore 4| 
though the others bring a large price at market, yet unleſs it be 


larger by that difference, the advantage will be in letting the _ 4 
hop ſtand to its full ripeneſs. The planter may take his 3 
\ choice, bo 4 | þ 5 . : / E | : 
1 CHAP, In. | 
„ Of the drying of hops. 4 
* HIS is to be done by a kiln, and we are to caution the of 
1 planter to be very quick in doing it. No time is to be loſt 


in the picking after the hops are cut up; and when they are 
picked none is to be loſt in drying them. Their lying but a 
little while together will heat them: the firſt effect of this is the 
loſs of their colour, the next their ſmell; Few let them lie # 
long enough to incur the laſt damage, but the former is too fre- | 
quent, and it is never to be remedied. It may happen that the 


ST IS FACE Ss. 
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. kiln is full when 2 great many are picked and ready for {4 ryi ing, | 


1 HE method uſed in Flanders is to build a kiln of br ick ; 
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This is to be -avojded as carefully as poſſible, by proportioni 
one part of the work to another: but if it happen, the method 
js to ſpread them very thin upon the floor of ſome covered 
place where there is a thorough air, that what drying they thus 
et naturally may be regular. A ſmall quantity of hops will 
; compleatly thus; and a larger will get no damage in lyin 
a day or two; and it muſt be very bad management indeed 1 
the Kiln is not by that time ready. Nothing is fo eaſily da» 
maped as the hop nan a. þ and all. the care beſtowed in the 
2 of it is thus rendered ineffectual; for the price is reduced 
at market, and the value alſo for home conſumption. The me- 


rit of the hop is its perfect fragrance and fine colour, and theſe 


can never be preſerved but by the moſt careful manner of curing, 
Loet the planter be cautious not only that his hops be dried 
well, but that they be all dried alike. If one parcel differ 
from the reſt, let him keep them ſeparate; for one pound of 
ill dried hops, mixed with fifty of the beſt preſerved that can 
be, will deſtroy the true and rich ſmell of the whole. It is a 
practice in ſome of our hop countries, to dry them in a malt 
kiln, upon a hair cloth. In Flanders they build a kind of kiln, 
on purpoſe; and in ſome other places they alter the malt kiln 
for this uſe: we ſhall give the planter his choice of theſe ſeveral 
ways, but not without pointing out to him which deſerves the 


preference. OK | 
PPV 
De Flemiſh manner of drying hops. 


which is a room of about ten foot wide. The door is 
made on one ſide, and the fire place is in the center, and for a 


room of ten foot, this is fifteen inches wide in the clear, and 


ſo many deep, and its length within five foot that of the room 
it is to run all along the middle, and to terminate two foot an 
a half from each end; that the perſon who has the care of the 
work may go round it: or it may be free only at one end for 
a paſſage, and be made in the manner of the fire place of our 


S malt kilns, the fire paſſing out at hales on each fide, 


his fire place muſt be made on the floor: and four foot above 


the tap of it is to be the bed, whereon thg hops are to lie. This 


muſt have 2 wall of three or foyr fqot high, to keep them from 


, Gilling.” Abcting i the bin thite ran her 00mm Irs 
© Which the hops are fo be put when dry; and a window is to 


open out of the place where the bed is, into this room, that | 
they may be ſhovelled through without trouble, The beſt Nog 
Ter 66 N e r 050% | or | 
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be proper to draw a wooden rake over the ſu 
may not lie thicker in one place than another; but this mutt 


% 


for the bed is made of rails like our pantile laths, they are to 


be an inch ſquare, and perfectly well planed ; and they are to 
be placed a quarter of an inch aſunder, that the heat may freely 
paſs through, and the ſmalleſt hop not fall out. There gene- 
rally runs a beam croſs the bed in the middle, and the rails are 


all let into that even with its top. 


When this kiln is prepared, the hops are to be thrown in as 
| iy are picked, one baſketful after another, till the whole bed 
is 


, 


is full, and they lie a foot and half deep upon it. They muſt 
lie as they fall, and not be preſſed down any 1 only it will 


ce, that they 


be done Fanz. When the hops are in, the fire is to be kind- 
led. In Flanders they burn dry wood, and that often but of an 
indifferent kind; but it is much more proper to uſe charcoal, 
which we would adviſe the planter to burn himſelf, with a par- 
ticular care, for that purpoſe. | 3 


7 


The Flemiſh hops are commonly cenſured for having an ill 


mmell; and this is owing entirely to the practice of burning 
wood under. them. 


Let the clean fuel we have directed be 
uſed, and that fault will be perfectly avoided. The fire muſt 
wig pretty good one, but it is not to be continued all along the 

place, it muſt be only at the mouth of the furnace; for 


being well kept up there, the air which paſſes through will 
convey the heat to 2 part of the kiln. This fire is to be 
cContinued till they are th 
regarded, for they ſometimes do not dry equally. 


oroughly dry, but this muſt be carefully 


To try whether they are dry enough, examine them at top; 
if they are thoroughly dry there they will rattle on drawing a 
ſtick over them; and if they are thus dry in ſome places, and 
leſs in others, they muſt be thinned where they are dampeſt, 


throwing what are taken off upon the dryeſt dern thus the 
fire being continued they will ſoon be all finiſned. 


ed. ä 
The great care is to keep an equal quantity of fire all the 
time. When they all appear thoroughly dry by their colour, 
aſpect, and rattling, they are to be tried by breaking the inner 

ſtalk, if that ſnap freely they are as they ſhould be. If they 


are not found to be perfectly cured, the fire is to he continued 


little longer: if they be finiſhed it is to be let out, and the hops f 


fepeated. 


are to be ſhovelled out at the window, into the room prepared 
for receiving them. After this the floor of the kiln is to be 
ſwept, and what ſeeds and broken hops have fallen through the 


railing, muſt be got together and put to the reſt. Then a freſh. 
quantity of hops are to be put in, and the whole procedure 
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CHAP. XV. 10 os 1 | 
The way F drying hops in a ha til. 8 


: T HIS method comes eafier than the other, where hire: 5 is 


a malt kiln in readineſs, becauſe the trouble and expence 
of a particular building is ſaved. The ſtructure of a malt kiln, 
is ſufficiently known. The manner of employing it for the 
drying of hops is this : a hair cloth is to be uſed as a bed for 
the hops, and they are to be ſpread upon it fix inches thick. 
They are to be thus kept over the fire made in the uſual way, 
till they are half dry; then they are turned with a ſcoop made 
for that purpoſe, the lower part upwards, and the upper part, 
which was leaſt done, loweſt ; and thus they are to lie till the 
whole quantity is thoroughly dried. 

When they are done the hair, cloth is removed, and the 
thrown into a room ; where they lie ready for bagging. . n fa 
vour of this method nothing can be ſaid, but that for ſmall 
quantities, where there is a malt kiln near, it may fave ex- 
pence. The hop branch however is ſo profitable, that we 
ſhall adviſe the farmer to ſet out in it boldly, taking a large 
ground, and not ſparing the firſt expence : fo that this expedi- 
ent will be of little ſervice to him. For thoſe. who. uſe this, 
they are to be adviſed to take-great care in the turning, to do 
it gently; and to uſe clean fuel; and War the heat uniform 
and equal during the whole time. | 


CHAP. XVI. | | 
Of arying hops in a malt kiln fitted to the purpoſe, 


Better method of def me hops, is by preparing a malt kiln 
- for that purpoſe, In the Flemiſh way the fire muſt be 


continued longer than in any other, becauſe there is ſo large a 


body of hops to dry; and as they are never turned, the under 
ones will be more done than the upper, and muſt be over-done 


In the drying the upper ones ſufficiently : therefore there is more 


time, more charge in watching, and more fuel than need be ; 5 


and a great part of the hops are too much dried, by which they 
loſe both weight and colour. In the way by the malt kiln and 


hair cloth, the turning is a great inconvenience, for many of the 
hops are ſhattered and broken; to which not only the motion 
of turning, but the roughneſs of the hair cloth contributes ; and 
a great deal of the ſeed is ſcattered and loſt by the motion. 
Theſe are leſs i inconveniences than thoſe in the Flemiſh Way, 


but they are very great. A great deal of the virtue of the hop 


is in the ſeed, therefore this is a damage; and the breaking it 


We 


. 


8 
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We ſhall attempt to give a method that has been practiſed in 


ſome places many years, and the advantages are ſo great, that 


tis pity it ſhould not be univerſal. Let there be a kiln, the 


lower part of which ſhall be, in all reſpects, the ſame with that 
of a common malt kiln. A common malt kiln may be uſed for 
this purpoſe, with the following additions ; or there may be 


one purpoſely erected in the ſame manner. When the kiln is 


ſo far prepared, the bed for the hops is to be thus made. Frame 


together a quantity of ſlips of deal well planed, let them be 
three inches broad, one inch thick, and of ſuch length as ſuits 


the kiln. . Let theſe be laid checkerwiſe one over another, at 
four inches diftance ; let thoſe which lie uppermoſt be let into 


the lower, and the whole ſurface kept ſmooth and perfectly 
even. This frame muſt be ſupported by joiſts ſet edgewife, and 


fo placed as to lie in a true level. Then prepare a covering for 


it, of that ſtrong kind of tin called double tin. Let the mea- 


| fure be carefully taken, and the plates of tin well ſoldered to- 


gether, and let the laying of the ſeveral plates be fo Wien the 


that the joints fall upp the middle of the ledges. en the 


frame is well tinned let there be four ſides of boards made to it. 


Three of theſe are to be fixed, but the fourth muſt have hinges: 
it is to be hooked up in the time of ufing ; but when the hops 
are dried and are to be removed, it is to be let down, fb that 


they can be puſhed” gently off without breaking. When the 


bed is finiſhed let there be a cover prepared for it. This muſt 


be exactly of the ſame length and breadth, it muſt be made of 
boards, and framed together; the lighter the better. The face 


of this mult be covered with tin plates, laid on evenly. This 


cover is to be hung flat from the roof of the kiln, at a conſide- 


rable height above the bed, bnt ſo contrived that it may be let 
lower upon, occaſion, when it is wanted. The- bed being 


thus prepared, and its cover hung over it, conveyances for the 
ſmoak muſt be made at the ſides and corners of the kiln, and 
then the whole is ready. | eee 


There will be ſome expence in fitting up this kind of kiln at 


firft, but it very richly anſwers. Leſs time and leſs fire are re- 
quired, and almoſt any kind of fuel will ſerve. In the Flemiſh 


| Way there is a great error, in uſing foul fuel, but in this me- 
thod leſs caution is neceſſary. There the ſmoak or vapour of 
the fuel lodges among the hops as they are drying, 'becauſe the 


bottom of the bed is open; but here, as that is covered with 


tin, the vapour never gets among the hops. Suppoſe a parcel 


of hops picked and ready for drying, Jet them be carefully 


emptied into this bed by baſketfuls, and ſpread a little about by 
the gentle motion of a ſtick, in the hand of a perſon who can 
„ 8 go 
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go along the ſides of the bed, and from one part or other reach 
over it ; the hops are to be ſpread about till the bottom of the 
bed is covered eight inches deep with them pretty evenly, The 
fre is chen to. be lighted, and kept up equally, till the lower 


part are dry, and the greateſt quantity of the moiſture is evapo- 


rated from the whole. Then let the cover be gently let down 
inc! f the hops, the 

fire being all this time continued as at firſt; the effect of this 

cover will be like the dome of a reverberatory furnace, it will 


reflect back the heat upon the hops, in ſuch manner that the 


top part ſhall ſoon be as dry as the bottem. 
When all are dry enough the hinged fide is to be let down, 
and being ſupported ſlanting downwards with a gentle deſcent 
from the level of the bed, the hops are to be ouſhed out care- 
fully with a board at the end of a pole: and the fide being put 
up again all is to be continued in the ſame manner, with a freſh 
parcel of hops. To ſave the expence of this cover, a flat 
ſcoop may be uſed to turn. the hops when they are two thirds 
done, but this is ſome labour; and all motion hurts the hops. 
The expence of the cover need not be any thing like that of 
the bed, for rough boards will ſerve, and common tin plates 


. 


nailed on will perfectly well anſwer for the facing of it. In 


this manner the price is moderate, but if it were. much more it 
would be eaſily ſaved in a little time, in the advantage the hops 


1 


get by drying without turning. 


| , ie, oc 
WW E ſhall now proceed to the packing the hops up in bags, 
'A room is to be prepared for receiving them from the 
kiln. This muſt be dry and airy. a i al 
The hop is not to be packed up directly from the kiln, for 


it is then very brittle. They would be brittle, and would have 


too much heat among them, and this not going off freely would 
damage them. They muſt lie in this room till they have 
thoroughly cooled; and they will, in that time, grow ſo tough, 
that they may be preſſed in packing without fear of hurting 
them, Three weeks is the leaſt time they ſhould lie for this 
purpoſe, and according to the ſeaſon, = other accidents, it 
will be proper ſometimes to allow them a month. If the wea- 
ther be moderate they will come to a proper toughneſs. very 
well, lying open; but if it be hot and dry tis heſt to. ſpread 
blankets over them. The room into which the hops are re- 
ceived from the bed of the kiln, ſhould be pretty near the ſame 
level with the bottom of the bed, that they may not be hurt by 


falling 
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falling too far : this alſo anſwers another purpoſe ; for being at 


this height there may be another room under it, which is quite 
neceſlary for the baggin „„ | | 


In the middle of the Noon of the room into which the hops are 
received from the kiln, there muſt be opened a hole communi- 
cating with the room underneath. This muſt be four foot 
long, and three and an half wide. The bag into which the 


hops are to be received muſt have a hoop faſtened to its top, the 
edge all the way round is to be turned over the hoop, and 
faſtened with packthread in a large needle. This hoop is to be 
of ſuch a ſize that it cannot go through the hole. The bag 
deing thus prepared is to be let thro the hole, the hoop ſup» 
porting its top remaining above; and this is to be very well 
faſtened in, becauſe it is to bear the weight and force in the 
treading. The bag being let through, toſs in a ſmall quantity 
of hops, and then going into the lower room, gather up ſome 
of them to the corners, and tye in a ſmall parcel into each 
corner, with a packthread put ſtrongly round. Theſe reſemble 
toſſels or pincuſhions, and are very ſerviceable afterwards in 
managing the hops. When this is done let more hops be 


thrown. in, and let the man who packs them get into the bag, 


diſperſing them evenly, and treading them down as faſt as 


are thrown in: this is to be done till the bag is full. Then it 


is to be unripped from the hoop, and its top ſowed firmly to- 
_ gether, making a couple of little bunches at the corners, as 
there were at the bottom. In theſe bags the hops are ready for 
the market, and if the owner have a mind to wait for a more 


favourable time for ſelling them, they will keep in a dry room 


without damage, 
en, e | 
of the management of the hop ground after the hops are gathered, 


IHE N the picking is over clean off the ſtems of the 
'VV. hops from the poles, and lay theſe up dry for another 


year, the beſt way is to place them in a heap under ſome ſhed. 
In large grounds tis worth while to erect a ſhed for the ſeaſon of 
_ picking, that this may be done under cover: the ſame building 

will then ſerve for keeping the poles till ſpring. Some raiſe 
them in heaps hollow within, and ſtanding like a pyramid, but 


the outſide poles are damaged in this way, and the tops of them 


all. Others lay them in heaps expoſed : only ſpreading the 
dry plants over them, but this rots them. The method of 


houſing them is much better; and the poles come ſo dear, and | 


the ſhed may be raiſed for ſo little price, that *tis worth while 


to do it only for that gurpoſe, The ground is to be left un- 


touched 


— BY 


them be thrown away. 
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touched till ſpring: but it will beſneedful to give it a good dreſs- 


ing then; and the manure ſhould be got ready during the dead 


| ſeaſon. As the planter uſed a compoſt for receiving his ſets at 


firſt, he is to follow the ſame method in drefling the ground 
afterwards. Hops will be much improved by dung; but they 
cannot bear ſuch as is new: it will utterly deſtroy them. Upon 
the proper condition of this manure, and the due drefling of the 

ground, will depend the ſucceſs of the next year. | | 


Mix ten load of dung, that is at leaſt a year old, with two 
load of common garden mould; and half «<a 
ſtir and work all this thoroughly together in November, and let 


oad of ſharp ſand: 


it lie till ſpring. The laſt week in March plow the ground 
lightly over, then bring out all the old haulm or dry ſtems of 
the hops that were taken off the poles the laſt autumn, lay it in 
heaps in different parts of the ground, and let labourers ſhovel 
ſome of the ſurface of the ground upon the heaps. Then ſet 

them on fire and reduce them to aſhes. Theſe aſhes will lie in 
heaps, and let the compoſt laid together in November, be now 
brought into the ground, and equal quantities of it laid on every 
heap, | Let a labourer mix the earth and aſhes with the com- 
poſt. And this becomes an extreamly rich manure, and agrees 
perfectly well with the hop. As ſoon as this mixture is pre- 
pared, which will probably be within the week, or in the very 


beginning of April, let the hills be opened, and they are to be 


refreſhed with it. | | 5 
It is the cuſtom of many to dreſs the ground earlier, but ex- 


perience has ſhewn us this time is better. The hop is a plant 


that ſhoots late, and 'tis happy for the planter that it does; for 
when a forward ſpring brings the ſhoots early, there generally 
happen ſome injuries to them. This late dreſſing keeps them 
backward in ſpringing, and at the ſame time thoroughly deftroy- 
ing the weeds ſo late, they do not riſe of a conſiderable time. 
The manner of doing it is this. The hills are to be one after 
another pulled down, and the roots examined. Theſe are of 


two kinds, the old and the new; the old are all to be preſerved, 


and the new which ſhoot ſideways are to be cut away. The 
old roots are reddiſn, and the new are white, ſo that the colour 
eaſily diſtinguiſhes them. But let the planter remember that all 
the new roots are not to be cut off, but thoſe only which ſhoot 
ſideways: ſuch as run downwards are to be preſerved. The 

ſame diſcretion is to be uſed with the ſhoots. The old ſets are 
to be preſerved, and here and there a good young one that is 
well placed, is to be left with them, the reſt are to be taken off; 
they are ready for planting in new ground if wanted: if not let 


When 
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When the roots and ſets are cleared, let the earth that was 
taken from them, and that removed by the breaking of the hills, 


be throwyn into the ſpaces between the hills; and let the hills be 


made up to a due height, with the mixed compoſt and aſhes, and 
calcined earth; which together makes an excellent manure. 


this „but every year afterwards they muſt be cut 
away cloſe. It will often happen that the ſet of a good hop de- 
yum into a wild kind: in this caſe let the hill 
ſtood be marked at the time of gathering; and at this ſpring 
drefling let it be entirely taken to pieces, the former ſets removed, 
and let ſome of the beſt of thoſe produced by the good kinds be 


planted in their place. The hills muſt not be made too high at 


firſt, becauſe the ground is to be pared in the ſummer, and theſe 
parings are to be laid upon them. If they were too high at 


firſt, they could not bear this addition, the uſe of which we 


hae ee 8 
Some of the hops will be ſhot up: but he is not to regard this. 
The cutting off a top at this ſeaſon does no harm: but this be- 
ing once done, and the hills made, let him take care no injury 
is done to them afterwards. Vermin and poultry are to be kept 
off: of all birds he is to be the moſt aware of the gooſe. | 
Off dreſſing an old hop ground. 


THE hop plant comes to its full yigour the third year, and 0 


will laſt a great while; but time wears out the ſtrength and 
heart; and ſometimes neglect will bring the ground in a few 


years to the condition it would have fallen into neceſſarily after · 


this full period. In either caſe the ſame method is to be 
followed. The dreſſing of the ground muſt be begun in winter. 
Let the whole ſpace between the hills be plowed up with a four 


cCoultered plow, that it may be cut deep and r broken: 


and let there be in readineſs ſome of the compoſt before de- 
ſeribed. When the ſpaces are broken up, let the hills be pul- 
led down as far as can be with ſafety to the plants, and let their 


where this 


| 2 ſhoots are to be cut off at an inch from the old one 


earth, and ſome of that which is neareſt them in the ſpaces, 


be thrown to a diſtance, and bring in che compoſt to ſupply its 


place about them. This deep plowing will deſtroy weeds, and 


LOS 


the addition of new ſtuff will give the hops the advantage 


ſo far, of not only new ground but very rich. There is another 


benefit in this method: the hop is at once encouraged to ſend 


out new roots, and nouriſhment is provided for them. | 
To explain this, let us ſet before the reader the real ſtate of 
a decayed hop-ground, as it would appear if the whole were 
Ie | LI 


# 


- 
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1 Expoſed to the eye: Here are a number of hills with ftrong old 
\* - plants upon them, and here is a great extent of ground between 
1 and about them, which is hard at a little depth. The ſurface of 
| _ - + this ground may have been ſtirred to four, five, or fix inches 
WEAR deep, but never more ſince the ground was made: under that it 
is perfectly firm, as if never broken by any tillage. The roots 
of hops do not ſpread near the ſurface, nor ſhould be ſuffered to 
do ſo. Their common way is to ſtrike deep into the earth, 
and there to ſpread every way to a great diſtance. This is their 
natural courſe, and in this they ſhould be encouraged. | In an 
old hop ground the roots have gone their depth, and they can- 
not ſpread becauſe of the hardneſs of the earth between. The 
mould in the hills is all they have any advantage from, and that 
is renewed too ſuperficiall7. In this caſe the hop ſends its roots 
but a little way, and they lie in an earth they have long before 
_ exhauſted, This is the occaſion of their decay. By removing 
them into a new ground, the ſame plants ſucceed greatly, na- 
ture therefore is not exhauſted in them. We have ſhewn how 
they come to loſe their vigour : and we have ſaid at firſt, that 
at wy time the common practice is to ſet them in a freſh 
ound, | | e 
We have ſet this plain ſtate of the caſe before the planter, to 
ſhew him that this is the wearing out of the ground; and as we 
are about to propoſe the renewing it Ag. inſtead of giving 
it up, we ſhall ſhew the reaſons. e have adviſed planti 
| the prone with fruit trees in time: ſo that the perſon who 
cChuſes to give up his ground at the end of ten or a dozen years, 
may do it to the beſt advantage: but we here ſhall give him the 
choice of reſtoring it to its vigour, and continuing it in ſtrength 
trom generation to generation. e 
Of reftoring a decayed hop ground, ___ 
IN the condition wherein we have deſcribed the hop ground, 

L the common practice is to give it up; and this was reaſonable 
upon the old footing of agriculture : but now we are upon a new 
and better ſyſtem. On taking up a root of an old hop plant in 

one of theſe decay d grounds, the fibres hanging from it will be 
found few in number, large, and often mouldy, or decayed at 
their ends. This is a ſtate in which they can ſnpport the plant 
„ but poorly. The large roots in all growths ſerve to receive the 
3%  _ nouriſhment from the ſmall ones, and convey it to the reſt of 
1 the plant; but tis the ſmall ones that abſorb it from the earth. 
Is There are few of theſe, therefore the others in a manner loſe 
| their uſe, and the plant is poorly nouriſhed, There are _ 

1 8 | im 
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ſmall roots to penetrate into the earth; nor any ground in 


a condition to receive or ſupply them with nouriſhment. There- 


fore we muſt do two things: we muſt occaſion the plants to ſend 
out more roots, and prepare the earth to give them free paſſage, 


and afford them nouriſhment. How we ſhall make the plants 
| ſend out new roots, the practice of every gardener ſhews us. 
Muhen he is to remove any plant, he cuts off the ends of all the 
roots: there immediately ſtrike out a great many new ones; 
and theſe being ſmall are in a condition to imbibe nouriſhment, 
The other article may be learnt alſo by the ſame familiar ex- 
ample. When the gardener has cut the roots, he opens a hole, 
and ſtirs up the ground about the place. This diſpoſes the 
mould to give free paſſage to thoſe new roots, and to afford 
them nouriſhment, 1 „„ „ 
Leet us apply the principles we have before delivered, and this 
familiar example to practice in reſtoring a decayed hop- ground. 
We ſay the earth is exhauſted, but that is a miſtake. All in 
te middle of the intervals lies hard and unpenetrated, and has 
done ſo for many years, no roots have got into this at an 
depth, therefore this is not exhauſted. The earth about the 
hills being exhauſted, is to be removed, and freſh and better 
matter is to be put in its place, and the others beg thoroughly 
broken and divided by the four-coultered plow, wi 
| ſerve as new earth. In plowing the ground let the plow come 
as near to the hills as it can, and cut to the full two ſpit depth; 
particularly in thoſe places. This will cut off the ends of all 
thoſe roots which ſhall have penetrated fo far within that depth, 
and the ground being rendered light and fine, will be ready to 
receive freely the new roots they ſhall ſhoot from their ends, 
and to afford them nouriſhment. In the ſame manner the ſpade 
will, in digging down the hills, cut off the decayed ends of 
_ thoſe ſhorter roots which never extended beyond the hill; and a 


' 


HT perfectly new earth will be added here for them to ſtrike into, 
and for the ſupplying them with nouriſhment. Thus the roots 


Will be nearly all cut off at their ends: they will be put in a con- 

dition to ſend out new ones ; and there will be earth about them 
to receive and ſupply them with nouriſhment ; and this is all 
that is required for the moſt perfect growth. _ 
Me ſee therefore that a ground thus treated ought to yield ag 
well, and indeed better than a new one, becauſe of the eſta- 


bliſhed growth of the ſets : and I may almoſt venture to affirm, 


that it will anſwer exactly ſo in practice. What am propoſing 


to others I have tried myſelf in little; and am now practiſing at 


large, I mended one corner of my ground in this way, and it 
anſwered to the utmoſt expectation: I am repeating the ſame 


be ready to | 
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courſe in the whole ground, and have no reaſon to doubt but 


the ſucceſs will every where be equal. When the ground 


is once reſtored this way, the common horſchoe or Hon ns 
called Pp W! is fully ſufficient. | 


HAP. XXI. 


N watering a hop ground. 


PHE RE remain ſome few particulars to be mentioned. As AA 

ement of a hop ground. The principal of theſe 
is An Lg oF is not neceſſary every year; and happy for the 
planter that it is not, for tis a buſineſs of great fatigue : 


ERS 


but ſometimes, whatever be the expence or labour, it will be 


found worth while to do it. This depends upon the ſeaſons. 
When nature follows her uſual courſe the planter need give him- 
ſelf no trouble to aſſiſt her; but he is to know what aſſiſtance 


he ſhould afford, and when that is wanting he is to help her by : 
Art. 


Thus ſpring is a ſeaſon in which there are ſhowers, nature 
intends this, and all vegetables require it: but there are ſeaſons 
in which the courſe of nature is interrupted: in theſe let 
the planter in the hop buſineſs aſſiſt her at whatſoever expence. 
No plant requires the ſpring rains more: ſome will do without 
them for the time, and recover afterwards when they fall, if ever 
ſo late; but if the hop be defrauded of its due watering in 
pings. it will be ſeen in the fruit in autumn. | 

e have obſerved, that in the choice of a piece of ground, 


the planter ſhould fix upon a place where there is water near. 


The time of watering is a material conſideration, It is not to 
the advantage of the hop to ſhoot early, becauſe the plant is by 
that thrown in the way of many accidents. The firſt ſeaſon for 
watering is jo uſt before the ground is pared, and the hills are 
made up. This will diſpoſe the hops to ſhoot vigorouſly when 
it ſhould; that is, when the hills are in a condition beſt to ſup- 
port. their growth. If the ſeaſon prove tolerably good, 5 
trouble of watering concludes at this once; but if no rains fall 


in the following month, it muſt be repeated at the end of that 


time; and if the enſuing ſummer continue dry, it may be re- 


| peated once more about the time of the hops flowering. No- 


thing contributes to fill and perfect the fruit ſo much as a pro- 


per degree of moiſture at the right ſeaſons. A ſufficient quan- 
tity of water is to be allowed: to do it lightly is not to do it 


at all: the planter throws away his expence, becauſe he grudges 
to do what is ſufficient. The hop is a large plant, and great 
ſupplies both of water and earth are to be given it, or it will 
never ſupport itſelf to any advantage. 


w Every 


water aſcending through theſe parings, mellows and ſoftens 


them, {v that they become an extellent manure as well as ſhel- 
ter; and the weeds are deſtroyed by the fame operation. Some- 


6 Ford J plants of the Hop will ſucceed but poorly, or. 
Maple 

be Seated frequently with water-in which pigeon” 8 dung is 

mixed; making a baſon round the plants, that none may be loſt. 

If this goes not ſucceed, let the hills be carefully opened, and 


ſome; hog's dung mixed with rich earth; be put in about the 


roots. About November let the ground- be particularly well 
d round theſe hills, and they will equal the beſt of the others. 
1 ing laid down the general method of managing the hop 
ground, v we ſhall comtnunicate to the publick certain improve- 


on the common practice. They have come into our 


lids in ce form of letters, from various Ee ann | 


EF SN I. 


02 the © choice of ground, and mane Cl plinting. 
s I R, 


If the experience We Had in the hop way is of any 5 1 man 


- © be page to ſerve you. If you expect aS ood ground, let it be free 


* Id 1 find wherever the air — et through, hops blaſt, 
46 5 in he middle of the ground they 14. be all Jooiled,. at the 
« ſame time they are quite good at the fides,, One great elm in a 
6 neighbour's ground has ſpoiled me many a bag of hops, it ſtands 
« juſt where the air ſhould paſs; and there are two others behind it, 
4 ſo that I am there quite oaked up: my hops for eight, ten, or a 

« dozen hills juſt there are many years ſpoiled, while l the reſt are 
« in good order.. 

«1 Fand! it inconvenient to bare all my hops ripen-: at a time, for 
4 there is no getting hands enough to manage them. For this reaſon 
% I now plant three ſorts ;. the early white, the long-white, and the 


« oval. The firſt of. theſe ripens a fortnight before the two others, 


4. and the oval is commonly a week later than the long white. 80 1 
i have three ſeaſons. , The early-white don't yield a great crop, but 
1 they come early to market, and fetch a price, ſo T6 find one thing 
« anſwers for another: and this I know, fince I followed this way, 
I have always more profit, than I uſed to have, 'and not half 


« trouble, If others will do the ſame, 8 find the truth of what- 


« J ſay, 
IE Ian, with reſped, 


Four humble inns, 1 


VVV ARTHUR COLLINS. 
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Every time the -ground-is watered, let the ſpaces be pared | 
| afreſh, and the patings added to the hill. The vapour of the 


ills will dwindle when the reſt flouriſh. Let theſe hills. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
E 
i 
4 


9 


wa CRT os I. ws: > 
Ie 2 and 3 of bes the of e. 
+ has] ai You TT, 

; LOT Way to es four ſets of hops in a 
4 bil, one at every corner, 1 bethought. me in planting a new hop 
2 to try E and plant more: in ſome I put twelve ſets, 
on each in other ſome ten, in ſome eight, and in hers 


0 n : 


; rac fix, five, 451 others four; in ſome alſo I put only three, and. 


in others two, and in « few bat one plant : a Piece, ſticking | it "juſt 
© in the centre, 

„ By what I find after many years trial in this new-faſhion'd hop 
<4 our planters have not found out the right number. Where 
< have only one hop in a hill, it bears full as much as two in the 
4. common. way z and Where I have ten or a dozen, they ſtarve one 

„Another; ; and don't yield ſo much as four. Upon the Whole, plac- 
2 the hills at the common diſtance, each will very well feed ſix 
lants, if the, ound, be well. tilled. between, and they will yield 

« every one nearly as much as one where there are only four. But 
ce fappoſe the ſix Hs yield as much as five, when there are only four 
«« on a hill, ſtill it is gaining a great advantage. * 

« My fingle plants are hable to feweſt damages, and the thickeſt 
© planted, to moſt: but I don't: ſee any material difference in that 


© way, between £x and four on a hill. This I thou ght good to tell 


« for the benefit of others: de pend upon it fix plants in a Bill is the 
e beſt number can be raiſed. 
, There is one thing more it may not be amiſs to Fin of. We 
* have a-way here of loſing the firſt year of a new hop ground, hav- 
ing a notion chat to let the plants bear the firſt year, weakens them 
0 for ever afterwards; © Til tell you how that is. If the ground be 
t planted in ſpring, as ſome do it, then there is ſo little time between 
< that and the hop ſeaſon, that there will be a ſmall produce: but the 
« right ſeaſon of | planting ' is the beginning of October, and in that 
«© caſe the ſets root before the cold of the winter, and have time to 
«« ſtrengthen themſelves in the ground for the ſpring ſhoot. - They 
will therefore come up' ſtrong, and as well as — ſpring-planted 
. hops the ſecond year. In this caſe they will yield a very good pr. 
-<6; duce the firft ſummer, and it is a very idle and EE 
1 neglect gathering of them. I have found it thus in many 8 
36 things concerning hops: people follow one another's practice 


246 right or wrongs d hour cond ering that what i is Hh in one re- 
85 hes, my be wrong in another.“ 


SY Jam, Sir, „ n 7 

$08 e . Four humble emen „ 

28A *. . — e : | 45 ; 6 f 
LETTER II. WY 


Kik On the picking "of * hops. 
have Sund mary inconyeniencies attending the uſual way of 
2 e of ä in the * ground, for which reaſon L have now 
many 


4 
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«many years 'built a place fbr that purpoſe. I am ſenfible the name 
of building is enough to ſtartle p people. not uſed to theſe things, but 
4 mine is ec 2-ſhed:: che coſt very 4 and the convenience great 
4 Ne . My ſhed is only 8 top, two ends, and a ſide, 
Se e eee the. materials are of the 
_ «, chea Bud. The is two and twenty | foot, and the breadth .. 
* twelve, This a holds two frames in the picking ſeaſon; 
«und K. all other times it ſerves to houſe the cols w put by by. 
«any thing like to be wanted, and in winter to lay by the y 
i never hare my poles above eder foot long, 1 "there is "ro foot. 
c oyer room to hold them. 8 
In the picking ſeaſon Lfet up two frames leng ways in this ſhed, 
«and have uuf Took for the people to fit back ta back between' them.” 
My frames are ſeven foot and a half long, and three and a half 
„ wide; they. are made of nothing bat- four poſts for corners, ſet 
« up firm. i in the ground, with a hair-cloth tacked over them, and a 
46K = of forks to. hold up the poles. The poles are laid over 
_ <c.theſe, with the vines. upon them, and the pickers work along 
cc he ſides; and at the ends, picking the hops into the claths.: | 
Thus I find no damage nor danger! from -wind,. ſan, or ſhowers, . 
00 my work in every re ect goes on better than my n hbours.' . mY 
„ Matty of them make the fame fort of frames that I do,” remov- 
ing it from one art of the ground to another; bue I have always 
46 bit th fixed ſd bf, and min and mine are not fault: grounds. The 
©: are ready to be laid up, and there is no danger of acciderits.- 
% My-hops are picked clean and dry, and they are not after- 
« Wards r by tumbling about, for it is only taking up the ends 
<< and fides of the hair- cloth, and they are carried away as it were in 
6c a bag directly to the 155 where they wy: emptied. into. the bed er | 
6 n * 7 5 SI R. . 


' Your very | humble o ſervant, 1 1 
en 0 1 A P. xxl. 
Of flax, 


T: HE value of bar is ——— by thowaly th manner in which | 
4 it is cultivated. | Scarce. any produce may be made to 
bring 3 in greater advantage, and none is ſo much neglected. 
We import from abroad at a great price, hat we might raiſe 
as well at home. We have laid down in the precedin nc 
ters, the method of managing hops: an article of | 
which: yet in'many places is executed with great familiarity : 411 ; 
we hope, from the light wherein we have Et it, that it will be 
ſo in many more. What we haye to ff of 'flax; though. _ 
we ſhall deliver its management as fully, w 'be commprized in 4 
ſmaller compaſs, and the trouble of the Sen "who mall be in-: - 
duced to. raiſe ity wil come in a much e e Horter 
way. : 
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Flax is a ſlender, : tall, and pretty looking plant. It is too 
tender to keep itſelf well uprighit ſingly, but in a field where it 
is own together in a 1 nothing ſtands better. Flax is an 
annual plant. Its root is ſmall and fibrous; the ſtalk is ſmooth, 
andi it riſes to three or four foot in height. The leaves 15 ſmall. 


= 


«4 


and narrow, and of a pale green: the ſtalk grows rait and 
e ͤ . nee Nane 
ſingle to the top, where it divides into three or four. little 
branches, and on theſe grou the flowers, and after them tbe 


10 ftuit, containing ſeveral ſeeds. The flowers are large and blue. 
| 


Each flower ſtands in a ſmall cup, made of hve pointed leaves: 
the flower conſiſts of five leaves; narroweſt at the bottom, 


0 ſo chat the whole has the ſhape of a funnel. In the center 
q ſand five ſhort filaments, each having at the top a knob or but- 


ton, ſhaped like an arrow's head; and in theſe is the young 
fruit, on which grow five very ſhort and ſinall threads, bend- 
ing at their tops, and having no knobs or buttons on them. 

In the hop thoſe {mall Knobs on the filaments, contain a duſt 
that impregnates the fruit, and perfects the ſeeds ; they are of 
the ſame nature in all other plants, but in this, as in 8 „they 


9 
fand together with the rudiment of the fruit, in the bottom of 


the fame flower: whereas in the hop, and a few others, they 

| grow in different flowers upon the ſame, or upon different plants 
| of the ſame ſpecies. The huſbandman will not be diſpleaſed 
|  —_ that we thus inform him of the nature of flowers; we would 
| baue him ignorant of nothing that relates to his profeſſion, and 
this is no idle curioſity: he who beſt underſtands plants; will 
| beſt raiſe them. When the duſt” from theſe buttons has 
ſhed itſelf upon the crooked filaments which ſtand among 
them, and which riſe from the young fruit, the leaves of 


ifs | 5 the flower fall off. Although they are the gaudieſt part of the 


| 

| plant, they are of no other-uſe than to defend theſe threads from 
; injuries, while their duſt is ripening.” The threads alſo fall off, 
| and as in this caſe of the flax, ſo in all others, nothing remains * 
| but tliat rudiment of the ſeed-veſſel: this increaſes in ſizo, and 
. when ripe, is of a roundifhiſhape, marked with five ſlight ridges, 
| 


1 and terminates in à point. It contains ten cells, in which 


are the ſeeds: theſe are of an oval pointed form, fmooth, flat 

; ted, and brown, and there is only one of them in each diviſion. 
This is the herb which affords our linnen. It has been known 

- 4pcearly ages, the Greeks having called lit by the ſame name, 
dic uſed it to the ſame purpoſes : ahd, t ſeems to have 


been originally a native of ſome of the Eaſtern countries, tho“ 
it is not eaſy to trace the time of being brought into the north. 
At preſent tis cultivated in moſt kingdoms, and deſerves to be 
much more ſo in England. | pal 


. 
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1 6 "the FP kinds of þ 1 and the ao the ot Is 14 


AIs one thing to ſpeak as a botaniſt, and another 55 
1 mhhuſbandman: the curious in plants reckon twenty kinds 
= "of flax, but the farmer needs to know only one. The — 
deſcribed is the only one raiſed any where for uſe. We 
Find of flax wild about the borders of fields in ſome places, and 
it has been diſtinguiſhed as different from the other, but it riſes 
from ſeeds of flax ſcattered by accident, and only differs in 
being ſmaller and weaker. In a crop of flax a great deal will 
depend upon the goodneſs of the ſeed; and this ripens "_— for 
à continuance in England. . 
/ Moſt of our neighbours import the ſeed of flax from Hendon: 
but it is better to get it from the eaſt. Every plant has its native 
ground on which it riſes to the greateſt perfection: its ripening 
-the ſeed is the compleat perfection of its growth: and this will 
be beſt done where it is native. It is natural to ſuppoſe flax ori- 
ginally came from the eaft; and it no where ripens its feed fo 
well. 1 * this reaſon we adviſe to get the firſt _ _ the 
Levant. Enough of it is e ear, o t him 
take care to a ſor the right ſort, Foes” 7 with a perſon 
of integrity. When he has once a quantity of this, it will be 
ſufficient for ſame time: the ſeed of his own: growth'raiſed from 


this will be rar three crops, if it ripen farourably, but by that 


time he wilt find it run weak, and on ge Ws a — er 
from the ſame Wines 1 9258 4 


e Ar. XxIV. 1 oh | 
. Of the proper land for flax, and the; preparing i 0 


HEN the huſbandman has his ſetd, he is to cin: on 
8 what parcel of his land to ſow it. To raiſe it to advan- 
a . it = have the beſt ground that can be given. Flax, 
though a ſmall rooted herb, exhauſts a vaſt quantity of nouriſh- 
ment. Inſomuch that ĩt will impoveriſh the richeſt piece of land 
in a little time, but it very well pays the damage. The field 
to raiſe it to advantage, muſt have a light deep mellow ſoil, the 
more like parden ground the better, and it will never ſucceed fo 
well as when it comes upon'a new piece of tillage. A rich 
loam is moſt proper: and tis much the beft to ſow it on new 
broke by ground; The converting of paſture into arable, if 
the foiF- fuits flax, is a very beneficial opportunity for fowing it: 
but it will ſucceed: very well upon a broke up ſaintfoin lay; for 
the flax roots ſhallow,” and the ſaintfoin v, deep, fo that the 
Jurface of the ground f is left 188 "Gs ſuch a field, flax 1 
will 
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WM] all yield a more profitable crop than any thing whatever ; but 
5 to continue the benefit, he muſt change not only his ſeed, but 
his ground at proper ſeaſons, for the Nie land Hill not, with 
Way | „ management whatever, bear many ſucceſſive Crops 'of flax. | 
(jd Mr. Tull has ſaid, that by his — of hoeing — the 
halt rows, ane 3 of ground will maintain the ſame kind of crop 
1 ever 16 long. Flax, whoſe culture probably Mr. Tull had not 
experienced, proves the contrary; no culture or management 
6 -whatloever, will enable the ſame piece of ground to bear crop 
after crop for ſeveral years. We do not give this as a proof that 
the new huſbandry is not proper for flax; on the contrary, no 
crop whatſoever agrees better with it; nor is this to be raiſed 
any way with near the benefit that it is by the drill and hoe 
-plow; but ſtill the ſame land will not continue to yield it well. 
Talf a dozen crops are the moſt that can be got from a good 
field by this method: and it is not eaſy to get more than four by 
che common huſbandry. After this the $214 muſt be well ma- 
nured for preparing it to raiſe ſame other crop, and the next 
owing: of flax is to be upon ſome other ground. 
The new huſbandry is better than any other method; | but 
it does not come up to all that has been written of it. 
The farmer has his ſeed of the right kind, and has fixed 
upon the piece of ground where he will ſow it; the next thing 
then is to prepare for its reception. The great points here are 
two. To break the earth very fine, and to keep down weeds. 
We ſuppoſe the piece of land to be new broke up, it is to be 
wrought over ſeveral times, to reduce it to the needful fineneſs, 
and the flax will never thrive ſo well as if it be ſown on land 
laid as level as the border in a garden. Let the ground have 
the laſt working about the third week in March, and then let 
the ſeed be ſown. There are two ways of doing it, that by the 
drill and by hand: on the former we ſhall be more particular, 
"1H becauſe we have experience upon a al We . no 
Fil _— have made in as, ind. "oat 
| | of th ſowing, of fl. 
1 PLAX may be rajſed in very. good. crops by. the common 
I | method, but experience ſhews 2 be done much better 
0 the other way. The great damage ax is by weeds; and 
i} theſe can no way be 3 ſo gerſeclyy as by the horſehoeing 
method. The reaſon weeds do ſo much damage is, that in the 
| firſt ſhoot it is for ſome time very weak. In the common 
mamethods weeds riſe with it, and being. ſtrong they get the better 
0 | of it. This the — Wag! raiſe flax well know, but they do 


eng 


— 
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not know how to prevent it: they have tried many methods; 
but ſome of them have been fruitleſs, others * -It'is 
for this reaſon we recommend the horſe for 
flax, the ſucceſs of which we have proved by trial. R 
As ſome may be bigotted to the old way, we ſhall Iay an 
the needful directions for doing it in the beſt manner, accord- 
ing to that practice; and afterwards proceed to the other. If 
the farmer chuſes to raiſe flax according to the old method, he 
muſt lay his gaſes even, with all the clods broke; then be 
muſt ſee his ſeed ſown by hand, in the: moſt careful manner, 
by fingle caft. This — he is to go over the land lightly, 
with a couple of fine harrows joined together. The time of 
ſowing flax is the laſt week in March, but if the weather be 
cold it may be deferred till April. The flax will ripen for uſe 
if ſown in the middle of April, but unleſs it be got into the 
ground early, the ſeed does not ripen. Weeds will grow up 
among the young crop; and the wetter the [ſpring the more of 
them. We have ſhewn the damage, but what is the farmer 
to do, he cannot get in to hoe them up. 
One practice there is in this way, which is the turning in 
af the ſheep, but though it may be of ſervice, it is capable alſo 
of, 5 great harm; ſo that it muſt be done with caution. 
| e rains of the ſpring have filled the flax with weeds; 


—_ — ventured to ſend in weeders, but their feet do more 
hurt than their hands can do good. The method of turning in 


ſheep is better, but the time muſt be hit very nicely; if the 
ö fax be too. low they will tread it down and deſtroy it; and if 
it be grown to ſome height, and the ſtalk firm, any will break 
it wick! laying upon it. There is a length of the flax at which 
it will not be in danger of being trampled in by the ſheep; and 
at which it will riſe again after their lying upon it. This is 
when tis about five inches high; and if 2 are turned in 
then, they will eat up the graſs and weeds; and the flax, re- 
caiying little or no damage, will ſtand well the reſt of its time. 
This is the method of managing flax according to the 
non methods of huſbandry, but it is hazardous and imper- 
fect: the ſeed is ſown at random, and there is great danger that 
in deſtroying the weeds, the crop itſelf is ſpoiled. The ſame 
advantages are procured in a cheaper, and more certain man- 
ner by the new huſbandry; and the method of railing it is this. 
The land is to be prepared as in the other method; and the 
ſeed is to be ſown. in treble rows by the drill, leaving the par- 
ttiitions ſeven inches broad between row and row, and the in- 
terval between every three and three as ſmall as will admit the 
TING or hoe plow. _ ſowing by — three W _ 
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ſeed are allowed to an acre, when it is the freſh eaſtern ſeed, 
and all very fine and full, half a buſhel. leſs will do; in the 
drill way one buſhel is enough for an acre, and the ſtalks riſe 
more numerous, and grow tenderer and fine. 
When the ſeed is in the ground let the huſbandman prepare 
for hocing. He is not ſo much to mind the ſhooting of the 
flax, as the riſing of the weeds; and this is a ſeaſon when 
they will be very ſpeedy and very numerous. The crop thould 


have all the nouriſhment the land affords: therefore theſe are 
to be deſtroyed in riſing. Let the' intervals be-turned up with 


the hoe plow upon the firſt appearance of weeds; and this will 
anſwer ſeveral excellent purpoſes: it will deftroy them; and at 
the ſame time prepare the earth to admit the roots of the flax 


freely, and they will be well ſettled in it in the midſt of their 


proper nouriſhment, before any ſecond crop of weeds can riſe, 
When the flax has a little height, let hoers be ſent in with 
hand hoes to clear the partitions. Thus the growth will have 
all the nouriſhment- the earth can afford for its firſt ſhoot; 


which will be vaſtly ſtronger than it is to be obtained any other 


way. By theſe means the flax will get ſuch a footing in the 
round, before any other crop of weeds can riſe, that it will be too 
— for them. It would do without any more hoeing; how- 


ever, there is no harm in repeating it by the hand hoe, in the 


ſmall ſpaces; and as to the intervals the huſbandman is to keep 


a watchful eye upon them, and to repeat the horſehoeing as 


often as he ſees any parcel riſe, that would exhauſt the ground. 
No growth requires this aſſiſtance ſo much as flax, and the 
encreaſe in growth will very well pay the trouble and expence. 


7 1 Ll 4 * Y 4 1 


HERE is a peculiar period at which flax is fit to be ga- 
1 thered: this muſt be watched, and the opportunity ſeized 
as ſoon as it offers. The uſe of flax is of a particular kind. 
Other crops are raiſed for their ſeed or their roots, but this for 
the ſtalk; and this will yield to the operations in dreſſing bet- 
ter or worſe, according to the time at which it is pulled. In 
other kinds the ripeneſs of the ſeed, or the bigneſs of the root, 
are the marks for their being fit for gathering, but in this it is 
the due condition of the ſtalk. ' Thoſe marks are viſible and 
obvious; this is the more difficult to be known, and therefore 


it muſt be watched: the more narrowly. Although the greateſt 
part of his flax is to be pulled for the ſtalk, it is proper to let 
ſome ſtand' for ſeed. This makes a different period of gather- 
ing: for if the whole were to ſtand till the ſeed was ripe, it 


would 
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but as the flax is ſure to be much the worſe for ſo long ftand- 
ing upon the ground, it is better to ſet aſide a part mo for the 
ſeeds, and pull the reſt when it is in its perfection. We would 


In the eaſt they ſow particular ſpots with flax for the ſeed, 
chuſing warm ſituations and the ticheſt ſoils. This is one 
reaſon why their ſeed is ſo fine, their taking ſuch perfect care 
in the productions of the ſeed plants, and nurſing them up pur- 
. and only for it. We confound the two purpoſes of ſow- 
ing together, we will have our flax ripen its ſeed, and y 
be fine in the ſtalk,” which is impoſſible.” In the Levant, and 
in thoſe parts of the Low Countries, and every where elſe in 
Europe, England excepted, when they ſow flax, they have 
their large fields raiſed for the ſtalk; and particular ſpots for 
ſeed.” They can therefore pull onè crop for uſe juſt when it is 
fit, and their manufacture from it exceeds ours both in ſtrength 
and colour. Let us take the example, there cannot” be any 
error in following the ſteps of thoſe whom we ſee excel us in 
the ſame article. We have not directed their method of raiſing 
ſeparate parcels for ſeed on diſtinct ſpots, it is ſufficient that 
ps our 


x 
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our ;huſbandman ſet apart 2- certain parcel of his common 
growth for that purpoſe. When the two: conſiderations are ſe+ 
parated, they will be both better underſtood, The huſband- 
man is to let his ſeed quarter ſtand its time, but he muſt have 
an eye upon the other as it riſes to flower. In the common 
method the flax flowers irregularly. Some of the ſeed having 
been buried deeper, and ſome ſhallower: alſo ſome of the ſeed 
lying fingle and at a diſtance, and there being heaps in other 
es, that alſo will make its ſhare in the variation; for+ſuch 
plants as ſtand ſingle will flower a week before thoſe which are 
in cluſters. From theſe cauſes a field of flax: ſown by hand, 
_  Rowers: irregularly, and this is a. vaſt; diſadvantage in a crop 
which ſhould be pulled at one exact time, and that determined 
onl { by the flowering. | CCT 5 TIES co vt8 
This ſhews why the drill huſbandry. is better than the com- 
mon ſor raiſing of flax: in that method all the ſeeds being let 
in at the ſame depth, and diſpoſed with regularity, both the oc- 
caſions of the difference in coming to flower are prevented. 
When the flax is raiſed ſingly for the manufacture, it is to be 
pulled as ſoon as it is in full flower, the proper time is before 
one flower falls. Let the owner watch its bud: when that 
burſts let him have his pullers ready, and as ſoon as all the 
plants are in flower, and there appears the firſt mark of fading 
in any of them, let the people be ſent into the field. The more 
there are of them the better, for the benefit would be to pull 
it all in one day if poſſ ibu. 
Ide flax is an annual plant; the purpoſe of nature is its 
ripening its ſeed; and when this is done it periſhes entirely. 
The uſe we make of the talk. is accidental, in reſpect of the 
plant's growth; and we are to ſeize the period accordingly. 
Tbe article of value in the flax are the good colour, and the 
Armneſs of the threads in the ſtalk. Theſe threads arrive at 
their perfection when the plant flowers. They have been gra- 
dually coming up to it before, and from that time they are gra- 
dually declining from it. That is the period of perfection, and 
at that they muſt be taken; in all things when perfection is at- 
tained, the next ſtep is toward decay. While the flax is grow- 
ing to its height, the threads in the ſtalk are green and tender; 
when it has arrived at its full ſtature; they are white and firm, 
and as ſoon as that period is elapſed they grow brown and 
Harſh. This period is ſhort, and all depends upon it. Nature 
is not remiſs in marking it, if we be not negligent in taking 
her inſtructions. The time of flowering, is the exact period. 
Flax always flowers when it has arrived at its full ſtature; it 
never flowers regularly before, nor except by ſome accident 2 
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fers-it longer. Till it is in flower the fibres in the ſtalk are 

en and weak When it is in bloom they are white and 
| hep ng; and when it loſes the flower and is ripening the ſeed, 
they become - harſh- and brown. Whiteneſs and firength are 
the es we require in theſe fibres, therefore the period of 
flowering is "the; exact time whereat ths: plant ſhould be ga- 


-th ered. t 8088 
We ſee in all herbs that the Ralks are weak and tender till 

they flower: they are firm and in their perfection when the 
plants flower, 5nd they dry up and grow, brittle -when the ſeed 
ripens. lax follows the courſe o other annual plants, and 
muſt be therefore pulled when the flower is juſt opened, in or- 
der to have it in the full degree of ſtrength, colour, and per- 
fection. When the pullers are ſent i in, they are to he ag exper 
ditious as poſſible in their work. The flax roots ver 2 
ſo that the 12 beer a it up, and * en de | 

; gatheri it in that manner. As pu it u 
muſt wg it into handfuls, and tying. theſe — Woes 15 
be ſet up in the field at Aa one from another. In 
condition they are to ſtand till they are thoroughly dry: the aun 
and air ſoon do this perfectly, and they grow firm but not harſh 
in the drying. As ſoon as perfectly dry 28 eee age to be 


Nau and they are then ready. for ſale. oo only ine 
15 F Oe CHAP. XXVII. 280 909 
„ 05 657 trig of flax. baren ers 


| Wa EN the flax has been well dried after. the pollioe the 
next operation is called rating of it; as to the houſing 
the bundles, that is a matter merely of convenience. If er 
thing be prepared, and the huſbandman manufacture it himſelf, 
he may take it directly from the field to the water; if otherwiſe 
it is houſed, to keep it out of the way of harm. Rateing of 
flax is ſteeping it in water, in order to looſen its bark or rind. 
The thready part of the ſtalk is to be uſed, and the firſt thi 
is to ſeparate the rind from it, that not being thready. The be beſt 
manner of doing this is by ſoaking it in water: it is done thus. 
They lay the bundles in a ſhallow pond, dug for that purpoſe, 
putting ſome light weight upon them to keep them under: 
and every other day they are to be turned. . 
When they have lain fix days they are to be taken out, if the 
bark. be ſufficiently. looſened. ', This is.cafily known by rubbing 
one of the ſtalks mon the. middle of — bunch between the 
fingers: if the rind part eaſily they have been rated enough, 
if not they muſt lie a day or two longer; 3. but uſually, at that 
ſeaſon of the year, ſix days are ſufficient, ſometimes it is done 
in 
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in Ve. When taken out of the water the bundles are to be 
ſpread abroad and dried ; and they will chus be prepared for e 
brakeing. This is the ſecond operation they go through; Moe 
der to being prepared for linnen. © This is performed 
ticular inſtrument made for that purpoſe, and called a bare. Tt 
is notched at the end or throughout, according to the _— 
methods in different places, and with this, the thready x 
ſeparated from the bark and looſened,” The method is to be- 
E gh at the root, and go all the way up to'the' top. When the 
& has been thoroughly broke by this inſtrument, it hangs in 
threads and ſcattered pieces, and is then ready for the third ope- 
ration, which is the ſwingling. This is à kind of beating, and is 
to be performed with an r ede ſtick; called for that reaſon a 
ſwingle. This ſeparates the fibres more, and it always lays them 
more regularly, and "this the flax is prepared for the fourth 
operation, which is the beating. The ſyyingled flax is laid on a 
block, and laboured with a beetle, or it is put into a trough, 
and beat with a hammer, and this beating is continued till the 
whole ſubſtance of it is made ſoft and pliable. When the flax 
has been ſufficiently beat it is fit to be hackled or combed. This 
is done ſomewhat in the manner of combing of wool, what are 
uſed for flax being called hackles. It is to be worked tho- 
roughly through theſe, :one after another, till all the ſhort ſtuff 
is got out; and the Jong and fine fibres are made ſmooth, and 
lie evenly . in form of ſo many threads; in this condi- 
tion it is, fit to be ſpun, 
' This is the whole proceſs in forming the ſtalk of the flax, 
thered at a proper degree of maturity, into thread, and thence ' 
into linen'; the whole is very familiar, and can admit of no 
miſunderſtanding. When any large work of this kind is car- 
ried on, there need be no grudging' of the expence of imple- 
| ents 5 and where leſs, there are various wa 0 of contriving to 
lere money. In ſome parts of 2 er nd all the trouble Ao 
charge of beatin _ een is faved, by a particular ſtructure 
of their corn mills make the axle-tree of the principal 
wheel longer than afugke. and they place pins in it, which by 
the motion of the mill raiſe large hammers: theſe beat the flax 
in the manner of the hammers uſed 1 in fulling mills. . Many 
other contrivances in this way might eaſily be made, but the 
firſt point is to get people into a way of ſetting about the cul- 
ture of the herb. Thofe who rarfe the flax for ſtalk and ſeed 
both, have a neceſſary operation which we have not yet named. 
That no information may be wanting for thoſe who raiſe flax 
in their own way, we ſhall add the method of ſeparating as 


1 
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ſeed” before the ſtalks? are put to be watered. This is called 
ripling, and it is thus done. The flax being pulled when the 
ſeed begins to be brown ; when the bundles have ſtood up ſeven. 
or eight days, and are meu well dried, they are to paſs thro? = 
the ripple ; this is a kind of combing of the:{talk, The ripples, 
are made of wood, and have their teeth ſo cloſe, that when 
drawn over the ſtalk they ſtick at the heads or ſeed. veſſels, and 
pull them off. The bundles are then tobe put into the Wa- 
tet, ànd theſe ſeeds not. being yet altogether dry, are to be laid 
by in an airy room till ſpring, when the vrhole is to be thraſh- 
ed in the common way, to. ſeparate: the feed from the huſks;.. 
This operation, in ſome: degree, prepares the ſtalks for rating: 
but it is not neceſſary. According to our advice no regard is to. 
be had to the feed: of the flax which. is raiſed for manufactu- 
ring; and therefore the whole bundles, when they are mode- 
rately dried, are to be put into the water, where the leaves will 
fall off about the third day, and ſometimes the ſtalks: will be 
ready for their firſt dreſſing the day but one afterwards. The 
time of taking them from the water is one of the, critical 
points in managing of flax, it muſt therefore be watched ac- 
eordingly. - When the bark will part, and the threads ſeparate, 
it is fit for taking out, and that time ſhould not be let ſlip. If 
this happen the third day there is no occaſion for any more 
rating, and if it be not in this condition on the ſeventh, it muſt 
he yet longer. The condition of the flax is to guide the work- - 
man, not any particular number of days. vs) 
AFTER flax we are naturally led to hemp, theſe tao 
1 ſpecies being raiſed for the ſame purpoſes of cloth, though 
flax be the finer. The culture of the plants agrees in many 
reſpects, though in their form and nature, excepting that ſingle 
article the threadineſs of the ſtalk, they differ extreamly. Hemp 
is a large, tall, buſhy plant, of a rough aſpect and irregular 
growth; but upright and firm. In flax, as in moſt plants, the 
male duſt and the female embriq are lodged in the ſame flower; 
but in hops the male duſt grows in a kind of little lowers on 
ſome plants, and the female embrio on others. This is the 
caſe alſo with hemp, and from hence has ariſen a diſtinction in 
this kind into ſexes. The huſbandman obſerving that from the 
ſame quantity of ſeed there roſe two kinds of plant, though alike 
in leaves and ſtalk, the one bearing little duſty flowers and no 
feeds, and the other producing ſeeds without any obvious flow- 
L | | ers, 
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ers called theſe two kinds by the names of male and female 


hemp. But they called thoſe plants which produced feeds the 


male, and the others the female. This was ſo contrary to na- 
ture, that the names have been changed; and are now given to 
thoſt plant te which they properly belong, that with only: 
flowers: of- this duſty kind being called male hemp, and that 

Which Aus ſeeds female N e eee ove tb 
Heiß is an annual plant. The root is long,” flender; di- 
vided into branches, and full of fibres. The ſtalk is thick, 
upriphe, ridged, of a green colour, and grows ſix or ſeven foot 


high; The leaves 'are numerous, and divided in the matmer of 


fngers; , or five ſeparate leaves grow upon each foot ſtalk they 


os are of a dead een colour, rough to the touch, and notched 


at che edges, In this male and female agree; the only dif- 
ference between them is, that the male is the lighter and more 
dehcate plant. The ſtallc is ſmall, and it has fewer branches; 
andi it is tenderer and more hollow. On the tops of this kind 
grow the duſty flowers, which are of a whitiſh yellow with a 

nge of green. The other or female hemp is more robuſt, the 
ftalk is thieker and more branched, and inſtead of theſe duſty 

o wers it bears the ſeed. The male hemp is by ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of ſummer hemp, and the female by that 
of winter hemp. The male comes to its ripeneſs a month 
ſooner than the other, and yields the fineſt thread. The ſtruc- 
ture of the ſeveral flowers and fruit are curious, and worthy ob- 
ſervation. In the male the flower is compoſed of five little 


leaves, pointed at the ends, and growing together at the bottom z - 


within theſe ſtand five ſmall , threads, with each an oblong 
ſquare button at its top. In the female there is a green huſk of 
an-oblong; ſhape,” which [ſplits open on ane ſide, and at firſt 
contains the rudiments of the ſeed, and afterwards the ſeed it- 
ſelf, for it does not fall off as theſe. parts uſually do. The ru- 


diment is very ſmall, and has two long points riſing from it, 


ſharp at the ends; the ſeed. follows, and continues ſhut up cloſe- 
ly in the huſk.  _ | 41 6 
Hlemp was known to the antient Greeks and Romans. It is 
a native of the warmer climates: but where it grows wild in 
abundance, they cultivate it not the leſs in fields for uſe; for 
the ſtalk never has its perfection in the wild ſtate. There is 
properly but one kind of hemp. We have mentioned already 
the difference of male and female, but they both ariſe from the 
ſame ſeed. There is an account in authors of a plant called 
Virginian hemp, which is large, and has leaves unlike ours, 
ſingle, not fingered, neither does it produce its ſeed like it, tho? 
the courſe of nature in it has ſome reſemblance, This: grows 


in 
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in the ſalt meadows, and is called by ſome Aeidna. There are 
alſo ſeveral kinds of a wild Engliſh plant called baſtard heirip 5 
buy 1 is mn a ſort of dead nette. 
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ci hi | Of the proper land for hr · 
T 'H E abu of hemp is one of thoſe neglected Ansekes 


= within the province of the huſpandman, by which hewho 
will engage judiciouſl in it, will not fail to make very conſt- 


derable advantage. We ſhall lay before him full directions for 


the management of his crop, and ſhall be happy if by ſpiriting 
up the induſtrious, we can promote a ching that will be net 
only uſeful to themſelves, but to their country, Fhe importa- 
tion of hemp in various forms, is a reproach upon the E 


huſbandry, for we are able to raiſe it as well as any of thoſe 
from whom we receive it. In undertaking this articke of Ruf- 


ape. the firſt thing to be conſidered is the ſoil; For there is 

o growth whatſoever that fo perfectly depends upon the nature 
of the land for ſucceſs. 1 0113 0] 26 
Hemp requires a deep, rich, light, and dry ſoil. In“ Eng- 
land: we have more and finer loams than in any country whate- 
ver, and theſe are the kinds of land that beſt, anſwer: the pur. 


poſe. One of our dark duſky loams in which there is a good deal 


of ſand, and a large quantity of pure mould, will anſwer beyond 


an other ſoil; we have a great deal of this in Northampton- 
ſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Buckinghamſhizez: and I have obſerved 
that it there runs very deep, often two' foot and a half or'three 
foot, with a good open loam at the bottom. This is the beſt 
of all grounds for raiſing hemp. It is a ſoil that will bear any 
crop; but the farmer will not find any that will bring him a 
greater advantage. There are ſoils particularly improper, as 
well as ſuch as are fitted for this gxowth. The moſt unfit-are 
cold clays: on theſe hemp can never thrive ; it is a native of 
the eaſt, where the ſoils are light and dry, it is therefore a- 


gainſt nature to force it here, to live in a cold, tough, and 
wet land. The other ſoil, on which it ſucceeds poorly, i is that 


on which it is too often Low; ; this is the OD mould 
that lies in low paſtures, and is always wet. e depth and 


richneſs of this would agree very well with hemp, but it is al- 


ways too moiſt, A deep earth for the roots to paſs every way, 
is one of the requiſites for hemp; but warmth is the other : and 
this latter is ſo effential, that it will grow better in a poor land 


that is warm, provided it be deep, than in a very rich one that 


is too cold. For this reaſon ſand is ſo eſſential an article in 


the ſoil for hemp. I never ſaw this plant thrive any where, 
| where 
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+ where there was not ſand in ſome conſiderable. quantity in the 


ground. I am aware of an objection that will be made to this 
aſſertion, by thoſe who have ſeen hemp cultivated in the lower 
parts of Northamptonſhire ;. but I have ſeen it there, and have 
anſwered ſo natural, yet groundleſs, an objection on the ſpot. 
The land on which they raiſe hemp in.this part of England, is 
a deep, black mould, which has been of the moory kind; but 
by. the prieſt draining, of the adjacent fens is now left dry and 
, ĩ . iii 7 a 
5 R e not have grown here to any profit, while the 

land was wet, but it ſycceeds very well in its preſent ſtate. I 
have often talked with the farmers who raiſe it here, and they 
have told me there was no ſand in the. ground; to convince 
them I have only waited for a ſhower of rain, after which the 
firſt eye that is caſt upon the land ſhews it in abundance, The 
truth is, this is the richeſt loam in the world, there is à little 
clayey matter which holds it very well together, and ſerves to 
detain wet enough to keep it always moiſt, and yet not ſo much 
as to chill it: and there is a conſiderable quantity of middlin 
brown ſand: this warms and opens it excellently, but the body 
of the ſoil being a fine black mould, that covers both the clayey 


particles and the grains of ſand, till waſhed off by rains. Ihis 


is a particular ſoil, but it is not ſingular in that place: I have 
ſeen it in Lincolnſhire, Warwickſhire, and Leiceſterſhire: 
wherever it is the farmer may be aſſured, if he will ſow hemp 
upon it, he will have a very great return. I have ſeen the ex- 
periment of ſowing hemp on gravelly and ſtony lands: the ſuc- . 
deſs has depended upon the condition of the ſoil in depth, and 
the degree of ſtonyneſs ; if it be a deep loamy earth, with a 
moderate quantity of gravel or limeſtone fragments on the ſur- 
face, nothing does better; but if it be gravelly to the bottom, 
or the ſtones be too large, it will not ſucceed, - 0 


C HAP. XXX. 

OY Of preparing land for hemp. 5 
Field may be put in order for hemp, either by breaking up 
freſh, ot manuring after other crops ; but the former is 

the better way. In 8 they break up paſture 

ground, when they have opportunities: and in ſome of the 
counties where they have got into the method of raiſing the ar- 
tificial graſſes, they plow an old lay of one of them, and it 
always anſwers very well. Once I ſaw a piece of woodland 
firſt ſown with hemp, after the ſtubbing up the roots, and mo- 
derately ſpeaking, the crop was twice as large as I ever ſaw it 
on any other ground: the foil was very proper, deep, and 
53 | 3 g . 
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be choſen, it will require to be very well dreſſed; not that dung 


is ſo proper, for hemp does not ſucceed well upon it; but a fight 
e VV%CCCCCVVVVVVVCVCVVCCCFFPCCCC 7 Or i 
This recommends the horſehoeing huſbandry, before all 


others, becaule that gives the neceſſary tillage, and omits either 
altogether-or in great part the uſe of dung. When manure is 


uſed de a field deſigned for hemp, it will he better to chuſe ſome; - 


other kind, and not dung; and to improve the ſoil by the laſt- 
ing, rather than by theſe en additions. Land which has 
been bearing other crops is not ſo proper for hemp, as freſh. 
Hemp requires a great deal of nouriſhment ; and theſe fields are 
exhauſted; by what they have borne. There is no way in the 
common practice to recruit them but by dung, and that hemp 
diſlikes: Therefore freſh lands are better: but though the beſts 


they are not the only ones that will do. I write-in theſe things: - 


from expetience and obſervation: I have told the farmer what I 
have ſeen, I ſhall add what I have tried. I have made a piece 


of ground that has borne its. third crop in the uſual way, yield a 
very good produce of hemp by good tillage, without any ad- 


dition of manure, - Therefore it is ſpeaking from experience as 
well as reaſon, to recommend the horſehoeing huſbandry for 
mis plant. Let the farnier take care that his foil be proper, and 

be may raiſe it at any time, or in any condition, only by à ſuf - 


+ 4 


ficient tillage, | E33 
This — founded on fact, and it is the greateſt proof 


I know of the truth of thoſe principles on which the practice of 
horſehoeing has been eſtabliſhed. Hemp requires a great deal oß 
o exhauſted 


nouriſhment, yet it will thrive very well upon land 
by its third crop, that it would have yielded nothing to any profit 
without a refreſhment of manure; there being no manure at all 


added for the hemp, but the whole being done by tillage. This 


is a proof that tillage alone prepares the earth to yield nouriſh- 


ment to plants, for the hemp thriving ſhews that it has nouriſhs 
ment in abundance. And there has been nothing but the tillage - 


to give it. If the land on which the farmer intends to raiſe 
hemp be new broke up, whether from wood or from natural or 
artificial graſſes, all that he has to do is to render it ſufficiently 
fine, and expoſe it a little to the ſun and air; and then going 
over it once again to level it, and get in his feed: but if it be a 
field that has borne other crops, and is exhauſted, he is to re- 
freſh it, by ſubſtantial manures according to its kind, as mud, 


ſand, or the like; and then to break and divide it by repeated 


tillage. In this caſe, the oftener he goes over the ground the 


better, and tlie more variety — he uſes the richer he 


Vol. III. | 


will 
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will make it. Let him turn it up deep with a proper plow, and 
tear it to pieces afterwards with a harrew. Then; in a dry ſea- 
ſon, let him draw a heavy roller over it, to eruſh the clods ; 
and when he has done this harrow it again, to break thoroughly 
to pieces what the roller only bruiſed. After this, let him give 
it reſt for ſome time, that the ſun and air may penetrate it well, 
and then begin by plowing again. Let this practice be obſerved 


throughout the winter, and in ſpring let him lay it level and 
even for his ſeed. „ 8 


e 
We: ( the ſowing hemd. 
X/ E will ſuppoſe the winter dreſſings to be paſt, and come 
V to ſpring; that is the ſeaſdn for ſowing this valuable 
crop. Let the farmer take care that he get good ſeed. If he 
err in this reſpect, all his labour will be fruitleſs; Let him chuſe 
ſuch as is freſh, firm, and bright; and try it by rubbing it well 
between his hands. If it bear this without breaking, - and look 
the finer and cleaner for it tis good, but if it appear duſty and 
broken it is old and damaged. Good ſeed being choſen, the 
quantity is to be determined, according to the method propoſed 
fon raiſing it. If by the common huſbandry three buſhels are to 
be allowed to every acre: if the drill and horſelioeing be fol- 
lawed, which is much beſt, a buſhel and half of ſeed to an acre 
® Ts diet ben ready and de ground dcfſed; bc lit ape 
= The ſeed being ready and the ground dreſſed, the laſt ope- 
| ee ee it for the ſeed; and this muſt 3 I 
carefully done. The firſt week in April is tlie right time fot 
ſowing hemp; therefore let him begin his laſt drefling-accord= 
ingly. If the ſeaſon be unfavourable, the ſowing may be de! 
ferred a week, ten days, or even a fortnight” without damage, 
but tis beſt when it can be done at the time juſt named. 
When the farmer gives the land the laſt dreſſing; he muſt 
make it fine and level as the border of a garden; hemp- ſeed is 
tender, it will not grow unleſs laid in very regularly. It re- 
quires but a ſlight covering, and if it be buried deeper, it will 
never come up. If any clods be left in the ground they will 
fall over ſome of the ſeeds, and ſuch will periſh. I have ſeen 
the bad effects of careleſſneſs in this article, and therefore cau- 
tion the farmer the more ſtrictly; in the common way; of ſows - 
ing not a third of his plants would come up; and on half of 
thoſe will riſe irregularly, and getting bat habits by twiſting in 
their firſt ſhooting, will never come to any thing conſiderable 
afterwards. When the land is of a ſufficient fineneſt let · a care- 
ful ſeedſman go over it with the ſeed, and ſpread it regular . | 


Boon N. PARDICY L AR ARTICLES. g. 
dhe ground, by Gagle caſt; as ay mabequally,an be can, . 
Loon gs, yhis.js-doge get the, Held be harrowed, very lightly, and 
wellidefended fam bins. There is.no-ſeed [of which mall bird 
are: ſo ſond as hemp: it is large. and,conſpiguous,, ſo that ĩt at- 
tracts their eye, and. it. ĩæ to he. li ightly covered, ſo that they can 
enſily get at it. Boys muſt be ſet: 20, watch, and all. imaginable 
_ care taken of it for ſavęral days after.ſowing, otherwiſe the 
with all his former cautions, will have but a poor account. 
This is the methode of ſowing: hemp i in the common way 
of huſpandry; and to what has been laid down already we haye 
only ane caution to. add. which. is, that the farmer who expects 
_ «good cron do not ſollow the practice of thoſe who do nothing 
0 "their danch till they are, juſt going to ſow. There are thoſe 
ho content themſelyes with giving it anne, ſpring for 
Hemp : butt by what I have ſeen. they. content themſ 8 
— pot haryeſt. Hemp in its nature requires * lend better 
dxeſſed than almoſt any: other ſeed. 
We are nom 30, name the way, of raiſing hemp in the beck. 
8 Boeing method, which we have before obſerved is rally.profe | 
25550 


Fable to the other. The preparation of the ground mu e 
| Jame-as: in the;other:methed;; and the ſeed mult be * 
douhle rows, with ten inch partitions, and with intervals Jul 
broad enough for the paſlas e of the hoe plow. The ſeed m 
be planted very ſhallow. Hemp is a large plant, — 2 it 
 zmuſt-notþe {et.in teble 1 wa, for the middle one mende 
Would come to nothing · It ſucceeds very well in a, ſingl Nen 
_ RED hes, chat in the double, with, this intery 52. 
aw: as. well, and the profit is m ch — This 
ee en hemp tothe greltelk benefit. 
CCH AP. XXXII. 2 21904 
BD ” 07 the ordering hemp. i in ee 5 _— ea 
r HE borſchoeing daſbapdry, ſupplies plants . with Iiftz 
I quantities of nouriſhment during the w 
not more neceſſary for anything than hemp, for the filling 
che ſtalk depends upon it. Lis for this reaſon that we barg 
w. huſbandry. for this ſpecies. 


- particularly recommended. the. 
A plant, raiſed this way. will he often worth 10 wal, in the common 
The attendance is only Saal 


method. In that practice the hen 

3 it is well out of the ground. The | 

Wha body of the is walled, Binds velll ao 
- it afterwards, and as to weeds thgg cannot live 2m og. 
e WOwSrs 8 lant ; and, in che 

- fowing.by the common ad. the Ihoots 3 

another, tat they il : bares ee 
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ſelves, till they begin to pierce with their roots to ſome depth; 
and neither hom nor afterwards, will they ſuffer any thing elſe 
to live among them. Hemp is fo far from being in danger from 
weeds, that it is the beſt thing that can be ſown for preventing 
| them for the future. Nothing clears a land ſo thorouphly as 4 
N crop of hemp; but then it exhauſts the ground fo thoroughly, 
1 chat it Jeaves it fit for Heels e Without a Seen deal af = 
| paration, Fa Etting » 
j The two great advantages of horſehoving huſbandty, are "0 
i ſtroying weeds and furniſhing nouriſhment vile the crop is 
growing. For che firſt purpoſe hemp does not need its affiſt= 
ance; but nothing requires ĩt more for the latter. If hemp fas 
| x tisfies che farmer in the common way; it will enrich Him in 
cis; fer every plant will ſpeak for itſelf in the praiſe of this 
| | method. When the ſeed is let in by the drill, the danger is not 
ſo great from birds and other vermin, becauſe it is all covered; 
but this is not a ſufficient ſecurity, one ſeed that ſhall chance 
ö - t6 lie naked' will tempt theſe devourers : therefore it is to be 
0 watehed. The time of the birds feeding upon the ſeeds & 
q principally before ſunriſe, therefore the ground muſt be carefully 
watched from break of day: after this they are leſs ravenous, 
tdilll towards evening,” when” they: ſhed "again, tl within half” an 
9 bout of ſunſet. 
| When hemp has four'or five Mches height i in tlie Hlicot; the 
' Ines will veg in to fill the intervals; and ſome, thoug not 
| may, will riſe in the partitions. Let the farmer ſend in eare- 
i fal labourers with hand hoes, to cut down thoſe in the 
| - partitions. Onee doing this will be ſufficient; for the hemp g 
© thering ſtrength will not permit them to get up any more. The 
hoers ſhould alſo pull æp here and: there a plant * the hemp, 
where they haye riſen too thick : but this i is an article in which 
721 muſt be 3 gk or the 75 of the intervals between 


A for ben prog "But in this way of of dec eng the 
99 the rd oppoſit te rows Will meet acroſs a nn. 
= 9 terv 


= 
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terval- viſibly, and fill all the ſpace. between; this is plain to.the 
eye in examining the roots, and the flouriſhing ſtate of the plant 


* 


confirms it. The horſehoeing muſt be repeated as often as the 


| weeds, appear in theſe large intervals; for no more, after the 


firſt, will riſe in. the partitions. The ground will thus be every, 
now and then cleared and enriched, till the time of pulling the 
| Crop. CEC Sins Bf + $537 T0: Ty | Sr 
N CHAP. XXXIIl. 

9 e the pulling of hemp. 5 
| By MM As is the ſeaſon of the firſt hemp harveſt, - There 

are two gatherings of this plant in-every ground : the male 

and female, which riſe together from the ſeed, differing in the 
time, of ripening. ' This makes a particular article in the ma- 


nagement of hemp. We have mentioned the ſeaſon of the 


male hemp, which is called alſo the ſummer hemp, and by fome 
fimble. hemp, ripening. At this time let him keep his eye upon 
the field, and obſerve when he ſees the leaves beginning to hang 
and turn yellow. He will perceive this when once it has be- 
gun, ſpread quickly through the field, but only upon the male 
plants, About the time of the leaves drooping and growing 
yellow, the ſtalks turn whitiſh; and this is the ſignal for 
1 : no farther care is needful. This kind bears no ſeed, 
© that there is no ſecond conſideration as there is in the other, 
When the male hemp has got into this condition, the pullers 
are to be ſent into the field. Hemp is gathered like flax, by. 
tearing up by the roots. But here there is a great difficulty. 
The flax is eaſily enough. pulled up, becauſe it is all to be 
pulled but in the hemp it is only a part: and jt is not eaſy to 
do this withqut damaging the remainder. When hemp has been 
ſown in the common method, all the owner can do is to caution 
his pullers not to trample down, break, or otherwiſe injure the 
female hemp that is left ſtanding; but with his beſt inſtructions, 
there never fails to be a great deal of miſchief, In this reſpe&, 
the raiſing hemp by the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry, in the 


hemp without the leaſt damage to the female, ang they have 
The firſt pulling being over, the remainder of the growth is 
to ſtand till Michaelmas. It thrives the better and the faſter, 


becauſe of being thus thinned ; and the time of gathering it 
coming in late, after the other harveſt work is over, is happy 


for an induſtrious poor, in the places where it is propigatec 
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to houſe it. A little wet does it 


his ſerious conſideration, when Ecorfies to 


- MF 41 


13. PARTICULAR ARTICLES! Bb Tx. 
The gathering of the Male and female hemp iz cb be. dbfte in the 


Fame manner, except that there is to be a differente in making 


up the bundles. Each Kind is to be banded up as flat, but'the 


mile hemp is tõ be Ae red into ſhall, and the other intd'1 
ones. The male hemp ſhould be th be g githered up intd ſuch buntfles 


* niay be gfafped with" both hands, but the” fetale hemp in 
n, got up into ſuch as are a yard round. | 


CHA P, XXXIV, 
Of tbe r To 


| pots -ithiecing othligion be minded But M 


drying it in a proper manner, to fit it for further working; 
t in the female regard is to be Had to the ſecd. The time of 
making the ſecond gathering is detetniinel by the ripening'of 
che ſeed: and when 'gathered'arid buridſed, chẽſe bundles arè t 
be ſet up in the ſun four or five days, ahd then ftkcked: that ax 
2 proper time the ſeed may be thraſhed out before tliey are fitte# 
for further manufacture. It is the cufnmon practice to raiſe 
this hemp in ſtacks, in ſome mmeltered paft of the field; hut af 
the beginning of October is'ufudlly a dfipping ſenſn it is better 
o harm as to the main article 
of the ſtalk, but it may eaſily get damage in reſgect oFthe ſecd. 
The caution we have e that the hemp ich is 1 | 
be not hurtiinthe firſt gathering will de 2 


| his ate. 
hemp. From the produce of an dere of nd 
three quarters of ſeed;! if he Have fol we fie Came Ri 
bandry in raiſing it; \ but if be have db it itt the HorſeHiok 
manner he will hive four or five quarters ſBmeties möre : 


ſets the female hemp a great deal above the male in value," 25 
| on ſtalk is 5 more ehe i rota | 5 


H A. XXXV,. 
5 Of the.» watering of hemp.” 
HEN the male hemp'iv gathered re ir eo be done 
but drying it, before it is carried to the water. TRe 
eommon practice is to bundle it up as it is pulled, and fer tit 
bundles up an end til} the moiſture is ſomewhat evaporate 


This is all that can be convenientiy done in the oon way 


huſbandry, becauſe. there is no ground for ſpreading it; bur in 
the horſehoeing method, as there is ſpace between two and two 
of the rows, it is deſt to throw. it-upon the ground as it is pulled 
and let it lie a day and night; IS after that to gather: it 


into bundles. The male hemp, as ſoon as it is a little dried 


from the guthering, and the * after the OI afe — 


— 
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be carried to the water in their proper ſized bundles. A large 


ſhallow pond is beſt: and it ſhould have a firm bottom: 'run- 
ning water would anſwer better: but it is not permitted any 
where to uſe it, for the hemp infects it, deſtroys the fiſh, and 
ſpoils every thing that is done withit 
Let the farmer therefore who is raiſing hemp take care to have 
2. pond of proper depth and dimenſions ready, according. to the 
2 He is to prepare for the hemp by driving in half a 
dozen ftakes in a ſquare form, very firmly into the bottom. 
Then the hemp is to be laid in, keeping it under water; and 
the ſmall ends of the bundles are to be placed interchangeably, 
the thick ends of one bundle being laid one way, and the thick 
ends of the next another, and ſo with. the whole parcel. In this 
manner the bundles are to be laid in, one upon another, and the 
water is to cover them all. When they are all in there are to 
be over-layers, as they call them, of wood bound. to the ſtakes, 
to preſs them down, and keep them not only under the water, 
but fixed from ſtirring about. Some cover the ſquare within the 
ſtakes entirely with over - layers of wood ; others only cover tha 
edges with theſe, throwing great ſtones or other heavy rubbiſh, 
to keep all under water. Whichever way the hemp is kept 
conſtantly under, tis all one. When it has lain five days, one 
öf the upper bundles is to be taken out and waſhed in another 
part of the pond. In this waſhing the farmer is to obſerve 
Whether the laaf comes freely off, for if it does the hemp is 
watered enough, if not it muſt lie longer. When. it. is watered 
. enough, the bundles are to be taken out one by one; and waſhed 
in other parts of the pound, that all the leaves may be got off, 
and any filth or other matter chat may hy accident be got among 
them, may be diſcharged. The clean ſtalks are then to he for 
vp an end, that the wet may drain from them. When they are 
drained, they are to be ſet up 3 or pales, expoſed 
to the ſouth ſup, that they may thoroughly dx. 
| C. HAP. XXXVI. 
rHE hemp when dry is ready for the brake. This is. 3 
1 wooden inſtrument made with an edge, and in all reſpet᷑ts 
like that uſed for flax but larger and ſtronger. This is the caſe 
. with, all- the; inſtruments. uſed in drefling of the hemp. The i 
effect of this dreſſing is, that the bark or rind is ſeperated fg - MM 
the ſtringy part of the ſtalk, and that is broke and preparetf fr 
farther manufacturing. The thorough drying of the hemp is 
neceſſary to the doing this well, for otherwiſe che bark will not 
ſeparate, nor the threads _ to pieces; and the N 


9 


* 
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the weather js a great advantage, whereforo this ſhould never 
be ſet about but in a favourable time. If the ſeaſon have been 
dripping, and the-hemp could not be got tiggoughly dry by the 
method already directed, it muſt be done by the aſſiſtance of 
fire: but there is great caution neceſſary; for hemp eaſily takes 
fire in the drying. So many acciderits of this kind have hap- 
pened, in places where hemp dreſſing is carried on, that every 
one ought to be vaſtly upon his guard who ventures it. 
In ſome places they raiſe a kind of frame for this purpoſe. 
They drive Rakes into the ground at p per diftances, and'lay 
hurdles over them at five feet from the groung: they ther 
ſpread the hemp thin upon theſe hurdles, and make a ſmall fire 
"underneath. | This requires good watching, büt as' a little 
heat does for the hemp it may be conducted without danger, 
The expeènce is trifling, and it makes it work much che aller. 5 
The methgd of brakeing is the ſame in hemp as in flax, and the 
purpoſe is the ſame, the preparing it for farther dividing. It 
muſt be begun at the root end, and broke up to the top; and 
the perſon who breaks it muſt look into his work at times. 
The defign of brakeing it is, that the ſtringy part of the ſtalk 
may be all thoroughly cruſhed and looſened. When this is 
done, and it hangs in ſhivers, jt is enough; if otherwiſe it is 
to be broke more. Let not this pe ſlighted: the whole manage- 
ment of hemp is very eaſy, but it muſt be conducted with care; 
for à miſtake in this reſpect can never be mended afterwards, 
without difficulty, waſte and los. 
| C HAP. XXXVIL _ | - 
1 Of the  drefſmg of hemp. - - . C 
THE brakeing being over, the next operation is the ſwing- 
1 ling. As to the brakeing, ſome perform it at once, which 
is the-better way, others go over it twice: this takes up time, 
and with good management js not needful. When the hemp 
goes through this operation twice, the brakers are of two kinds, 
one coarſer the other finer, and it is firſt broke in the one then 
an the other; but if a brake of a middle degree, of fineneſs be 
carefully uſed, once does it, and it will be fit for the ſwingle 
withont any more trouble. The ſwingle of hemp, which is 
the firſt dreſſing after the brake, is performed by two inſtrus 
ments, a block and a dagger. The plock is made of a ſingle 
deal raiſed four foot above the floor, and ſupported ſtrongly to 
keep it ſteady; the dagger is a wooden one, of the form of a 
broad: large dagger with a blunt edge. With this the hemp is 
worked upon the block, opening and beating it till all the knot- 


ty 
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* 


n 


e aver, 


" The parcel of hemp brought to the brake together, is called 


aſtrike: this they alſo bring to the _— together, and when 
they have ſufficiently wrought it, they ſtrike a fold or twiſt in 


the middle, which is the thickeſt part, and ſo lay it by, proceed- 


ing with the reſt. 


This ſwingle is a very uſeful operation, and muſt be done 
_ carefully: the more ſo becauſe jt prepares the commodity at 
| Gnce for the market, if the owner chuſes to part with it in that 


condition, There are two things to be done in the fwingling, 
the one is the breaking out the Jumps and ſhiyers, and the other 

is ſoftening the thready part, which is very well effected by the 
ſwingling, provided that be done carefully. If the owner chuſe 
to part with his hemp in this ſtate, he has no more to do but 
carry it to market; but he may more profitably pre it far-- 
ther. The next is a ſecond 1 This is done in the 


ſame manner as the firſt, and works it finer. The firſt ſwing- 


ling beat away the lumps and ſoften the threads; this ſecond 


divides them finer, lays them ſmoother, and prepares it for 
heckling. When the ſecond eingling is oyer, the ſtrikes 
are divided into dozens and half dozens, and made up into great 
thick rolls. Theſe are ſpitted upon long ſticks, and hung in a 
5 3 or in the way of ſome other gentle warmth. They muſt 
be dri 

or moiſture in them; and they are then fit for beating. This 
is to be done in a deep and ſtrong trough, or upon a block hol- 
| lowed at the top, and the beetles muſt be large and heavy. 
By this operation all the threads are rendered fine, clean and 


* 


ly ſomè are not, and theſe muſt be beaten again. 

When the hemp has been twice ſwingled, carefully dried, 
and well beaten, it is to be brought to the heckle. This firſt 
heckle muſt be coarſe, and have very open teeth. From this 


heckling there will come ſome coarſe parts, which neither the 
fwingling ſeperated nor the beating ſubdued; theſe are to be laid 


afide, and the hemp that has gone through this firſt coarſe 
heckle is then to be worked in one that is finer. This prepares 
it for working into cloth the uſual way: but when it is deſigned 
for linnen of particular fineneſs, there is fome difference in the 
management; and this may be worth the farmer's notice, whe- 
ther he intend to work it into cloth at home, or deſign it only 
for ſale in the ftrike or heckle. Two dryings are convenient 


bn this occaſion, that is, when it has been dried and beat, and 
S 7 2 93 . 


once 
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U pieces andhhivers ar entirely broke, and the whole is finooth 


in this manner till there does not remain the leaft damp 


* 
This 


tough. When this is done the ftrikes are to be divided, and 
all examined, to ſee if the whole be beaten enough; frequent- Op 
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ones, hack! he rolled ed again, 
Fay B ing . — 2 45 
this de Fectler deſigned for flax are to be uſed inſtead of thoſe 


for hemp z. theſe being cperſfr and nat ſo fit for ws ine woke 


ie! app, | 
Wk SE CHA P. XXXVIII. 
: 5 5 9 of managing [the burds. 


| W have mentioned the ſeparating the coarſer part of hemp 
in.drefing. . This coarſe and knotty part is called the 
„ it is; bt to be waſted; but being laid aſide in the dreſs- 
ü of the other, 16 afterwards to be managed by itſelf. In the 
. = fwingling of the bemp there will be ſeperated from the finer 
n great quantity of refuſe, with ;tops,, knobs, and half 
en pieces, All theſe myſt be ſhogk 9 — and care 
fully dried. When this is done they are to be threſhed with 
fails, and by this means the — be broken, _ 
be laid hy: they ſerve for many coarſe purpoſes, thai 
r NEVer haye broke ar divided welt with the . 
of giſtinction, ore called abe ſwinęle · tree — 
1h any of ther refule may be beat up among them: a great 
224 that nothing which can be put to, any 
uſe be waſted, When the farmer dreſſes the hemp farther, 
there will be more Lurds ſeperated in the ſecond ſwingling, and 
they will be of a better kind; theſe managed by the oO; carda, 
= what is called hempen harden. They are not to be 
mixed with the other hurds, for they are much better, and ſell. 
at a better price. Every ſucceeding operation for the dreſſing 
the Hemp ſeparates a quantity of hurds, though it be every Bow 
2 | "Theſe are all to be laid by as they come out. The 
do not require thraſhing in the . of the coarſe fir 
hurds and refuſe; but being well managed with the cards, they 
* is many ſorts of ſaleahle ſtuff at different prices. 


© HAP. XXXIX. 
| Of awoad, 


| yy 04D: is a plant of eaſy culture; ſubject to few accidents, 
VV and of ready ſale. *Tis pity therefore it ſhould be .cul-. 
tivzted in ſo few places. One recommendation it has in 
which it exceeds any growth, it yields three, four, five, and 
ſometimes fix craps in a year. It is a large plant, with great 
bluciſh green leaves, branched talks, and multitudes of ſmall 
flowers, followed by little pods with the feed. The root is 
Jong and cover'd with fibres. The ſtalks are thick, round, 
and pright, and they divide into ſeveral branches. 4 ho 
| ves. 


leaves of the flower, and two are ſhorter; they have 


/ 4 
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leaves ſtand irregularly; and muny very large ones riſe: dire 
from the root. Tbe Lowers are ky ſhape of thoſe. of tx 

nips; and! the ſeed! is oval. The flower is placed in a. little 

cup, conſiſting of four oval colour'd leaves: it confifts im like 
manner of four leaves diſpoſed croſſwiſe. There riſe in the 
middle ſix filaments; four of theſe are of the length ef the 


buttons on them, placed ſide ways: in the center of theſe funds 85 


and is no Kigher than the two: ſhort filaments ; the flower and 
it's cup! falling” off, this -ripens, and contains only one ſeed, 
which is lodged in the center, 2 5 


Fhhere are ſeveral kinds of this plant brought for curioſity 
out of different parts of the world, but only one is worth the 
farrier's* notice, this is the common or broad leaved wyad, 
called field woad. There is. a kind with. ſmaller and nar- 
rower leaves, diſtinguiſhed by the name of wild woad. The 
feed of this' is ſometimes, by deſign or accident, mixed with 
that of the right ſort, and of this the farmer ſhould beware; 
this ſeed is ſomewhat fraaller than the right. 
in Sroper foil for t. 
Two articles in a foil favour the growth of woad, that 
ite be dry, and that it be rich. When theſe happen to- 
| Ether the ground is perfect for this plant; but ſeperately they 
wHl do; Any warm and dry foil will anfwer, though it be but 
oor, and in a rich foil woad will do, tho it be not ſo-perfe&- 
57450 & it muſt be in the other. What this plant affects moſt 
is 4 rich warm loam 5 and as richneſs and dryneſs are what fa- 
vour it, cold and wet together will never fail to it. 
Clayey ſoils will never do. This is the great caution. The 
next is, that be the foil what it will, the woad will not ſuc- 
cee pon It unleſs very deep, if there be a clayey bottom. 
Fhis depends upon the ſame principle with the other, the 
Hatred there is in this plant to cold and wet; for clay holds 
wet, and always makes a ſoil cold when it lies near the ſurfave. 
 From' theſe general hints the farmer may ſettle his practice 
in all the needful particulars. Let him avoid clays and clayey 
ls for woad, and when he is about to ſow. it. in any other, 
let him examine the depth and the bottum. Woad is a large 
plant, and requires a great deal of nouriſhment, therefore it muſt 


have depth of ſoil: and particularly when there is a wrong ſub- 


ſtance underneath: If he have a ſandy foil that is not bare 
and poor; but enriched with a large quantity of good mould a- 
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ſhould be removed the third year, 
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mong it; this is excellent, and the deeper the better. If he 
have pure mellow earth to a due depth, this is better fil; and 
in particular if he have opportunity of breaking up a piece of 
round near ſome great town, where there has been a garden. 
ar is worth his while to be careful in the choice, becauſe the 
profits will anſwer. On favourable ound he will have one or 
Hangs: two more crops in a year, than on others. 
Woad, like other plants which require a great deal of nouriſh- 
ma, ſucceeds beſt upon a piece of ground that is new broke 
up: and in this caſe none anſwers like that which has been 
mellowed by dung and great tillage. If there be a piece of 
gravelly ground where there is not too great abundance of large 


| pebbles, and a good deal of loam among them, this will do ex- 


cellently. I have ſeen waad thrive very finely, where it has 
ſeemed: to grow among bare ſtones; but there has been 


ſtuff at the bottom. A piece of. light limeſtone ground will alſo 


do for woad, with the foregoing reſtrictions, that it be not full 


of very large pieces of ſtone; and that there be ſome gyodnch 
and ſome depth in the ſoil. f 


Of all places in England where I have ſeen woad cultivated, 


the fineſt has been about Thorney in Northamptonſhire. 


had the curioſity to examine the ſoil in ſeveral of their fields, 


and found it all of one kind, it was deep, rich, and of a black- 


ih colour; it conſiſted chiefly of mellow antth, but with a 


large proportion of a bright brown ſand. What is more re- 


markable is, that the ſituation was low and ſubjet to wet, 5 


The woad grows. there in the way of more moiſture than I have 
ever ſeen it elſewhere, and yet ſurpaſſes all other in the large- 


neſs and fineneſs of the leaf. This is a particular caſe, and I 
have inſerted it as fuch, for the ſake of the huſbandman who 
may chance to have land of the kind of this about Thorney, 


-but in general a ſomewhat hilly ſituation | is beſt, and a ar 


deep ſoil. 
We have obſerv'd that woad fads beſt upon new broke up | 


land: the ranker this is the better the woad will thrive; it ſerves 
excellently to prepare ſuch land for crops of corn, for which it 
would otherwiſe be too rich at firſt: hut on all other occaſions, 
as well as this, the woad is to be removed after a year or two. 
It exhauſts the ground, and never ſucceeds well in the fame 


place long together. The new method of huſbandry might re- 


medy that inconvenience, and perhaps with the afliſtancg of 4 
moderate quantity of manure, the ſame piece of ground might 
be made to bear woad ever ſo long; but this we ſhall mention 
more at large hereafter: the common practice of huſbandmen. is 


what we conſider in this place; and that requires that Cb ap | 
| A . 


; / 
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e preparing the ground, for woad. "| 
7 HEN the farmer has fixed upon a piece of ground, his care 
Vis to prepare it for the reception of the ſeed. All plants 
that draw a great deal of nouriſhment, require the ſoil ſhould 
be well fitted for giving it. The preparation is beſt given it by 
frequent tillage; and a careful and repeated breaking and di- 
viding, and occaſionally enriching of the ground. The beſt 


way of preparing ſuch a freſh piece is, by turning it up firſt 


with the four coultered plow. This will cut and tear all the 
entangled roots of graſs, and turn up the mould to a very con- 


ſiderable depth. After this plowing; it ſhould be harrowed care- 
fully, and if the ſeaſon and ſoil be th dry, it ſhould be rolled, 


and then harrowed again. 
This being done, the lumps broke, and refuſe drawn off, 
there ſhould be people ſent on the ground to pick off the large 
ſtones, or any thing eiſe that breaks in upon the evenneſs and 
fineneſs of the mould, and has eſcaped the teeth of the harrow. 
This is the cuſtom in land that is moſt fit for woad, that is, 
ſuch as is dry and warm: when it is a little moiſter the beſt 


way is to plow it in high ridges, and then the refuſe that lies 


upon the ſurface, when picked off, may be thrown into the fur- 
rows to rot. Whichever method be followed, the land when 
finiſhed for ſowing, ought to lie as level, and be as free from 
lumps, as the border of a 7 Land that has been fallow- 
ae d ſometime does very well f 

excellently on a broke up piece after the artificial graſſes: but 


in any of theſe caſes the preparation muſt be exactly the ſame, | 


and the reward will be ſuited to the labour and the care. 
Lo e ene * 
à3 ...... o; EL. A... _ 
I TH E preparation having been ſhewn, there remains to en- 
a <quire- into the time and manner of ſowing. In each of 
_ theſe there is ſufficient matter of choice to the huſbandman, for 


neither the common manner of diſperſing the ſeed, nor the com- 


mon time of doing it are ſo proper as what may be adviſed. 


In the firſt place he is to take care that he buy good feed, and 


that he have enough of it: he is not to count that quantity ſuf- 
ficient which will-do once to ſow the ground.  Woad is apt to 
fail, or to be deſtroyed early in its growth, he muſt therefore 
have a ſupply of ſeed: to let in and make up the deficiencies. 
Having the ſeed and his land ready, he may ſow it in the com- 
mon way or by the drill, In the firſt method a gallon of ſeed 


.-; 


or woad; and I have ſeen it thrive 
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z enough for an acre, and in the drill method half chat 
quantity is ſufficient, for woad is large in its growth, and a few 


plants are enough upon - the ground. In the common way, the 
fred: is cto he ſcattered as evenly as poſſible over the ground, hy 
the ſingle caſt, and then charrowed in carefully. In the drill 
huſbandyy:it is to be own: in double rows, with ten inch parti- 
tions, and with five foot intervals between two and two. . Fer 
rops are more difficult to be well managed in the common: huſ- 
| but none eaſier in the drill and horſehoein method. 
"he leaves alſo. grow: much larger, and are in t ves: much 


2 better; this way. | 


As to che time the common farmer errs as much as he 
does in che manner of ſowing. The common ſeaſon is the mid- 
Se of February, but che proper time is the firſt week in Auguſt. 
Woad ripens its ſeed in the end of July; part of the plants are 


s be reſerved for that purpoſe; and the ſeed never puſhes ſo 


ongly as when ſown as ſoon as fit for it. This is the courſe | 
of nature. We ſee the ſeeds of plants ripening in Auguſt and 
September, naturally fall to the ground ſoon aſter, and they 
ſhoot in a few: — ; i their leaves ſtand the winter, and all that 
time the root is ſtrengthening itſelf in the earth; ſo that when 
the ſpring oomes they are in a condition to:ſhoot. with: ſtrength 

This belag obſerved in relation to woad, the growth svill be 


much ſooner fit to out for the firſt crop; and every way better. 


This firſt entting will be the richer for the time the roots have 
deen in the ground, and the freſh ſhoots will be the more vigo- 
rous for che next: it will come ten days or a fortnight earlier 
zn the ſenſon than it would have done from the ſpring: ſowing. 
The firſt ſhoots of oad are apt to ſuffer by inſects: for this rea · 
ſon we have cautioned the farmer always to have a ſupply of feed 
to make up deficiencies ; but the autumnal ſowing is preferable ; 
for it prevents them. When the ſeed fails in ſome part, and the 
crop is ſupplied by freſh, this is a little backwarder than the firſt 
ſown ; and when the fly has deſtroyed a part of the young 
plants, and more are ſown ; this laſt will be ſtill more back- 
ward in growth than in the former-inſtance. The huſbandwan 
would wiſh it ſhould: be all equal, that it might come all to be 
'eut together; but this is not to be obtained, unleſs theſe evils be 


prevented. This is not to be done without a poſſibility of fail- 


3 it may be made greatly more ſafe by the autumnal 
JJ - Cans e 
43 1 2 ſpeak from experience, that the ſeed ſown in ſpring, is 
more ſubject to fail than that in autumn; and alſo that the fly 
or grub, is much more frequent in the former than in m _—_ | 
| | . LE On. 
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ſeuſon. The goodneſs: of the 1 ed depends in a great meaſure. 
on” i bole gs. e in February muſt bs ſeven months 
oi; and t wen be-inereen or rem months, And it is. d. 
ways the worſe in proportion; It is à common opinion among 
the woadmen, that two year old ſeed is as good as freſh, but no- 
— — more erroneous; The y complain of bad crops, and 
"tis ſtrange they do not ſee” in to this, which is the principal 
cnauſe. I have made ſome of ti em try the experiment, and out 


of twenty new ſeeds ſown, not: above one, two, or three hade 


failed ; and out of as many old ones, eleven, twelve, or mom, 
1 have found alſo by tryals, that out of twenty feeds of the fame 
crop, ſown foren night after the ir ripening, only two have fail- 


ed; and out of twenty ſown i from the fame arcel, the next 


February, föur or five. 1 5 


* * FP. 


Ty Of managing w nad in the growth, _ 


W method; and ſown his land in February by hand. In 
this caſe be will ſee it come up irregularly, and when it. has 
been a week above ground, h e maſt obſerve how it ſtands; if 
the grub or ſty have been at work, he muſt fend in a careful 


put five ſeeds; this is to be « lone wherever the ybung crop id 


thinned'; and theſe holes are t o be a foot aſunder. If the-far- 5 


mer Will ſow his woad in ſprir tg, the earlier he does it the het- 
ter. This plant will ſhoot in v ery cold weather, and the earlier 
the ſeaſon the fewer there are of thoſe inſects: the warm fhow- 
ers of the more advanced ſpri ng bring them on in abundance. 


When the plants from this neu » ſowing have got to a little ſtze, 


the field is to be hoed. Th' is is not only to be done to keep 
down the weeds ; but to thi n the crop itſelf, for the plants 


muſt not ſtand ſo cloſe as the. 7 rife in this random way, The 


hoers muſt be careful: they muſt thin the plants to about a 
foot aſunder; and they ſhould leave the ſtrongeſt and moſt pro · 


miſing; In this manner they will be refreſhed as well as thin- 


ned; and having taken good root, and the preſent crop of 
weeds being deſtroyed, they n gay be left to themſelves, for they 
will not ſufter any more to riſ — hem 

Tet us next examine thè ſta de of a crop ſown in Auguſt, In 
. This, if the ſeed have been t he produce of that year, and the 
 gtound well prepared for it, there will be. little ar no need of 
examihing it on account of d kficiencies. The field will be too 


well covered to need a ſupr iy ; and the flies will have little | 


power. 


E wilt ſuppoſe fitſt; that the farmer has followed the eld 


i pom with a dib in his hand, and a parcel of ſeed in his apron. 
ich the dib he is to make hi zles, and into each hole he is to 
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power. At à proper growth, as in the former inſtance, the 


hoers are to be ſent in, and they muſt thin the plants in the 
ſame manner as the others, and thus leave them for the winter. 


In that time they will make but a moderate progreſs above 


ground, but they will be all che while ſtrengthening themſelves 
at the root, which is the owner's true intereſt. - They will be 
Juſt ſtrong enough to keep down the ſhoots of weeds, that ſhew 
themſelves in that cold ſeaſon, and they will grow apace into 
leaves in ſpring; affording an early crop, and a very fine one; 


and leaving the beſt foundation that can be for the next. From 


what I have ſeen practiſed by ſome particular woadmen, in this 
common way, I ſhall be able to give the farmer ſome uſeful 
hints. If he ſend in his hoers again in ſpring, to break the 


ſurface of the ground, and deſtroy all the weeds between the 
plants, this practice will greatly ſtrengthen and refreſh them. 


ot ſo much for the injury ſuch a few poor ſtarved weeds could 
have done, as for the advantage there is in breaking the ſurface 


of the ground. This ſuperficial hoeing leads us from the com4 


mon practice to the method we have propoſed for raiſing woad 
according to the new; and to the advantages of deep hoeing 
about plants of ſo large a growth. mens et eel 

We have adviſed double rows and five foot intervals, becauſe 
a third or middle row would want air, and therefore its leaves 
would never come to their due freſhneſs and colour ; and be- 


| cauſe the land between double rows ſhould have opportunity of 
good turning. We will ſuppoſe a farmer to have ventured on 


this method, and ſhall not fear to promiſe him a three-fold ſuc- 
ceſs. The management of his crop is this: when the plants 
in his two-rows heve ſome bigneſs, he muſt ſend in the hoers 


with their hand hoes. Theſe muſt clear away all the weeds in 


the partitions between the two where the horſe hoe cannot come; 
and they 'muſt thin the plants in the rows. They muſt leave 


one every fifteen inches, or thereabouts ; and theſe alternately, 
not oppoſite one to another. This will reduce the number of 
plants on an acre to very few, but the profit will be ſo much 


the greater. The benefit of woad is not from the ſeed but the 
leaf; and experience ſhews, that one ſingle and vigorous plant 


will produce more and better leaves, than five that ſtand cloſe 


and. ſtarve one another. ; # -- bb 
| When the plants are thinned, and the weeds cleared away in 


the partitions, the horſe hoe is to be ſent into the intervals. 
this is to plow deep and turn up the ſoil ; thoroughly deſtroying 


the weeds, and preparing the earth to ſupply abundant nouriſh- 
ment to the plants. As often as weeds riſe in the intervals, this 
horſehoeing is to be repeated; and it will be beſt to uſe it, alſo 


at 


x ' 
# 
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at certain times, for the advantage of the crop in particular 
ſtates. To underſtand this the farmer muſt conſider the na- 
ture of the woad : its value is in the leaf; and that conſiſts 
chiefly in its fine colour and great freſhnefs. The woad draws 
nouriſhment apace while the leaves are young, and ſo continues 
till they get a good growth; but toward the time when they 
are vi cut, being large, they are not ſo fully ſupplied, partly 
becauſe they require more nouriſhment ; and partly becauſe the 
ground is in a condition to yield leſs. We have ſhewn the.oc- 
caſion of this, namely, that all R from the time of its 
being firſt broken, and divided by culture, grows worſe and 
worſe till it is tilled again. Therefore when plants want moſt 
nouriſhment, they can obtain leaſt; and this is particularly a 
diſadvantage to woad, becauſe its value depends upon the freſh- 
neſs of the leaf, which depends upon the quantity of nouriſh 
ment it can get juſt at that time. For this reaſon let the far- 
mer who raiſes woad according to the new method of huſban- 
dry, contrive his horſehoeings ſo that one of them may come 
Juſt before the full growth of the leaf for cutting. 
There is a time when the leaves of woad have acquired their 
ſize, and want only their fullneſs and colour: at this period let 
him bring in the horſe hoe between the double rows. The 
earth will by this be filled with youriſhment. The ends of the 
roots of the woad will be cut off, and new ones will ſhoot from 
them into the freſh mould: thus in two days the crop will ac- 
uire a new aſpect of the true freſh green colour; and if ten 
ys after this horſehoeing it be cut, it will be in the utmoſt per- 
fection whereof it is capable; and the young ſhoots that are to 
riſe. for the ſucceeding crop, will ſhoot with great vigour imme- 
diately afterwards. From this it appears, that though a crop 
of woad may be every way advantageous to the farmer; it can 
no way bring him nearly fo large a profit as when it is raiſed 
by the drill and horſehoeing huſpandry. This practice is uſeful 
tor all plants, but moſt for the largeſt. _ = 
1 PT 
„ Of the gathering of woad. | 
W E left the farmer with his field ſufficiently ſtocked with 
| plants, but not over-burthened with them ; and free 
from weeds. They were in, this condition capable of over- 
powering the weeds in the common hufbandry, and proper di- 
rections were..given for deftroying them by the horſeboeing: 
therefore the famer had only to wait their growth, for gather- 
ing his firft-erop. At what time of the year this ſhall happen 
cannot be well determined, for it differs according to the man- 


* 


So 2 8 


as neceſſary at the firſt ſowing. 


. 
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ner of huſbandry, and che time of ſowing 3 and alſo in ſome de- 
gree in reſpect of the moiſture or dryneſs of the ſeaſon, Woad 


ſown in autumn will be fit for a firſt cutting, earlier than that 


' ſown in ſpring; and that raiſed by the drill” and horſecheeing 


huſbandry will be ready to cut earlier, and yield the ſecond crop 


quicker than that managed according to the vulgar practice. For 
the reſt; as the ſeaſon is better, the crop will be the ſooner ready. 


As warm and light ſoils are moſt ſuitable to woad, ſo a warm 


ſun and light ſhowers raiſe it the quiekeſt to maturity: there- 


fore the ſeaſon will often make ten days, a fortnight, or ſome- 
times more difference in the ripening of a erop of this plant. 

Let the owner, when it comes near ripening, watch it eare- 
fully; for on finding the exact time of "this depends a greut 
deal of the advantage. When the leaf is full ſized, firm to the 
touch, juicy, and of a freſh and fine green, it is ripe: and as 
ſoon as it is, that ſhould. be done. Nature changes ſwiftly, 
from perfection to decay; and in nothing more than in this 
growth. If the time of ripeneſs be not ſeized, the leaf pre- 


ſently begins to fade, it firſt grows flabby, and then loſes by. 


degrees its colour. This firſt accident is very hurtful, but the 
other worſe, The letting woad ſtand three or four days too 
long, will reduce à very good crop to the condition f à very 
middling one. When the leaf is fipe let it be inſtantly cut? 
As ſoon as cut it is to be ſent to the mill; and the farmer is to 
prepare for his ſecond crop. Woad yields ſeveral Iri' year. 

In the new huſbandry the aſſiſtance of the horſe. hoe is ſo great, 
that theſe are all nearly of equal value? and at the ſame time 
there are more of them in number; but in the common huſ- 


bandry every ſucceeding crop is inferior to the firſt, both in 


quantity and goodneſs. The woad of the firſt and ſecond erop 


are ſometimes mixed together; but thoſs which come after 


muſt be kept ſeparate, or they will much reduce the value of 
the whole. As to quantity, in the common huſbandry, an 
acre uſually yields a tun; but in the horſehoeing method there 
is no doubt of its yielding a much larger ſtore. Woad will 
ſtand ſome time and yield ſucceſſive crops, but it is not adviſea- 
ble to truſf the old roots too long: *tis therefore to be renewed 
after the ſecond year, with all the care that we have deſcribsdd 


LY r — * 


e, 


- Of renewing a field of woad, and of obtaining the ſeeds. | 
1 T is the courſe of nature in the generality of plants, that the 
1 large leaves which riſe from the root, fade when the ſtalk 
grows up; therefore, as theſe leaves are what the farmer _ 
2 | * All ww rom 
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Goa 4 is t to encourage or ſuffer the growth of a 
ſtalk if g Pet 155 in the. ordinary courſe of bis crop; but 
when he wants ſeed he muſt promote this in certain plants; 
that! he 1 4281 in ſufficient quantity for his future occaſions, 
We wil oſe him to have gone through the firſt ſummer; 
what remains 155 the two years produce will be eaſily underſtood, 
as to its uſe and — 2 When he has gathered the laſt 
crop, the woad will continue growing. It will not riſe to 
leaves fit for the common ſervice. during the winter, but yet 
ep grow at that. ſeaſon will not be altogether uſeleſs. The 
Hil a wil ord a very rich, wholeſome, ; bs 1 nouriſhing food for 


and their biting, . far from deing any harm, will prepars - 


it iy 3 ſtronger the next ſpring. Alter that it is to be 
managed exactly as the firſt year; and the firſt crops will be as 
good 1 not the following. The owner will ſee toward au- 

umn, the neceſſity of renewing his plants, and he is to do it in 
chi manner. When the laſt ſummer's gathering i is over, he ig 


to plow up the ground immediately for receiving freſh ſeed: but 


in this he is to obſerve a particular caution; for he is to leave a 
part of the old roots: they being to afford the ſeed for the-ſugs 
ceeding grops. The reſt of the old roots are to be harrowed 
up and thrown away, and theſe being left, and having the full 
| advantage of the new plowed. ground, will thrive at a ſurpriſing 

rate; and yield the next year ſuch a quantity of ſeed; that an 
acre will ſometimes yield we quarters. „ bird 


This will appear the e ſtrange when the 990075 recollects 


chat each pod has in it only one ſeed; but the number of pods 


upon a plant is in a manner incredible. When the ſame, piece 


of groun is to be in woad for a conſiderable time, this is the 


method of managing it: but we adviſe: the farmer rather to ob- 
ſerve the caution firſt given, and not keep any piece more than 


two years in this crop. In that time, if, the land were ever ſv 
rank, it will bring it down to be fit for corn, and if continued 
longer will impoveriſh.it too much. There is no land that gan 
ſtand the exhauſting of ſo large a growth cut ſo often, except it be 


refreſhed by the horſehoeing huſpandry. In this method the in- 


tervals, while they are plowed up for receiving the roots from 
the rows, enjoy in other reſpects a kind of fallow, and after two 


years the.new crop may be {owed in the center of each interval, 


and the places that firſt bal d the rows will thus become intervals 
in their turn: 

If this ſhould not prove ſuffcient to keep the 2 ground in 3 
ſome dung may be uied; plowing it in the intervals. | It m iſt 
be old mellow dung. By this practice the land may be kept in 


ſufficient heart for any thing. I hore] is no crop ee that 
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148 PARTICULAR ARTICLES. Book IX. 
may not be ſupported thus, ever ſo long upon the ſame piece of 
land, breaking the intervals often ad well, burying ' mellow 
dung in them at times, and finally changing, at proper periods, 
the places of the crops, making that the middle of the interval 
at one time, which was the place of the rows at anothet, _ 

; | VT LPs 
Of weld, or dyer's weed, and its difference from woad. 
3770 RE we enter upon an account of this plant, which 

may well enough be called a weed, as it grows wild by way 
| ſides, as well as in fields where it is cultivated, it will be ne- 
 ceffary to obſerve one natural and frequent miſtake that is made 
about it, as it is an error that may be very prejudicial : this is, 
the confounding it with woad. Its name 5 ſounding like 
woad, has led Joo into this, and its uſe in dying ſeems to have 
confirmed them: but notwithſtanding this reſemblance in name 
and uſe, the plants are altogether Gferent, and the culture that 
belongs to one does not ſuit the o tler. 
What is the more dangerous in this reſpect is, that thoſe who 
have written to inform the huſbandman, have too often fallen 
into the error. Mr. Houghton, whoſe collections on huſbandry 
and trade are much eſteemed, confounds the two as if they were 
one plant, and orders for woad what thoſe from whom he learnt 
meant of weld, and what muſt ruin the huſbandman who ſhould 
depend upon it. This is to be found in his 38 1ſt number of 
the ſecond volume, where his account and the directions follow- 
ing it, do not belong to either woad or weld, but are made up 
partly of what belongs to one, and partly of what belongs to the 
other, Ts : 
T dis ſhews the neceſſity of thoſe deſcriptions we have pre- 
fixed to each of theſe heads, of the plant itſelf : they may have 
appeared at firſt ſight to ſome ſuperfluous, and to others too par- 
ticular, but here is a proof that they are in neither fault; that 
nothing can be more wanted than proper accounts of the plants 
thremſelves, before we enter upon their culture; and that theſe 
anfiot poſſibly be too punctual or exact. Where ſuch a 3 
Mr. Houghton ſhould miſtake, how is the common huſband- 
mano ſuppoſe he ſhall eſcape; eſpecially when he is deſirous of 
improving his ground by ſome new produdt. There is no other 
way but by a perfect knowledge of the plant itſelf, He who 
had ſeen weld and woad treated of as diſtitift articles, and had 
read an exact deſcription of each, could hever ſuppoſe them 
both to be one and the ſame plant, or. miſtake one for the 


other; for ſcarce any two herbs are more different. It is in 


this, as in all other retpeats with relation W huſbandry, in order 
r OY 3 to 


* 
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to practiſe it ſucceſsfylly, the perſon muſt underſtand it tho- 
roughly. This is what we have attempted to inęulcate through» 
out our whole work, labouring to make the maſt ordinary rea- 
der know the grounds and reaſons of every thing he is to prac- 
tiſe; and in every article begin at the foundation. 
| | CHAP. XLVII. 
phat weld or dyers weed is. | 
FR HOUGH the two names may perplex the unexperienced 
I reader, none who has once ſeen woad and weld, can 
ever in his own mind confqund the plants. Woad is a larg 
plant with broad leaves, covering a great deal of ground : weld 
is an upright, ſlender, and tall plant, ſpreading at the ytmoſt 
over but a.very few inches. It grows wild on the banks of 
ditches, all over England. Culture makes no alteration in it, 
ſo that he who knows it wild, cannot miſs it in the field. It is 
very upright, and ſcarce at all branched. The root is white and 
fibrous, the leaves that riſe from it are long and very narrow. 
They lie ſpread in a cirele upon the ground, covering a ſpot as 
big as a ſaucer : they are ſmooth, gloſſy, and of a pale but freſh 
green. : | | CE 
8 The ſtalk riſes in the midſt, and has a great number of leaves, 
like thoſe of the root, but ſmaller. From the middle upwards it 
is covered with flowers: theſe are very ſmall and yellow, and 
they often ſtand in a kind of ſpike of near two feet long: after 
them come the ſeeds, which are very ſmall, and are contained 
In open ſeed veſſels, a vaſt number in each. Each flower ſtands 
in a ſmall green cup, formed of a ſingle leaf, divided intq four 
ſlender- pointed parts, two of which gape open more than the 
others. The flower is compoſed of three little yellow leaves, 
placed one uppermoſt} and two is >> The upper one is 
lightly divided into fix parts; the two fide ones are each divided 
into three parts in the ſame manner. Sometimes there are be- 
ſide theſe three, two other ſmaller leaves in the flower: theſe 
are undivided, and ſtand at the battom, hut many flowers are 
without them. "The upper leaf is rounded at the hottom, and 
has there a little receptacle for a ſmall drop of hgney juice; 
this receptacle is flattiſh, and ſtands ere& juſt under the leaf. 
Within this flower are a multitude of fine ſmall threads, cach 
having a little upright button on its top, In the centre of theſe 
ſtands the rudiment of the fruit, or ſeed - veſſel; this is rounded, 
and has three points riſing from it of the length of the filaments, * 
Theſe receive the duſt from the buttons at the tops of thoſe fila- 
ments, and convey it down fram their tops to the embryo ſeeds 
in the rudiment. When the Pe ON leaves of the flower 
3 are 
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Are fallen ef. this rul ment temalfts f in che cup atid Stow lar- 
Fer, it becomes at Jaft ridge ahd filing; the chree points re- 
main upon it, and it 1s 0 ben Jult at tlleir origin. ye ſceds are 
Humefggus àfid very fmiall. Wen nearly examined, 4 are 
found to be of à Kidrfey Hape, and . grow to the nſides 6f 
the ridges of the veſſal. 7 
This is the ſtructure of the FRY and fruit of this EY it 
Was known to the antients by the name of Laa and in 
Tome. places we "call it Would, WHICH comes neater the nan df 
'woad than the other, It ou ot to be called dyers weed, for the 
wy of diſtinction. The anti called'it luteola, which ſig- 
5 fies' the yellow plant, either from 1 its yellow aſpect when in 
lower, . or elſe for its uſe 10 dying 5 ye now, with Which they 
Were acquainted, and to whic 1 urpoſe it is uſed at this time. 
In this it differs from woad, whic 9005 not afford a yellow but 
a blue colour. The Kufbandmidur can need no advice as to'what 
55 he ſhal] chuſe, for chere is but be roi deſervès his notice. 
We have a little fort of dyers weed wild in ſome darts of Eng- 
and, but it is trifling plant, and not worth notice , the other | 
18 Tackle age from this by its RS | 
ALI HA P. XLVIN. e S0" 
e of the proper foils For 'ayers weed, | 
TATE! points out" the 8 per ſoil for this "Oe arid 
that is no final recommefidatſbn of it to the-huſbandman, 
75 very poor one — 8 do. 'We'ſte it wild, and its general 
Fituation 1 is upon a ditch bank, '6r"dther dry and por piece of 
round; often upon à wall, and very frequently "upon almoſt 
are ſand, or ſebtire gravel. Natttre by this porrits out a poor, 
Patren, dry ſoil for it; and the farmer who has uſes enough for 
His beſt land, will be very glad to khow what to do wirh his 
Worſt. Weld will; grow upon this with very Iitfle'expence of 
_ Treffing ; ; and it is a commodity of certain ſalè to the dyers, and 
vf no mean price. L i et the, Huſbandman Who ifitends to raiſe 
weld, fix upon ſome; poor, bar n, fandy field; br let him 
chuſe the drieſt” piece 7 round h Has. Weld wilt grew upon 
the pooreſt ground, hut it will thrve better, and grow larger 
A ſuch as is "ſomewhat richer, Provided it be of the right 
Kin 
T have obſerved ſxveral pieces bf ground to the würb welt of 
| Loddon, where the foil oft only of ſand, and a black mould; 
this is the beſt ground that can TA pitched: upon to yield dyers 
weed! in large crops. It is a fort of land that requires a great 
deal of manure” to make it yield well in the common way of 
huſbandry, "Whefefote wii would be a great * _ 


„„ 
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land will bear vaſt-crops of this plant from year to year, with- 
out any expence ef manure, and With'very little culture. In 


' many parts of Hertfordſhire and Buckin ghamſhire, they. have 


dry, parchin ing gre TY! which yield, little.in.the common way of 
ſowing, 

2 —— 5 e in great plenty... +: 

heſe ſoils, all. poor Toams that are over ſandy, and even the 


TT. land that lies dry will bear it; and in many places eſtates 
may be made by the culture only of this trifling article. When 


at a very con ſiderable kepence: theſe ee 


the farmer has found a proper piece of land for it, he muſt ex- 
amine whether there be a purchaſer för the commodity near 


him. 


Fhere are places wherè there wants the convenience of a 


5 ready and unexpenſive "ſale. Under theſe conſiderations, few 
things 85 be more adv + n. the amen this le, 
5 And ao ing is more e Ye. ; 


Jn 5 t 
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of 15 ſewing of dyers weed alone. 


þ CH ER E. needs no particular preparation of the land for the 
Kees reception of this ſeed, but there is none that requires more 
Caution in the ſowing. | 5 T his may be done either alone or with 


dame other crop: the firſt is preferable for very poor ſolls, and 
the latter for ſuch as are ſomewhat better. When a poor piece 
:of land is to be ſown with dyers weed alone, nothing more is 


needful than”) plowing; and fs harrowing. As to the time of 
hy bd may take his choice of ſpring and au- 


Hs 


3 


17 


put the autumn i is breferable. "The feed is extreamly 


* 


des 


8. 
the more evenly; but this does not ſucceed. *Tis ſcarce'pofſible 


v deres A. Vaft number goes to a little meaſure. This 
a little ſeed by meaſure, ſuffice :. but there is a great deal 


difficulty in ſcattering ſo ſmall and light a ſeed equally over 
the. ground. Let the -huſbandman procure good ſeed in the 


lon to every acre. Thie farmers have a cuſtom 
with the ſeed before ſowing, to make it ſpread 


155 100 w ſo ſmall a ſeed by hand alone, and the beſt” crops thew 


and wiſh for the ſake of mankind, he wauld extend his obſer- - 
«vations. to more ier, and chat others en follow the fame 


7 


mp erfectly tilis practice anſwers the purpoſe; | 

| have debe Ra a letter from 2 very ingenious correſpon- | 
Fn, on this ſubject, which propoſes a 

found ed u 9 75 the principles of reaſon, an eſtabliſhed by ex- 

perience. 


e thank this gentleman in the name of the public, 


uſeful pane 


— 
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, bourer to ſhew him the ripe plants, and ſee he made no miſta 
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| GnanTLEMEN, 


Permit me to give you the moſt eſſential roof of my reg =. 
« your undertaking, by contributing my mite Band ur GK wy be- | 
« nefit. What I have to relate to you regards a fingle article, and 
« one uſually eſteemed but inconſiderable; but it is one which I am 


« ſufficiently certain might, with proper management, enrich many 


a land-owner and farmer. The plant I mean is dyers weed: what ; 


I have qbſerved and practiſed concerning it as follows. | | 
«« Obſerving that the pooreſt places abounded with this weed, I re- 


* ſolved to try a crop of it upon a piece of land I had, that ſcarce 


„ yielded me any thing; and not having an opportunity of buying 
« the ſeed, I ordered a labourer * 3 from the 


& and other waſte places, when ripe. I am ſituated about cight 


« miles from the ſea, in the county of Eſſex. I went with -w4 
« and thus had an opportunity of obſerving the natural growth of this 
« plant in different places. I found this particular, that upon the 
« ſame ſoil, and under all the fame accidents, the plants were larger 
and finer between me and the ſea, for two or three miles, than they 
« were on the other ſide. RY CAE BE | PE 

Tou will perhaps think it fancy, and imagine that the ſea can 
have no effect on the growth of a plant, at five or fix miles diſtance; 


4 but having ſtudied botany in my younger time, to me there was 
„ nothing wonderful in this; though I ſoon determined to make the 
1 diſcovery uſeful. There are on the fide of my eſtate (for the little 


« land Icultivate is my own} that is next the ſea, ſeveral ſorts of tre- 


44 foil that are not found on the other ſide, though the ſoil be the 


« ſame; and I have obſerved that ſeveral wild herbs, which will not 


1 grow within the reach of abſolute ſalt water, yet either grow in no 


other places than ſuch as are four, five, or ſix miles diſtant from the 
« ſea; or no where ſo thrivingly. Le | $ID 
« From theſe obſervations, made at a time when I little thought 
« they would be uſeful, it appeared no wonder to me that dyers weed 
« ſhould thrive better within this remote influence of the ſea, than 
« elſewhere ;' though it grows naturally in all parts of the kingdom. 
« Upon this obſervatian, and the practice of our farmers, of mixing 
« dry road dirt among the ſeeds of dyers weed, to make it ſpre 
% more equally in ſo ng, I founded the following practice, which 


4 anſwered my expectations, and which is the occafion of this letter. 


« Having got together a good quantity of ſeed, I ſpread it on the 
« floor of a garret to air, and in the mean while ordered my bad 


- « piece of land to be twice moe and harrowed very even. It is 
4 one of thoſe. brown duſty 


oils that we ſee on the heaths of Suſſex, 

« Having meaſured out five gallons of ſeed, for my piece is near 
« five acres, and this is the common allowance ; I ordered ſome fine 
&« ſmall red ſand that lies upon our coaſt, to be brought in wet from 


* the ſea, being pared away juſt when the tide was run off, I u_ 


bl 


ar 
«$4 1 15 
* * * 

o 


£ 
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« thisto dry a little in the ſame garret, and when it would juſt break 
* I meaſured two buſhels and a of it to my five gallons of ſeed ; 
I ſaw theſe well mixed with a ſmall wooden ſcoop, and then ordered 
% came up very regularly and ſtrong, the lower leaves ſtood the 
winter, and in ſpring the ſtalks ſhot up: I had my dyers weed ripe 
1 three weeks before my neighbours ; and by the concurrent teſtimony 
of all who underſtood it, I had twice as much. as ever was raiſed 
upon an equal piece of ground, in the memory of ma. 
This great advantage I attribute to ſeveral cauſes, all owing to 
« the mixture of the fand with the ſeed : but having related to you 
« the fact, which is the uſeful part, I ſhall be ſhort upon the reſt. 
* My piece of ground was a barren earth, therefore the addition of 
« the ſea ſand enriched it; for though but ſmall in quantity, the 
1 ſpreading it even was a great advantage. 7 eie 
«& In the next place the foil was rendered ſomewhat lighter and 
« warmer than before, both which qualities fitted it the better for this 
66 lant. B ; 3 5 ; 1 4 1 BIR ; 
0 4 hirdly, the ſeed was by this means very evenly diſtributed over 
« the ground, for by ſowing it by hand in a careful manner, when 
* freſh, mixed; and <0 .the ſand was thoroughly dry, the ſeeds 
 *-ſtuck to one or other of the grains of ſand, and the weight of the 
4 one carried the other along with it; whereas in the common way 
of mixing the ſeed of this plant with dry duſt, the duſt goes one 
« way and the ſeed another; and though the duſt be very evenly 
« ſprinkled, the feed is not. | | N 


1 directly to the plant in its firſt ſhoot, the ſand being ſown with it - 
agrees with this particular plant, conveyed to land which lies too 
3 for the ef Ne ſea. d 5 5 20 

« Whatever you determine concerning my reaſonings, the facts are 

4 certain, and they are ſufficient. I hope to ſee the improvement | 1 
« communicated to the world by your means, and practiſed where- 1 
«ever there is a fit land for this growth, and ſea ſand within a pro- 

4 per diſtance. . * . 13 5 EE | 
« I wiſh your endeavours the ſucceſs they deſerve, and am with 
„ wp. 3 | 3 


Vor humble ſervant. 

| CHRISTOPHER HAWKINS. 
We can add nothing to this account of the beſt method that 
ever was invented for ſowing of dyers weed alone, but ſhall pro- 
ceed to the way of ſowing it with another crop. 8 1 5 ba 1 


x: * Rr 44 0 rf Hy 3 1. © H A P. I. ; MIO Yo 
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W 2 cher, weed with anther” ep. . 


A* Nee. year is the time at which dyers weed, comes to 
| perfection, it may very well be ſown; with another crop. 


; The fat ſmall advance it makes under the ſhade of that more ſpeedy 
agree} duting its continuance on the ground, will be latent 


give it ſtrength in the root for the enſuing year. Some 
trauble and ſome charge are ſaved by chis; therefore many will 
it. There are only two crops proper, theſe are barley 

and oats. the ſeed is to be mixed in the proportion of a gal lon 


| 10 an acre, with the ſeed corn of either kind; and together 
2 that 4 is to be e lp the ground. It will . ſhoot up 

by after the corn, and wil continue alive among it, b 
with a weak Alpectl. ne 2 85 


As it only ſends up the leaves from the root, and they e 
turally ſpread upon the ground, and will bear trampling, it 
get no harm from the neceſſary treading down in the har- 
veſt, nor from the inſtruments. As the roots of the ſtubble 
decay, and there is no other growth to exhauſt the nouriſhmetit 
* che ground, having air and Ho it will ſtrengthen it- 
Alf and acquire a look of vigour. In this condition it Will ſtand 


bro the winter, and then ſhoot * in ſpring; and preſently 


come to a fine and rich growth. The, difficulty is to ſcatter the 
ſeed equally over the field. This is not done by mixing it ever 
Jo evenly among the ſeed grain, becauſe the weight of the = 

throws ous forward, according to the direction of, t 5 


5 But this light ſeed does not keep it company. I ſhou —_ for 


ir che 7 ingenious method of our eorreſpondent, only mixing 
1 4 in about half the proportion which he allows for the 


| uin with it alone. This will have the ſame effect of ſpread- 


ing it equally ; and, far from i injuring, 'will be an advantage to 
the corn. ius is the beſt method of ſowing HEN ans ith 


| mw n, aun. tothe ater 4 is refers. . F 


HAP. E „ 
07 the management of A crop (of = 3 in growing... 


the little that is needful nothing © "ſhould be omitted. 

en the leaves are of ſome bigneſs, and ſpread with ſtrength, 
hoers are to be ſent into the ground: they are not only to cut 
up weeds but to thin the plants. In this caution is to be uſed: 


| by SS. trouble is required for this than moſt crops, , but of 
h 


the ſhoots will be too thick in many places, but as this is. an up- 


right plant with few branches, it may ſtand much cloſer than 


ery. About nine inches diſtance. is ſufficient for, theſe 
. plants, 


= 
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plants, and if on anyipart they are thinner by the irregular:dif- 
wribution of the ſeed, it will be proper to thin them in other 
parts, by pulling up inſtead of cutting away the 1 _ 
ATI” as many of them as are Wanted to theſe. 
The field is thus to remain during winter: in ſpring the own- 
ar Would go over it, and if it be a poor ſoil he will probably 
find little or no occaſion for more trouble. But if à rich one, 
worn will be grown up in it, and in this caſe-it muſt be hoed 
ag This is done at a {mall charge, and is very well worth 
vw le; it perfectly provides for the crop. After this the dyers 
8 is to be e to itſelf Ps the time of ee THe 


ill © able to ive near it, INT . 
a ” 5 p. II. 5 wt 5 = me 
Wy Go "OK ee of ayers weed... N 
2 Hs is one of thoſe crops that is to be eatheted by pulling 
his is to be done in the ſame manner as! the pulling of 
flax, but with more care on account of the ſeed. The: feed 
veſſels are naturally open, ſo that the ſeed. is eaſily ſcattered 
0 loſt: the more as it is ſo extremely ſmall. This the owner 
'againſt, as much as poſſible, becauſe. of its price; 
5 ed in this crop being no little addition: to its value 
| dT how very ſmall it is produced. in a prodigious 2 
every ſtalk being half way down covered with. ſced veſſels, and 
theſe: quite full: of ſeed, and its price, one Vu, wth nothE, | 
[being ten'or twelve ſhillings a buſhel. 
For the faving of this not only a great deal of, care is to be 
taken in the pulling up the plant, but the proper time muſt be 
watched ſtrictly. This alſo is neceſſary on account of the 
herb itſelf, and its uſe to the dyer. There is a degree of ripe- 
neſs at which it is ſuited to his purpoſe; before that period it is 
unripe, and immediately after it changes greatly for the worſe. 
This period of ripeneſs of the ſtalb is exactly that of the ſeed. 
When the ſtalk is ripe for the dyer the ſeed has its full growth: 
it requires only to harden a little, and this may as well be done 
out of the ground as in. The owner is to watch the colour 
and alpect of the ſtalk, and of the ſpike of flowers. The 
ſtalk is at firſt of a faint green, but when it ripens it grows 
yellowiſh; this is the firſt ſignal of its growing ready for pulling. 
Let the fatmer examine the long . ſpikes of flowers and ſeeds. 
The whole field generally ripens regularly, ſo that judging by 
two or three there will be no great danger of error. If there 
be 1 flowers on che — dd, and the ſeed veſſels 
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at the / lower part be green and ſoft, tis not yet ready; but hy 
degrees theſe: ſeed veſſels toward the bottom of the ſpike grow 


bard, and there are only a few flowers on the top of the plant: 
then the ſeaſon of gathering approaches. If there have been wet, 


new flowers continue ſhooting after the veſſels harden, but theſe 
are not to be regarded. When the weather is fair this condition 


of the whole plant comes on very regularly and favourably; and 


the farmer cannot fail of knowing it exactly, | 

* When the crop is ripe the pullers muſt be ſent into the field, 
with orders to get it all up with expedition. They are to draw 
it up as upright and with as little ſhaking as poſſible ; and 
then keeping it ſtill upright they muſt tie it into ſmall bundles, 
and ſet them up to dry. When this herb is dry it is fit for ſale, 


but the ſeed is of no uſe to the dyer, nor would at all add ta 


the value in his eye. Therefore the farmer is to take care to 


get it out for his own ſupply, and for market, When the 
handfuls have ſtood to dry in the ſun, he is to have them houſed; 
and after a little time he is to ſee if the ſeed be all hardened. 
When it is he muſt throw the bundles on a floor and thraſh 
them lightly, to ſeparate che ſeed. A very little violence an- 


ſers this purpoſe. Shaking alone would very nearly do it. 
When the ſeed is out it is to be left on the floor three or four 
days to harden, that- it may not be in danger of damage by 
keeping; and then is to be ſwept up and cleaned. The herb is 


to be ſold to the dyers; and it is ready for them as ſoon as 


' thraſhed, The ſeed is to be ſold, reſerving a ſufficient quantity | 


for the ſucceeding crop, and this is to be ſown as ſoon as it is 
thoroughly dried. Two good plowings and one harrowing will 


prepare the ſame ground for it again; and thus two or three 


erops may very well be raiſed without much expence. After | 


this it is better to change the crop than manure the ground, for 
dyers weed is one of thoſe plants that do not thrive with dung. 


„„ 0 B-AFP. 1 
e H caleſeed. 


4 


PHI is 2 produce confined to a few parts of the kingdom, 


— 


but that might very well be carried to others. The plant 


is leſs known than any other among thoſe cultivated for uſe, 


To aſk what herb it is that yields this ſeed, would puzzle 
many beſide the farmer. Even its name is not commonly 


known. Coleſeed is the name of the ſeed only, it is alſo called 


rape ſeed, but this does not lead to the matter; cole is not the 
name of any plant, and rape ſignifies turnip. We ſhall ex- 


* 


plwbain this, and before we enter upon the culture ſhew the far- 


mer 1 the herb properly is. | | Coleſeed 
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Coleſeed is very well known in Lincolnſhire, and ſome other 
counties ; and rape oil is as well known, which is made from 
it. The ſeed is known at the ſhops, and the plant by the 
farmers - who raiſe it : but nothing more, - In ſome places the 
ſeed is ſown among the other kinds of what are called young ſal- 
letting; but in this caſe, the firſt leaves are eaten, and no more 
While this ignorance remains about the form of a very uſe- 
ful plant, it is common wild on our ditch banks, and there 
nech nothing more than to ſhew its ſeed to the Lincolnſhire 
farmer, for him to ſay that is it. "Theſe are the inaccuracies 
and errors which retard the n er of improvements in huſ- 
dandry. The articles are themſelves unknown. The price of 
Ccolefeed is very conſiderable, reckoning the quantity. an acre 
yields; and if the farmer will be at the trouble of drawing the 
oil, the method is very eaſy, and his profit will be vaſtly greater. 
Nor are theſe all the advantages he receives from the growth 
of this plant: it will grow on ſoils which will not yield any 
Aung elle to an ge. 
rn Re AAP. LY. 

V Of the coleſeed plant. JT / 
7 HERE are three plants, each containing ſeveral ſpecies, 
and diſtinguiſhed by different names, but very nearly a- 
greeing in their flowers, ſeed veſſels, and other general circum- 
ſtances ; theſe are, 1. The cabbage. 2. The turnip ; and 3, 
The navew. The confuſion that has been made among theſe, 
| hag been one occaſion of the uncertainty about the coleſeed 
plant. The root of the turnip, and the ſtalk of the cabbage, are 
what principally diſtinguiſh them ; as to the navew it differs 
very little from the turnip, and that principally in the ſmallneſy 
of the root. The flowers of all theſe are alike, and the ſeeds 
reſemble one another, and they will all yield rape oil; but there 
is one kind that affords it in greater quantity than the others: 
this is the wild navew, called Napus Sylveſtris by authors, and. - 

this is the proper coleſeed plant. | f bz; 
Authors figure a wild navew, and this is what we have on the 
banks of ditches. We have obſerved that the navew differs lit- 
tle from the turnip, except in the ſhape and bigneſs of the root 
and this plant, which otherwiſe: much reſembles the -turnip 
Eind, has a long, but very ſmall root. We generally receive 
the ſeed from Holland or Flanders, and I have obferved that 
the ſeed from different places is not all cf the ſame kind. I have 
ſeen a field of the yellow turnip raiſed from coleſeed, brought 
from Flanders; and another of a particular plant of the _— 
| | ge 


* 
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bage kind, from ſeed from Holland, Theſe, were equally: called - 


_ © Coleſced:and they anſwered. the purpoſe; the ſeęds were ſmaller 
nin os S and _ in the * than. Ho. of the wild 


3 O00 


e "oY 2p - 49910 f 9399 9 nr 5 1 * 


22 theſe kinds ener will anſwer, LE 35 the wild a: 
vew yields much the finer ſeed, and much the larger quanti 


it; andris alfo richeſt im oil; tis deſt to eultivate 8 only. — 
proper coleſeed plant, or Wild navew, is four. foot high. _ The 


root is long, ſlender, and white, tis of a ſweet taſte like a 


turnip, but with ſome what more warmth. The lower leaves 


are long, large, deeply divided at the edges, and of a du 
green. ae {talk uſeally: riſes in the midſt of theſe : Ne 
round, ſmnoth, of a pale green, and divided into many branch; 
es. The leaves ſtand: one by one, not in . they are ſmaller 
and narrower than thoſe from: the root, and are of a paler co- 
lour. The flowers grow at the tops of all the branches, they 
are ſmall, of a bright yellow, and perfectly reſemble. thoſe f 
the turnip: after theſe come pods, Which contain the ſeed. 
This reſembles turnip ſeed, but it is larger and ſmoother.” '- . 
This is the wild navew of our fields and on banks. When it 
is cultivated for coleſeed it grows ſomewhat taller and more 


| | branched; the flowers of the coleſeed plant, when nicely. 


mined, are thus formed. They ſtand-in a cup compoſed - f 
four-little oval pointed green leaves, and this does not ons . 
es an 


after the flower is faded, as in the dyers weed, but periſh: 


falls off with it. The flower is compoſed of four plain narrow 
yellow leaves; placed croſswiſe. They are of the ſame length 
with the leaves of the cup. In the center riſe ſix filaments, 
four of theſe are conſiderably longer than the other two: they 
have imall pointed buttons growing on them. In the midſt. of 
theſe riſes a ſmall upright rudiment of the ſeed veſſel ; this has 
a kind of button at its top, in which there are ſmall openings 
for receiving the fine duſt out of the heads of the. filaments, 
When the leaves and cup of the flower are fallen, this part 
enlarges, and at length becomes a ſeed veſſel of a longiſh ſhape, 
divided in the inſide by a membrane, which ſhews itſelf; be- 
yon@ its extremity, and containing ſeveral large, round, bri 
ſeeds. The ſeeds of the natural wild plant may be gathered and 
ſown; but thoſe from: ſuch as has been cultivated raiſe the 
ſtouteſt plants, theſe eh the famerzint to r pr according 
to ay wwe marks,” 2 4 Hoc? = os 
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TT H E brd of the navew is this right and 1 elect: 
J it is very large, ſmooth, and of a fine bright colour. Alt 
the ſeeds ſold under the name of coleſeed tefemble one another, 
but the worſer kinds are either ſmaller; or of a duſkyer colour, 
and leſs ſmooth ſurface. ng eaſy to be deceived, till they 
have been ſeen together: but after this the right t kind will al- 
ways be known by ſight, and the careful huſbandman will de 
in no danger of miſtaking. Coleſeed is eaſier damaged tlflan 
corn. It conſiſts of a great deal of ſoft. pulpy matter, under a 
thin ſhell. or cruſt; therefore it is naturally moiſt, If it be not 
carefully kept it will grow damp, and this is a certain deſtrut- 
tion to ĩt. Let the huſbandman take care that he buys dry ſeed, 
and ſuch as has been always kept dry; not what has been damp; 


and dried again. He will know this by the colour and the 


| ſmell. No feed is ſo apt to damage by moiſture, and in this 
caſe it gets a raw muſty ſmell, which never goes off entirely, 

though it be ever ſo well dried afterwards. Alſo. a8 ſoon as it 
becomes damp enough to be damaged; it loſes the fine: bright 


colour on the outſide, and this it never recovers. The ſweet- 


nels and brightneſs of the ſeed are the great marks vf its being 
in good order. As ſoon as the feed-is bought, if the ground be 

jm" inane 09 * __ it on n the floor of a np 1 
8 Although: the plant is aq > native of" England and Plan- 
ders, it thrives more in the latter place, and ripens its ſeeds 
better; ſo that they are more perfect, and are fit for the pro- 


duction of the ſtrongeſt and largeſt plants. Flemiſſi ſeed is 


always to be had; and it will be to the farmer's advantage to 
get ut. The people. in -Lincolnſhire- and Northamptonſhire 
ſow the produce of their own crop, but this from time to time 
dwindles; and there is no compariſon between a field of cole- 


ſeed raiſed ſram ſuch ſeed, and one from Flemiſh, öther eir- 


cumftances being equal. All ſeeds thoot” the quicker andthe 
ſtronger for being new; and none ſhews the difference mote 


than coleſeed. I have ſeen the experiment tried by M. Greſs 


tone, who for curioſity ſowed the ſeeds of ſeveral of his own 
ſucceſſive crops, and tried them in a piece of garden ground 
near one another. The laſt years ſeed was up five days hefore 
ſome of the old; and above a Week before others; ; and "the 
number of- plants from the ſame uantity was 116 + reater,. 
The newnefſs of the ſeed may be known by the clearnefs of the 
colour, Let the — get à quantity of this good ſeed 
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from abroad for his firſt attempt, and he may if he pleaſes ſow 


the produce of that for two years more upon his land; but at. 


the end of that time, it will be neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
_ fame foreign ſeed, to keep up the credit of his crops ; and if. 
| he will be at the additional expence of foreign ſeed every year, 


he will be repaid with great intereſt. 

e CHA F 
3 Of the proper foil for coleſeed. TE Ig 
8 the farmer has procured good ſeed, let him pick 
cut the moſt proper piece of his 3 for the crop. 
This will depend on the two articles, ſoil and ſituation; the 
richer the land the better; and it ſhould lie tolerably dry. 


There is no part of England where ſo much coleſeed is raiſed 


as in the fens, but the lands are firſt drained that are intended 


for this purpoſe : they cultivate it alſo in Flanders and Holland 


on grounds originally 'marſhy ; but they are at all the neceſſary 
pains and expence of making them properly dry firſt, 
No lands are more fit for coleſeed than ſuch as have been ſub- 
ject to overflowings, but they mult be ſecure from that accident 
while the crop is upon them: and muſt be properly dry, to 
receive it. Whether this overflowing have been from land 
floods, great rivers, or the ſea itſelf, it prepares them equally 
for the crop. Thoſe where ſalt water has come, are properer 
than any others; but they require ſomewhat more preparation. 
There are parts of Eſſex where the huſbandmen might raiſe 
coleſeed to great advantage: and in many places where grounds 
have been newly recovered from the fea by banking, coleſeed 
is an excellent crop. Every piece of fat rich land-is proper for 
it; and it will yield to his full content. If he has a piece of 
ground too rank for wheat, let him ſow it with coleſeed: this 
will yield an extreamly rich encreaſe, and the land that would 


not before have done for corn, will be perfectly well prepared 


for it by this means. The right ſoil for coleſeed is mellow 
earth. The plants never grow ſo robuſt, nor the ſeed is not 
formed in ſuch plenty, or ripened in ſuch perfection on any 
other. This is the reaſon that marſhy and fenny lands, when 
properly fitted tor the purpoſe, anſwer ſo well. 
5 AF. EVE 
: Of preparing the ground. 

HE foil we have recommended does not require great la- 
1 bour in tilling ; nor does the coleſeed demand any parti- 
cularly to its own management. This black mellow earth cuts 
eattly, and turns freely under the plow ;. and when it is in a 
: . | | proper 
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proper degree of dryneſs, breaks finely in the working. „All 


that is neceſſary to fit it for coleſeed, is to make it very fine; 
and this is a condition whereinto it is brought eaſiljyr. 
In May the land intended for coleſeed is commonly Sees. j 
in June it is twy-fallowed-z and in the latter end of that month, 
or the firſt week in July, the coleſeed is ſown. After the laſt 
plowing, a fine toothed | barrow ſhould be drawn over: after 
this, if the weather be dry, let there be a light roller carried 
over it : then let it be very gently and tenderly harrowed again. 
This laſt harrowing makes it as even as the flower border in a 
garden, and this is the proper condition wherein it is to receive 
the ſeed. If the weather prove too wet, let the rolling be de- 
ferred and afterwards performed with great caution 2: fox tho! 
| — —— may do great good in this caſe, it may alſo do much 
harm. In ſome lands the ſoil is "I ſo eee rn 


er divides it t ſufficigntly. 153 zen #602 bin 

e Eu, e 
6 fog en 1 | 1 | FC IVE 
one ally 2; , ſowing. the | feed... 


FH E-farmer:is dn malen his choice tohich CT "at fol 
low, that of the old, or that of tlie new. huſbandry. If 


anhand the old, his neighbours ſoon will ſhew him that it is 


eaſy ta reap a large advantage from this growth; andꝭ it will be 
the greater to him as he the more ſtrictiy follows the cautions 
we hate before giwen, relating to the choice of ſeed, and other 
articles. If he wil uſe the horſehoeing huſbandry; he will 
reap a greater advantage. This method is ſo new, that we 
have not in all caſes an opportunity of recommending it upon 
experience; but in many wherein we have not had: the advan- 
tage of a trial, we may ſafely propoſe it from reaſon. Fhe wa- 


lue of this crop, is the quantity of ſeed: This will - be; the 


more as the plants are ſtronger; and there is no doubt but they 


will be much Wonne when re are: raiſed oy the: Loren . | 


method. FI 
There are other . — this growth ; -but this of the 
ſeed. is the principal, and deſerves the greateſt notice. The 


huſbandman may have either a great many plants growing itre- 


gularly on his field; or u ſmaller number. diſpoſed regularly: he 


is to conſider which of theſe will yield him the greateſt quan- 


tity of ſeed, and he may be certain this will be from the larger 
plants. In irregular growing they ſtarve one another; and the 
earth between them cannot be ſtirred to any depth for nouriſh- 


ment: therefore t ce be ſmall, and wb fnoot up in in 


like herbs raiſed u ſhade; and will: have few branches. 


"the: other method Ow will be W will ſpread erf 
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| 'T hough the ſeed be the 1 conſideration, it is not the 
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way in branches, and all thefe branches will be full of "ſeed veſ- 


ſels. The number will be greater, and the ſeeds will ripen to 


more perfection; becauſe the plants ſtand at à diſtance; and 
the earth can be turned up by the horſehoe between chem. In 
the common way, five pounds of the ſeed is allowed to an acre. 
In the drill method two pound and a half will be full enough: 


and two rows may very well be drilled at ten inches A | 
with a five foot interval between tlßem. 


1 CAC CN 985 
Of ſowing coleſerd i in the drill way, i, 


+: JN the common way, coleſeed is to be ordered 5 the f ans 


manner as turnips. When it is got to ſome ſmall height, 
hoers are to be ſent into the ground, to cut down the weeds; and 


thin the plants To thrive well in this way, they ſhould _ 
ſuffered to ſtand at about ten inches diſtance. 5 
When the 3 ſhall raiſe this crop by the arill - and 
horſehoeing method; muſt be hoed when they have got a 
little Arepgth. Wen = not repeat the particulars, the — 
management ſhould be obſerved as in hoeing of turnips, raiſe 
by this huſbandry. The weeds in the partitions are to be cut 
up with a broad hand hoe; and the plants ſhould be at the ſame 


time thinned till they ſtand but one every foot and half, and 


theſe not oppoſite in the two ſeries, but one in each row oppo- 
ſite to the middle of the ſpace between two in the other. When 


| the plants are cleared out and thinned, let the horſehoe be ſent 
in as ſoon as any weeds appear in the intervals. This is to be 


repeated as often as the weeds riſe, obſerving, that at firſt the 


plow is to tear up only the middle of each interval ; and after- 


wards that it come nearer the edges. 


The farmer need not be uneaſy at the difance of his plants, 
or at the ſpace of ground that is Jefe vacant between every pair 
of rows. They will yield the more. Ichey will grow robuſt, 
arid as it is their nature to ſend out on every fide a great man 
branches : from theſe there will ſhoot others; and they will all 
be loaded with feed veſſels, ſo that moderately ſpeaking, and 


judging from what is ſeen in the courſe of this method of huſ- 


'bandry in other kinds, one plant may be NE to produce as 
_ ſeed as ſix in the common way. 


C8 A LE 
Of managing the crep. 


w HIC H cet method of raiſing the crop be uſed, the 


owner is to conſider, that it has more uſes than one. 


only 
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only one ; and the more regard is to be ſhewn to another, be- 


cauſe it comes in order of time before it. This plant is of the 
eatable kind: as it does not grow ſo much into root as the tur- 
nip, its leaves are more delicate. Sheep are very fond of them, 


and they afford a rich and wholeſome nouriſhment. This is a 


great article. The ſheep are ſupplied at a time when they ex- 
treamly want nouriſhment, and the crop is improved by it. 
Coleſeed having been ſown in the beginning of July, ſhoots 
with ſome ſtrength ; keeps itſelf up during the droughts of au- 
tumn, and getting new ſtrength and ſize in the leaves from the 
rains, which introduce the winter, becomes in a condition to 
reſiſt the. ſtrongeſt froſts. It ſtands well, and on every open 
day or two, grows during the depth of winter; ſo that in Ja- 
nuary, February, and March, the ground will be well covered. 
The leaves which now riſe, are of no real uſe to the plant in 
perfecting its ſeed: that is to be done the ſucceeding ſummer. 
If they grow very rank they rather are injurious, ſwallowing 
up too much of the nouriſhment which ſhould go to the form- 
ing of the young ftalk : therefore they may be ſpared without 
injury. Here is a great: ſupply of food for ſheep, at a ſeaſon 
when graſs is low, and the ſheep may be turned in without any 
& to.the ſucceeding crop. oO one pd ws 
Some ſow coleſeed for this uſe alone; and it anſwers the in- 
tent very well. They uſe the pooreſt land for this purpoſe, and 
although the plant would never grow vigorous and ſtrong ſo as 
to yield any profitable quantity of ſeed, it ſhoots up very well 
in leaves. In proper: lands, the leaves at this ſeaſon are much 
finer and ſtronger. There are thoſe who prefer the cole plant 
on theſe poor lands for food for ſheep, to the young growth 
on ſuch as is richer, and they ſay it is more wholeſome + they 
are not without reaſon, but their experience on this head ſhould 


not have led them to diſcard the uſe of coleſeed for feeding on 


rich ground, but to uſe it with diſcretion. The diſadvantage 
that attends the feeding of ſheep on the rank growth of coleſeed 
in rich ground is, that it makes them ſwell. This is the ſame 
. conſequence that is taken notice of in the feeding them on clo» 
ver: but it is eaſily remedied. Tis only at firſt that this rich 


food takes ſo ill an effect, and it may be prevented by proper 


regulations. When the ſheep are firſt turned in, let it he to- 


ward the middle of the day; and an hour before ſun-ſet let 


them be driven out again into a common paſture. The next 
day let them be turned in earlier, and driven out later ; and ſo 
the third, fourth, and fifth. After this let them be juſt driven 
© out at night for two or three days more, and let in again in the 


mpraing. This will prevent the effect of the coleſęed at — | 
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hoed juſt as the ſhoots appear. Nature may be left to herſelf 


and being now uſed to it, they may be left in the fields alto- 
gether. The firſt ſhoots of coleſeed are not all that ſerve this 
purpoſe. There is another growth of them leſs rank, and the 
ſheep love it better. ol $ ww 9241 NL 000 F, 5 N 8 5 din 


WMe ſhall in the next chapter treat of the gathering of cole · 


feed, and ſhould after that name the ſhoots which riſe from the 
ſtumps: but theſe being a food for ſheep, we ſhall treſpaſs upon 


: regularity, to avoid dividing this article of their feeding. The 
| ſhoots of the coleſeed after gathering the ſtalks for ſeed, are the 


mild, ſweet, and wholeſome food we have been naming. Theſe 


grow very ſtrong when there has been rain, but they are never 


rank. Every one knows the difference there is between the 
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cabbage and coleworts; full grown leaves firſt cut for the pot, 


and the ſprouts that grow on the ſtumps and ſtalks after cut- 


ting; the difference is the ſame between the firſt growth of 
large leaves from the coleſeed plant, and the ſhoots: that riſe 


after the cutting down the full grown ſtalks for ſe e. 


The root of the cole plant is very ſtrong, it does not dec 

when the ſeed ripens, but the crop being cut for that pufpoſe, 
the ſtrength below ſoon ſhews itſelf : a great number bf ſhoots 
riſe from the part of the ſtalk where it was cut off, and from 


the joints between that and the root; and ſome from the top 


of the root, ſurrounding the ſtalk. If the eoleſeed plant have 
been cut up for ſeed in the end of June, theſe ſhootg appear 
about the ſecond week in July. They make but a ſſo w pro- 
greſs while the weather is dry and ſultry; but when ſtmie{rains 


come, they riſe apace. Theſe all tend to ſtalks, and would 


form ſo many new plants for ſeed, but that would not ripen 
Well, nor would come in any quantity; therefore it is not 


the farmer's intereſt to encourage it, and the beginning of the 


thoot is at a ſeaſon when the weather ſeldom favours its riſing to 
f aaa 0719413 i 0 5 
Before theſe young ſhoots get ſtrength for riſing; to ſtalks, the 
cold mornings come in, and top them, ſo that they continue 
fmall and low; but they grow buſhy from the nouriſhment they 
receive from rains. This is juſt what the farmer deſires, and 
they grow more and more fit for the ſheep, and are in excel- 


let condition at the time when they are moſt wanted. A bigs; 
Fhe farmer muſt conſider the condition of his ſtock, and 


che value of the land on which this crop is to grow: he will 


„ 
40 N : 
i 


\ 


thus be led to know how far-it is proper to encourage, or ſuffer | 


che ſtanding of it after the gathering for ſeed. If he find it ad- 
viſeable to continue the growth, he may vaſtly increaſe it by a 


proper management. If it be ſown at random, it muſt be hand- 


for 


* 


4 
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for a little time, after the ſtalks are cut down, and will give 


ſtrength. enough to the roots to make the ſhoot ; but if a wy | 


ſeaſon follow, theſe. young ſhoots will turn yellow. 


In this caſe it will be proper to clear the ground need the — 


ſtumps, and the deeper the hoers cut the better. The weeds 
are few and ſmall that can ſtand upon a coleſeed ground, ſo that 
the deſtroying theſe is but a ſlight part of the deſign in hoeing: 


its great advantage lies in breaking the ground, and e | 


better receive and detain the dews. e 
This hoeing has another uſe, which is the outing: Aude 
ſome of thoſe fibrous roots that ſpread from the bottom of the 
ſlalk, under the ſuͤrface. Each broken root will ſend out man 
new ones, and/ theſe e have a freſh- earth wherein to . 
From this, which is the method in the common way of huſ- 


bandry, we ſhall proceed to that more beneficial way of doing 


the horſehoe, when the plants have been ſown by the 


il. Nothing is of fo great ſervice as. breaking the ground 


well while — plants are growing upon it. If he reſolve to 
continue the crop. „ it is to be effected in the common method, 
by promoting the young ſhoots, but this is only for a time: on 
the contrary, in the horſehoeing method, the ſame piece of 
land, if che farmer think convenient, may bear coleſeed for 
ever, and that in a. heneficial e not only for the cron 
[Ip the feeding, 

We- ſuppoſe the pF raiſed in . rows, with proper 
intervals between pair and pair. In June the plants are viga- 


rous, and they will-ſoon be ready for cutting. The intervals 


afford ſpace for the management of the plants; and as ſoon as 


they are cleared off, and the ſeed thraſhed out, theſe are to be 


plowed up with the borſchoe. This furniſhes the roots of the 
old plants with abundant nauriſhment, ſo that they ſhoot up 


the ſprouts with ſtrength 3 and at the ſame time double rows of 


freſh. ſeed may be ſown. in the middle of each interval for a ſue- 
ceeding crop. Both will flouriſh greatly: the leaves from the 


roots of the new ſown. plants, and the ſprouts from the ſtumps 


of the old ones: theſe laſt will grow with a particular freſh- 


neſs and vigour, becauſe all the working of the intermediate 


earth for the ſowing of the new crop, will be ſo many additions 
of tillage upon tillage for them; and the roots of the ſeedlings 
will. not t ſpread. ſo far at firſt as to interfere,' Thus they will 
flouriſh together during the remainder of the ſummer, the au- 
tumn, and- the winter and in N ſpring, * will be a 
double ſupply of food for the ſheep. 

In the end of March when the ſorgues- are aden . for 
de having their de of both, al be fondeſt of them, 
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they are to be plowed up by che hoe 'plow ; and the places 


where they ſtood are to be made the intervals for the new erop. 


This new ſucceſſion will by the time juſt mentioned, have 


ſpread out their roots in abundance toward the places where the 
old crop _ the plowing up of the roots of that crop, will 
break and cut off thoſe of the young plants ; and this earth 
being thoroughly broken, will be full of nouriſhment, and 
ready to receive them. Thus the ground will be by the ſame 
operation cleared and tilled. The plants will be vigorous, and 


full of ſeed; and the crop will be ripe and ready for cutting, a 
' fortnight ſooner than in the common way. In this manner, 
only repeating the ſame management on every new occaſion, 


the ſame piece of land may be made to yield a continual fuc- 
ceſſion of coleſeed crops, without fallowing ; and, if it be to- 
lerably good earth, without manure. 
One thing we muſt caution the- farmer who ſhall have the 
ſenſe and ſpirit to raiſe coleſeed this way, which is guarding 
againſt the too great luxuriancy of the ſprouts. They advarice 
flowly 1 the ſummer, in the common way, and it is to his 


advantage, for otherwiſe they would run up to ſtalk. I1f rains 


happen ſoon after cutting the old plants, this accident will 
Happen in the common way, becauſe more nouriſhment is ſup- 
plied than is wanted in the leaves; and the ſame thing happens 


much more certainly from the deep plowing the intervals, 
when raiſed by the drill and horfehoeing method: therefore if 


rain falls ſoon after, or if the ſhoots are over rank without, let 
him go round the held, and with his thumb and finger knip off 
the top of every ſhoot that is running up to talk. - By this the 
advance upwards will be topped, and the abundant nouriſh- 
ment will furniſh new ſhoots upon the ſides of the firſt. There 
will thus ſtand, as it were, a foreſt of green low buſhes with- 
out one ſtalk riſing toward flowering : for when ſuch as were 
moſt forward are nipped this way, the cold weather coming on 
checks them, and all the nouriſhment they draw from that a- 


pbundant reſource of tillage, will go to enlarge the firſt leaves 
and to form others. A little obſervation of what paſſes in the 


common courſe of nature, will ſhew the farmer how eſſential it 
is to nip theſe riſing ſtalks. 
It is not a crop of feed he now wants, what he in this caſe 

defires to have is a ſupply of leaves, for the food of cattle; and 


the merit of this crop 15, that theſe leaves be numerous, freſh, 


and full of juice. Let him obſerve what happens to the leaves 
of other plants : when they have all the nouriſhment to them- 
ſelves, they are numerous, freſh, and full of juice; but when 


the ſtalk has got to any height, and the rudiments of flowers 


appear, 
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appear, the nouriſhment taken in by the root all 2 there · 

The leaves become dry and yellow, the older fall off; no new 
ones grow in the place, and in fine all decay, and the ſtalk 
alone remains riſing. naked from the root, The uſe of the leaves 
_ . which riſe firſt from the root, is the ſame with that of the 

beautiful parts of the lower. Although theſe ſeem the per- 
fection, and greateſt beauty and excellence of the plant, they 
are intended only to ſhield and defend che little rudiment oſ the 
ſeed veſſel, in their centre: in the ſame manner that fine ſpread- 
ing ſhew of leaves, which firſt riſe from the root of a plant, 
are in reality of no other uſe than to ſecure and preſerve the 

little rudiment of the alk, which is hid in their centre. As 
ſoon as the duſt from the little buttons in the flower has im- 
pregnated the rudiment of the fruit, the gaudy leaves decay and 
fall off, the nouriſhment being all conveyed .to the uſeful part, 
the fruit or ſeed veſſel; and in the ſame manner, as ſoon as 
theſe leaves have-defended throughout the winter the young bud 
of a ſtalk, and that hy the heat of the ſpring begins to riſe in 
height, and ſhew its buds for flowering, all the nouriſhment is 
conyeyed to it: the lower leaves have done their buſinefs, and 
they fade and periſh. | ? 


d * 


The caſe is the ſame in the ſhoots from the old ſtumps of 
coleſeed, as in the leaves from the root at the firſt ſowing. The 


tufts of leaves that riſe from the top, and from every zoint. of 


the old ſtump, have the rudjment of 2 ſtalk within them. This 
1s the purpoſe of nature, but it is the farmer's buſineſs now to 


check it. When it riſes the leaves fade, but ſo long as it js 


kept down, all the nouriſhment will be given to the leaves, 
| | %S HA P. LXI. : 
Of the gathering of colefeed. 


+ « $ 


POWARD the end of June the coleſced plant will be 


fit to cut. The hufbandman muſt keep his eye upon bis 


field carefully toward that period. It js of the utmoſt impor- 


tance to ſeize it when it comes. No day of the month, or 


watch accordingly ;, expecting it earlier 72 a fortnight in rich 
than he need in poor 
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are ſucceeded by ds. As the firſt flowers are followed by 
the ſeed veſſels, others open upon the tops; which ſhoot up 
<ontinaally higher. When the plant begins to flower, — 
is ſeen but a little tuft of buds at the top of the ſtalk; Rc oy 
it has been ſome time flowering, the branches an which e 
ened, from their beginning to flower, all that part 

the top, and where ſueceſſively the former flowers appeared. 2 | 
covered: with ſeed iveſſels* thus each branch terminates'iin a 


; ſpike of ſeed veſſels a foot or more in Jength.'' <Q! 


Fhe quantity of ſeed is the value of the crop. It would ap- 
pear at firſt ſight, that the longer the plant ſtood, ſo long as it 
continued flowering, the more advantagebus would be the 
growth; but there are limits to this eneredſe, beyond which all 
1s waſte, The courſe of hature is to Hptitheſe ſeeds, and then 
ſhed them upon the ground for preduting the plant again. 
When ripe the pods: open of themſelves, and the ſeeds are loſt. 
This no art can prevent; and for that reaſon the time is to be 
watched when an ofthembegin to open, and that is the moſt ex- 
act period for gat — When a new flower is formed, the ru- 
diment of the pod from which the laſt fell, is but ſmall; it con- 
tinues to encreaſe before it begins to harden, or properly ſpeak- 
ing to ripen, ſo that ſeveral ſucceſſive young ones are left by the 
flowers before any one is ripe. This is the occaſion of the 
length of the ſpike of pods, while all are yet entire. When 
they begin to open, let the huſbandman be ſpeedy in gathering, 


for he will deceive himſelf very much if he imagine it as well 
to let it alone awhile, ſuppoſing the new formed pods at the 


top will make amends for the old ones that are loſt at the bot- 
tom: the loweſt pods are the faireſt always, and three of the 
young ones will not ſupply the place of one of them. 

The farmer underſtands the period whereat his crop is to be 


| gathered; and it will be eaſy for him to judge at ſight rr 


is about to arrive at that condition. The length o* the ſpik 

is one obvious token; while they are! ſhort the crop cannot be 
fit to gather, becauſe, while they are in chat condition there are 
but few of them, and none are ripe. When the ſpikes have a 
conſiderable length, their colour is to be regarded. The pods 
While young are always green, as they grow toward ripeneſs 
they” loſe” that colour; at frſt they become pale, then yollow- 


Abe whole nike; white very young, is deen. When ſome 
of the pods approach toward ripeneſs they change colour, and 


the greenneſe is only ſeen at top; when, upon a curſory view, 


there are ſome found to grow browniſh at the bottom, and thoſe 
in the middle art yellow or pale, thoſe at the tap only being 


green, El 


rock the time of gathering is at hand. It is the intereſt of 
owner to let them ſtand ſo long as all are ſafe, but no 
longer. He is therefore now tp: look into the field once every 
„in à more ſtrict manner. He muſt examine the bottom 
pods of the ripeſt ſpikes ; and as ſoon" as ſome of them begin to 
open the time of gathering is come, for aſter” 1. every 1 hour's 
2 will be attended with los. ? M1. FE 00 UPS 
The beſt method of cutting coleſeed is with a fron gckle, 
vb heat is reaped : but this muſt be done carefully. Fnere 
is no part of the farmer's' occupation that! requires more expert 


and honeſt labourers. The ſtalks are thick, and by that time 


tte ſeell is ripened, they are grown hard. They are not eaſy to 
de cut, and yet that muſt be done evenly, and with little 
ſhaking; Care is to be taken, that the ſickle goes eaſily thro? 
them, and when ſeparated from the root they muſt be laid 
gently down in handfuls, that they may dry. One third pat 
of the ſeed is ripe at the time when the loweſt pods are ready 


to open: in the lying expoſed to the heat of the ſun, more tan 


another; third hardens, and becomes good; ſo that above two 
thirds of the whole quantity of pods yield good ſeed, and chis is 
all that can be expected. If the farmer were to Ray for the 


ripe ning of the other third, while growing, he would loſs the = 


{ eed from the lower pods, Which is much' more valuable 
In the common way of ſowing, tis difficult to lay the Hand. 

fuls well to dry from the reaping, and a great deal of the beſt 

feed is loſt for want of this advantage; but in the way by 


drilling it is eaſy, for the intervals will ſerve excellently for | 


ſpreading''the plants. When the crop has been once laid on 
the ground it is not to be ſtirred till dry, for the ſeeds in the 
lower pods are fo looſe, that they will ſhake out with the leaſt 
motion. What is required from this-expoſure is, to dry and 
_ harden them, and they will get this ſufficiently by lying thin, 
without being moved. If the weather be hot the buſmeſs is 
done the ſooner, generally from ten days to a fortnight is ſuf- 
ficient. The proof that they are dried enough is, when the 


pods toward the upper ow of the ſpikes open W and Ws | 


OR in Done are hard. 


11 C 1H XP. JA 
Of thraſhing the plants, and the uſes of the n 


* } 


W 


but to get it to the barn, and thraſh it 


the field: they ſpread a large ſheet upon a level part of the 
N and lay a quantity of the herb on it: a little thraſhing 


ſerves 
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H EN the crop is in this condition, nothing is required | 


incolnſhire - 


they ſave themſelves a part of this trouble, 1 thraſhing it in 
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ſerves to diſlodge the ſeeds, which are alreaty-looſe.. I have 
ſeen this practiſed without much loſs, but it is an irregular and 


. awkward method; it leaves the farmer's produce at the mercy 


of the winds, and cannot be performed ſo well as within doors. 
The method I would recommend, if the ground be near home, 
is this, let a parcel of large ſheets be ſpread in the field, and 


the dried ſtalks carefully taken up in their bundles, and laid on 
them. Each ſheet will hold a great deal this way; for though 


the/parcels muſt be. very-gently moved to the ſheet, they m 


bed preſſed hard, and handled roughly there; for whatjſceds fal 
out will be ſaved. | adit 


When the ſheets have as much in them as they will hold, 


| the edges and corners are to be gathered in and faſtened, and 


the ſeveral parcels carried to the barn : there they are to be 
thraſhed with a careful but light hand, that all the ſeed may 
e got out, and as little of it as poſſible bruiſed, for it is ten- 


der and eaſily hurt; eſpecially when freſh. After it is ſepa- 


rated from the refuſe, it muſt be ſpread on a floor, and turned 
often till it is thoroughly hardened. The ſeed thus prepared 


for keeping is alſo in a better condition for uſe, than when too 


green: the farmer may ſell it, or ſend it to the mill on his own 
account to be ground and preſſed for xape oil; the ſalę of which 


is certain, and the price, conſidering the charge, tolerably high. 
If the ſeed be ſold as ſoon, as thraſhed and dry, it brings from 


Eighteen to two and twenty ſhillings a quarter, and the produce 
at an average in the common way of management, upon mid- 
dling ground, may be reckoned. at five quarters to an- acre. 
Much more advantage may be made of it, if the farmer will 
have the oil drawn himſelf; and in the method we have pro- 
poſed by the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry, it will be eaſy for 
him at any time to double his profits: in many caſes, taking all 
the neceſſary care, and making the moſt pf his produce, he 


| r make it treble. 
240 


the new method the ſame piece of land may be made ta . 
bear coleſeed ever ſo many years in ſucceſſſon. According ta 


the vulgar practice the ſeveral kinds of corn may be ſown after 


it. In Northamptonſhire, where the land is rich, they find 


coleſeed a good preparer of it for barley or wheat; in Lincoln- 


ſhire, where it is not ſo good, they ſow oats after it. The uſe 
of the coleſeed is not over when the oil has been preſſed from it. 
The cakes that remain are a large quantity, and as the freſh 
leaves feed ſheep, theſe turn to a very good agcount for feeding 
of cows. In winter this is an excellent food : keeping them in 


heart and ſtrength, at a time when graſs is ſcarce. +. 


Calves may alſo be fed with coleſeed. cakes, but that in g pf 
AE, | | . : tic ard i 
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_ ticular manner. Aſter the oil is prefſed out as clean as the com- 
mon practice can obtain it, there ſtill remains ſo much of it in 
the cakes, that when they are beat to powder, and mixed with 
hot water, they make it white and milky. This is the way of 
giving it to calves, and it proves à very rich, whaleſome, and 
ſtrengthening food. They may be fed with this from three days 
old, till they are fit-to-eat graſs or hay. e os 
In Flanders and Holland, where coleſeed is raiſed, and its oil 
is preſſed in great quantity, they make both theſe uſes of the o. 


cCakes: it is ſurprizing that in many parts of England, where they. 


| raiſe this crop, they know no other uſe of the cakes than as 


o 


firing. In Lincolnſhire they heat ovens with them, while they 
want winter proviſions for their cows. 1 1 

. CAP Dr 

2 855 | Of lquorice. Os 
T.Jltherto we have treated of articles known to be: raiſed by 


11 huſbandmen, in different parts of the kingdom, and fa- 


miliar by name among country people; here we mention one 
which, being leſs common in the profeſſion, may make ſome of 
the common practiſers of huſbandry wonder at its being added 


to the lift. - They know liquorice by name, and they are ſenſible 


that it brings a large price at the druggiſts: much of it is im- 

rted teen es and other pany... — but very con- 
ſiderable quantities are raiſed in ſome parts of England, and may 
de in many others. Great gains are to be made in huſbandry by 
going out of the common road; and this is one of the inſtances. 
The root of the liquorice plant is a yard long, and as thick as 
a man's thumb. It is ſoft but very tough, brown on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh within: it is full of juice, and though not eafily 
broken, may be beat out into a kind of thready ſubſtance : its 
taſte is very ſweet and pleaſant, it ſpreads and increaſes yay 
in the ground, and is leſs in danger of accidents than moſt other 
roots. The ſtalks are tall, firm, and tough; they are a yard or 
more in height, they have but few branches, they are of a brown 
colour, and are covered with a kind of clammy moiſture. The 
leaves are like thoſe of the tare, each compoſed of a great many 


ſmaller ones, placed on the two ſides of a ſtalk, or a middle 
rib. The flowers are of the form of thoſe of the tare, but ſmall. 


and inconſiderable; and they are ſucceeded by pods, which are 
ſhert and flatted,. M1 eee res hacked 
\ The flower of the liquorice ſtands in a ſmall green cup, com- 


poſed of a ſingle leaf, hollow at the bottom, and toward the 


upper part is divided into two lips; the upper lip is again di- 
vided into three parts, two narrow and pointed at the ſides, and 


1 che 


— 
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the middle one broader and nicked in the middle. the under lip 


is undivided; and is narrow and pointed. The flower is com- 


poſed of four leaves, in the manner of all the tare kind. In the 
dody. of a are ten filaments, one ſtands alone, and the other 

nine ina cluſter; at the tops of all theſe there are round but- 

tons and in the midſt riſes a ſmall lump, vvhieh is the rudiment 

of the pod; this is buried in the cup, and ſends out a long fila- 

ment pierced at the top, to receive the duſt from theſe Waden 
for im pregnating che ſeeds z Ur volt vb lhe 

Wen the flower has fallen off, this rudiment by degrees en- 

Jarges into a ſhort, flat, and ſharp pod, in which are a few 

kidney - ſuaped ſeeds. There are two kinds of liquorice beſide 
the common, diſtinguiſhed by having hairy, and the other prickly 
pods, but theſe are not worth the farmer's notice; the ſmooth- 
neſs of the pod diſtinguiſhes the right genuine liquorice uſed by 
the apothecaries, as does alſo the bigneſs, juicyneſs, and fine 
taſte of the root; the others ave aber rote; but they are © hanf 


and leſs pleaſant . 


The common liquorice is a native of Germany, Faanct, 
Spain, and Italy; ; we have it not wild in England, but being 
natural to climates ſo much reſembling our own, it grows with 
us in perfection. It was well known to the antients, who called 
it Adipſos, becauſe it conquers both hunger and thirſt. Theo- 

phraſtus mentions it under the name of the Scythian root, 2 
Bing e the firſt country where it was known to be cultivated 


ſerved thoſe people by way of nouriſhment ; they would live a 
long time upon this root and mare's milk cheeſe, without ſeek- ' 


ing after any other food. With us it is raiſed in ſome parts of 


Vorkſhire, Notfinghamſuire, and Surry: and may be introduced 


in other Lon to the great benefit of the induſtrious —_ 
vis of Alb > + LN Nos. 
Of the proper ſoil for liquorice. 
A Lmot al 1 ptants thrive beſt in a rich ſoil ; but liquorice will 
not grow in any other. This ſoil muſt run deep. Its 
length of r root, which is the great advantage, cannot be ex- 
pected in any other. We expect to ſee the root a yard or more 
in length, and it muſt have free paſſage, otherwiſe it will not 
grow firait : this regularity of ſhape is not only a beauty, but a 
real advantage, for the crooked roots are never ſo tender or juicy 
as the others, nor do they ſo ſoon arrive at their dee growth. 
The proper ground for liquorice is that which has a deep 
coat of mellow earth; a black mould that begins directly under 
the turf, and runs three ſpit deep, without any great mixture of 
other mbar: in the way. This is the beſt natural ſoil, 2 
* ; ere 


5 } #3 * x 
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there are others which will anſwer. The next ſoil is 4 deep rich 
loam, that has not much of the clay in its compoſition, and 
has a good deal of fine garden mould among it. The third 
natural ſoll is the deep, warm, ſandy kind; which is not batfen, 
but with its lightneſs and warmth has ſome richneſs. In alk theſe 
the depth ougfit to be at leaſt a yard, before there is an Fg 
tom, and that muſt be examined; for if it prove a ela 7 ths Ho "R 
rice will never thrive; becauſe of the coldneſs and dampfleſs np 
naturally attends ſuch an under ſtratum; the wet lodging upon Te: 
= Theliquorice requires four articles in the foil : depth to pene- 
trate, lightneſs' that it may make” its way eaſily, warmth to 
promote - its growth, and richneſs to ſupply it nouriſhment. 
Theſe advantages it enjoys in various degrees in the ſeveral na- 
tural foils we have named, for no one of them has them all in 
perfection; and therefore it may be poſſible by art to provide a 
mould for che growths of liquorice, which thalf be better chan 
any of 'theſe, 5 3 Wini 145 } 

In the mellow earth mere i is depth, nshtneß, arid ebe to 
| ſupply i it nouriſhment; but this ſoil is apt to be Told © there 
wants therefore the Fourth article warmth, to Promote the 
ſpeedy encreaſe of the root. In ſome of the loamy 'foils there i is 

lightneſs, depth, and warmth, but there wants ri? i in 
: the ſandy there is depth, lightneſs, „and warmth in the greateſt + 
ree, but there wants richneſs and nourilhmé rt. The effect 
of t ele advantages and diſadvantages I have regarded if tlie ob- 
ſervations T have made on the places where I have ſeeti it ow. 
In Yorkſhire; where the ſoil is a mellow rich earth, "the Aquos 
flee is very large and juicy, but it grows ſlowly ; n N Notting 
hamfhire the ſoil is loamy, and the Uquorice grows' Moderateſy, | 
but is inferior to the Pomfret kind; and in Surry, where the 
ſoil is ſandy, the root grows Wick, but it is meagre, diy, and 
poor, it never has the fine 3 Juicy texture, or rich taſte of of the 
Yorkfhire kind. 

From theſe adrantäges and defects br ce Plantell5g d 
the judicious farmer will find the way to make the 131 profit. ot 
Kis- own; 7 „ e is wanting in each, and eiche 
what is amiſs. ' precedi! obſervations we ſpeak*c of the 
ſeveral ſoils as left to nature, 12 when they are manured they 
are changed; and it is impoſſible to deſert the ſoil of any 
place, as altered by the various means of culture. 

To theſe ſeveral grounds, for the ſervice of this article, we 
are to add the made foils about London, where there is a great 
deal of liquorice raiſed to a conſiderable profit. This is; large 
and juicy, but it is not fo good as the Yorkſhire root, it is leſs 
tough" and is more ſubject to accidents, nor has it the fine 


yellow 
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yellow colour, or true rich taſte. It will grow mouldy if laid 


up in damp ſand, whereas the Yorkſhire kind will keep perfectly 

well in that manner for a long time; and when beaten out for 
uſe the threads are more wet, and as it were rotten; they have 
not the ſtringy firmneſs of right liquorice : the plant is the ſame 


in all: theſe, conditions, tis the ſoil only that makes the diffe- 


rence. The liquorice of Surry is ſtarved, that of Nottingham-- 
ſhire is but half nouriſhed ;. that Taiſed-in gardens about London 
is over ſupplied with nouriſhment, and that is of too rank and 
moiſt a kind: the ſame is the caſe with many other of the pro- 
ducts of theſe common gardens, though leſs regarded. 

We ſee by the ſeveral natural ſoils, and their effect, and by 
that of the made ground about London, that each of the others 
may be improved; conſequently that a made ſoil may be better 
for liquorice than any of them, but we ſee at the ſame time, that 
the garden ground about London is not the right kind. What 
the careful huſbandman is to learn therefore from theſe ſeveral 
obſervations is, that there is an eaſy way of mending any natural 
foil, for the production of liquorice; and that whatever his 
ground naturally be, he may convert it into a proper ſort by ad- 
ditional mixtures. The defects and faulty. of thoſe ſoils on 
which liquorice is propagated in different counties of England, 


are ſo oppoſite to one another, that it is eaſy to improve any 
one of them, by a mixture of the other; conſequently, if the 


farmer have a ſoil of the nature of any one of theſe, be may im- 
prove it and encreaſe his annual produce greatly, by mixing 
with it ſome other ſoil of the nature of one of the others. If he 
have a mellow earth, or deep black mould, of the nature of the 
Pomfret kind, liquorice will grow fine, but ſlowly :- therefore 
let him, when he digs up his ground, mix with it a good quan- 
tity of ſand : this will make it grow quicker, while there is yet 
enough of the natural richneſs of the earth to feed it well. If 


dis foil be Toamy as that of Nottinghamſhire ; or. ſandy, as that 


ot Surry, let him add mellow earth to it ; he will thus make his 
liquorice rich, while the natural condition of the ground con- 
tinues to haſten its growth. He ſees the effect of manure about 
London, and he finds it has advantages and faults. The ad- 

vantages are owing to the. ſpirit of the dung, and the faults are 

owing to its rankneſs. 9 FW 
Having laid before him the reaſons of every thing he is to 
do, I ſhall add what 1 have myſelf practiſed with ſucceſs, for 
the raiſing this ſpecies ; and lay down what I am convinced is 
the beſt method of improving and preparing a ſoil for it. Thad 
a field of an acre, .or ſomewhat leſs, the Ba was a good light 


| loam, but not very rich, and it ran near three foot deep, with 


a 


} 
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a firm gravel at the bottom. It came into my mind to try it 
for liquorice, and I prepared it in this manner; I threw. on 
thirty load of very old and well rotted dung; and forty load of 
mud, from the bottom of a tiver that ran near it. All this 1 
plowed. deep in, and repeated that operation till it was tho- 
roughly mixed with the natural ſoil. This had before been of 
a yellowiſh or orange | hue, and ſandy, but when this addition 
was well wrought, in itlooked black, and broke mellow, in the 
way of garden mould. This field bore the fineſt liquorice I 

ever ſaw, and I have examined moſt that is raiſed in England. 
. e. Mb 

. . Ur MNonoag Sr. 
LIQVORICE, though raiſed in fields, requires a ſort of 
garden culture. The ſpade is a more proper inſtrument for 
preparing the land, than the . plow ;. for. it requires to be broke 
and rendered fine, to a depth that field inſtruments never reach. 
There is this comfort to the huſbandman, that if the land re- 
quire a very expenſive tillage ;. leſs of it ſerves; a few acres will 
yield a vaſt produce; and the price is ſo much greater than 
that of moſt other things he can raiſe, that there is no reaſon to 
"ge the charges. I he ground is firſt to be dug up carefully, 
| | his is not to be done in made ſoils, till the additions have 

been thoroughly rotted in the ground. 1 = 


. . Suppoſing an earth improved as in the laſt chapter, by. the 
addition of rotten dung and mud, theſe are to be plowed, in to · 
ward autumn, and the whole is to be broke again once or twice 
during the open weather in the ſucceeding winter, for the du 
will not otherwiſe thoroughly break and mix with the fol. it 
it. remain in ſtrings or cakes, it will not be eaſily broke by the 
ſpade; and if it remain whole, it will break in upon that pers 
fect lightneſs of the earth, which is ſo eſſential to the growth 
of liquorice, : „ . 
When the ground has lain thus the remainder of the winter, 
let it be dug about the middle of February. The labourers 
muſt dig every part thoroughly, no leſs than three ſpits deep; 
and as they lay it, they muſt break every lump, that the ground 
may be ſmooth and level at the ſurface, and in a manner as fine 
as ſand all the way down. When the ground is thus prepared, 
the liquorice is to be planted. The feſt care is, the choice of 
proper ſets or plants; and the ſecond is, the placing them in 
the ground. For the choice all depends upon their being in 
good condition, and having a good bud, or eye. They are to 
be got from the ſides, or the heads of the old roots; and their 
beſt length is a foot, or thereabouts „ 
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the ſet, and its other end marks the place where the next is to 


row is planted, the next is to be let into the ground. As the 
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FTeward the beginning of March, the ground will be pre- 
pared, and the ſets are to be planted in the following manner: 
let there be got a gardiner's line, of ſuch length as to reach eroſs 
tke ground if ſmall; if larger, it may be removed from diſ- 
tantè te diſtance. Beſide the line, there is to be a ſetting ſtick, 
a fobt and half long, with a handle like that of a ſpade, and 
à point armed with a ſquare piece of iron in the manner of a 
very large ſpike. Let the ſtake to which one end of the line is 
faſtened, be ſtuck into the ground a foot from the edge of the 
dug part, and the line let looſe, that the other ſtake may be 
carried to the other end ef the ground, or as far as the line will 
permit; then it muſt be ſtuck into the ground, at the ſame diſ- 
tance of the edge of, is wrought part. 5 

Loet che planter, taking his ſets in his apron, and the 128 
Rick in his hand, begin to plant, placing the firſt ſet at Half the 
Ricks length from the edge of the ground. When he has ſet 
this, let him meaſurè from it along the line, the length of the 
ſetting ſtick, and then plant another, and ſo on to the end. 
Let the end of the ſetting tick, which is pointed with iron, 
be thruſt into the ground, and preſſed till near the whole be in; 
let it not be ſtirred about, that the earth may not fall together. 
The ſetting ſtick being gently drawn out, there will remain an 
open hole of about ſixteen inches deep. Into this a ſet of the 
liquorice is to be put, thruſting it carefully and every in, till 
the head of it where the eye or bud is, be one inch beneath the 
ſutface: then the end will be about the bottom of the hole ane 
2 little mould being drawn over the top, the et -is*eompleatly 
. ; on 5505 ſet in the reſt ig eaſy. The ſetting 
ick ß to be faid along the line, its point juſt at the head of 


be planted: the length of the ſetting. ſtick being a foot and 
half; and that being the moſt advantageous diſtance at which li- 
quorice can be placed in the ro wp. DDR 8. 

This ſecond ſet is to be planted in the fame manner, and ſo 


on till there de a row planted all along the line. When: one 


beſt diſtance for liquorice is a foot and half in the rows, the 
beft diſtance of the rows one from another, is two foot and a 
half; and in theſe they Thould not be ſet directly oppoſite one 
to another, but in the chequer or quincunx order. u 507 
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The firſt row being planted, one of the flicks is to be re- 
moved two foot and a halt by meaſure into the ground, and then 
the other; tightening the line. Thus there is a row marked 
out at the diſfance of two foot and a half from the firſt. Let 
the planter take a freſh parcel of the ſets, make his firſt * 

| . e 
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directly oppoſite the middle ſpace between the firſt and 
ſecond ſet of the former row. When the firſt ſet is planted 
there, let him lay down his ſtick from th2 top of that ſet, and 
meaſuring the L Rd of a foot and a half there plant another, 
When this ſecond row is planted, the line is again to be re- 
moved two foot and a half farther into the field, and a third 
row planted. The ſets in this are to be placed directly oppo- 
ſite to thoſe in the firſt; and thus every four plants of the firſt 
and third row, will have one plant of the ſecond row in their 
centre. This method is to be continued interchangeably thro' 
the whole field, and this is what is called the quincunx manner 
of planting ; the effe& is, that every way wherein one looks 
at the plantation, when the ſtalks are riſen, there appear regu- 
lar rows of them the. whole extent of the field, with regular 
alleys between them. If the farmer aſk, whether this be the 
manner in which liquorice is planted in thoſe places we have 
named, we ſhall anſwer him, that it is not, They no where 
allow fo great a diſtance to the plants; but this is an error that 
has prevailed in every article of huſbandry, and which we hope 
to ſee ſet aſide one after another in them all. | 
Having given the method which experience ſhews to be 
beſt, we ſhall inform him what is the common way, if he 
chuſe to follow it; and ſhall lay before him the reaſons of our 
particular rules on each head. In this let us not appear to an) 
too minute and circumſtantial. The gardener may ay we need 
not direct him how to draw his line; but it is not to him we 
are writing, it is the farmer we are informing in the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of his profeſſion ; and ſo much of the gardeners buſineſs 
as is needful to him, we ſhall convey in few words, in which 
he will not think us too particular, 1 
The common way of planting liquorice is with leſs regula- 
rity, and at ſmaller diſtances. In Yorkſhire they allow nine 
inches in the rows, and a foot and a half between row and 
row; and in ſome other places, they plant the ſets at a foot 
diſtance every way, but without any regard to lines or rows. In 
/the random way of planting, all that can be done afterwards 
to promote its growth, is to hoe the ground between ; but in 
the method in rows, the earth may be dug at times between 
them, which is of the greateſt advantage: and thoſe who have 
a mind, may plant or ſow any flight rooted crop between. 
. Wee have ordered a large ſpace, but the growth will be large 
accordingly, Any one who can count, will be able to ſay how 
vaſtly greater a number of liquorice roots there will be in a 
field planted at nine inches, or a foot diſtance ; but liquorige is 


not ſold by number, but by weight: and we will affirm, that 
Vor . | | the 
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the quantity of liquorice will be at the ſame growth much 
greater in the diſtant than in the near plantation. . 
The common inſtrument uſed for ſetting liquorice is what 
they call a dibble; this is the handle of an old ſpade, with a 
roundiſh iron point. The diſadvantage attending the uſe of 
this is, that the hole is made at once too large for the ſet, be- 
cauſe of the thickneſs of the inſtrument: then as the dibble is 
round, the earth is more apt to fall in than when it is made with 
a ſquare point. For this reaſon, the planter when he has ſtuck 
the inſtrument into the ground, is obliged to work it round, 
in order to ſecure the holes remaining open. Fhis has two 
diſadvantages, for the hole being too big at firſt, is thus made 
much more ſo ; and the ſides are caked and hardened like the 
ſurface of a clay bank. When the ſet is put in, a little looſe 
mould is thrown in about it, and a little more drawn over the 
top. This is all the planter does, and often this but very ſlight- 
ly. The conſequence is the failing of many plants. The li- 
quorice is in a kind of well; which, when rains come, natu- 
rally fills with water, and this in. the cold mornings, frequent 
in the beginning of March, chills and damps it. Often it grows 
mouldy, and periſhes; often it is checked in ſuch a manner, as 
hardly to recover it in a long time; and very often it grows 
rotten in part, though it ſurvives the damage. This damage 
continues with it in the whole growth | ; 
Our inſtrument ſets aſide this danger. It need not be ſo 
thick as the dibble, conſequently the hole is better ſuited to the 
flenderneſs of the ſet; and there is this double advantage in the 
ſquare ſhape of the point, that the earth remains firmer when 
the hole is firſt made; and the angles being ſmall, it the ſooner 
breaks in and fills up, cloſing about the ſurface of the root. 
To this purpoſe it is beſt, if the wood part of the inſtrument 
be made ſquare as well as the iron point, and with ſharp edges. 
This, in well wrought ground, opens a hole juſt fit for re- 
ceiving the ſet; every part of the earth immediately on putting 
it in, breaks and cloſes about it; ſo that the whole root is 
lodged in a bed of tine, ſoft, and pliable mould, and is in the 
midſt of its proper nouriſnment. 1 
HA P; LAVE 
Of the management of liquorice when in the ground, 
H E ſets being planted in rows two foot and a half diſtance, 
and at a foot and a half in each row ; their tops furniſhed 
with good eyes, and buried with about an inch of good mould; 
the earth is finely to be raked, and the ſurface of the field left 
even. . Ihe Ronda: of the young planis will quickly appear : ” 
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ward the latter end of ſpring there wlll be weeds in the inter- 
vals, and in the ſpaces, between: plant and plant in the rows. 
They will be leſs abundant afterwards, becauſe the liquorice 
will be better eſtabliſhed ; but theſe deep-rooted plants do not 
draw the nouriſhment away from thoſe ſlight annual weeds, 
like thoſe other larger growths which ſpread out nearer the 
ſurface. = F Op | 12 
The weeds are now to be deſtroyed, and though this might 
be very eaſily done with a hand hoe, there will be more ad- 
vantage in an inſtrument which cuts deeper into the ground, 
The fucceeding operations of this kind muſt be more deep than 
this firſt : the beſt way is a breaſt plow, and a hand hoe of a 
particular form. The breaſt plow is to be of the common 
ſhape, only ſet to cut deeper; and the hoe for this uſe ſhould 
be narrow, ſharp, ſtrong, and moderately hooked. Both ſhould 
have a good ſteeled edge, which may be well ſharpened ; for 
the ground in a liquorice plantation is fo fine and looſe, that 
there is nothing to blunt them, and they may be worked with 
great eaſe. The breaſt plow is to be puſhed along the inter- 
vals between row and row, coming near, but not too near to 
the heads of the plants; and the hand hoe is to cut up the 
weeds between plant and plant in each row. This is to be 
done firſt, the other afterwards. Great care muſt be taken 
that the tops of the liquorice plants are not cut off in the hand- 
| hoeing ; for the cutting off the top is a great ſtoppage in the 
growth of the root. | : | 
When the weeds are turned in, being annuals, they will al- 
moſt entirely rot, and ſerve as manure. There will be no 
roots of perennial plants in the ground, for they will have been 
picked out in the ſeveral dreſſings; the ſeeds of annuals are "ll 
continually coming in by accident, and they muſt be deſtroyed 8 | 
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as they riſe, As it will be ſome time before any others riſe to 1 
a height, there muſt be care taken of them when they do. Not 'S | 
that the breaſt-plowing is to be repeated. It will be ſufficjent = | 


to ſend in labourers with the proper hand hoes, and to have them, 
cut up all that appear, twice during the ſummer ; or if jt prove 
a very rainy one, three times. This may be done at little 
charge, and the only care is to avoid cutting or wounding the 
plants. In autumn, when the leaves are fallen, it will be proper 
to dig up the whole ground one full ſpit deep between the rows. 
Two months after this, when all is ſmooth and even, let 
there be ſcattered a ſmall quantity of very rotten dung all over 
the field. This will cover the tops of the plants, and defend 
them from the ſeverity of the froſts, that are now to be expect- 
ed; and the rains that fall afterward, will diflolve the rotted 
n | 0-24 1 dung, 
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dung, carrying its riches into the heart of this looſe: earth. 
Thus let the dung lie till ſpring, and then taking a time when 
the earth is between wet and dry, and will work eaſily, let the 
intervals between row and row be all thoroughly well dug-again 
one good ſpit deep as before. This will-bury the dung among 
the mould, where it will work by its latent fermentation, and 
break as well as enrich it farther. The remainder of the 
growth is to be watched. and hoed during ſummer, and at au- 
tumn the earth is to be once dug between the rows. 8 
In this manner the liquorice is to ſtand three years. The 
profits of a field of liquorice are ſo large, that they over- pay 
abundantly the time and expences, compared with any other. 

| | CHA P. LXVII. 18 

Of the taking up liguorice for ſale. 


T HE time liquorice root takes to grow to perfection, is two 
years and a half; that is, three ſummers and two winters. 
The. time of gathering the roots for ſale, is late in autumn. 
We read in ne diſpenſatory, and other popular books, 
that roots are beſt taken up in ſpring, for reaſons obvious to all: 
| if they had been as obvious to the writers as they were ex- 
. pected to be to the readers, I ſuppoſe thoſe gentlemen would 
4 have named them: we ſhall ſet the farmer right in this reſpect, 
| by giving him directions juſt contrary : and ſhall give thoſe rea- 
- ſons on which the taking them up in autumn is founded. 
IT wo things are required in the perfection of roots, that the 
be full of juice, and that the juice be rich. On the firſt de- 
pends their good condition, and on the other their preſerving 
that ſtate. When they are flabby they are never full of virtue, 
and when being plump and full, their juice is watery, it eva- 
porates quickly, and the roots loſe their good appearance, and 
their weight. _ | | ( ; 
Jo make the moſt of my liquorice, I have taken it up at both 
ſeaſons, and tried the difference. In autumn the root is full, 
plump, and very firm to the touch: its colour is deeper on the 
outſide, and the yellow within is clearer : its juice is thick; and 
the taſte ſweet. In liquorice taken up in ſpring the root is 
very plump and full, but it wants firmneſs : its colour is paler on 
the outſide, and it is of a muddy but pale yellow within. It 
is very full of juice, but that is thin and watery, and the taſte 
is leſs ſweet and leſs rich than in autumn. 1 
- Theſe are reaſons why the autumn ſhould be preferred for 
the time of taking it up: but theſe are not all. When taken 
up at autumn it will keep a confiderable time without waſting : 
on the other hand, liquorice roots taken up in ſpring. quickly 
n Sn: gh nr ___ change, 
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change. They loſe a great deal of their weight, and will 
eee and wrinkled, and they will ſooner grow mouldy. 

;xperience ſhews this: and I apprehend the reaſon to be, that 
the juices in the root of liquorice taken up in autumn are rich, 
and of the nature of the plant, having in the greater part been 
contained in its veſſels, during a conſiderable period of the 
fummer. Whereas thoſe juices which fill it ſo plentifully in 


ſpring are principally water, juſt taken into the root, and in- 


tended for the ſupport of the ſtalk that is to ſhoot ; a part of 
them being in due time to be converted to that rich and proper 
Juice, which ſwelling the root in the end of ſummer contains 
the virtue of the plant. 7 OT 

Theſe ſeem natural reaſons, and they are confirmed by ex- 
perience, for the roots are every way greatly preferable that are 
taken up at the end of ſummer. In annual plants which run to 


ſeed, and in ſome of thoſe perennial -ones which bear a great 


quantity of ſeeds, the root becomes impoveriſhed after the time 


of flowering ; ſo that autumn would be the worſt time of all 
for taking up ſuch, but they are only a few, and liquorice is 
not of the number. The beſt time of taking up ſuch roots is 
when the ſtalk is juſt riſing, for then they are full of thoſe rich 
juices which were intended to nouriſh the flowers and ſeeds. 
The farmer is to take his liquorice up when the ſtalks and 
leaves are juſt withered : for then it is fulleſt of virtue, fitteſt 
for ſale, and, if there be occaſion, for keeping. The beſt way 
is to have the purchaſer ready before he begins to take it up, and 


he will find, the produce will not be leſs than ſeventy pounds 


an acre. . | | | | 

To this general and particular account of liquorice, we ſhall 
ſubjoin a letter written by a planter of Pomfret, in the year 
1730, to ſhew the ſtate of the culture and produce at that 
tine: ifs 5 | | $5 2 
„ Planters of liquorice divide the roots under two ſeveral denomi- 
C nations: thoſe they call the ſtocks, are the tops or crown buds ; 
« from whence the liquorice root is cut off: the runners are ſmall 
* running roots, with eyes about two inches diſtant from each other, 
&* and run about two inches below the ſurface, three or four foot long. 
Theſe runners (before planting) are cut into lengths of about five 
* inches long, three eyes to each plant; though two eyes, if they 
are ſtrong and good, will do. | | 
If the ground has not been liquorice before, it muſt be trenched 
te over, two foot and half, or three deep; the roots in ſoft ſandy 
earth, will run ſix foot deep: the ground muſt be manured, or co- 
5 vered over with rotten horſe' dung, which muſt lie a month, or 
“more, to conſume, before it is dug in. A little lime is requiſite, 
if the ground be ſtrong ; but that is done after the dung is dug in; 
«a 8 : ' N 3 hs cc and 
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 & gardeners term it) cog the beds with it ſo, as to make them round 
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and the lime muſt be turned in about ten days before planting; or 


elſe it will ferment, and heave and thruſt the roots out of the 


ground again. 5 | 85 8 
e Before planting you are to line out your ground, by a rod of 


three foot long, for each bed's breadth, and within that ſpace tread 
a narrow alley, the width of a man's double feet, or both his ſhoes 
going one by another, moving ſtrait forwards by the line, which 
makes this direction, and which is about a ſpade's breadth z with 
which alſo you are to throw up the earth out of theſe alleys, upon 


* the tops of the beds; the alleys to be about eight inches deep. 


Then draw up the ſides of the beds with a ſtrong rake; and (as 


at top: which done, lay the beds in three rows; one row on the 


middle of the ridge or bed; and the other two on each ſide, a foot 


from the middle; and the buds in the rows at fix inches apart; firſt 
a ſtock or crown bud, and then three runners betwixt ; then with 
a large dibber, made of the upper part of an old ſpade, eight 
inches in length, as is uſed to plant out garden beans, you are to 


plant out your buds and runners ; and beginning at one end of the 
a 


ridge or bed, take the bud in your left hand, -and the dibber m 
your right, make the depth of the hole the full length of your 
dibber; then force the bud with your left hand to the bottom of 
the hole ; and you are to cloſe it, by thruſting of the dibber down 
again fideways, pretty near the ſame hole, as is done for cabbage 


plants, &c. And ſo working towards the left hand, it will go on 


apace :' thoſe who practiſe ſuch works much, will do it very expe- 
ditiouſly. | 9 75 

c“ The ſides of the beds muſt be drawn up juſt after the buds are 
planted, ſo as that the holes which the dibber left may be filled up, 
in order to cover the roots, and keep out the wet. | " 
« The firſt year after liquorice is planted, you may ſow a few oni- 
ons and carrots upon the beds, not to ſtand, but to draw whilſt 
young; and thoſe. but very thin: and as far as you can reach with 
your hand, you may ſow a few radiſhes and lettuce; and in the 
autumn you may alſo ſow ſpinage, which grows very fine for the 
ſpring following, and which may be cut before the liquorice grows 
much, eſpecially on the ridge. The profits which ariſe from hence 
may, in this one year, be well computed at twelve pounds ten, ſnil- 


lings an acre; which we ſhall make appear by-and-by, when we 


come to ſtate the debtor and creditor of this commodity. : 
« Liquorice at Pomfret, and other places, is never in perfection till 

it has ſtood three years; and many there be that let it ftand four, 
if it look healthful and lively: for propagation, the runners for 


ſets are fold by the ſtone, at the ſame price as liquorice itſelf is at 
that time; but the ſtock or crown buds carry near double the 


price, The tops are annual, growing the firſt year about a foot 
high, the ſecond year two foot, the third year four foot; and 
thoſe tops are always cut off in froſty weather; which keeps the 


roots from tearing, The green is beſt to be clipped off with gar- 
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den ſhears the firſt year, becauſe of its being not ſo ſtrongly rooted 
as afterwards it will, when it may be mowed with a ſcythe. The 
flowers come out in Auguſt and September; but it very ſeldom, or 
never flowers till the plants are three or four years old: they are 
blue, and hang out in ſmall treſſes, like the ſenna's, but above 
three inches long : the ſtocks are like thoſe of raſberries, only 


ſmooth, and the leaves like ſeedling aſhes. 


Liquorice is taken out of the ground from Martinmas to the firſt 
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of April; but the latter ſeaſon is the beſt, both for the liqudrice 


and the buds. When you take it up, fort the ſmall from the great; 


from which laſt you are to dreſs the chats with a fine knife: then 


lay them in ſand, one layer of ſand, and another layer of liquorice ; 
but wet not the ſand with any more moiſture, than juſt fo as that 
you can hold it in your hand without running out any water; but 
it ought to be rock ſand, ſuch as is dug out of pits about Pomfret, 
Nottingham, and other places. You are to order the running 
buds or runners in the ſame manner, if early taken up : but the 
crown buds will do, if thrown in a heap, and covered with 
mats, &C. 


The ſmall liquorice is, for the moſt part, dried on a malt kiln, 
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after it is chopped ſhort with a hatchet; or ſome other edged tool, 


and then grinded to powder in a mill; which is the readieſt com- 


modity of all: or elſe it is pounded in a trough whilſt it is green, 
and put into a maſhing tub, and maſhed with cold water tw days 
together: then it is to be wrung out clean, and the juice boiled up 
in an iron pot to a black ſubſtance, called Spaniſh liquorice, and 
at the place before-mentioned, where it is raiſed, called liquorice 
cakes. 'The cakes they make at Pomfret are-round and flat, with 
a ſtamp reſembling the antient caſtle of that town, now in ruins. 
Within the top of which caſtle there are two acres of land, at this 
time employed in the propagation of this noble, uſeful plant. 


„It is further remarkable, that one acre of the ground juſt men- 
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tioned, has yielded five hundred ſtone weight, which is generally 
ſold for three ſhilings and ſix-pence per ſtone, in one crop: which 
muſt be accounted good advantage ; for in three years it amounts 
to eighty-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ; which is little leſs than thirty 
pounds per acre, one year with another. Nor is the charge of 
tillage ſo dear, by a great deal, as hops and ſeveral other improve- 
ments are. 


Before I finiſh this account, ſays this noted correſpondent, I 
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cannot but remark, that about ſeven years ago all the liquorice at 
Pomfret was monopolized and engroſſed by a ſet of merchants, &c; 
But the engroſſers, by ſending too great a quantity together, 
found, to their coſt, that it heated and ſmoaked like a hay-reek 
put up too green. Whicb I mention by way of precaution to thoſe 
that raiſe great quantities, who ought not to lay above two hun- 
dred ſtone in a heap; for though this may ſeem a great quantity, 
yet a much larger has been taken up, and tranſported, or kept in 
one parcel, | 


_Þ» 


I 


N 4 When 
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% When liquorice is to be tranſported, all that is deſigned for pre- 
& ſent uſe is tied up in ſeven or fourteen pound bundles, neatly. rolled 
© up, and bound with packthread. But the only way to be taken is 
£* to ſend it by water, and then to lay it in dry ſand, or any other 
.< dry ſoil, a layer of liquorice and a layer of ſand ; ſo that the ſand 
runs all over it, and amongſt it; and ſo an apothecary may keep 
it good for a twelve-month in his cellar. As for tranſporting of 
the roots for planting, if the ſmall eye roots, or runners and buds, 
were ſo tranſported in ſand, it were better. for them, than to be 
ſent naked; eſpecially if it be a great way, and they are like 
<< tolie out of the ground long. If for a journey of fourteen days, 
they may be ſent in bundles cut ready for planting ; but if they 
< are to be out of the ground longer, then they mould and rot. 
They ſhould not be mixed head and tail, if you ſend them any 
* diſtance; but muſt be bound up in little bunches, as above, and 
<< tied all one way, for readineſs of planting. As for the crown 
* buds, they may be ſent by ſea, with a little ſand to them, being 
« much hardier than runners are. 18 
At the town of Pomfret are about fifty acres of ground, called li- 
& quorice garthe, many of them in ſmall apartments, which entitle 
« the poſſeſſors to as many votes for members of parliament, as they 
<< are poſſeſſed of thoſe ſmall parcels of land. All which cauſes the 
« land tillage to be very dear, the common labourers having one 
* ſhilling per day, and two drinkings, which amounts in all to at leaſt 
« fourteen or fifteen pence per day. But there are many other places, 
„ where it is found by experience, that there is as good liquorice 
ce raiſed, as at Pomfret, and where men and buds are very eaſily 
«© procured. | | | 8 . 

« As to the expences of planting and preſerving of an acre of 
4% Iiquorice, the price of the roots differ in proportion to the price 
6c that liquorice bears the year you ſend for them: when liquorice 
te gives three ſhillings a ſtone, fourteen pounds to the ſtone, then 
„crow buds give five or fix N per thouſand; and runners, cut 
« into lengths, and tied up in bundles, give three or four ſhillings a 
* thouſand. | 

« Old planters of liquorice reckon that eighty thouſand of plants 
& will plant an acre: but computing twenty plants to a yard, and four 
* thouſand eight hundred yards to an acre, then an acre requires 
<« ninety- ſix thouſand, at one hundred ſixty ſquare poles to an acre, 
v thirty yards to a pole ſquare, and twenty roots to a yard; as may 
& be ſeen in the example. e 5 

160 Poles in one acre, 
30 Yards in a pole, 


4800 Number of yards in an acre, 
20 Roots to a yard, 


4 


96000 Total of roots to an acre. 


= | v& Now 
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„ Now as the) generally plant one fourth of ſtock buds, and three 
vc fourths of A then there will be required, ITE : 


. I e © 
24000 Stock buds, at 5 s. per hund. when cheap —— 6 'o 'o 
72000 Runners, at 35. per hund. — , 20:6 "@.. 
The charges of preparing the ground will be about. — 4 o o_ 
Weeding, the firſt year, about — — 49 0 
Weeding the ſecond. year, for it is not hoed, but weede  _ 
by the grub and hand, at — 3 0 © 
The ſame operation the third year, at | 3.0 © 
The taking up and bundling the laſt year, at —— 3 00 00 
The charges in all, about — 33 5 o 


< So that from what goes before, and what will by-and-by follow, 
« it is plain that an acre of liquorice will, one year with another, as to 
« the debtor and creditor of it, ſtand as in the under- written ſcheme, 
<« the whole being taken at an average for three years. 


DEB T. O R. 


L 
Three years rent of the ground, at 51. per acre — 15 0 © 
The whole charges of planting, weeding, and gathering 33 16 © 
To the vicar for-tythe, at 2 8. per pound, i. e. 10's. per - 

acre for three years i 


mn lll! 3 0 
RE DIT OR. 


„ wo oo 
Five hundred ſtone of liquorice, at 3 s. 6 d. per ſtone — 87 10 © 
A crop of onions, &c. the firſt ſummer - „ 

Some winter's crop for that year — — 2 10 0 


—— — 


Ih ll "oo „„ 


DEBTOR and CREDIT OR balanced. 


7 e 
Debtor to rent, &c. — - 50 6 0 
Creditor in goods ſodd —— p—_— 9. M- 


| 4 14 ©, 
Which is above ſixteen pounds a year per acre clear profit, for 
© the raiſing of liquoricee. | ts 
To finiſh this account it is plain, from what goes before, that 
* fifty ſhillings" an acre is allowed for the firſt winter's crop; but if 
the ground be ſowed with Michaelmas onions, carrots, lettuce, &c. 
„there ſeems to be no reaſon why all the three crops may not be 
& worth half as much, at leaſt, as the one ſummer's. And Er 
? f 66 e : 


„ good ſucceſs in all your undertakings, 
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« the ſame methods might be taken in other winters, when the ſtalks 
« are gone, as uſed to be done on beds, at leaft, as it's uſed in the 
« alleys of aſparagus plantations. And by this it appears, that if a 
4 planter was poſſeſſed of an hundred acres of liquorice, and had 
« avent for it, it would bring him in near two thouſand pounds a 
year, clear of all expences. But an hundred acres is too much for 


. one man; or in one county; and ſo no more of that. 


„ And thus, Sir, have J given you as good an account as J could, 
« concerning the raiſing of liquorice at Pomfret, at leaſt as good a 
« one as the time you gave me would allow ; though I am, I think, 
« pretty ſure that there 1s little or nothing omitted which is material, 
« and abſolutely neeeſſary to be known in this affair. I wiſh you 


. . 


« P. S. Our liquorice garths take up ſo many hands, at the time 


of year, that there are ſcarce any labourers to be got, at any 
& rate, for other works.” ee Py 
C HAP. LXVIII. 

Of ſaffron. 

8 AF F RON is a little plant, raiſed for a ſmall part of its 
flower. It has a ſingular aſpect when growing; a field of 
it, at the ſeaſon of flowering, looking like a garden. It is of 
the nature of thoſe flowers called crocus, from its Latin name; 
and it is not unworthy a place among the ornaments of a gar- 
den. The root is roundiſh, ſingle, and large. It is one of 
thoſe called bulbs, in all reſpects reſembling that of the garden 
crocus. It is covered with a brown ſkin, and has a tuft of 
fibres from the bottom. The leaves are numerous, narrow, . and 
Jong, like graſs, and of a dark green colour. The flower is 
fingle, it riſes from the midft of the root, and ſtands but a 
little height above the ground, but it is very large. The co- 
lour is a blueiſh purple, and in the midſt of it riſe thoſe par- 
ticular filaments, or blades, which are the ſaffron. | 

- We have given a particular account of the flowers of thoſe 
ſeveral plants raiſed for uſe in fields, and heretofore deſcribed ; - 
informing him of the nature and office of their ſeveral parts. 
This mult not be eſteemed a matter of uſeleſs nicety : we are 
to zive the ſame account now of the flower of the ſaffron, and 
without ſo much inſight as the farmer has by means of the for- 
mer deſeriptions, in the nature of the. ſeveral parts of flowers, 
it would not be eaſy to acquaint him what the ſubſtance we call 
ſaffron, which ſells at ſo great a price, and for the ſake of 
winch the plant is cultivated, truly and properly is. a 


| 
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The flower of the ſaffron plant ſtands in a kind of huſk, 


formed of one dry piece. The flower itſelf is formed of one 
leaf, which at the bottom has the ſhape of a tube, but in the 
body is divided into fix large oval parts, equal in ſize, and form- 
ing a kind of hollow veſſel ; within this hollow riſe three fila- 
ments, theſe are ſhorter than the flower itſelf, and have each a 
duſty button at the top, of the ſhape of an arrow head. In the 
center of theſe, and of the flower, grows the rudiment of the 


| | ſeed veſſel : this is of a roundiſh form. On the top of it ſtands 


one. filament, which is of the length of the three juſt deſcribed, 
but inſtead of a ſingle button on the top, this has there three 


large blades, which are rumpled and notched along the edges. 


Theſe are the ſaffron, Some have ſaid ſaffron is the filaments 
of the flower, but that is an erroneous expreſſion ; the fila- 
ments are properly thoſe three threads which riſe from the bot- 
tom, and ſupport the buttons, in which is contained the duſt 
for impregnating the young fruit ; but theſe three blades are di- 
ſtint from them in ſhape, nature, and office. They grow 
from the top of that ſingle thread which riſes from the fruit, 
and their buſineſs is to receive the duſt from thoſe buttons of the 
filaments, and to convey it to that thread through which it is 


_ - to reach the body of the fruit, and penetrating into its ſeveral 


cells, to impregnate the ſeeds. The twiſted, curled, and 
notched form of theſe three blades renders them very fit for the 
purpoſe of ſtopping this fine duſt, as it is ſhed on the burſting 
of the buttons of the filaments. The farmer's care reaches no 


farther than to the ripening of thoſe three blades : the time 


when theſe are in perfection is the period for gathering; and 
that is juſt before the buttons of the filaments burſt to diſ- 
charge their duſt, as | | 88 

Saffron is a native of many parts of Europe, but not of Eng- 
land, though it lives ſo happily with us by culture; that the 
Engliſh ſaffron is allowed to be the fineſt in the world: and we 
are ſuppoſed, from the excellence of that article, to be able to 
make the famous Venice treacle, in as great perfection here, 
as they can in Italy. They have the advantage over us in the 
vipers, which are one ingredient, and are more full of virtue as 
well as of poiſon in the hotter countries, but we have as much 
the preference in ſaffron. Mo 

The Alps and Pyrenzan mountains are the places where ſaf- 
fron is moſt frequent wild ; we have a plant not unlike it wild 
on the ſides of ſome of our Welch mountains. Dr. Dillenius has 
given 2 figure of it, in his edition of Ray's Synopſis of the Eng- 


liſh plants, but it is not the ſame with the true ſaffron : its 


Lower, which is of the ſize of that of wood ſorrel, grows on 


a ſtalk 


th 
i 
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* 


a ſtalk whereon are ſeveral ſhort leaves, this ſhews it to be eſ- 


ſientially different, All plants thrive better on being removed 
from a poorer to a richer land. This is the caſe with faffron ; 


for when brought from the bleak and barren mountains of other 
parts of Europe, to the rich and ſheltered plains of Britain, 'it 
out-grows by may degrees its natural condition. i 
C HAP. LXIX. 
| Of the proper ſoil for ſaffron. + 
8 AF F RON is cultivated but in few places. Some parts 
of Eſſex, and the neighbourhood of a town thence called 
Saffron Walden, in Cambridgeſhire, are in a manner the only 
ſpots of this fertile iſland, where it is raiſed. An attempt was 
made not long ſince in Surry, but without ſucceſs: on 1 
of Mr. James Ogilvie, who was a principal proprietor, I found 
the ignorance of thoſe who undertook the work, was the cauſe 
of the miſcarriage. Saffron is a nice article, but with due care 


it is leſs hazardous than many others. It delights in a warm 


flat fituation, but will thrive better in open fields than incloſures. 
The fences uſed about it are to be conſtructed accordingly. 
The proper ſoil is a rich light earth, improved by manures ; 


It may eaſily be too wet or too rank, but it cannot be too much 


enriched by mellow dung, or too much prepared by tillage. A 
very rich loam is a good natural ſoil; or a mellow earth in 
which there is ſome quantity of ſand : for that ſoil alone is too 
often damp ; and this is a fault of the worſt kind, as it will rot 
the roots. Care ſhould be taken alſo to examine the bottom, 
for a leſs proper ſoil, with a good bottom, will favour the 


growth more than a better, with what is bad underneath, 


For the culture of liquorice there is required a great depth of 


good mould, and a hard gravel is the beſt bottom: for faffron 


this depth is not needful ; but the nature of the bottom is' of 
great conſequence, A hard gravel is beſt ; and the worſt of 
all others is clay. If it happen that this lie under a deep ſoil it 


is very prejudicial, but if it be covered only with a thin coat of 


good earth, though that coat would be ſufficient otherwiſe, yet 
with the clay bottom it will by no means anſwer. The rea- 
fon of this is, that clay bottoms hold water, which is prejudi- 
cial to ſaffron. Next to a gravel bottom, chalk is the moſt 
favourable, this is the bed that lies under the foil in many 


places about Saffron Walden, 
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0 HAP. LXX. a 1's 
of preparing the ground for aten. 


8 AF F R ON requires to have the ground prepared at ſome 

expence. Indeed the richeſt crops in general demand the 
greateſt preparation. Open fields do better for it than encloſed 
countries. © In thoſe places, the beſt method is to take a piece 
of ground that has been fallowed, and that has had a crop 
that has not greatly exhauſted it before. No growth exhauſts 
land leſs than barley; rn IA let the farmer prefer fuch 
land to any other, - 

The ſaffron is to be planted i in the beginning of Suh: but the 
preparation of the ground muſt be begun in March. Toward 
the end of that month let him begin by plowing, and that in 
a particular manner. The ground muſt. be plowed deep, and 
the furrows drawn very cloſe to one another. This brings all 
the parts of the ſoil together, and gets them all quickly into a 
perfect and good tillage. When the foil is thus broken, it is 
to lie ſix weeks to enjoy the benefit of the dews, rains, ſun, 
and air; and after this is the time of laying on manure. This 
muſt be well rotted dung, if it were freſh, it would not mix 
with the ſoil ; and it would-be too rank for this tender growth. 
The dung and foil will readily mix together ; and it muſt be 
the farmer's chief. care, that one parcel of the ground have no 
more dung than another. The quantity of dung is five and 

twenty load to an acre. The labourers muſt ſpread it equally 
cover the ground, and it is then to be plowed: this anſwers 
the purpoſe of the ſpade in gardening. 
In this condition the ground is to lie till the third week' in 

June. And the laſt preparation for the root is then to be made 
by plowing again in this manner. The whole is to be carefully 
turned and made fine, and between every breadth of a pole, 

that is ſixteen feet and a half, there is to be left a broad 
trench. This ſerves to divide. the lands, and for a place to 

throw the weeds. The ground is thus laid out for the crop, 
and nothing remains but to defend it from cattle. Hedges are 
not required, becauſe a ſlighter fence will ſerve; and the ſaffron 
will thrive the better for not being ſheltered. The beſt fence is 
a a range of hurdles ; or alight dead hedge; it mult. be tight at 
the e bottom, for lum are fond of eating the ſaffron. 


CHAP, LXXI. 
"Of the choice of roots far planting, 


WM A FFRON roots. are always to be had in abundance, for 
it encreaſes greatly, Once in three years every. planter 
| takes 
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takes up his roots, and an acre yields him from twenty to thirty 
quarters of clean ones. "Theſe are ſold by the buſhel, The 
owner picks out the beſt before he ſells any to his neighbours, 
and it is the buſineſs of the purchaſer to get after this as good as 
The firſt article is ſoundneſs. Some ſell them as they are 
picked up out of the ground; but this is a ſlovenly and care- 
les method often injurious to the owner, and always hazar · 
dous to the purchaſer. We ſhall adviſe our planter to have his 
roots picked and cleaned for himſelf; and to purchaſe of ſuch 
as have uſed the ſame method. If he cannot get ſuch, he muſt 
take them as they run, but they ought to come ſo much the 
cheaper ; and he muſt pick and clean them, before he commits 
them to the ground. We would have him proceed with cer- 
tainty, and there can be none where many of the roots 
may fail. 552 | 5 
Roots ought to come much cheaper when bought rough, not 
only becauſe many may be bad, but there will be a great deal 
of dirt, waſte matter, and old ſkins that fill up the meaſure. 
However, if the price be proportioned to the condition, and 
care taken afterwards in examining and cleaning them; ſome- 
times it may prove the beſt purchaſe, for the careleſs owner 
may thus ſell his beſt roots, and the new planter may get ſuch 
as he could not have bought otherwiſe. The roots of ſaffron 
are judged of by their ſize, weight and ſhape. © The largeſt 
and heavieſt are beſt : let the buyer avoid little light ſkinny 
roots; and when he looks over his purchaſe, let him throw 
out the lighteſt ; for it is better to loſe them, than to be diſap- 


pointed by depending on them. Thoſe are beſt which when 


picked have the ſmootheſt and brighteſt coat. After this let 
him preſs ſome of them gently between his finger and thumb, 
and break others. In preſſing they ſhould be found firm and 


| ſpringy, for when flabby, they are in a condition of decay: 


when broken, they ſhould be full of a rich freſh juice. 

There is a great deal in the ſhape of the roots. The large 
and fine roots are all rounded or flatted, and the ſmall ones 
ſhould be in ſome degree of the ſame form. They never can 


be ſo plump, ſo round, or fo regularly ſhaped as thoſe full 


grown ones, but the more like them the better. Many are 
long and run to a point. The people in the ſaffron counties 


_ diſtinguiſh them by the name of ſpiggots ; and always reject 


them. The intereſt of the farmer is, that his plants flower the 
firſt year, and the pointed roots never do ſo. The others often 
will lower when very ſmall: fo that the planter need not reject 


a very ſmall root, provided it be of a right ſhape, and freſh, ' 


pluwp, and thriving. | CHAP, 


CH A P. IX. 
Of planting the ſaffron. 
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to ſuch a ſlight bulb. This being now underſtood, and the 
roots plentiful enough, they are planted ſo near that about four 
hundred thouſand are required for an acre. Sixteen quarters 
contain about four hundred thouſand, and this is the moſt pro- 
fitable quantity to plant. FS 5 2 
The farmer may make the trial with a ſmgle acre. If he 
chuſe to keep more land in this growth afterwards, three acre- 


inſtrument uſed for planting is a ſpade made narrower than the 

common kind, and lighter ; with a clean blade and a ſharp 
edge. This they call a ſpit, or a ſpit ſhovel. To every man 
who has his ſpit ſhovel for opening the ground, there are to be 
two women with roots in their aprons. The man goes firft, 


and with his ſpit raiſes three or four inches of earth, and throws 


it about half a foot before him. The women follow, and dex- 
terouſly taking the roots one by one out of their aprons, place 


them in the fartheſt edge of the trench, which he makes in the 
manner already mentioned. The diſtance of the roots in the - 


row is three inches : cuſtom will lead the women to do this 
very equally. EE | 


When one row is laid in, the ſpitter prepares for another, | 
and at the ſame time covers theſe. He works croſſwiſe of the 


ridge, and when he has thus gone once a- croſs it, and the roots 


are in, he begins from the edge where he is, and works back 


again. He makes a new trench as the firſt, and the earth he 
throws up he turns in over the row juſt planted. All the care 
is, that he begin his trench at ſuch diſtance from the edge of 
the laſt, that it may be as far from the roots to be planted in 


the new one to thoſe in the other, as it is from one to another 
of thoſe roots in the row: for the meaning of his work is, that 


there be an edge of a trench left by his ſecond courſe a-croſs 
the ridge, juſt three inches diſtant from the firſt planted row. 
As he turns the earth of this trench over the roots of the other, 
he will leave the edge that is to be planted juſt in a way to be 
covered in by the earth of the next trench, and ſo on. Fhis 


is what he is to do at every return, crofling the ridge at every | 


three inches till the whole be finiſhed. . 
The women follow him as in the firſt, and 


leave the roots 


planted, but naked, for him to cover; the next trench affords 


the mould for covering them; and when the ſpitter has gone 


through 


W H E N ſaffron roots were more ſcarce, the planters uſed to 
i ſet them at conſiderable diſtances; but this is not eſſential 


pieces are the moſt proper, for they are eaſieſt managed. The 
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through one ridge he begins upon another. When he has done, 
all lies even, and the ground is planted with roots three inches 
diſtant eyery a & His care muſt be to cut exactly and evenl 
to the true depth, and by that means to leave a level, ſound, 
and undiſturbed bottom for the roots to ſtand upon. If there 
be any haggling it will hurt their growth; and as he knows on 
which edge the roots are to be placed, let him be careful to 
my keep the bottom particularly even there. A good workman * 
Ik will have a bottom as even as if it had been flatted by art. 
ES The ſetters muſt place the roots directly and evenly upon 
their bottom. The great care in the art of planting lies there, 
and if once ſo placed, the earth that is fo light in itſelf, and 
falls ſo lightly over them, will not diſturb them. When things 
are done in haſte, they are ſeldom done with care. The plant- 
ns ers in the ſaffron countries are very ready and expeditious, but 
RN ſte eye of the owner ſhould be upon them to ſee they do all 
1 - Properly. WES 30 ES 
8 CH AP. LXXIII. | 
¶ managing . ſaffron while in the ground. 


| 5 roots being got into the ground in the beginning of 
4 July, the planter has no occaſion to think of them for two _ 
months. They are to be left to nature; gradually to ſwell, 
and to open thoſe pores at which they are to take in noutiſh- 
ment, to ſhoot ſome fibres, and to receive the juices of the 
earth, In the beginning of September the ground may be 
_ cleaned, and broke on the ſurface. This will aſſiſt the puſh- 
ing of the ſhoot ; but if it be done too ſoon, the earth that by 
its lightneſs would have aſſiſted in the forming and ſending up 
the ſhoot will too ſoon grow ſad again; and if the operation be 
deferred till the ſhoot is got to ſome length in the ground, 
though it does not appear above it; the inſtrument will cut 
them off, F 1 
In the beginning of September let the planter examine the 
ſtate of the roots by opening the ground. Let him take up 
two or three in different places, and he will ſoon ſee whether 
they be in a condition for the operation. He muſt make the 
trial in different parts of the ground, becauſe from particular 
[ accidents ; if he made his trial only in one place, he might be 
i _ deceived in judging from that of the whole field. The exact 
condition of the roots for this' operation, is when they have 
made their ſhoot upwards, and it looks freſh, juicy and white, 
and has its point within an inch and a half of the ſurface. This 
is the, exact time. It will be out of the way of the inſtru- 
ments; and yet ſo near the ſurface, that the dews and = 
x N oy | ee WL 
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Will enrich and feed it ſo richly, and a fer e more bring it 
all oyer the field up above the urface of the gro e le 
The operation to be performed is a N handh 
The hoes ould, be of: the uſual breadth; but a little — 5 
Caution muſt be given che hoers to' tread lightly, and cut care- 
fully. Their buſineſs, is 2 eut an inch or leſs into the ground, 
| deſtroying all weeds, and looſening, the ; ſurface. The hoers 
ate to be followed by: xakers, Who muſt have the ſame caution 2 
of treading 1 and muſt rake off the weeds cut up by the 
hovrag:4 into eep furro or trench mate at the edge of: each 
Tn he rakers level the ſurfate, ſo that when this is over; 
thin-whale, field looks again like a garden 3 with the borders 
new iug up. If there come gentle ſhowers, the owner 
account himſelf happy. His field will remain. but a little n 
naked; and he will en de uit, of. his induſtry, in n a regular 
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HE habende will underſtand the reason — 
tion, not to wound the top of the ſhoot, when he ſhall 1 
be informed that this is the rudiment of the ſiower itſelf. An n 
inzury to it would be irrecoverable. The practioe of hoeing is 
the more eſſential, becauſe there is nothing to receive the = i 
nouriſhment; it Tupplies: but the flower, and no part of the 14 
flower ſhews fo: plainly the effect of a ſupply, as thoſe three 
plades vrhich are the ſubſtance called ſaffron. They will:ſhew y 
themſelves in the flower, however poor the plant may be; but | 
they will be thin and light in poor ground; and they will grow Fi 
fat, thick, and rich, in proportion às the ſoil is better, oer | | 
more improved by art. Therefore taking all means to ſupply 4 
the roots with nouriſhment in the beginning of September, 1 
when they are riſing to flower, is of all things the moſt eſſen- = 
tial in the management of ſaffron ; not only the weight, that 9 
is, the quantity of the produce, depends upon this fatneſs of 
. theſe blades, but its virtue, and its good appearance in the | 
cake. The price of ſaffron, 1 well as the HA News. 
upon this article wilt oo ira ty 
A few days after this ack wil 4855 the young ſhoots. of 
the crop, and that their regularity will make a very pretty ap- 
pearance; a little time more will ſhew theſe ſpires all openi 1 
into flowers, and then the proſpect is agreeable. indeed. The 1 
ſaffron plant is one of the flowers called crocus's; and is infe- * 4 
rior to few of them in beauty. The field is, according to dur 1 
method, planted with all the . * a wlan; z there is | 
Me ©} III. O not 5 
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not left the leaf of u ſingle weed by the hoers and the rakers ; 
and the flowers nw open in all their glory. A fight pleaſing 
in the greateſt degree to the owner, who with the beauty ſees 
the advantage. & ſoon as the flowers are open they are to be 
_ and the threads are to be picked out and ſeparated. 
This is a buſineſs that may be performed at home; therefore 
tis not neceſſary to attempt it in the field. The whole flower 
is to be gathered there, and the reſt to be done afterwards. 
The ſun and air have a great effect upon the flowers, and even, 
upon the leaves of plants; we fee them firm and plump in a 
morning, when they are full of the refreſhment of the dew 3 
at noon, if the fun have had power, they flag and grow lank 5; 
und toward evening they begin to recover their look of health 
This natural change affects nothing more than this plant; 
and no part of this ſo much as the blades within the flower. 
Theſe are plump in the morning; they grow thin by noon, 
and they do but indifferently recruit themſelves in the evening, 
the completion of this is reſerved to the dews of the night : 
therefore early morning is the only time in which they are per- 
fectly fine. The planter muſt ſend in a proper number of 
hands at day-break as ſoon as the flowers of the ſaffron appear, 
and thefe muſt gather till about nine in the morning. All the 
flowers of ſaffron in a field, do not appear together: little ac- 
eidents occaſion ſome plants in the ſame field to be earlier, and 
ſome later in flowering. This is a great advantage: it would 
de impoſſible, if they all burſt forth together, that they could 
de gathered properly: but theſe accidents protract the time 
ſeveral days; fo that the flowers of one morning being gather- 
end, there is a freſh ſupply open for the next. „ A ng 
| There is no exact degree of opening, at which theſe flowers 
_ muſt be gathered, The faffron is beſt in thoſe which are juft 
ſeparated at the tops, or are juſt opening into the full bloom, 
but they may be gathered before or a little after this period. 
© Thoſe flowers which diſtinguiſh themſelves by their full colour, 
whether they are fading or not quite opened, are to be gather- 
ed. Each of the gatherers muſt have his bafket on his arm, 
and no other preparation is neceſſary. Drunken labourers are 
at all times to be avoided, but they are to be moſt dreaded on 
this. There is danger, that in gathering ſuch a part of the 
ſaffron as is fit, more may be trodden down. The want o 
light, and the careleſſneſs of the gatherers, are the two things 
to be feared. This work falls out at a time when people are 
ſober, if they ever be ſo; but there are ſuch thorough ſots that 
they ſhould be examined. Though they are ready at * 
| — 1 | | | they 
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they muſt not be ſent into the ground till it is well light : they 
are then to be paſted in different ſpots ; to gather all the rips 
1 ar nr OY 3 890 3 e $ 9 
As theſe people pick up the flowers one by one, they are to 
drop them lightly into their baſkets. All ds art oF leone 
is, that they lay hold on the lower part. The flower comes 
off more entire when taken by this part; and not touching it 
near the top, the uſeful blades which grow in the upper part, 
are not injured by the preſſure. Toward nine, or half an hour 
after nine, the gatherers ſhould deſiſt. The great care is to 
adaptz the number to the work. If they be too few they muſt 
ſtay till they have done, even if it keep them within an hour 
of noon ; but as there is a loſs to the ſaffron in this, the plan- 
ter ſhould take care to ſend in a larger number next day. T he 
next morning all are to be ready at the ſame hour, and the 
gathering is to be performed in the ſame manner. This is to 
be continued regularly till the whole Lanes 4 of ſaffron has. 
flowered, and all its produce has been regularly collected. 
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agother; but when each works ſeparate, though all ate at the: 


With 


ſame table, the ſenſe that he is to anſwer . what he: does, 
will keep him diligent. ROE 
Tbe part to be. picked out, being the three. Made if — 
flower, there may be faults on either ſide. That of careleſſ-⸗ 
neſs in ſexvants is moſt frequent, they not taking out the whole 
of theſe lades ; and on the other hand, che avarice of the 
maſter makes him ſometimes inſiſt on their taking out more, 
PEPE. a piece of the filament to which they grow, along 
em, by laying hold of it too low. The: firſt defrauds 

pim of à part of his quantity, the other debaſes the value of 
the ſaffron. To prevent injury from the firſt, the owner muſt: 
have his eye upon the work; and ſometimes look into the pick 


1 ſaffron i in the diſhes, and ſometimes into the flowers thrown 
down upon the floor. There is a certain way of knowing when 


the work is rightly performed : this is by obſerving the bottoms: 
of the blades. The deſign, is, that theſe be all nipped away 
together, by pinching off the top of the filament juſt below: 


Where 1 are inſerted. If the three blades do not hold toge 


ther, * have been taken off too high, and he has loſt a part 


a long ſtring to As they grow, hanging from their baſe; by 0 
which, he knows he has. more ery" ould, to the 1 5 25 : 


ople. a to be employed'on 
3 in; the Tie on countries, * the uſe of — : 
theſe nails lovg and in good onder; and they commonly do it _ 
at de r. HOW: as * little article in this is of 3 | 


RO 25 as as mo for they will go . their work K wich 

fore Jo! 0 by being thus provided againſt the time, with this 
patural implement. Let the owner look carefully into the flow- 
ers they throw down. If he ſee the filament left at its whole 
5 or I agarly ſo, med its end pinched off clean and 


r „ 
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ſharp without bruiſing, he need not look into the diſh of that 
picker to ſee his faffron : tis certain from this, that the valuable 
part is taken out clean, entire, and well. If he find parts of 
the three blades remaining on the top of the filament in ſome 
of the flowers, and a great deal of the filament en in 
_ ethers, he will know, that in the one caſe he is efriuded of 
A part of his produce, and in the other, that he has a diſadvan- _ 
tageous addition. This careful inſpection will keep the people 
at their duty, ànd make thoſe honeſt through fear, who would 

not be ſo in principle. None but he who has obſerved it, can 
CTonceive the difference there is between ſervants who work un- 

der the eye of à careful maſter, and thoſe who are in the pay 


of a negligent perſon, who leaves them to themſelves. 
te ef c e © 6 Ee 
5 a „ % nnn, of 5; 
T E manner of picking ſaffron for one day, is applicable 
to every day. The people are ſent out to gather the flow- 
ers riſen in the morning, they unload themſelves two haurs be- 
fore noon, and are employed in picking out the ſaffron during 
the remainder of the day. Thus they are to proceed till the 
whole crop be gathered, and the whole quantity of the blades 
picked out. This is the ſaffron, we left it in their ſeveral diſhes, 
ſeparated as clean, and kept as pure as the nice eye of the on- 
er could obtain it, and we are now to inform him in what man- 
ner it is to be prepared for ſale. Thefe blades of ſaffron would 
ſoon dry if left to themſelves : this would rob them of a part 
of their virtue; and of a great deal of their weight, The 
 -OWner is to ſell them by weight, and will have a price propor- 
tioned to their condition. The method of preparing is by preſ- 
ſing them together into large cakes, with the aſſiſtance of a 
Might degree of heat. This forms them into compact maſſes, 
which remain long in a damp or ſoft condition, retaining the 
full flavour and colour they had while in the flower. It is thus 
tze druggiſt or dealer expects to buy them; and he will always 
give a price proportioned to the degree of perfection with which 
this work has been performed. All that regards the manage“ 
ment of ſaffron is nice, but this is the moſt nice of all. Some 
heat is abſolutely needful, but ever ſo little beyond the due de- 
gree is hurtful; and a little careleſſneſs in the management may 
burn the ſaffron, after which no art can bring it to be wortng 
The drying of ſaffron is effected by means of a kiln, but 
this is of eaſy ſtructure, and ſmall. We have ſaid extream 
care is ne ceſſary, very little * care is neceſſary; vari 


let not the owner, Who reaſonably ex 
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xs ſo large a profit, 
ſpare that. The kiln ſhould not be erected in a fixed manner, 
becauſe it will be convenient to move it from place to place; 
and the degree of fire to be uſed is ſo moderate, that there is 


yo. need of hard or heavy materials 9 
Let the huſbandman provide a large, broad, and thick plank. 
Let him ſupport this upon four ſtrong legs, that it may ſtand 
firm, but not fix theſe to the floor, nor the plank to the wall : 
let it be as a moveable table, that he may carry it any where, 
as he ſhall have convenience or occafion,. The legs are to be 
Hort, and ſo contrived that they may Rand very ſteady. The 
outſide of the kiln is to be made of eight pieces of ſound wood, 
about three inches thick, in form of a frame upon the plank, 
This frame is to grow gradually wider, all the way from the 
bottom to the top, which is to be done by ſetting the pieces 
ſloping. Its beſt breadth at the bottom is a foot; and it 
ſhould be near twice that at the top. The height ſhould be a- 
bout equal to the width at the top. Two and twenty inches 
high, and two and twenty inches broad at the top, and twelve 
inches at the bottom, is the uſual dimenſion of the kiln for 


ſaffron in Cambridgeſhire ; and this ſize and proportion is fa 


convenient, that it would be idle to think of making any inno- 
vation. On the foreſide of this frame there is to be a hole 
eight inches wide, and about four inches above the ſurface of 

the plank. The uſe of this is to introduce the fire. And over 
all the reſt there is to be a covering of laths, of the beſt and 
evenneſt kind that can be procured; and care js to be taken to 
lay them regularly, evenly, and pretty cloſe together ; they are 
t be nailed to the frame, and then they ate to be plaiſterec 


cover on hoth ſides. The planks are alſo to be covered very 


thick at the bottom with the ſame plaiſter, which when dry 
makes a kind of hearth and ſides for the reception of the firs. 


A hair cloth is to be ſtretched over the top or wideſt part, 


Which is what they call the mouth of the kiln ; this is to be 
fixed to the ſides of the frame, and alſo to two rollers, or 
moveable pieces of wood, which are turned by a kind of 


Bae, and ferve to ſtrain and tighten the hair cloth on oc- | 
ation. F EIS Fee 


When the kiln js thus fax prepared, let the huſbandman lay 


in readineſs a couple of ſmaath and thick boards, a little larger 


in length and breadth than che top af the kiln ; and with theſe 
a clean thick blanket, and a quire of white * er. Let a 
yuantity of ſmall and fine charcoal be {et by the in, to make 


Ladd keep up the fire, This muſt be clean and free from knots, | 
ang in this choice of it a great deal of danger is gyoided, The 


ered 


due quantity of fire for this purpoſe, nor will they be injured, 
; whatever be the condition of the charcoal: but this is not the 


caſe with the ſaffron z that requires not only a very gentle, but 


a very equal heat: it is eaſily d ; and no fuel will 

up ſo equal and quiet a heat as fine even grained charcoal. 

Buch as is knotty, and of the nature of what they calb in Lon- 
don old coal, is fiercer, but that quality is not wanted on this 


occaſion : it burns irregularly, the knots being always leſs char- 


red, by reaſon of their hardneſs, than the intermediate parts. 
The fire, with the ſame fuel, is ſtronger at ſome moments and 
| weaker at others, which will affect the ſaffron irregularly, and 
the knotty part often crack and fly, the ſparks from which will 
be apt to burn the hair cloth, and do other e 
Every thing being in readineſs, let ſome charcoal be lighted, 
to put into the kiln: then let half a dozen ſheets of paper be 
evenly laid upon the hair cloth: upon theſe let the picked fafs 

| fron be laid three inches thick, and ſpread very regularly, juſt 
as it comes from the pickers hands, and without any preſſing t 
that is to come afterwards, when the ſaffron is more in a con- 
dition to bear it, and is to form it into thoſe thin and come 
pact cakes.in which we ſee it. When the ſaffron is thus ſpread 


aper are to be ſpread over it; and then the blanket is to bs 
Fidel and doubled, fo 3s to bring it to a little more than the 


upper range of papers, and the fire is to be then put inta 


che kiln. A few pieces of ready lighted charcoal are firſt to ba 


ut in at the ſquare hole in the front, and upon and about 
eſe are to be laid more pieces, all of them ſmall : for large 


| mere burn unequally, 24 that it is never poſſible to keep the . 


re at any regular 


_. Chemiſts know this article of keeping up R 3 13 


| ſmall charcoal perfectly, and all others ſhould learn of them on 


this occaſion. When they have nice operations, they firſt breals 


their picked charcoal into pieces of the bigneſs of 2 wallnut. And 
this is the proper method of acting in this article of drying the 
ſaffron, The quantity of fire muſt be proportioned to the 


: 22 of ſaffron. Tis impoſſible to convey any notion of 


in words; all the terms on this occaſion being compriſed in 


two, great and little. The fire muſt be of the latter kind, but 


yet it muſt be enough to affect the ſaffron; the beſt method of 
acquainting the unexperienced, is to tell him what is the de- 
ſign of it. The thing to be done is not the drying the ſaffron 
at once, for that would n ern it; but to give it ſuch a 
8 ; by + 


degree 
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plaiſtered bottom and ſides of the kiln will very well bear the 


fize of the top of the kiln, This blanket is to be laid upon the . _ 


— 
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degree of heat at firſt, as will diſpoſe it to grow damp. This 
is a certain conſequence of its being warmed and covered up, 
and this is what the people in the faffron countries call ſweat- 
ing of it. This is the degree of heat required, and hence the 
owner will judge what is to be the ſtrength of the fire. He will 
ä find, by the condition of the whole, whether it be right. The 
WM, firſt hour is the moſt critical of all the time of drying. The 
NN fire is required to be ſtronger than at any other time, though 
| then but moderate, What is called ſweating of ſaffron, is 


IB) raiſing ſome moiſture out of the blades, by a gentle heat, which 

IM being detained by the covering of the paper and the blanket, 

WL is returned upon the ſaffron again, and there works by ſoften- 

Ini ing and mellowing the blades ; ſo that they are, after a time, ; 
L 1d diſpoſed to unite by a gentle preſſure, and to form together one 
TTT 


When there has been ſuch a fire as ſerves properly, conti- 
nued for half an hour, the board we have directed to be in 
readineſs is to be laid over the folded blanket, and a large 
weight is to be laid upon this. The mellow and ſoft matter is 
thus preſſed by degrees; and preſently, from a body of three 
inches thick, as it was at firſt, is reduced to an inch in thick- 
neſs. The fire is then to be a little leſſened. The heat and 
preſſure now operate together, and the cake continually be- 
comes thinner and more compact, and: is kept in a condition of 
moiſture' wherein it blends perfectly in all its parts; ſo that it 
--« advances by degrees, toward the condition wherein it is to be 
_ * finally made up. When this degree of heat has been kep - 
an hour, the huſbandman is to turn the cake of ſaffron. This 
he is to do in the following manner. The blanket and board, 
with' its weight, are all to be taken off; and the papers are 
then to be raiſed up, looſening the ſaffron where it ſticks to 
them: then the papers are to be laid on again, coyering the 
cake as before, and then a thin board is to be thruſt in between 
the hair cloth of the kiln, and the lower parcels of papers: theſe 
are what were firſt ſpread upon the hair cloth, and they now 
lie cloſe under the ſaffron. When a board is compleatly got 
under theſe papers, the cake of ſaffron lies upon it, and may 
be eaſily turned. This is to be done carefully, and the whole, 
with the new ſpread upper papers, is to be laid again evenly 
upon the hair cloth of the kiln. When that is done the board 
ji] which ſerved for turning it is to be taken away, and the blanket, 
| HYoubled as before, is to be laid over it; the board for preſſure 


Every thing is now in the ſame condition as at firſt, except 
that the cake is turned, and the ſame degree of heat is to be 


/ 
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reſerved in the kiln; that there was the laſt half hour, which 
is ſomething gentler tan the firſt, In this manner the cake is 
to lie one hour: at the end of that time the weight, board, 
alid blanket are to be taken off, and the cake is to be- raiſed; 
freed from the papers, and examined. If there be no miſchief 
done now, the danger is over, for theſe two firſt hours have all 


the hazard; for the reſt of the time, leſs heat is needful, and 


all the care neceſſary is frequent turning. We will ſuppoſe 
the cake of ſaffron well managed, and to have paſſed through 
the operation of the two firſt hours. It is then to be turned and 
laid on again, and a gentle heat kept up. This heat muſt be 
preſerved as equally as can be for two and twenty hours, and 
the ſaffron muſt be turned every half hour during that time: 
when this is over, it is in the right form, and is fit for ſale. It 
is to be wrapped up in a bladder, oiled on the outſide, and 
that is to be again wrapped up in leather, and then the whole 
in flannel. This care keeps it in the due condition, till required 
by the purchaſer, it remaining moiſt and tough, without the 
loſs of colour, taſte, weight, or virtue. This is ſufficient, if 
there be a ready market upon the ſpot; but if the owner be 
obliged to keep it ſome time, the proper ſecurity is to put the 
whole - partel thus wrapped up and covered, into a leaden or 
d eee ee r . aiot tre to 
lier , 3 - 97s oo » 4 -- Dag Ree 6 
8 b 8 Of managing the latter gatherings of ſaffron... .. 512 
1 E huſbandman is to ſend gatherers every morning, ſo long 
as any nümber of flowers appear upon the field; and ac- 
cording to various accidents, there will be ſome plants forward - 
er and ſome later than the een of the reſt, by ſeveral 
days. On this depends a diſtinction between the better and a 
wWorſe kind of ſaffron. Thoſe flowers which open before! the 
generality of the others, are finer than the reſt, for their for- 
Wardneſs is owing either to the ſtrength of the roots, or the 
particular richneſs of the ſpot. The fineneſs of theſe flowers 
conſiſts in the largeneſs and plumpneſs of the chives; and theſe 
may ſtand to be gathered with thoſe of the ſucceeding morning, 
if not enough to ſend for alone, becauſe thoſe rich blades will 
ſupport themſelves in good condition for ſome time after the 
flower is o n. PhER are the richeſt kind of ſaffron, and 
they are mixed with the reſt, giving a value to the whole. 
On the other hand, there are quantities of the plants which 
ſtanding on poorer ſpots, or under ſhelter, or from the ſmall- 
nefs of the roots, flower later than the generality. As the 
blades are in the more forward plants richer than the reſt," they 
e | | are 
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are in theſe poorer, and it is not to the advan:age of the owner 
to mix them with the rvſt of his produce; becauſe theſe would 
diminiſh the price, more than their quantity would make 
amends. He is to look upon theſe late gatherings as a parti- 
IK! Kular kind of ſaffron, inferior to the reſt, and conſequently to 
0 de made up ſeparately; but ſtill it is very well worth his carey 
1 the worſt fafron bringing a large price in proportion to any 
other produce. Let him make the gatherers take up every 
flower, and ſee all picked with the ſame care as the others. 
When the kiln is ready, he is to ſpread his papers over the hair 
cloth, and then lay on this ſaffron, to the thickneſs of four in- 
ches. When the ſaffron is ſpread, the next thing in the fine 
kinds is to cover it with other papers and the blanket ; but in 
this a little ſmall beer muſt be ſprinkled in among it, from the 
end of a clean bruſh. The ſmall beer ſhould be clear and ſtale, 
and a bewl of it ſtanding by, the bruſh is to be dipped in, and 
when taken out and drained a little, the handle of it is to bg 
ruck agaioft a ſtick, held in the left hand, by which means the 
beer that is left among the hair will be ſcattered in very ſmall 
drops among the looſe ſaffron. JJ 
The fire is now to be put in, and it ſhould be rather le 
than is uſed. for the fine ſaffron. The ſprinkling with the 
bruſh is to be repeated from time to tune, till there be a 
deal of beer got in and perfectly mixed, and till the effect of 
the heat begins to taiſe a little ſteam from it. At this time 
the upper papers are to be laid on, and the blanket upon them, 
and ſoon after the board and weight. Then the whole is to 
remain about five and forty minutes, when the board, blanket, 
and papers, are to be taken off, and it is to be turned as the 
other kind. The quantity of beer muſt be enough to moiſten 
the blades, without any running from them, and it will ſerve 
in the place of that natural moiſture they ſhould have: they 
will ſweat and ſoſten, and blend together, like the fine ſaffron, 
which they would not have done otherwiſe for want of due 
moiſture, Many things have been tried, but none anſwers this 
. purpoſe fo well as ſmall beer, Some ufe water, but that ſub» 
jects the cakes to mould: others have uſed white wine, but 
that draws away the colour of the ſaffron, and gives it to the 
papers; others have uſed ale, but that is too clammy : it is a 
very nice article, and af all things that have been tried, or 
haps ever can, there daes not ſeem. any that will anſwer ſo well 
as the old plain country practice of ſmall beer. This is a little 
ſtrengthened beyond water, and it has a little clammyneſs, theſe 
are enough, it will not grow mouldy ; it does not rob the ſaf- 
fron of its colour, and it gives a roughneſs which is nutte e | 
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| The cake. is to be dried, in the ſame manner as that of the ſiner 
ſaffron; but it is beſt to keep the fire throughout a little more 
gentle, and to let it lie fix or ſeven and twenty hour. 
Of certain particularities in the preparing of ſaffron. 

HY 8 OM E have attempted to alter the kiln for drying ſaffron, 
O and introduce new and particular methods for curing of the 
Cakes, but by all I have ſeen they are worſe than the old way. 

The firſt improvement that was attempted, was to lay a net- 
work of fine iron wire acroſs the top of the kiln, inſtead of the 
hair cloth. This was ſaid to have great advantages, the princi- 
pal was, that the ſaffron dried faſter, and with a ſmaller quan- 
tity of fuel. This is true, but we have ſhewn in many articles 
before, that there are ſavings, which are the greateſt loſles. 
The fuel uſed in drying ſaffron, is too trifling to deſerve 

naming ; and as to the article of time, what is the beſtowin 
a day and night upon a parcel of a D the value of 
which is ſo great. The diſadvantage that attends this method, 

is. more than the good by many degrees, the ſaffron is not 
enough defended from the abſolute force of the. fire > it burns if 
there be not the moſt exact care taken, and often in ſpite of all 
the care that can be. The cake dries quicker, but that is a 
fault; for the great benefit of the caking, is the time it will 
keep moiſt and good in that condition, and that is the effect of 
the thorough, ſoaking it gets in the ſlow drying. 
A A ſecond improvement is, the uſing linnen cloths inſtead of 
the papers laid over and under the ſaffron; there does appear 
a poſſibility of making an advantage of this, for the linnen falls 
cloſer, and preſſes more perfectly upon the ſaffron than the pa- 
per can; but we are not got at the compleat management. 
The cuſtom at preſent is to lay a parcel of papers upon the 
' hair cloth, then to ſpread the linnen over them, and upon that 
to lay the ſaffron, which they cover with the other linnen, and 
chen lay on the blanket; but there is an inconvenience in this, 
for the ſaffron dries too haſtily at top, and frequently has the 
marks of the cloth on both ſides, which hurt the ſmooth and 
rich appearance of it, and are not eaſily got off again. 
This is not to be rejected, as the wire covering, but im- 
proved. The method I ſhould propoſe is this. Let him have 
à few ſheets af thin fine paper, ſuch as in London is fold un- 
dier the name of thin — and ſome quires of the common 
cheap ſort beſide. I have found that for this common kind, 
hat are called the outſide quires of printed demy, are the fitteſt, 
mme are large and ſmooth, and not tog compact, Theſe _ 
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de bought for about foyr-pence a quire, and if there be fome 
9 


ſheets among them the matter is not much. I Would 


have the huſbandman fet out with ſome quires of this, a few 
ſheets of the thin poſt, and a couple of pieces of middling fine 
cloth; each ſo large as, when doubled, to be of the ſize of the 


hair cloth. Let him alſo have his blanket and other matters in 
zeadineſs.' Having ſtretched his hair cloth, let him lay upon it 
ſome ſheets of the demy paper, on theſe let him lay one'of his 


cloths doubled; and when he has ſpread and ftroaked this 


ſmooth, let him lay evenly upon it as much of the fing paper 


as will juſt cover it, cutting it into pieces for that purpoſe, ſo as 


to make an even bed for the faffron. On this let him lay his 


three or four inch thickneſs of ſaffron, as jt is of a finer or an 


| Inferior kind, and then cover the faffron with another even bed 
of ſingle fine paper, and lay the ſecond” double linnen cloth 


over that. Upon this let him lay on other ſheets of the dem 
paper, and then the blanket. This done let him proceed i 


the manner as already directed. He will thus have the advan- 


tage of the linnen, which is a real improvement without its in- 
out the marks of the cloth. = 
A third variation in the management o 


conveniencies, and will preſs his ſaffron into a fine cake, with- 


ſaffron at the kiln, 


is the uſing a ſtuffed pillow inſtead of the blanket, for covering 
4.4 


Y 


it. We name this under the title of a variation, becauſe it 


no-means deſerves the title of an improvement : for it has not 


one advantage over the other method, but is in every reſpect 
worle, The pillow is made of canvas, and filled with ſtraw. 


We' need ſay no more about a thing which we ſp utterly 
W ant, og To OS 16. e 
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9 Of the papers uſed in drying. ſaffron. |» 1 


E mention an article dependent upon the ſaffron trade, in 
V. which the owner has an advantage, but in which the 


1 
* 


abuſes are ſo great, that, in point of honeſty, he ought to be 


upon his guard, to diſcountenance fuch as practiſe them. Pa- 


pers are, in the common way of drying, ſpread under, and 


over the ſaffron. No the preſſure which connects the blades 


of ſaffron into a firm cake, cannot fail to diſlodge ſome of their 


juices: theſe are of a rich colour, and 1 ſtain the ſeveral 
7 


papers, penetrating through them as they lie one over ano- 


ther. Theſe papers, eſpecially fuch'as have lain next the cake, 
are ſtrongly impregnated not only with the colour, but the cor- 
dial virtues of the ſaffron, their taſte manifeſts this; and they . 
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very readily communicate their colour and qualities to liquors 
* poured on them. 8 £33 in B #4 5 113 $3 
The diftillers make ſevetal cordial waters, uſquebaugh of the 
yellow kind, and the. Jixe, which the teceipts order to be co- 
foured with ſaffron, or more properly ſpeaking, they order ſaf- 
fron to be put into them for its cordial virtues : the diſtillers 
finding there were papers thus ſtrongly tinged with err 
the common way of curing that commodity, bought them up 
and coloured their liquors, ſaving the price of ſo dear an arti- 
cle as. ſaffron. Had the abuſe ſtopped here the matter had not 
been very great, but the next ſtep was, that the apothecaries, 
or rather thoſe; retailers in London, who call themſelves chy- 
miſts, and very unhappily for the buyer, rob the apothecary of 
that part of his buſineſs, took theſe papers into their hands. 
Theſe perſons are ordered by their diſpenſatories, to make a: ſy+ 
rup of. ſaffron, by infuſing a large quantity of ſaffron in Brong 
white wine, and then melting the fineſt ſugar in it; but they 
pour a pint. of boiling water upon ORR of ſheets, of this 
paper, and ſweetning the ſtrained liquor with two Fund of 
middling ſugar; they ſell this as ſyrup- of ſaffron. . They are 
ordered to make a tincture of ſaffron alſo, of the fineſt ſaffron 
infuſed in wine, or any ſtronger liquor; but for this purpoſe - 
| theſe: people only dip ſome ſaffron papers in wine, or ſpitity 
hr” liquor is yellow enough, and this they fell for tincture / 
: | Oey ee ann Nr e 
They uſe theſe papers alſo on many other occaſions, defraud: 
ing the ſick of, that help the judgment of his phyſician would | 
have given. The ſaffron trade is hurt by this; and that; it 
would be their intereſt who raiſe it to join in a reſolution, that 
no. ſaffron paper ſhould ever be ſold. again. This can only be 
done by a joint reſolution to deſtroy all of them; and IL. am 
convinced that if they would have the ſpirit, they would find 
the price of ſaffron riie in one year, ſo as to make them ample. 


amends for what they would loſe in the ſale of the papers : | 
the demand muſt be greater,.and the trade would every way feel | 
the benefit of it, 1 


1 


If this cannot be braught about, let me adviſe the owner, to 
avoid thoſe wicked . which are uſed by too many, to 
give more colour to the fainter papers. This is done with other 
ingredients, not with ſaffron, I ſhall not name them, leſt I 
give inſtructions for à practice againſt which I write: but cer- 
tainly ſo much of this artifice is uſed at preſent, that the quan- 
tity of what are called ſaffron papers, uſed annually in London, 2 
zs ſix times as much as all that are fairly produced in a year. | 
This I mention as a farther caution to the ſaffron owners, for 
. 5 | Be = 
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it is ſtriking at the very root of the trade. They are fenfible 
that the demand is not what it uſed to be, and they may be aſ-. 
ſured this is the reaſon, oO 
2 theproduce of v feld of faffom. | 
THE firſt year affords the huſbandman but a moderate ad- 
vantage in this article: nay, ſometimes the crop is ſcarce 
worth the charge of gathering, picking, and curing ; but a field 
of ſaffron is planted for a three years 'continuance, and it is from 
the ſecond and third of theſe ſeaſons he is to expect that great 
advantage we have'told him there is in raiſing this commodity, 
Nothing is more uncertain than the quantity that ſhall be pro- 
duced the firſt year; ſometimes from a rood of the land there 


ſhalt not be gathered above a pound or two of freſh blades, and 
ſometimes lefs : fo that it will not pay charges; but from this 
duce: and at an average, where every thing has 3 


managed, and the ſeaſon moderate, the owner may e 
about five pounds. This will yield about one pound of ſaffron 
When prepared, and ready for ſale. . Ute 


This produce of the marketable ſaffron from the freſh blades, | 


is to be reduced to great exactneſs. If proper care be uſed; the 


owner may expect one pound of ſaleable ſaffron from every five 


of the firſt gatherings, and about a ſixth part leſs from the 
| pickings of the laſt flowers; thoſe who uſe ale have found; that 


than five pounds of the poor blades will yield a pound, but 


this is owing to a part of the clammy moiſture of the ale be- 


ing left in the cake, and the price is reduced more than the en- 
ereaſe of quantity compenſates. - On the other hand, fix pounds 
of the ſame freſh blades go to make a pound of pure ſaffron, 


| in the way we have directed; and this is a proof the ſmall 


beer aries away, only ſerving to moiſten and ſweat the ſaffron, 
and leaving little behind in the cake. The time that a three 
acre field of ſaffron will continue W is about four weeks. 
Three weeks of is yield the fine rich ſaffron, and the laſt week 
only yields ine poorer blades, which require that artificial ma- 


nagement we have named. The great profit ariſes from the 


two laſt crops : but the owner is not to underſtand, that the 
produce of thoſe two is equal. The ſecond yields a vaſt quan- : 
tity in proportion of the firſt ; and the third is the richeſt of all. 
The produce of ſaffron, taking in all the methods of advantage 
we have named, may be very moderately ſet down at four and 
twenty pounds of marketable ſaffron to the acre for the two 
Jaſt years, reckoned together. The firſt bears no os 
to theſe, but this is a vaſt profit, "CHAP - 


4 
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Of the management of the ſaffron field the two ſucceeding years. 


FHE owner, who has gathered his firſt crop, has very little 
trouble or expence to come. The roots retain their full 
vigour, and the ground having been ſo thoroughly prepared, 
will ſupply them with nouriſhment without fafther aſſiſtance; 

all he is to do is to deſtroy weeds, and to preſerve the roots 
from injuries. He muſt have the land hoed, and he muſt re- 


_ gard-the ſeaſon for the firſt ſhooting of the roots for flowering. 


As to the latter article, he has no care upon his bands but to 

Keep his fences good, that cattle, and PONY, hares, be 
kept out, for they are very apt to infeſt the ſaffron fields in 
As to the gathering, picking, and preparing the ſaffron, it 
muſt be the fame as at firſt, only as his crop will be much 
larger, he muſt employ a greater number of labourers ; and as 


He has more at ſtake, he ſhould not grudge to be more careful, 


in the over-looking every part of the work. The ſaffronmen 


in ſome places turn in their cattle after the leaves are fallen, to 


feed upon the weeds that =_ among them. But that practice 
runs counter to reaſon, Nothing is of more benefit to ſaffron 

than hoeing ; this is to be performed at a moderate. expence, 
and if repeated at proper times there will be none of this 
growth of weeds : and in the next place, if this have been o- 
mitted, and there be a growth that may ſerve the cattle a little, 


their. feet will diſturb the roots, and harden the ſoil. Nothing 
can be more beneficial to any crop than breaking the ground 
while it is growing The ſuffering it to be trod down by cattle 


has a contrary effect. 2 „55 
The longer a crop is in the ground, the more it will and 
in need of this operation; and the richer that crop is, the 
more it will deſerve it: now ſaffron is to ſtand three years, and 
is one of the richeſt crops a pou can bear ; for theſe reaſons 
Hoeing ought to be frequently repeated. The more compaſt 


. "the ground is, the leſs benefit it receives from the ſun, air, and 


rains. Therefore let the huſbandman frequently hoe his ſaf- 
fron fields, he will give a much larger ſhare of nouriſhment, 
and by deſtroying the weeds, he will make it all go to enrich 


the ſaffron. The more he hoes the ground the heavier the 


chives will be, that is, the more ſaffron he will have. The 


charge of 8 frequently will coſt ſomething. extraordinary, 
T per. cent. upon 


but he may be aſſured, he will gain two hundre 

all the money he ſhall expend in this manner: as there are few 
articles ſo profitable as ſaffron, there is ſcarce any in which there 
is room for more improvement. TE CHAP. 
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| S AFFI ON is to ſtand three years. The ne nas 


then done its utmoſt, and he is to break up the groun 


The profits would. naturally make him unwilling to give up. 


* 


ſuch an article, but he is far from being, under a neceflity of 


doing it, he muſt take up er preſent pl 
4 better way, "than ever to, 

condition of the e 1 whom he. bought his roots, and 
as be Will be able to upply others with ſuch as are to ſpare, he 


pl 5 
will know how to keep 76 belt for himſelf. , Whatever .may 


2 
antation; but he is in 
in another. He is now in the 


ba been his profiee in his firſt three years, he may promiſe | 
imſelf much greater in the following: becauſe he now ſets out 


rg: Enowledges and will be at all the needful expence 
e e W 


ith more freedom and ſpirit. As he will therefore 


not fail to chuſe his ground properly, and dreſs i it well, and will 
ſet out with ſuch a choice collectioi of roots as he never could 


have by. purchaſe, he may promiſe himſelf not only A 


much larger, but à much more certain and continual gain. 


He is now to ſet about the taking up and tranſplanting his 
roots, and either uſing all to enlarge his ſtock, or ſelecting 


What quantity of the beſt he pleaſes, and diſpoſing of the others 


as he at firſt bought them, to à certain advantage. If he chuſe 


to enlarge his plantations, let him firſt ſeparate his roots, the 
finer” from the inferior, as if it were for ſale; and let him 


throw awa af the very worſt. When he has made this diviſion, 
let him plat 


Let the farmer who is ers to enlarge under this 9 
conſider his ner circumſtances; let him ſee. whether he muſt 
not neglect ſomething eſſential, to fall ſo largely. into this,par- 
ticular; and finally, let him conſider the number of hands that 
are wanted, and where he ſhall find them. We do not mean 
to Aiſhearten him from enlarging his ſaffron grounds; but 
would have him ſet about it with "diſcretion. . "The great pro- 
fit may tempt him to exceed the bounds of caution, and for 
that reaſon we lay theſe hints before him, that if he find he 
cannot confiſtently with his other neceſſary affairs, manage a 


larger crop than his former, he may content himſelf with the 
ſame quantity of ground, for that will now. yield him a larger 


t his large and fine roots in one field, and his ſmal- 
ler and inferior for a new. growth | in another. 


produce and require a larger number of hands in proportion: 


if he find he can have opportunities, and hands for a larger 


quantity, that he may proportion his undertaking, to the nature 
and convenience of his other affairs. Nothing would perplex 


ML. 
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him more than to have a larger plantation than he found at the 


ſeaſon he could manage. And nothing would be ſubje& to 
greater loſs ; for the gathering and curing of ſaffron is a thing 
that cannot be delayed when it is'ripe. 0 

The laſt gathering being over, and the ſaffron cured for ſale, 
let the field be carefully plowed up. The farmer muſt ſend 
in a careful and honeſt. fellow for this ſervice, as well as a 


good plowman. He muſt be told, the depth at which the 
roots lie, and he muſt take care to cut beneath them that he 
do not injure them, and that he turn them all up, Twelve or 
more people are to be ſent in to follow the plow, and to pick 


up the roots: each is to have his baſket, to toſs the roots in- 
to as he gathers them from the ground ; firſt giving them a 


gentle ftroke againſt the outſide of the baſket, to ſtrike off 


what mould may happen to ſtick in lumps about them. When 
the plow has been through the ground, and the roots collected 
after it are brought in, the whole is to be harrowed twice over 


with a good well tined harrow. This will penetrate four or 


five inches into ſuch light land, and conſequently it will bring 


up all thoſe which the plow turned under the mould. The 
ſame people are to follow as they followed the plow, picking, - 
up every root they ſee. I have generally obſerved, that by that 
time the field has been twice harrowed, there is hardly a root 
left in it. Theſe roots are to be carried to the reft, and all 
thrown together on a large floor, where people are to be ſet to 
pick and clean them. What is to be done is only to clean the 


roots from earth, from dead parts, and from old ſkins, or other 


foulneſs. This is the proper time alſo to ſeparate the fine from 


the others. The cleaners ſhould be told to throw them into 


two ſeparate parcels ; the large into one heap, and the ſmaller -- a 
and leaner. into another. When the roots are cleaned, they 


will keep good ſome time; but the beſt method is to plant them 


out immediately. 


The huſbandman knowing the time when his roots are to be 
taken up, he ſhould have a freſh piece of land well choſen, and : - 
thoroughly prepared. While his roots are picking, he ſhould - 
give this the laſt plowing, and immediately after ſend in the 

ſpitters - and ſetters ; giving to the laſt his choiceſt and fineſt 
roots. This foundation laid for his great crop, let him with . 
the ſame care plant the leſſer roots in his ſecond. field. Aas 
there are certain variations in the manner of drying the ſaffron, . - 
ſo there are in the article of breaking up the ground. Some 


inſtead of plowing uſe a particular inſſrument called a pattock; 
this is, a- kind of forked hoe, or prong hoe, with ſharp and 


4 : W 


ſtrong points; but I altogether give the preference to plowing. 
kr. II. This 
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Pk ens 


| This inſtrument is very apt to wound the roots; ; it i is manual : 


: 


labour, and therefore comes more 
ſo omg ty clear the ground. 


ab CHAP. LXXXII. 
Of fa f- flower, or carthaim. 


92 HIS is a plant leſs known than any other which lines 


under the cognizance of the farmer, nor is there any e 
matter to be ſaid in its recommendation: however, as it A cul- 
tiyated in ſome few places in England, and . Byte, in other 


parts of Europe; and as there may be circuniſtances that may 


render it advantageous to the farmer, we ſhall give him an * 
count of its nature and management. 


Saff- flower, or carthamus, is cultivated for the flower, and 


; probably the culture of ſaffron gave riſe to this article, for its | 


flower is uſed to ſome of the ſame purpoſes, and it is called for 
that reaſon baſtard ſaffron. The plant is a kind of thiſtle, and 
has very much the appearance of 2 weed. It is' an annual. 
The ſtalk is robuſt, and four foot high. The leaves are large 

not divided or indented, but beſet with prickles at the edges: 

the flowers grow at the tops of the branches, and are 2 kin of 
large ſcaly heads, reſembling thoſe of our chiſtles, with a great 
quantity of threads iſſuing out at their tops. Theſe threads 
are of a bright and beautiful yellow, and have been ſuppoſed'by 


ſome to reſemble the blades in the flower of ſaffron; but there | 


is not much likeneſs : it is for the ſake of theſe eie plant is cul- 
tivated principally, though the ſeeds are alſo an article 1 in trade. 
The flowers are contained in a large common cup: it is of an 
oval form, and compoſed of ſcales placed like tiles one over : 
another, and they have each the addition of a little leaf 6f an 
oval form. The whole tuft is compoſed of tubular flowers, 
each is formed of a ſingle leaf, and has the hollow narroweſt ; at” 
the baſe, and wider all the way to the mouth, where it 1 di-" 
vided into five little ſegments. 1 

In this flower riſe five: ſhort filaments, and at the to J of 
them ſtand ſo many buttons, which are 'of a cylindrick orm 
and oblong: In the baſe of the flower is depofited | the rudi- | 


ment of the ſeed : this is very fmall and ſhort? from its top 


there riſes a kind of filament longer than the others. "This is 
the part to which the three blades Ero in the flower of the 
right ſaffron; but in this it is terminated 'onh by a plain little - 
head, which ſerves: to receive the duſt ffom the buttons of the 
ſhort filaments. - When the whole flower is faded, "the ſcal aly 


head remains, and contains the ſcedss. w Cit; 10 L 
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arid others with divided leaves; but the true and proper 
relled for uſe, is that here deſcribed. It is à native of Egypt, and 
N cultivated in the warmer parts 


of Europe. The principal placg 


were we have ſeen it in England, js in Norfolk,; but, if worth 


is raifed' 


while, it may be raifed in any. other part of the kingdom. 
Let the farmer have the ſeeds from abroad 3, and as often. as 


> A 


He ſows it let him get freſh, for they do not ripen well in Eng- 
VVV 


y 


fel hci but den ate cane old, Sacha quantity of ix 


bad. "The belt foil is x dry loam, and it does not require a, rich 


__ of land of this Kind; fo that the charge of this article is 


5 ered early, ſome ſeeds may ripen ; but as this is a great uncer- 
tainty, there is no dependance upon it. The better method is 
to grub up the plants as ſoon as the flowers are gathered, 


bt great; nor indeed in any other. The ſeeds are to be ſown 
by hand in a ſparing manner, in ſpring, and harrowed ins 

Hen the plants have ſome ftrength, they, are to be thinned, 
Hoers fflould be ſent into the field, and ſhould not only cut up 
weeds, but thin the plants ; leaving them at about a foot dif- 
tance, and ſaving ſuch as appear the ſtrongeſt. From this time 
no farther care need be taken, they will grow quick, and be- 
ing ſtrong, and thus near to one another, no weeds (wil 


rioutifhiment among them. © Early in autumn they will EI 
flower. The plants ap +l out toward the top, and the upper, 


part of every branch is | 
eld is covered, 


— 


aded with flowers, fo that the whole 


The gathering theſe flowers. ſo far reſembles that of ſaffron,; 


that they are to be taken as they open; for if left ſeveral days 
together, they will loſe their colour, and that is their whole 


value. As ſoon as there is any number of them open, the 


pickers are to be ſent into the field. The whole buſineſs is 


done at once. The whole tender part of the flower is to be 
taken, leaving the ſcaly bud. When thoſe which are open are 
picked off, they are to be ſpread upon a large floor in an airy, 


place, out of the ſun to dry; and this is all that is to be done 


to them! When they are dried they look of as beautiful a co- 
Tour as while growing, and are ready for ſale. Every day the 
pickers are to be ſent into the field as at firſt, to gather the; 


flowers as they ſhew themſelves, and this is to be the method 


till all are blown; one parcel being put to dry after another. 
If the ſeaſon have been favourable, and the crop have flow- 


that the land: may be prepared for ſome other crop. The dy- 


ers purchaſe the flowers; ſome have idly: ſuppoſed they were 


of the ſame nature with ſaffron; but it is fo far otherwiſe, 


1 that 


lant to be 


year in Germany, that good feed may always be. 
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that as ſaffron is a cordial and ſweat, theſe flowers are a purye.z 


and the ſeeds a vomit. 


We have mentioned the only right and honeſt uſe of the 


flowers: but there have been ſome, when it was more culti- 


vated" in England, who had. a way of mixing it with ſaffron 
when they worked it in the drying. How improper. this was 


we may know from the difference of the virtues ; but there was 
anbther reaſon why the farmer never ſhould have done this, for 


it reduces the price, The thready part of the carthamus is 
narrow, harſh, dry, and is paler coloured than the blades of 


ſaffron; therefore no art can ſo blend them together, as to make 


them capable of impoſing upon any but the ignorant: t̃was 


the inferior ſort of ſaffron made up from the laſt gatherings that 
they mixed up in this manner, and it reduced the price of this 
fill lower. One reaſon why the foreign ſaffron is held in ſo 
much contempt in England is, that there is too often carthamus 
VV „ . 
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| MP DDER is cultivated principally for the dyers; though. 

there is alſo a conſumption among the druggiſts. We 
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ſhall very ſtrongly recommend this to the farmer; for the fale 


and the profit are equally certain, A vaſt quantity of madder is. 
annually brought into England; it is brought from places that 
have no adyantage over our own fields; Ss 
ſhews, the plant will grow and thrive as freely. and as well 
Madder is a plant of very little beauty, it reſembles cleavers, 
in its manner of growth, but is larger and duſkyer coloured. 
The ſtalks are ſquare, and of a reddiſh colour; weak, ſo that 
they lie-upon the ground in their lower part; and in the upper, 
commonly intangle one with another, The leaves are long and 
narrow, they ſtand fix at a joint; and are diſpoſed like the rays 


of a ſtar. Their natural colour is a dufky green, but they ſome- 
times toward the . grow reddiſh, The ſtalk is hairy, 

re more ſo; ſo that they prick the hands. The flaw= 
ers grow at the tops of the ſtalks, and ſmall bunches; they are 
little, but very numerous, and of a pale yellow. The ſeeds 
follow, which are contained in a kind of round little heads; the 
root is extreamly long, and of a beautiful red colour, The 
cup in'which the flower is placed is very ſmall, and ſtands upon 


but theſe are more ſo; 


the rudiment of that little roundiſh fruit in which the ſeed is to 


be lodged: it is compoſed of a ſingle green leaf, divided into four 8 
little ſegments. The flower is formed of a ſingle leaf, and is a little 


hollowed 
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| hollowed at the bottom, and divided lightly into four parts. In - 

the centre riſe four ſhort filaments, each terminated by a ſingle 
button: from the rudiment of the fruit, which, as it enlarges a 


little, ſhews itſelf to be compoſed of two parts, there riſes a 
ſingle ſtyle; this is divided into two parts toward the top, each 
of which has a head to it: this through imperceptible apertures, 
_ admits the duſt from the buttons of the other filaments for the 
ripening of the ſeed veſſel, which then ſwells, and becomes a 
Eind of double berry: in each part of which, or in each berry, 
i contained a fingle ce... e 
Two kinds of madder are mentioned by thoſe who treat of 
plants: the ſix leaved kind, and one which has only four at a 
joint, but the latter is not worth the farmer's notice. In places 
where the right kind is cultivated, there grow up a number 
of plants in waſte places from the ſcattered pieces of roots, and 
perhaps from ſeeds: theſe being ſmaller than ſuch as have cul- 
ture, are diſtinguiſhed as a ſeperate kind under the name of 
wild madder; but they are the ſame plant. Madder is a native 
of the eaſt, and of ſome parts of Europe: but its roots in the 
wild ſtate never arrive at perfection for this plain reaſon; that 
in the latter condition they run in a free, light, wrought ground, 
where nothing ſtops their progreſs; and though they never 
attain any e thickneſs they grow to a vaſt lengtn. 
CH AP. LXXXV. 
T the proper ſoil for madder. | 
1 ſoil for madder ſhould be deep and light. It will get 
| " nouriſhment whether the ground be richer or poorer, pro- 
vided it be not altogether barren. A black mould, ſuch as is 
common in the fens, is very proper; and is the ſame ſoil where- 
on they plant it in Flanders: A loamy ſoil that has but little 
clay in its compoſition, is alſo very proper; or a mixture of 
loam and mould, as is common in many parts about the edges 
of the fen countries. This plant would thrive excellently in 
theſe- places; for they have all the advantage of the Flemiſh 
grounds; and they are drier. The Flemiſh often burſt their 
roots by their over moiſture, or occaſion an expenſive manner 
of dreſſing to prevent that accident. It is the nature of the 
root to extend itſelf in length, and no art can bring it to any 
great thickneſs; therefore a depth of ſoil is the moſt eſſential 
point. There are produced a great many fide roots, which 
ſpread along under the ſurface of the ground: theſe are the pro- 
viſion of nature, for the nouriſhment of the talk and leaves, 
the principal root taking almoſt all the juices it receives to its 
own nouriſhment. As the ftalks and leaves of this plant are of- 
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no uſe or value, it is idle {9 provide, for the maintaining them 
Its vigour at the expence of the main root. Theſe horizontal 
ſhodts never come to, any value, and ag: they only take that 
nouriſhment which ſhould ſupply the main root, che proper 
r 
e method of, managing, th: crop, to advantage." Of: 


„ 


144 


all plants none is fo perfectly ſulted to the, horſchoeing huſban-, 
dry. Tbe foil is ſuch as ſuits hole implements the method af 
Horſehoeing will moſt effectually cut off the ſhallow and hori- 
e and as the main roots are to. be encouraged in 
eir growth to the utmoſt, no method of planting can be ſo 
proper as that in rows at a conſiderable diſtance from onę ano- 


ther, The culture of this profitable ſpecies, has been regom- 
mended frequently and ſtrongly, and has beep tried at different 
times with various ſucceſs, but always with ſome profit: we hope. 
therefore the farmer will be encouraged, from what has been 
found of the advantages of this crop, in methods leſs ſuited; ta 
its nature, to try it in the way we propoſe; in which it cannot 
fail of very well anſwering his care, expence, and, trouble; 
and there is a reaſonable proſpect of his enriching himſelf by it 


— 
65 


„ HAP. LEXNVE 

Of the management of the. ground for madder. 
| ADDER is to be planted in the. ſpring, but the pre- 
VI paration of the ground muſt be undertaken long before. - 
Let the farmer look carefully for a field: that has a, deep, light 
ſoil, of the nature of thoſe kinds we have mentioned. In au- 
tumn, as ſoon as the crop is off, let him plow it up deeply and 
thoroughly with a four. coultered plow, Let him leave, it in 
this condition three months, and then go over it with the ſame . 
plow. once again: this will tear it up to a great depth, and. 
thoroughly break and divide it: let him then leave I, to itſelf. 
till the end of March: at this time let him look out for ſets in ; 
ſome of the garden grounds about London, where a quantity of 
madder is raiſed for the ſupply of Covent Garden market, and 
to dry for the druggiſts. In the laſt week in March, let him 
ſend in his four coultered plow again, ſet to go to the greateſt, 
depth it can. As the ground has been twice, plowed before, it 
will readily give way to this, and the third plowing being well 
and carefully managed, the whole field will be turned up more. 
than two ſpit deep, and, nearly as well wrought as by hand. 
with ſpades, though at a much ſmaller expence. The ſets, are 
now to be taken off from the ſides and heads of weicher; bs: 
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and the ground is to be harrowed even. Then a line is to be 


_ drawn along near the edge, as in the planting of liquorice; and 
the ſets are to be let into the ground in the ſame manner, at a 


” * ty? 


foot . diſtance from one another. r. N 
When one row is done, the line is to be removed a foot and 
half, and another row planted, the ſets in this not being placed 
oppoſite to thoſe in the other, but juſt over againſt the middle 
of the ſpaces between. The line is then to be removed to the 
Akne et five foot, and drawn ſtraight over the ground as be» 
fore, and a row of tlie ſets are to be planted there; thus there 
will be, a third row at five foot diſtance from the ſecond, and at 
ſix and à half from the firſt: the line is then to be moved a+ 
gain one foot and half, and another, being a fourth row, is to 
be planted oppoſite the middle diſtances of the laſt. 
In this manner the whole ground is to be planted out. The 
ſets are to ſtand every where at the ſame diſtance in the row, as 
at firſt ordered ; and the whole field will be Iaid out in double 
rows, with five foot intervals; the ſpace or partition between 
one row and another, of each double row, being one foot and 
a half. When the ſetts are all in and lightly covered up, let 
the planter go over the places where they ſtand, with a garden 
rake, and lay the ſurface level. The beginning of April is a 
ſeaſon when ſhowers are ſeldom wanting, but if it ſhould ſa 
happen that there are none, there muſt be the labour of once 
watering the ſets. The beſt time for doing it is on the third 
day aſter their planting, and when this is done they may be left 


c HAP. LXXXVII. 


T HE plants will quickly appear, and. weeds among them: 


As theſe muſt be principally ſeedlings, they will not at 


tion but of a few of the plants where they ace ſet ſeperate, and; 
in the partitions, and break the ſurtace of the ground as deep 
| gr — 


of each interval, as deep as it can go. This wi 


abundance; which being not demanded in that quantity by the 
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as they can with thoſe inſtruments; then they are to clear away 
between plant and plant of the madder ; and thence advancing. 


to the outſide they are to cut up the weeds, and break the 


ground for about a hoe's breadth all along the rows. | 
This done the plants are to be left three weeks, in which 


time they will ſtrike very ſtrongly. The middle of the large 
intervals will then be full of weeds of ſome growth. The 


Horſehoe is to be ſent in, and it is to cut yore the middle 
; | tC: hi thoroughly 
deſtroy that growth of weeds, and break: the ground. The 


weeds will be buried, and become a kind of manure; and the 


ends of ſome of the longeſt fibres of the madder roots will be 
broken off, and new ones will conſequently grow in great 
quantities from them: there will be a fine quantity of freſh earth 


for theſe new roots, as alſo for what farther ſhoots the others 
may make; and it will be full of nouriſhment. The main 
| downright roots are all that are of value. The horizontal or 


ſpreading ones, that run under the ſurface, are to be conſidered 
in two lights, as they are larger or as they are ſmaller,” for at 
one of theſe times they impoveriſh, but at the other they feed 
the main roots: ſo that at one time they are to be nouriſhed, 
and at another deſtroyed. While they are young they are of 
advantage to the main root. This is their condition in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, and it is therefore we are recommending every 
method to feed and encreaſe them ; and on the other hand, we 
ſhall ſoon after take pains to deſtroy them. The part of the mad- 
der above ground, is not fo large as to demand any vaſt quantity 
of nouriſhment ; the root is puſhing downward, and grows 


the faſter the more it is ſupplied by its fibres, and the leſs it is 


drained by the plant above. eas DT 
This is the caſe at the period of growth whereat the madder 
is at preſent. The firſt nouriſhment the new planted” roots take 


. 
* 


in, goes to the puſhing ſome fibres from themſelves outward, 


and a ſhoot of ſtalk and leaf upward. This ſhoot takes up the 
greater part of the nouriſhment in the firſt days, but afterwards. 
it grows ſlower, and requires a ſmaller proportion of what is 
drawn. After this there is a period when the main root is 


taken care of and ſupplied, that it may be able to ſend up 


nouriſhment in abundance to the herb, when ripening its 
flowers and feeds. For this purpoſe, in madder the long hori- 
zontal roots grow out every way under the ſurface, Theſe 
fibres for which we are now ſo carefully providing by the horſehoe, 


are in time to become thoſe long horizontal ar fide roots. At | 


preſent they are ſerviceable, for they draw nouriſhment in vaſt 


plant 
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plant in its preſent ſtate, goes according to the e of nature, 
to the feeding and enlarging the main roots. The preſent 
horſehoeing has vaſtly encouraged, filled, and encreaſed them; 
but the next is to deſtroy them. e 
Some time after this there will be weeds again in the parti- 


tions, and between plant and plant, the hand hoers muſt bo 


ſent in again to cut them up, and the plants of the madder be- 
ing kept clear, will have a healthy aſpect, which is very 
efiential to the good growth of the root. Some weeks after this, 


when the madder has grown to a conſiderable fize, let the 


| horſe hoe be ſent in the ſecond time, with orders to cut much 
nearer one ſide, or one row, alternately: by this means all 
the large horizontal roots on that fide wil be cut and broke off, 
and only ſmall ones will grow from the ends of them, which 
will tend to the ſervice of the main root again. The hand hoers 
at this laſt time need not hoe the outſides of all the rows, but 
only alternately of thoſe near which the horſe hoe is not this 
time to come; for the next hoeing it is to take the others. 
This inſtrument could not be brought ſo near the rows while 
they were young, for fear of tearing up or burying the plants, 
but they are too well eſtabliſhed now to be in ay danger, 
eſpecially as it is done only on one ſide; for the horſehoe is to 
be carried along the fartheſt fide of the next interval all the way, 


ſo that it never comes near both ſides of the ſame row. The 


plants will thrive ſurpriſingly, and advance toward their flower- 
ing. There will need no more handhoeing, for they will be 


now of ſuch a ſtrength, as to deſtroy the weeds about them; and 


the next horſehoeing will compleat the work for the firſt ſeaſon. 


This is to be done when the weeds have got ſome head again 
in the intervals. The inſtrument is now to be carried on the 
other ſides of the rows alternately, ſo that there will have been 


a thorough and deep cutting up of the ground, near both ſides 
of every double row. The large horizontal roots, which would 
impoveriſh the main root, are now broke and cut off on this 


ſide alſo; and the main roots, which are large and ſtrong, have 


all the advantage of nouriſhment. The flower and ſeed of mad - 


der are uſeleſs: and we have ſeen, how greatly a plant's run- 


ning to ſeed impoveriſhes the root. This dictates a new prac- 
| tice in the preſent caſe, which is the cutting down the plants 


juſt before they are breaking into flower. The farmer is not 


to cut them down cloſe to the ground; it is enough if he ſtop 


their running to ſeed: therefore all he has to do is to cut them 


off half a foot below the top. This will take off all the flower 


buds, and yet will leave enough of the plant to draw up a2 


A quantity of ſap, and keep nature in her proper courſe, © By fi 
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means a vaſt quantity of rich juice, intended for the petfedtion | 


of the plant in its ripeneſs, Will go to the main root, an 3 0 
— in that uſeful part will b furprifing. The ftalk 

ſhoot out fide branches and grow ſtrong and buſhy. Sooke 0 
theſe will flower. But the few flowers that grow upon theſe 
Moots are not like the full flowering of the whole growth, they 


will 40 no harm, and are not worth re zarding. 


The firſt ſummer will thus pafs, and the plants not haying 
drawn avaſt deal of nontiſhment upwards,” the roots will be 
ons to kein the and encteaſed, Al chat is to be 1 5 ; 
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35 355 1 H A P. ES. | e 
Of managing a' crop of madder” the fink? Paſt” 8 
A the winter ſucceedin ing the 23 ſummers Sea 8 the 


deep kurrewz in the center 1 0 5 every F e _ 9s ve ; 
hoers tp deſtroy thoſe weeds that riſe in FS artitions. Her 
lis there will be no more care "needful ab about t em, bar th he in- 
tervals will have weeds, and ſhould be horſehoed juſt as In the 
preceding ſummer, This is to be dope in the ſame manner 
as the firſt ſeaſon; 3 
Autumn, when the plants wither, is the: time to o take up the | 
metz this muſt be done with care, for the more they are broke. 
in the 47 the more of them i is loſt. The: regular: 1 


E and whiets they may not, work about them. dl whe: 
they are all taken up they muſt be cleaned from dirt, and | after; 
m— of fine ſets afe ie. Abe rated for a Ran nes g the reft, | 


uſe of tk rect is to die reds and pes and as an ing Ef Ku 
in many other colours: and the quantity imported annu y from 


Flanders, Germany, and Holland, amounts to fifteen, twenty, 0 
or went hve thouſand pounds, CH . 
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HAP. LXXXIX. e HONG 
Of planting a ſecond crop of maddert. 
T HE hufbandman may reaſonably 'promiſe himſelf much 
larger advantages from the ſecond crop, becauſe he will 
have, 1. Experience and knowledge in its management. 2. As 
better ſupply of ſets; and, 3. A fourth part more time for their 
growth. In the ſetting out {ix months were. necellary for pre- 
| paring; the ground; but the land is now ready; the five foot in- 
tervals have been long in a ſtate of fallow; and they. are ready, | 
to receive the new plantation. In the beginning of October the 
57 55 is clear, and the ſets are taken from the old roots. 
While theſe are preparing for the ground, let the ground be got 
ready for them, _ _ 2 % ty 2d rar 1 2 an 
Ihe method of planting is to be the fame as at firſt, in doubls 
rows, with a foot and half partition between the two, and witha ive 


foot interval between pair and pair of them. The rows arenowto; 


be planted in the middle of the former intervals; and the places, 
where they ſtood before, will become the middles of ſo many: 
new intervals; and theſe enjoying a fallou of two years, with. 
frequent tillage during the whole time, while the new planta- 
tion is growing, they will after that be in a condition of a new 
crop, and fo. on from ſeaſon to ſeaſon; the. ſame field by this 


— o 


e being enabled to bear the ſame produce for ever. 
While the pickers are ſelecting the fineſt and ſtrongeſt: ſets, let 
the four coultered ploy be again ſent into the ground. It is to 
tear up the middle of each interval, and is to be followed by 
the harrqgw. By that time the ground is thus wrought, the ſets: 
will be ready, and the ſooner they are let in the better. 
Theſe will de fuch in ſtrength and goodneſs, as it would be im- 
he lines are to bs drawn as, for, the firſt plantation, and the: 
ſets let in wih the ſame care. They will haye time to ſtrength- 
en themſelves for the following winter, and will be ſo rooted 
and fixed in the ground by. the ſucceeding ſpring, that they will 
ſhoot in a manner not to be expected from a ſpring plantation. 
The ground will be, now, much better than at firſt, becauſe it 
of. the, other; crop. and as, the, weeds were always. deſtroyed 
in their firſt growth, the whole ſoil is. full of .nouriſhment. 
The magder being planted, is to be managed as the firſt crop: 
it is to be taken up two years after planting, and it will be found 
vaſtly.preferable to the other. Some; who haye raiſed madder, 
propoſe keeping. it three years in the ground; but they certainl7 


had 
— 5 
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thing the third year; but not comparable to the diſadvantage of 
the loſs of a whole year's time; neither are they always good. 
PE HOT HAF. FL 
the preparing madder root for ſale. ; 
# Mew ERE are different ways of managing the root when 
= taken up; and different forms in which it is brought to 
market: But we adviſe the farmer to think of nothing more 


than plainly drying it, and ſelling it entire: at leaſt at firſt, It 
may be very well dried in a hop kiln, with a little fire; and it 


will always fell in that ſtate. The other methods of managin 

it are by ſtripping off the outer rind, then the ſecond bark, 201 
O ſelling it in the three forms, of the rind, the fleſh, and the 
fibre : it may be in either of theſe ſtates ground, and ſold in the 
condition of powder. For all theſe purpofes labourers may ea- 
Hy be had from the countries where the raiſing of madder is 


common; and they will ſoon let the owner into the manual 
operation. Let him firſt raiſe his madder as we have ſhewn, 
and fel} it plainly dried; and after that, let him get proper peo- 


ple to ſuperintend and manage the ſeveral operations in pre- 
paring the root for more advantageous fale ; always having an 
Eye over the work himſelf, and making it his chief care to get 
into the ſecret of the ſeveral practices. If he omits this, he 
will lie at the mercy of his ſervants, which is a miſerable as 


well as hazardous ſituation, 


We ſhall here add, the terms by which madder is called in 
its ſeveral ſtates, according to theſe ways of preparation; and 
the method at large in which they are manufactured. There is 
more in it than can well be conveyed in words, for theſe ma- 
mual operations are to be learned like trades, by practice, not 
from deſcription ; but enough may be faid to explain the ſeve- 
ral kinds and forms. When the root is only taken out of the 


ground cleaned from the earth that hangs about it, and dried, 


and in that ſtate offered to ſale, it is called madder in the branch. 
A great deal is brought from Flanders in this condition, and 
our people are very willing to purchaſe it : but as this is the 


leaſt profitable management, this branch madder is brought 


principally from thoſe places where the trade is leaft under- 
ſtood, or where they want hands. or engines for the managing 
it according to the other ways. 1 = 85 

The firſt management after this affords three ſpecies. In 
order to the preparing theſe, the root muſt firſt be dried to 
a certain degree: then its ſeveral parts ſeparating eaſily, they 
ſtrip off firſt the outer ſkin or rind, and next the fleſhy part, 
leaving the pith or central matter bare and entire, Theſe they 


lay 


ua. 
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which is only the outer rind, is coarſer and fouler than the reſt, 
this they call mull madder; the ſecond is firm and beautiful: 
from its running into quills when it comes off entire, which have 
a round opening at the ends, they call this Letter o madder, and 
ſometimes Number o madder, or plainly O madder; the third 
parcel, which is the entire pith of the root, and is of à paler 
colour than the reſt, they call Crop maddler. 
Theſe with the plain root are four kinds of madder for ſale, 
and theſe are in reality all the differences, except the teducing 
it to powder; but as different kinds according to theſe diſtinc- 
tions may be, and are reduced to this condition, they are called 
by various names. The ground madder is principally of two 
kinds ; it is either the whole root dried, which they call branch 
madder ground to powder ; or it is the middle part, called num- 
ber o madder. When the entire root is ground, it is uſually 
fold under the name of bunch madder ; and when the number 
o madder is ground, its name is. looſe madder. Theſe are the 
terms; which the cultivator of madder will now eaſily under- 
ſtand. It is not eſſential to him to follow theſe ſeveral practices, 
but he. will find it profitable. He may always find a ready 
market for the entire root dried, which is what the purchaſer 
knows under the name of madder in the branch ; and without 
concerning himſelf farther, may thus make ſuch a profit as will 
ſurprize the unacquainted with theſe things to hear it named. 


8 - er. . 
Of teaſil. | 


THIS is an herb raiſed for the woollen manufacture: and 
| for this reaſon while the woollen manufacture continues fo 


to be acquainted with it; and, according to the nature of his 
ſituation, and the demand, to cultivate it. Teaſil may be 
raiſed in any place; but it is of cumberſome carriage: there 
fore he muſt be very imprudent, who ſets about to cultivate it 
at a diſtance from the places where it is uſed, becauſe nothin 


ſuch as are, it proves on many occaſions a profitable growth. It 


mands very little trouble; for after it is once up, it is too ſtrong 
for weeds, - | | | 


| Taiſe it in the cloathing countries. Teaſil is one of thoſe plants 

which ſhew moſt obviouſly the effects of culture. We ſee things 

| raiſed to a perfection in gardens, which they never attain in hs 
5 | WI 


| layin three heaps, and diſtinguiſh by three names. The firſt, | 


: 
TR” oe x, EO DI EE” — r ĩðĩ2v.. ⁊ͤ K 
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pr 
1 


important as it is to England, it will be worth the farmer's while 


need prevent thoſe from doing it who are upon the ſpot; but to 


does not require the beſt of the farmer's ground; and it de- 


For theſe reaſons, he will find it may be often his intereſt to 
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wild ſtate : but we have ſeldom the opportunities of compari ing 
one with the other. In the teaſil they are always before us. 
What we call wild teaſil in the hedges, is the ſame with that 
the farmer is to raiſe for the uſe of the clothier, excepting ths 
difference from culture, arid they may always be viewed tope- 
ther to ſee what that is. The heads of the cultivated teaſil are 
raiſed to a perfection thoſe of the wild kind never reach, and 
on that change depends entirely tlieir uſe in the manufacture. 
The common teaſil is known by its tall ſtalk, and great rough 
heads; we fhall therefore confine our defeription to that plant 
as improved by culture. The manured teaſil grows to the 
height of ten foot, and is a robuft, ſtately, and — ow 
K 15 Army 


plant. The root is long, thick, and white, Fhe ſtalk is 
and of a pale colour, and armed with prickles. The leaves 
from the root are very large, long, and of a bright green, and 
are full of ſharp ſtrong prickles. Thoſe on the ſtalk are of the 
Tame ſhape : they grow in pairs, and joining one another at the 
bottom, they ſurround: it, forming a kind of baſon about it, 
which holds at all times a great deal of water catched from the 
dews and rains. Theſe leaves, like the lower ones; are full of 
ſharp prickles. Toward the top of the ſtalk riſe ſeveral 
branches, and theſe divide again into others near their extre- 
mities; and at the top of every diviſion there grows a large 
rough head, as big as a man's fiſt, and of a ſomewhat oblong: 
form. This reſembles the head of the common wild teaſil, but 
is bigger; and as it is covered in both kinds with a kind of. 
ſmall tough prickles, theſe which ſtand nearly ftrait in the wild, 
all bend downward in form of hooks, in the manured teaſil. 
By that circumſtance it is the head is ſo fit for the ſervice of the 
clothier ; it becomes a kind of natural inſtrument for the dreſ- 
ſing of cloth, which for the number, diſpoſition, toughneſs, 
and ſpringyneſs of its hooks, exceeds any thing that can be 
made by art. | | = 
Theſe heads contain the flowers, and ſeeds of the plant. 
Each of the flowers has its particular cup, but that is very ſmall, 
and ſtands upon the rudiment of the ſeed. The flower is ſmall 
and hollow, it is a kind of tube, conſiſting of a ſingle leaf, di- 
vided into four ſegments at the edge, the upper one a little lar- 
ger than the others. In the centre riſe four filaments: they are 
very ſlender, and are longer than the flower, ſo that they hang 
out; and each of theſe has an incumbent little head, or button, 
containing the duſt which is to impregnate the ſeed, From the 
top of the rudiment of the ſeed, and in the centre of theſe fi- 
laments riſes the ſtyle of the flower: at the top of which alſo 
is a button pierced for the reception of that duſt, and the con- 


veying 
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veying of it to the ripening ſeeds : one of: which follows: every j 
fower, and is of a longiſh ſhape. Ab 4 e | 


£ 


of a cloth 2 have a piece of ſtony, clayey ground, which 
e 


and expence. 2 e 
There is not any plant whoſe culture is leſs underſtood, tho? 
nothing is ſo eaſy. Moſt.adviſe ſowing it in ſpring, and conſe- 
quently a great deal of trouble in weeding ; and ſome allow. it 
two years growth upon the land. The courſe of nature in the 
growth of the wild plant is this. The heads ripen in July, the 
ſeeds fall out, and take root in the ground; they ſhoot up 
large leaves which ſtand through the winter, and in ſpring the 
ſtalk riſes in the. midſt of them; which toward the end of ſum- 
mer flowers, and is in its perfection. If teaſil be ſown in 
ſpring, weeds will riſe with it, and muſt be hoed up, becauſe 
they grow quick at that time; but in autumn they are not ſo. 
numerous, nor of ſo quick growth, and therefore the plant will 
get the better of them. This is more the caſe, becauſe of the 
natural ſoil of the teaſil, which being clayey, is one wherein 
few weeds, grow, and thoſe not vigorouſly. On this depends 
the proper culture, which we ſhall therefore direct the farmer 
bn ayers in the following manner. (+ ek 
.A.clayey and ſtony ſoil is beſt ; but an abſolute clay will do. 
t him begin the preparation of it in autumn, as early as he 
can: becauſe the quicker the ſeed is got in, the more ſtrength 
it will have in the ſhoot before winter.. As ſoon as the ground 
is clear, let it be plowed deeply with the four coultered plows 
after this let it be torn to pieces with the great harrow'; and 
when it has lain a few. days, let it be plowed deeply again; 
this aſt plowing is to be followed by another harrowing, and 
then it is ready for ſowing. While the land is in this prepara- 
tion, let the farmer ſeek out for ſeed, and let him take eſpecial 
care that it be ſound and new. The quantity to be allowed is, 


a peck 
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a peck to an acre; and it is to be ſown by hand, and harrowed 

in. The ground may then be left entirely to itſelf till the plants 

are up, and then there will require only one hoeing with the 

band hoe for the whole buſineſs. | VVV 
When they are of fuch a ſize that the ſtrongeſt may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the pooreſt, let the hoers be ſent in. They | 

* muſt deſtroy the few weeds there are, and thin the plants, cut- 
ting up the weakeſt and leaving the moſt promiſing, at about a 

1 foot and a half diſtance, This hoeing will diſpoſe the ground 
af to receive the dews and rains ; and * remaining warmth of 

. the weather and following ſhowers, will invigorate the roots, 
that the leaves will grow larger till they meet, and cover the 
whole field: after this no weeds can riſe; they will keep the 

ground moiſt, and by that means nouriſh the roots: in ſpring 

| - 6 ſtalks will riſe, one in the center of each cluſter of leaves, 

' they will grow of themſelves in their natural manner, and to- 
ward the end of July will be full of heads. This is the time 
of gathering them, and it is to be done by cutting and tying: 
them up in middling bundles. Theſe bundles are what they 
call ſtaves of teaſil, and they require nothing more than to be 
dried, in order for uſe. If the weather be fair, the farmer 
needs take no more care than to ſet up the bundles in the field : 
if there be rain he muſt houſe them, and dry them with a lit- 
tle more trouble. The common produce is about a. hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred bundles to an acre z and at the poor- 
eſt rate they are a profitable my for ſuch land, | | 

The greateſt part of the teaſil raiſed in England, is in York- 
ſhire, and in Eſſex. Thoſe who ſow in ſpring, muſt do it in 
the ſame manner, but the other way, except under very parti- | 
cular circumſtances, is greatly preferable. If any chuſe to cul- 
tivate this plant in the drill and horſehoeing way, there is no 
doubt but it will anſwer very well, for nothing can furniſh it 
ſo plentifully with nouriſhment : and in that way alſo the ſur- 

/ © face of the ground would not be at any time ſo perfectly co- 

vered by the leaves as it is in the other, becauſe the middle part 

of the broad intervals would certainly be free. The beſt prac- 
tice in this way would be to plant it in double rows, with two 
foot partitions, and five foot intervals between pair and pair of © 
rows. The number of plants would be leſs upon an acre, but 
probably the number of heads would be greater, becauſe each 
plant being ſo well nouriſhed would afford more, and they 

would be bettrr in their kind, e © any 


CAP. 
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3 ; 1 Of aniſced. . T1 a8 od 

W. E receive „ actes from the Levant; where it is cultivieed;) g 

in the Greek iſlands, and ſome other places; but it may 
be raiſed at home. Not only we are remiſs in this article; but 
other nations, for the world is in a manner ſupplied from thoſs 
few. places. Not only reaſon and the little Experience we have 
in gardens, ſhew the plant will live with us; but the more full 
and perfect experience of the fields where it has been ſown, and” ; 
has come up, and grown to a perfect maturi 

The plant which produces this ſeed, and is called the ani 
is not unlike parſley in its manner of growth. It grows to 
two foot and a half in height. The root is long and white, 
but there is a great deal of difference in the ſhape of the leaves, 
thoſe from the roots are compoſed of roundiſh parts, and thoſe 
on the ſtalk are more divided; tis theſe latter that have moſt 
the aſpect of parſley, and they are of a pale colour. The tufts 
of flowers are moderately large, but the ſeparate flowers are 
ſmall, they are white, and are ſucceeded each by two ſeeds 
which grow together. The whole tuft of flowers, which is 
what is called an umbell, has no ſurrounding leaves as thoſe 
of many other kinds have; and the ſeparate flowers whereof i it 
is compoſed, have ſcarce any viſible cup. Each flower conſiſts 
of five little leaves, which are of an oval figure, and bend 
backward: in the center riſe five filaments, each having at its 
top a little head or button; among theſe grows a ſingle filament, 
divided into two at the upper part. This is the ſtyle of the 
flower, it grows upon the rudiment of the fruit, which is com- 
poſed of two ſeeds joined cloſe together, which ripen and ſepa- 
rate when the flower is fallen. 


CHAP. XCIV. 
Of the cultivation of ani el. 


NIS E is to be ſown in ſpring, but the ground muſt be 
well prepared for it beforehand. Therefore let the farmer 
who intends to raiſe it, look out for a piece of ground during 
the ſummer, that he may go to work upon it in autumn. The 
proper ſoil is a dry rich $ ſuch a one as has a good deal of 
ſand, but little clay, and a good quantity of fine mould in its 
compoſition. | The beſt ſituation is in a warm valley, where 
the place is ſheltered by hedges, and is not in the way 
of wet. 
Such a piece of ground being choſen, Jet it be well plowed 
up in autumn, and a quantity. of half rotted dung ſtrewed over 
Vol. III. | 2 it. 
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it. Let the plowing be repeated twe or three times between 
that and ſpring, that the manure may de well mixed; and then 
let it all be harrowed fine, and fmooth as a border in a garden. 
It is then in a condition to be ſowed ; but the weather muſk be 
watched. Aniſe is a quick growing plant, fo that it need not 
be hurried into the ground: the danger is that of the cold 
rains, which ſometimes fall early in this ſeaſon, and it may be 
eaſily guarded againſt theſe, by keeping the ſeed out of the 
ground till that period is over. Writers talk of the great ten- 
— of aniſe, and the difficulty of raiſing it: but it is all 
'owing to their having ſown it too early. They direct Febru- 
ary, whereas it will ſucceed very well if ſown in April. 

There is no difficulty in raiſing aniſe in England, and little 
hazard, unleſs what riſes from ignorance : this is worth feareh- 
ing to the bottom, becauſe it may prove a yery valuable com- 
modity: the price is not great as we import it, but when we 
conſider the vaſt quantity of ſeed which all theſe plants bear, 
we ſhall find that it will amount to a very. conſiderable value 
from an acre. 8 3 8 1 

The farmer is to ſee that he get good ſeed, the ſoundneſs is 

one great article, and the freſhneſs another. Let him be very 
careful in examining the ſeed he buys; its weight and clean- 
neſs are tokens of its being found, and the brightneſs of its co- 
lour ſhews beſt its being new. The ſeed is to be ſown ſpa- 

ringly ; and when it is come up, it is to be hoed by the hand 
hoe, the hoers cutting up weeds, and thinning the plant ta a- 
bout ſix inches diſtance. 797 * 
In this condition they are to ſtand till they, have flowered, 
and the ſeed is ripened, and the time for gathering them. is 
juſt when it begins to harden. The beſt way of gathering this 
crop is by pulling up the plants: for they root very lightly. 
Aſter this they are to be houſed, that they may dry without 
waſte, and the ſeed is then to be thraſhed off for ſale. 


CHAP. XCV, 
| | Of caraway ſeed. 5 5 
T HIS ſeed is as well known as aniſe, and grows upon a 
plant ſomewhat reſembling it. It may be cultivated in 
England in the ſame manner, but with leſs charge and hazard, 
for it is hardier; and Poe» the greater advantage, as it does. 
not periih when the firſt. quantity of ſeed is ripened, but lives 


— * 
3 * 


ſeveral years. The caraway plant is four foot high ; the root 
is long and white, and is of a pleaſant taſte. The leaves are 
large and very finely divided. The ſtalk grows up in the midſt 
of theſe, and is hollow, ſtriated on the ſurface, and divided in- 

AM to 
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andman's not 


more like garden round the better. If there be ſoms- 
not in too args a quantity, if is not 
do. This land ſhould 


Ss 3 @ Ye 


left to ſhoot. 


| When the plants are three inches high, the hoers are to be 
ſent into the T >pop: but they muſt, both in this and aniſez 
be well inſfructed in the appearance of the plants, which other- 
wiſe they will be very apt to cut up among the weeds, They 
muſt hoe up the weeds, and thin the plants where they are too 
thick, cutting up the pooreſt, and leaving the others at eight 
inches diſtance. The plants will thrive after it in a ſurpriſing 
manner, and they may be, for the reſt of the ſummer, left to 
themſelves, for Fa will get ſtrength before a new crop of 
weeds can riſe. The ctop 18 not to be expected the firſt ſum- 
mer. Some of the plants will run up to ſeed, and if ſo mas 
7 do as are worth cutting, it may be done, but often *tis o- 
therwiſe: the farmer muſt not lay his account to have a crop 
the firſt year. The field is to lie the whole winter untouched: 
in ſpring it is to be hoed again, and the ſame in Auguſt, and 
ſoon after this laſt hoeing the ſeed will ripen. There will be 
a large crop, and the ſame for three or four ſucceeding years, 


which is to be cut up, dried, and thraſhed for ſale. 


* 3 a 4 N 5 


aving thus treated of the ſeveral particulars under this des 


nomination, we ſhall give a few general chapters on the great 
article of ſowing, and with that cloſe the account of tillage and 
its objects, | | T 
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| 6 ſowing E things are to be conſidered, the nature of 


"ſeed, and the temper of the ground. Some kinds of ſeed 
will bear wet, others will be injured by it; and ſome land is 
fitteſt for ſowing when wet, other kinds when dry. It is a'rule 
among the gardeners to ſow dry and ſet wet, but this will not 
hold altogether with the huſbandman. His fields are a larger 
garden, and he muſt not be confined to ſuch narrow rules. The 
- temper of the ground proper for ſowing, depends upon its na- 
tural condition; all lands ſhould have ſome moiſture when ſown, 
but the drieſt ſhould have moſt. A land naturally moiſt may be 
ſown in any weather, but dry ſoils may be ſown in weather 
that is very wet, provided the ſeed will bear wet. Wheat muſt 
be fowed when the earth is moiſt. - It can hardly be too wet, 
for this ſeed not only will bear moiſture, but requires it : on the 
contrary, rye cannot bear it. Po On. 
_ Farmers obſerve the ſeaſon for ſowing, and when that is 
come, get in their wheat be the weather what it will, for this 
reaſon it ſometimes will lie ſix weeks in the ground without 
any viſible ſhoot. The firſt good rains bring it up, if they 
come in time: if not there is but a poor appearance, for often 
the greateſt part will ſpoil with ſo long lying in the earth. Let 
our farmer in this, as in all other things, follow reaſon and ex- 
perience, rather than a blind cuſtom. Let him uſe the common 
ſeaſon, if the common weather happen in it; if not let him ſtay , 
beyond that time. Thoſe who fixed the ſeaſon of ſowing 
wheat, did it becauſe rains uſually, fall at that ſeaſon; if any 
| 2 it ſo happens that they do not, let him wait till they do: 


e will thus better obſerve the ſenſe of che rule, than thoſe who 
ſtick to the day. WH 1 | 
Wheat is not the only kind that requires moiſture : but moſt 
ſeeds ſucceed very well; nay, many of them beſt without it. 
Black oats require as much as wheat, therefore let the farmer 
never ſow them but in ſuch a ſeaſon : barley does very well in 
a dry time, and all the ſummer corn in general. Nature takes 
Care of the ſeeds of wild herbs. They fall at any time when 
they are ripe, and be the ſeaſon what it will they grow. Some 
are loſt; but enough remain. This is plain, becauſe no kind 
of plant whatſoever has been loft ſince the creation. We read 
in very old authors of the herbs of their time, they do not 
mention à great number, but all they have deſcribed diſtinctly, 
are found to this day, 
The later writers have been more curious in ſetting 8 
e 
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the names and figures of a vaſt variety, and in the ſame man- 
ner all they have named continue in their places; or if they are 
loſt in one, they are found in another. Theſe are ſown as ac- 
cident directs, and they ſucceed ; here is no regard to wet or 
dry, yet they proſper. This is true, but let it not miſſead the 
farmer. Far from too much, there is too little care taken in 
the ſowing of corn, let him be doubly affiduous not remiſs.” * 
| Theſe plants which nature ſows at random, are only to keep 
up the ſpecies ; the wheat fown by the hufbandman is to be 
conſumed in food in the far greater part: and after it has fed 
millions, enough is to remain for keeping up the ſpecies. This 
is a great difference, and requires all his care. It may be ſaid 
in the ſame manner, that the earth ſerves for theſe ſeeds of 
herbs that are wild, without tillage, or any careful manner of 
placing them in the ground; they fall as chance directs, and 
yet they grow. The anſwer is the ſame, that a ſmall ſupply 
only is wanted from them, therefore this caſual way of ſowing 
is enough; if much of the grain were required for other uſes, 
then care and culture would be needful. | 
The creator of all things faw .the condition of wheat, and 
thoſe other grains he intended for the ſupport of man's life, and 
he knew they would therefore have his care and labour for their 
- production, The others which were of no ſuch immediate 
uſe or value, he foreſaw would be taken little care of, he there- 
fore provided for their ſucceeding of themſelves : and it is won- 
derful in what various and elegant manner. They are in ge- 
neral incloſed in a caſe, ſerving as a womb, in which they are 
retained till at perfect maturity, and which then opening diſ- 
charges them to the ground. They therefore do not fall till 
ripe, and fit for growing; and they are ſuited to preſerve them- 
ſelves in a proper ſtate, and keep in a proper place, in a ſur- 
priſing manner. Thoſe intended to root about the mother plant 
are ſmall and heavy, fo that falling they ſhoot at once: this 
we ſee in henbane, and others. "Fhoſe which are intended for 
ſpreading, are winged with down, as thoſe of the thiſtles. Such 
as by their lightneſs would be carried au ay by every puff of 
wind, have hooks and prickles to detain them, as ſeeds of cli- - 
vers, avens, and burdock, Agrimony ſeed alſo is rough, ſo 
that it lays hold of any thing. Many of theſe are intended 
for the banks of fields, where they could not lie but for theſe 
haoks and- prickles, that ſerve to keep them in their places. 
The ſeeds of ſome, which are to be ſcattered at a diſtance, are 
Jodged in caſes or fruits, that toſs them out by their ſpring in 
breaking, ſuch as wood ſorrel and the wild cucumber ; and 
ſome, that they may not riſe in cluſters together, have a kind 
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of wings by which they are influenced by the wind, ta move 


abu upon the ground ; the aſh key and the pine kernel are an 
infance, 45 this provides againſt thaſs trees nige cloſe ta one 
another, in which caſe they could not thrive, ſo tlie other is 
gnerally given where there is a creeping roat. Waod forcel 
runs a great way in the ground by the root, and therefore this 
ſcattering of the ſeeds to a diſtance. is more uſeful, Though 
_ theſe take their chance as to the weather, and yet ſucceed, yet 
there a-e ſome that require to be ſown anly in peculiar ſeaſons. 
Thus blue gentian will not ſucceed unleſs fown when there is 
mn Dot: aggure bas provided accordingly, Tor, the fects. amp 
ladged in a caſe that holds them firm in dry weather, hut ſplits 
at the fuſt drop of rain that falls upon it. 
Thus nature pravides for weeds by various means, though 
they be little regarded: corn is left to the care of man, becauſe. 
of its value, let him not therefore negle& it. It requires a. 
particular caution as well as labour, but the trouble and ex- 
ence are well returned, He who underſtands beſt how, to. em- 
ploy his labour will have the beſt crop. Nothing is more in- 
conſiderately done than the ſawing in the common way. A 
certain time is fixed upon, without regard to the weather, Which 
ought to be the chief point; and in the uſual way the. ſeed is 
ſcattered at random, from the hand of an unſkilful perſan, and 
covered unequally. It falls too thick in ſome places, and toa 
thin in others: and in ſome it is buried ſo deep it cannot riſe, 
While in other places it is burnt up by lying naked on the ſur- 
face. Every ſeed has its proper weather for ſowing its proper 
thickneſs upon the ground, and its proper depth. at which to 
be covered: theſe are the three great articles. We have ſhewn. 
the regard that is to be had to the weather, for the different. 
kinds; and the rules by which their depth and diſtance may be. 
found. England had great obligation to that earl of Caſtlemain 
who brought over the original drill plow, or Sembrador, from 
Spain; and the world as great to Leucatello, who invented 
it: but their ſervices would have been of little uſe if not of 
late revived by Mr. Tull. They had ſlept many years, and 
would have been altogether loft and forgotten. is praiſe 

therefore is na leſs than that of the inventor or importer of the 
machine, g | 


Of the nature of wheat ſeed, and the particular manner of ſotu- 
| --- ing it, | | 
J HE reaſon why wheat requires a particular care, and a 
particular ſeaſon for the ſowing is, that it is a tender 3 8 

| Wy Rye 
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Rye is hardy, and therefore will ſucceed, under the ſarhe con- 
dition wherein wheat will come to little. Of all our grain 
wheat is leaſt able to bear the 8 of cold; and yet from 
its time of growth tis neceſſary to ſow it before winter. It 
has therefore all that hard ſeaſon to get through, and this is the 
difficulty. As it muſt live through the winter, the farmer is 
to defend it as well as he can againſt the cold, and the beſt 
way is, by taking care that the earth lie hard about it during 
that ſeaſon. This is in a great meaſure provided by ſowing it 
in wet weather, the ſoil then cloſing and caking upon it; but 
this brings on another difficulty, Wheat, of all corn, requires 
the moſt nouriſhment ; and it cannot ſearch for it by the roots, 
unleſs thoſe roots can fpread ; nor can they do this except the 
ground be properly looſe and free. Therefore, as the condi- 
tion of wheat requires the ground to be compact about it in 
winter, it requires it alſo to be loofe in fpring. This is very 
difficultly to be managed in the common way of huſbandry, but 
it does very well in the drilling and horſehoeing. The depth 
at which it is let in by the drill, gives the earth opportunity to 
cloſe about its roots, and defend it from the froſts; and the 
breaking the ground between the rows, by hoeing in ſpring, 
divides the ſoil, and makes way for them to paſs in ſearch of 
nouriſhment. Therefore the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry 
is moſt ſuited to wheat, which is the moſt valuable grain; *tis 
fit the huſbandman perfectly underſtand the nature of this ca- 
ital grain, if not he will forfeit half the profit of his harveſt 
ns the ſowing. There are genera] rules for ſowing which hold 
true in moſt caſes, but wheat js an exception to others of them, 
beſide that we have named, FW | 
_ ”*Tis a rule to ſow on the ground as ſoon as tis plowed, 
that the ſeed may have the advantage of the freſh tillage. This 
to moſt kinds is very great; but with wheat another method 
is to be followed. t the land be plowed when it is dry, and 
let it lie till there come rains to wet it. Tis proper to wait 
for this advantage, though the earth lie three weeks before 
ſowing, after the plowing. If the land be indeed a ſandy loam, 
the clayey part of which is binding, 'tis beſt to ſow it dry, as 
well as plow it in'that condition, In this caſe let the ſowing 
come directly after the plowing. 8 E 
Theſe are the general rules, but let them be underſtood 
with diſcretion: though the ground ſhould be plowed dry for 
wheat, it ſhould not be ſo dry that the duſt ſhould fly; and 
though it ſhould be drilled wet, it ſhould not be like haſty- 
pudding. Moderately dry and moderately wet is what we mean 
þy the direction, The difference between ground broken wet 
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and dry, may. be ſeen in banking. A bank made of wet earth 
ä will hy firm many, years; when one, of the ſame ground dry 
will moulder continually. - Let the ſeed; time be deferred till the 


fail to produce larger, crops than, the: (Wet 156 (66 eech 250 

he Sn dw of plowing wet is almoſt ima to that of 
bankin ig; 2 piece of land plowed wet in November; will be 
harder in ſpring than one plowed dry:in Auguſt. All ground 
grows hard by lying: but this effect of wet out- does that of 
time. When the land. that has been plowed dry, is wet enough 


for ſowing, let it be once harrowed lightly, guſt to level it, and 


then own, 3 
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ber, but in general tis better to drill earlier than thoſe who ſom 
in the common way, . than later. When wheat is ſown. early: 
Teſs ſeed is required: poor land ſhould have more ſeed than 
rich, becauſe more of the plants will be deſtroyed on the poorer. 
land in winter. Beſide the plants thriving better on rich land, 


will have each more ſtalks, ſo that one of em will be 955 
to pany on poor. ground. | 


AF 
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07 the proportion of feed wheat to 7 — land. 


Wt HE quantity of ſeed corn ſowed in the new active: — 
huſbandry j is a very conſiderable article in its recommenda-' 
tion; the proper quantity for an acre of middling land is from 
four to ſix gallons, this will ſurprize ſuch as are not uſed to that 
huſbandry, but the very ſmalleſt proportion here named is often 
ſufficient. If the land be rich, and. be ready for drilling early, 
four gallons of middling ſeed. will be enough. The danger of 
Bb drilling it too thick is, that it will fall; and when too thin the 
1 9 3 antity is often diminiſhed farther, by i its blighting in ſpring. 
1 hen it is planted early leſs ſerves, becauſe it is more ſafe; 
| , that which is drilled late being found, by all experience, more 
liable to accidents from worms and many other cauſes. | 
ö Where there is danger of worms, the proper caution is to 
Bi plant it ſhallow, Wheat will come up if covered three inches 
þ deep, and it will ſtand- very well if not deeper than an inch; 
wat therefore let the farmer proportion the depth to the particular 
. circumſtances and ſeaſon of his ſowing. The way worms de- 
„ ſtroy wheat is by eating off the thread that is continued from 
1 tne grain to the blade. Worms lie deeper in winter than at 
. other ſeaſons, by way of defending themſelves from cold, there- 
fore when the corn is drilled ſnallow they never come near that 
thread. As the A n drill method is much leſs than 
. in 
I. 8 


70 * 
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ground is ſufficiently wet, and the dry Plowed land will never 


Wheat may be atilled any time betaraien. a and Moles: * | 


6 
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the ground till harveſ. 
i n R867 BHO 


feed well. While they have plenty of this they will not look 


* 
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in the common way of ſowing, the more care muſt be taken 


that it be preſerved. The rooks are great n they 


muſt be kept off the land about the time of its firſt ſhooting. 
This is the only period when they are dangerous. Boys muſt 
be employed to fright them away. The farmer muſt not 


till he ſeèes the blade up. It is true the rooks will not med- 


dle with it till it has ſhot, but they ſee this before the owner. 
Juſt when it peeps above: ground they devour it. They tear 
it up for the ſake of "the ſeed, which is then plump and full: 


vrhen the ſhoot has been up a few days the flower is ex- 


hauſted, and they will not meddle with it. That wheat is 
fafeſt from rooks which is planted neareſt harveſt time, there 
is then a great deal of corn ſcattered on the ground, and they 


* 
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FFICHAELMAS is the beſt time for ſowing wheat. 
Much ſooner it cannot be ſown ; and it is not prudent to 

do it a great deal later. In turnips we are not to be ſo parti- 


cular.” They may be ſown from May to Auguſt ; the farmer 


is to guide himſelf by the nature of his land. In a moderate 
piece of ground, about Midſummer, is the beſt time; in poorer 
land they ſhould be ſown fix weeks ſooner, and ſuch as is very 


fine, it may be let alone till ſix weeks later. Turnips, on a 


very good field, will be as forward if ſown at this late time, as 
on a poor one at the earlieſt. As to the quantity of ſeed, we 
have obſerved, what a vaſt difference the drilling makes from 
the common method; four pounds is often allowed to an acre 
in the common way, and in the drilling method four ounces is 
enough. In the drill method wheat may be ſown upon the 
fame piece with turnips; managed thus. The turnips muſt be 
ſovyn early, they will then be well grown by Michaelmas; and 
that is the time for ſowing the wheat. The turnips being in 
diſtant rows wheat may be ſown between them, the earth be- 

ing properly broke for that purpoſe. Almoſt all the earth may 
then be taken from the turnips; and thus they may ſtand with 
the wheat during the winter. In ſpring they are to be pulled 
up, and the wheat is then to be left to take all the advantage of 
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* "Off ſowing beds, 5 
* ſeaſon for ſowing beans is February, and the mot 
proper earth ſuch as will retain ſome. wet. The ſpring 
mins follow, and. the crop ſeldom fails unleſs for want of a 
due moifture, ſo that it muſt be an unaatural ſeaſon alone 
that can prevent their thriving. Provided they have this ad- 
vantage they get a good firſt ſhoot, and no weather chat comes 
afterwards can hurt them; the richer the land the better for 
brans, provided it have this firmneſs to hold the wet. A 
loamy field, with ſome good mixture of fine earth, is the pro- 
yer place for this erop, fe know the value of horſe beans for 
unt of underſtanding the proper ſeil, feed time, and manner 
of ſowing: we ſhall endeavour to inſtruct our huſbandman on 
each head, from the- reſult of. experience. We have men- 
tioned the improvement of clayey foikk by ſand, a ſoil fo 
amended becomes à loam of the beſt kind. Theſe clays ſel- 
dom fail to have rich earth among them, and though in their 
original and natural ſtate they locked it up, and it was of no 
advantage, yet when thus divided by the ſand, broken by til- 
lage and caleined by the ſun and air, they become à very rieh 
land;. and are able to retain a. great deal of moiſture : theſe 
therefore are the beſt ſoils for beans, The next are loamy, 
with a gnod mixture of mould among them. Let a field like 
Bib be: . ge went — let wm be — ehe third week in 
February; and if they bave the advantage ef a dripping ſpring, 
the crop ſhall be 3 in value to one of harley. er 
We have ſhewn the advantage of horſehoeing to wheat, in 
eaufing 2 great number of ſtalks to riſe from one root, and each 
to have a great deal of corn. The ſame effect is produced by 
this practioe in reſpect of beans; I have counted ninety-five 
nods: upon one ſtalk, all well fed and full of ſeed: well nburiſh- 
ed:; and a common number is ſixty or ſeventy on a ſtalk when 
thus managed». The land cannot eaſily. be turned to a better 
account; As loamy ſoils are the beſt for beans, ſandy are the 
worſt, yet there are wet ſands that have ſome. clay in their 


. * 


compaſttion,. though not ra to get them the name of 
loams, which ſuceeed very well with this growth. In theſe 
caſes the ſeed ſhould be always drilled. in rows at four foot diſ- 
tance, and a farmer who manages propętly may get a good 
crop of turnips between. When any ohe has a deſire to raiſe 
beans upon a land that is not naturally ſuited to them, he muſt 
encreaſe the quantity of ſeed, and be particularly careful in the 
ſowing. Many of the plants will come to little; and if 2 
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of the ſecd be loſt by careleſſneſs in getting it into the ground. 
and the reſt bear but a. poor quantity, there mul be a miſerable 
proſpect. Dry weather always hurts beans, and when they 
ſtand thin it deſtroys them. When too few plants riſe weeds 
will come up abundantly, and get ſtrength and over-powey 
them, On good, land three buſhels will ſow an acre, but it ig 
. better, when it is any thing leſs than the beſt, to ſow. four; and 
on foils that are poor or diy five buſhels, "I 
| There are two ways of Rowing them in the oxdinaty huſe 
bandry, by the broad caſt ; and plowing them in: for this laſh 
the ſeedſman follows the narrow, wheel plow, and throws in the 
ſeed from his hand in a direct line, all the way along the fur- 
row: this is called ſpraining them in. The fuxrow is left open 
in this way by the plow, but the next turn covers it, and the 
beans are buried to à good depth. | E | 
Another way of Gang or rather planting horſe deans. is by 
hand: it is practiſed in ſeveral parts of England, at a modes. 
rate expence. Women do it, and the method is this. The 
land. is plowed light, and the women draw lines in it at a feet 
and half diſtance. They have a dibber in their hands, and beans: 
in their apron, and they work by the line; the dibber is an old: 
ſpade handle cut off to five inches length, and tipped at the 
point with iron. They have this in their right hand, and they 
take out the beans from their apron with their left. They ſtrike 
the dibber into the ground, and drop a horſe bean into the hole. 
They thus plant the heaps at about three inches diſtanee, in 
' rows eighteen inches aſundex. This is à very proper poſitions. 
and a regular method of planting them, and tis done with ſo 
much eaſe that the expence is moderate. When the whole field 
is planted they go over it with a harrow, which ſufficiently co«. 
vers the beans; and then give them two handhoeings before 
harveſt. This is nearly of kin to the drill and horſehoeing huſ- 
bandry, but it is not equal; as wre have ſhewn: for this hand- 
hoeing only ſcratches the ſurface of the ground, whereas the 
other tears. and breaks it to. ſuch a depth, as to invite the roots 
of the crop where the nouriſhment is moſt abundant. 3 
In Wiltſhire they-plow lengthwiſe, never acroſs, and ſow their 
beans by the broad caſt twice in a place, they then harrow them 
in, and fo leave them to their, chance. In the other places 
they don't harrow till. abaut the time when: the beans are juſt 
going to ſhogt, then they go over the ground carefully with the 
common barrow. This tears up the young growth of weeds, 
and breaks and divides the ground at the ſurface, covering up the 
| heads of the beans; nn after the harrow they draw 
over a moderate raller, which fixes the ſoib at the — wm 
| . N | | EVELS 
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There is alſo another kind brought into uſe of late; and this. 
is properly the country farmer's concern: this is the tick bean, 
It is properly a horſe bean, but is much broader than the com- 
mon, and anſwers better on every occaſion. This is beſt plant- 
ed by hand with the dibber, and the rows ought to be at leaſt 
two foot aſunder. The common method of managing theſe is by 
the hand hoe, and it does a great deal of ſervice, tho' not equal 
to what would be done by the horſehoeing. They give them 
two hocings : when they firſt ſhoot up they come in with the 
hoe, and cut up all the weeds between the rows, and at the ſame 
time earth up the beans : then, when they are about ſix inches 
high, they come in and hoe them up again, this ſecond earthing 
is of great benefit to the beans, and the weeds being deſtroyed 
at this growth, are rarely troubleſome again. 

Some have ſuppoſed, from hearing the huſbandmen talk of 
ſmall ticks and large ticks, that there were two kind of beans _ 
of this denomination,” but this is not the cafe. There is but 

one kind ef bean properly thus called. It is a horſe: bean of | 
the ſize of the hotſpur bean, and is hardy and very fruitful. 
What ſome call the ſmall tick is only the common horſe bean. 
The tick bean is more hearty and nouriſhing than the common 
horſe bean, but as it is larger it requires longer drying. When 
this is done imperfectly in the field, the way is to finiſh it on a 
large floor in an airy place, or in a kiln. The ſafeſt method 
of keeping them is to ſplit them and dry them afterwards ; in this 
caſe they are never able to any accident. They mix excel- | 
lently with oats, chaff or bran, and are of great ſervice to cat- 
tle. There have been times when bean bread was eaten for 
want of corn flour, and no harm ever happened from it: on the 
contrary, it was found to be more ftrengthening than any other. 
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E have conſidered that important article of locking the 
farm, and acquainted our huſbandman with the ſeveral 
breeds of thoſe animals which he is to feed upon its produce for 


labour 
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th labour or profit. And have ſince gone through thoſe ſeveral ar- 
418 ticles by which he is to procure them food, and in which he is 
5 to uſe their ſervice. This done, we come to treat of thoſe be- 
nefits he receives from them in their ſeveral products, and to 
lay down the beſt manner wherein he is able to uſe them to his 
van * > | vo | 
We divide theſe products into natural and artificialy as they 
are of two kinds, properly coming under thoſe two denomina- 
tions; one part of them ariſing naturally, and being uſed in the 
ition in which he receives them; the other requiring art 
und management to bring them into the Rate that is fit for ſale. 
Of the firſt kind are milk and wool ; theſe he receives from the 
widder; or theers from the back; and he may feff chem as th 
are: the artificial kinds arife from the uſe or manufacturing 
the former. Butter and cheeſe, though origmally owing to 
milk, yet are not obtained without manual labour and art. 
Theſe we call the artificial products of the ſtock; and under 
the one or other of thoſe names, we comprebend the whole pro- 
duce from theſe animals. Fhe farmer of one place may be in- 
ſtructed by reading the practice of another. We propofe there- 
fore to lay before our readers, the ſubſtance of what others have 
praRtifed ; and upon the whole to build a ſyſtem for the conduẽt 
and management of theſe important articles; which reaſon ſhall 
| countehances and, we doubt not, experience afterwards ap- 
b hn 


| | | CHAP. I. 

Cl 1 Of milk, and its natural producrion. 

| if AFILK is ſeparated from the nutritious: juice of bodies de- 
. poſited by nature in the udders of female animals, du- 

Zing their pregnancy, and intended for the nourifhment of their 


6 | young. After the young is born it comes in greater abundance : 
1 and it will be prepared and furniſhed by nature in that plentiful 
Il || manner, ſo long as it is ſucked,” or any other way drawn at 
Uh times: but when no uſe is made of it, the ſuppiy ceaſes + and 
the milk dries up of itſelf, We have mentioned the udders of 

egnant females as the natural place for milk; but the curious 


— diſcovered, and ſometimes accidents have ſhevyn, that it is 
not limited to that ſex; or that ſtate; male creatures, both hu - 
man and of the brute kind, have had milk; and females which 
Bd have not been in a ſtate of pregnancy. © © 0 | 
ik The Roman charity ſo famous in hiſtory and paintings, is an 
{ab Inſtance of the latter in the human ſpecies : an old man confi- 
Ui ned in a dungeon, was ſupported by fucking the breaſts of his 
ti daughter a virgin. So long ſince as the time of Ariſtotle, as was 
| own 
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known that ſome men had been found to have milk in their 
hreafis : and Cardan upon his own knowledge relates the Hes 
averring,; that chere was ſuch a quantity in one man, that a child 
might be nouriſhed; by it. Pliny relates the ſame of a man in 
his'time, and Aldrovand of another, Theſe authorities ſo nu- 
merous are not to be doubted ; nor is the thing confined to the 
buman ſpecies. We have a circumftantial account in the philo- 
ſophical tranſactions, of a weather ſheep giving ſuck to a lamb z 
and that not wantonly or for once, but in a regular quantity, and 
enough for the ſupport of the young creature many months. 
Wonderful as all theſe accounts appear, there is not in reality 
any thing fo ſtrange in them, when the matter is fully weighed, 
Nature has provided breaſts and 8 with th __ and 
nipples, for all females, ye as welt as grown up; arid to 
the males ſhe has roman dc fs parts, by way of confarmity, | 
Milk is a natural juice, and although prepared . ee = 
a certain period, yet being formed from the nouriſhment of the 
body, it may be produeed at any other time; and as the nourifh- 
ment of men is the fame with that of women, there is no reaſom 
vchy ie ſnould not, if wanted, be ſupplied by one as well as the - 
othen. - Sucking will make it continue to flow when it otherwiſe 
— would have dried up; and there is not much more wonder that 
the: ſame force ſhould bring it to a place naturally deftined for it, 
auen at a time when it would not otherwiſe have come. 
This method of reaſoning, plain and famillar as it is, wi 
very well explain the breaſts of virgins affording mille on being 
fucked; and we ſhall not, upon a like rational enquiry, find it 
any. thing more ſtrange, that the fame force ſhould bring it into 
the breafls of the other-ſex, whether in human or brute crea- 
tures. . In men the texture of the breafts is not very unlike that 
of womens, and the nipples are of the fame —— . | 
We have no reaſon. to ſuppoſe the reſemblance ftops here, 
Indeed anatomy ſhews that it does not, and therefore as the 
parts are of the ſame ſtructure, and there is the ſame nourifh- 
ment for the purpoſe, it is not ſtrange that ſucking ſhould pro- 
e it. 1 f 8 | | | 
The moſt plain reader may underſtand theſe reaſonings; and 
ſo it is throughout all nature: hard words are only eldaks for 
Ignorance, We believe it will from this appear, that far from 
diſcrediting the ſtories, they have heard or read of milk in vir- 
eins, and milk in male creatures, our impartial readers will 
join with us in opinion, that the wonder is rather that ſuch 
things are not more common. It is not ſtraining the point too 
far to ſay, that probably any virgin grown near maturity, or 
5 - 5 | any 
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any man in health, would give milk if ſucked ſome time for it 3 


and the, fame is douhtleſs — true of animals of other kinds. 


This ſeems to be a proviſion of nature, careful of all her pro- 
„ as a laſt reſource in caſe of extream neceſſity for the 
tender and defenceleſs e an rec REES roms ee 
ee e 
1 07 wo 39 . . e e 


r ILK is of the nature of -ch le, that Fn — 25 ee ; 
| * ſeparated from our obs and intended for the ſup- 


ort and t of our bodies. All our foods tend to the 
— 75 of chyle, and the purpoſe of nature in their dig 
is the. furniſhing a ſufficient ſupply of it: for on this the reſto- 
ration and preſervation of the fabric depend. Chyle is a thin 
white juice, conſiſting of the fineſt and moſt nouri ing part of 
our food; and milk is properly ſpeaking, nothing more: than a 
thicker and richer chyle; when the two are compared together, 
there is found no other difference between them; therefore we 

may very reaſonably conclude, that milk not only is made of 
chyle, but chat it is made by a very natural and eaſy procedure. 
A quantity of chyle has been brought into the glands of the 
— * and there ſome of its watery parts have been ſeparated; 
and the remainder becoming richer by that means, has been left 
there ready to be drawn by tbe mouth of the young, or other- 
wiſe, in the form of what we call milk. 5 ane examination 


by glaſſes, we find it {till conſiſts of only a ſmall part of real 


and rich nouriſhment, mixed with a larger quantity of a wa 
fluid; and this the progreſs of nature When milk is left to itſelf 


to ſpoil, or is managed uſefully in the dairy alſo confirms; for 


whether milk become unmixed, as we may ſay by the courſe of 
nature, or by management for uſeful purpoſes, {till the ſame 


ching is found; namely, a ſmaller quantity of rich en a | 


a much larger of a watery fluid, 
Milk viewed with powerful glaſſes, is Abo wers to conkiſt, 


of two different matters; the one white and rich which is kept 


ſeparate in round drops, and the other thin and watery: this 
laſt is the more large quantity, and the other drops ſwim in it. 
When we make butter and cheeſe, we force a ſeparation of thoſe: 


parts, which we could not ſee to be diſtinct in the milk, though 
this common operation ſhews they were ſo; the rich part makes. 
the butter and cheeſe, and the other runs off poor and watery in 


the butter-milk and the whey. This is a proof of the truth of 


What Lewenhoeck firſt ſaw by glaſſes, and it is thus: the com- 


mon operations of our lives illuſtrate the truths of — 


2 50 e e 5 By Ay 
We om ſeveral kinds of 'milk, 
© 3 i a richer kind of chyle. It is compoſed, of 806 


dee, of 1 dairy inform us farther, Philoſophy ſhews 


in in mille, but experience difoovers? three : 
Gebe Bec e cheely, ind the wheyey: The buttery parts 


beingof ofin f textube; ſep arate moſt cally, ind get to the top. 


d butter to be of che Sinking of oil, and oil will ſwim upon 


2 Therefore theſe three ſeparate parts df which milk is * 


gompoſed, are of three different qualities, By firſt underſtand- 


ing chem -we ſhall perfectly compretiend : all the operations by 


_ which it je fuited to our allode uſes; 


The three parts are, 1. The oily; 2. The eurdy; and, 
3. The watery. The oily are the buttery Parts; the curdy „ 


the cheely, and the watery are the wheyey. Nothing but the 
force of nature in the body of the anintal; could blend theſe 
arr 4 into one rich and nouriſhing fluid, fit for the tender 
of the young. They are ſo. mixed there, that they 

continue mixed . manner for ſome time, after the milk is 
| Gut df the body; but when they have once ſeparated, either na- 


- turally or by art, we ſhall nevet be able to mix them fo again. | 


Butter, Ker gen and whey were contained in the milk, but all 


our Sc oj never be able to mix theſe three into milk | 


Nil differs i in hos creatures be to their diet, their 
conſttuction of body, and the particular ftruQture of thoſe. parts 


in which it is formed. The end of nature in the produc-' 


tion of milk, is for the nouti Abbe a ; the khows, 


or to uſe more proper words, God whoſe inimediate and regular 
care in the gilidance of the world, is what we call nature, 
| knows beſt the ſtructure of thoſe young and tender bodies; and 
he has accordingly provided in the breaſts and udders of their 
dams, A nouriſhment fuited to them. In ſome creatures more. 
of the watery. parts of the chyle are ſepatated, and in others 
fewer, acct ing to the ſtfucture of the veſſels; and in ſome the 
chyle comes more watery ta thoſe glands that ſeparate it; than 
it does in others: why otherwiſe ſhould it be, that the milk of 
the cow ſhould be ſo rich, and that of the als ſo poor, when both 
eat the graſs of the ſame paſture. 
Phyſicians uſe aſſes milk to reſtore decayed conſtitutions, be- 
_ Eauſe it is poorer than cows, for the ſtomach in thoſe perſons 
is not able to bear the rich milk of the cow. The different con- 
| ſtruction of . and fabrick of the veſſels occaſion milk to be 
| Vor. III. R richer 


Heh and ſolid, and more fluid and watery parts; and the 
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. of the cow. 
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richer in ſome creatures and poorer in others. Having premiſed 
this, we ſhall proceed to conſider ſeparately, thoſe ſeveral kinds 
that come under the farmer's conſideration. Theſe are four : 


the cows, the aſſes, the goats, and the ſheep :. a fffth might 
e for the mill of the wer! alen in fore k oak 
the fi By lax: 


he firſt named kind is the great and principal concern of the 
armer, and the ſypport of the dai "7 


| | | n Int c 1485 3 


the relief of human kind, the reaſon is ſhewn in nature, Let 


e milk of our own ſpecies be compared with that of a cow, and 
that of an aſs ; and the aſſes milk will be found. to reſemble it 
much more than the other. As it is commonly the misfortune 
of perſons afflicted with ſuch diſorders as require the afhſtance of 
milk, to have ſuch ſharp juices an their ſtomach, à8 turn it to 
curd ; the remedy is to {eeten or take off the ſharpneſs of thoſe 
Juices : phyſicians preſcribe various things for that PUP but 
there is poſing <qugl to chalk ground to a very fine" powder, 
and given in a little of the milk. © be 
1 „AR ins ei e 
f cows milk, and its general difference. 
Oos milk is the richeſt of all the kinds, and the moſt 
A profitable: its profucts in butter and cheeſe, being alſo 


preferable to thoſe of all others, not only in quality but in quan- 
ty: two articles which conſtitute the higheſt 5 


ty: two articles Which c | and value to 
the owner. The milk of the cow is ſuppoſed to vary accordi 


to the colour of her ſkin, but this is an idle obſervation; There 


is an old ſaying, that red cows give the beſt milk; and black 
cows bring the fineſt calyes : but we can aſſure our reader that 
thexe is not the leaft truth in either of theſe maxims, . We have 
ſen as much and as good milk from black cows, as ever was 
produced from red; and we may call all Smithfield to, witneſs, 


that the value of the calf is not in the leaſt dependent upon the 


* 


In a former part of this work, we delivered rules for the 
chojce of cattle for their ſeveral purpoſes. In general, the cow 
to be choſen for the dairy ſhould be large, big boned, yet well 
ſhaped, and of the biggeſt breed. This was always the choice 


of the cow, and this ſuits her as well for the ſhambles as the 


pail : when the breeds of cattle were kept more entire, Wilt- 
ſhire was the place from whence this large kind principally 
came, and the breed there was moſtly red: from hence it be- 
came uſual to call the Wiltſhire breed, the red breed; and 
thence inſtead of ſaying the Wiltſhire cow gave the beſt milk, 
people uſed to ſay the red cow gave the beſt ; thoſe two words 


ſignifying 
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at that time the very. ſame thing. An error or confu- 
ſion of iS king of the ſame kind, gave Origin to the vulgar flo- 
tion of the black cow bringing the "beſt calf, The Lancaſhire 
breed were famous: for their ealyes; and they were generally 
black: thus a black coh⁰, and a Tun cow, became two 
expreſſions fot the ſame thing ; and when they meant to ay, ths . 
Lancathirewab the belt for & calf, they named the colour, and 
not the place. ne 
This has been the ovcalich of th vulgar error. and this 4 is 
no more truth at: preſent in e preference of the red cows milk, 
than in idle coftimon ſaying. While the breeds of kine 
were kept diſtin, there was ſofe meaning in it; though in 
: reference. to the colour; it wis'-only accidental ; but now the 
breeds are ſo mixed and confounded by introducirig one adn 
another, that hothing certain is-t6 be deduced from the Whol 
matter. There is an article which does in reality make an al- 
teration in the mik of cows, and that is the paſturage, and 
mantier of feeding: chis we have, in general, conſidered al- 
To The reader Wilk find it in our diſcourſe on the cow W 
wy we dere bim to 2 repetition. 3 


Of the N Sade beter 8 7 1 5 5 504 an 


E bude Vübdre ven at large tlie 1 of cattle, "which 
are beſt in hd ee kinds; but we mall 92 add for 


the ſervice of the dali ſuch barticuls as are. F lmmedi te 
2 chereto. I, ff on 


? 


5 fixed upom à cow that i is larg e wp all A lee 
fe ekanine Whether lin . and Kii Ho wed, 


a 15 thefe creatures 1 F bl LF: Ki 7 — as 
among ourſelves, and. it is in yain IF ip TO . a 
The cow being a creature that mull pig ways about the houſe, 
her gentleneſs is a very eſſential point; and if ſhe be of a very 
unruly 3 it will tedube half her value. 


The marks 8 1 5 5 on nog to de formed 


em —.— Te beſt act. and A bony cows have 
thele ſhort and crumpled” horns,” and they are ſuperior to an 


other * the ſervice of — Tune born orn being an al 
| | mark 
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mark of the breed in. theſe, may therefore be conſidered 20 2 
mark of plenty of milk. 

When cows are t6 be purchaſed for the FR ie; is Embed 
to haye them all of the ſame kind or breed; and to take eare 
the bull be of the ſame breed alſo. The breeds are at this 
time ſadly, and confounded in England; but as-the;num- 
ber cnet had entirely of one particular kind, let them be 
as near as Pente of the ſame make, ſize, and ſhape. The 
colour is of no conſequence;. Let his whole care be employed 
to have them all „ and like one another: they will herd 
the more kindly together, and he will have a breed of. his on 
better than what he at firſt purchaſed. 

We have one thing yet to mention, with reſpect to the aboide 
of a cow for the dairy, which is often in the houſewife's mouth, 
and ſhould be always in her mind: this is what they call depth 
of milk. They mean the quantity the c is like to furniſh: 
and there are ways of; J this, without error. A cow 

ves the largeſt quantity of when the has newly calyed: 
f the produoe be 5 0 examined at that time; for if Ge be de- 
ficient then, it will never be better. There are cows that have 
more, and others that have leſs milk, without any viſible rea- 
ſon for it; therefore in this, only experience can guide. The 
; +a ſhould 27 or diſpoſe of his cows accordingly #fo that 

will exchange or ſell, and purchaſe again, till he 
Nr at Dark not a cow in his yard but yields as much as'a 
cow well can. If the difference iu a ſingle cow be ſomething, | 
is very great in the produce of a number; and this is a cer- 
tainty, the quantity of milk does not 47 upon the ee of 
food, though the quality of it often upon the nature of 
che ſood. A cow that is ſtarved will not yie. d much: but if a 
couple of cos be watched, one of which is deep in milk and 
the other not, the that is the leaſt profitable, will be ps. to 
conſume: as much provender ; as the other. | 


L9 G 


i "Oo $i tial 
| : Of the quantity of milk yielded by "RY cow. 


HERE! is alſo, variation in milk, in "reſpect of the 

age, time, breed, and ſize of the cow, ſo that it is noi 
hag? ifficult but impoffble to fix an any ſtandard: of the quantity 
a c. ſhould, may, or ought to yet that the owner may 
form ſome gueſs hee his "dir by be ſupplied moderately,. 
| poorly, or very well, we ſhall ome general calculations ob 
what may be expected. Not only the nature of the cow will 
make a difference in the quantity of milk; but the time of her 
Turing. Tee not the er © therefore think the leſs of a ge- 


neral 
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neral rule becauſe there may be an exception to it, from the 


particular conſtitution of the So all ge rules admit ſome 
exceptions. Let him obſerve what milk his cow yields ſoon af- 
ter calving, whether it be more or leſs, and mark her down 
accordingly : but though he ſet down that which yields 4 great 
deal at this time for keeping, and that which yields but little, 
for ſale; yet let him continue both in his yard through the year, 


and examine them as they go on. YT 

Often a cow that gives a great deal at firſt, ſoon falls off, 
and yields leſs than common ; and ſome go dry a month, two 
months, and ſome three months, before they calve again, 
whereas others will yield their quantity to the laſt. The ſame 
cow that is deep in milk once, will continue fo ; and ſhe that one 
ear gives little, will not be eafily made to yield more another. 
t often happens, that one of thoſe which yield a great quantity 
when they have firſt calved, will grow dry ten weeks or three 

months before calving again ; and one which yields moderately 

at firſt, will continue it till the very day of her next calving. 
When a cow yields but little at firſt, he can never be worth 
keeping for the dairy, and therefore ſhould be diſpoſed off at 
once, and her place in the yard ſupplied by one more profita- 
ble; but a that yields moderately, though not greatly, 
and continue it the year round, may be worth more to her 
owner than one of thoſe that yield a great deal at firſt, and 
grow dry for ſeveral weeks. This muſt be regarded; for the 
preference of one of thoſe cows over the other, cannot be made 
' without a computation of the whole produce for that length of 
time. A great deal depends as to the quantity of milk upon 
the time the cow is to calve; and as this makes ſo great an alte- 
ration in the annual produce, we cannot ſtate the account with- 
out it. | . 9 OA 230-4008 
> "0 yu and m_ 282 _ for calving, in order to 
yielding the greateſt plen milk is, when the paſtu is 
ſpringing in all its — for then it will make * —.— 
ſupply. Therefore thoſe who wiſh for abundance of milk, are 
happy if their calves fall in the end of March, or the begin- 
=_ of April, for at that ſeaſon the graſs is in its fulleſt ſpring- 
ing ſtrength. The calves at this time are not profitable for rear- 
ing, becauſe they muſt be fed upon the cow's: beſt milk; but 
an early cow, the calf being ſold to the butcher, is vaſtly pre- 
ferable in point of. the abundance of milk, to one that is later, 
To ſpeak of the milk in its moſt favourable time for quan- 
| tity, and under the beſt circumſtances, we will compute that 
of a new milch cow firſt turned to graſs in April. The pro- 
duce: of ſych a cow. may be computed. between five quarts and 
2 5 LS twelve 
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twelve at @ milking ;- and many accidents which make this dif- 
ference, have cauſes ſo beyond our reach to know, that it is 
often impoſſible to gueſs any thing before-hand. Three gallons, 
Winchefter meaſure, at a time, is a very great aud rich pros 
duce ; two gallons is à very fine quantity: a cow that gives 
nve quatts at a milking, which we have ſet at the loweft 
worth keeping, is a very good. ane, if ſhe will continue. it the 
whole year round; fo that ſhe is worth trying: but the cow 
that yields. leſs than a gallon. is to be rejected, and her place 
ſupphed by another. In general, the cow may be ſaid to yield 
very well that gives a gallon and half at a time, if there be a 
proper, continuance of that quantity. If this be rightly ma- 


naged it will yield a ſixth part cream, that is, one quart of 


good rich cream for every time of milking each cow; and this 
Will yield. very well a pound of butter. 
n 
e Of the tires . ml.. 
6 grove two great points upon which the profic of a dairy 
1 depends are the hours of "milking, and the- proper order- 
ing of the milk when brought into the houſe. The firſt ma 
ſeem a ſmall concern in compariſon of the other, but t 
who. have had experience know it is of great i 


* 


A 


cow ſhould be milked twice in the four and twenty hours: 


there are thoſe who approve. of three times, but upon trial I 
have found that the quantity of milk obtained at twice milking 
at twelve hours diſtance, has been more than that got by three 

times milking at fix hours diſtance: in the day, and leaving the 
This laſt practice, however recommended, proves on trial 
to be erroneous: tis only a teazing of nature: tis expecting 
what cannot be performed, for a ſupply wortii taking, or need 
ful. to be taken, cannot be made in leſs than twelve hours: be- 
fide, nature loves regularity; and in our way of two milkings 
in the four and twenty hours, each may be at twelve hours 
diſtance; whereas in the other, the common way is to haue 
two intervals of only ſix hours each, and one of twelve. Thoſe 
who. underſtand the bodies of animals, know there is not this 
difference to be made between the hours of eating and: reſt; for 
though the creature eat only in the day, digeſtion. goes on all 
night, and therefore the times of: milking ought to be at ro- 
gular diſtances. This is ſhewn by experience, becauſe we find 
2 cow with. an. udder full in the morning after ſleeping, as well 
as in the evening after the whole day's feeding 
There are cows. that. it is. ſaid require three * 
the 


\ 
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the four and twenty houts, becauſe otlicriiſe they will ſhed 
their milk: this would ſeem an objection; but from all that 1 

have ſeen the een hes been owing either to a cuſtom & 

doing it, or to ſome diſtemper in the udder, What nature has 
been accuſtomed to, ſhe expects; therefore if a cow hive been 
uſed to be - milked thrice a day, ſhe will requite it; but the 
quantity wilt not be at all more than if ſhe were milked only 
twice; as to her ſhedding the milk if fiot taken at theſe times 
it is to be conſider'd- as a diſorder, being certainly no other; 
and what a fickly or diſtempered creattre requites, is not to be 
made a rule for the management of one in heatth — 
Faving eſtabliſhed twice in the four ahd twenty hours, a8 
the proper periods of milking, the next thing is to ſettle . 


what time it ſhall be done. But chis is liable to uncertainty. 
In many places there are certain ftated hours for the fale of m 57 
and when any conſrderable quantity of it is intended to be diſ- 
pofed of that way, the times of milking muſt be adapted to 
thoſe hours: thus in and about London, and other large towns, 
there arè certain hours at the which families are ufed to take in 
milk; and the retailers are uſed to have it at tf hout juſt de⸗ 
fore; ſo that the profeſſed cowkeeptr, who itttends this aſs of 
His mil, mult accommodate the times' of milking ACCoFc ingly, 
Fhe'cvuntry farmer who keeps his dairy for fis Own uſe, and 
tets HE greate(F part that His Cows yield for cream, may take 
what fimes of milking he pleaſes; and then it is his bufſnels 


ning; and toward ſeven im the evening. There are no Bours 
at which the udders of the cows are ſo naturally diſtended Wick 
milk; conſequently none at which it is fo much an eaſe” to - 
themſelves to milk them; or at which they yield fo freely. The 
morning gives the milk formed in the whole night's reſt and di- 
_ geſtion; and the evening gives that made from the abundant 
food of the day; part of which, from the quantity taken in, 
muſt be converted into nouriſhment at the time: the remainder 
during the hours of repoſe. 28 
As the days lengthen toward Midſummer, the hours may be 
a little earlier and a little later, but not much; as the days 
ſhorten after Michaelmas, they muſt of neceſſity be changed 
for ſuch as are conſiderably later in the morning, and earlier in 
the afterrioon. As to the third time of milking, thoſe perſons 
who approve of it, generally make it ſix hours after the morn- 
ing milking, which places it fix hours before the evening time 
in ſummer, and makes it about the middle of the day. We 
have ſhewyn that it is prejudicial to the creatures, and of no ad- 
| 4 vantage 
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vantage to the farmer; and as it requires more trouble and at- 


tendance of ſervants, it neceſſarily brings on more expence, 
-which is another diſadvantage. Milking cows three times a 


day, makes them dry up the ſooner. I had been led to believe 


at one time, that it would be a way to keep them in milk the 
year round, and made trials in my own ftock, carefully mi- 


nuting down the obſervations, but the effęct was exactly the 


contrary: ſo that ſeeing the matter in all poſſible lights, this 
third milking is a diſadvantageous practiſece. 

I have met with ſome farmers who have been ſtrongly of 
opinion, that the cow's keeping in milk to the time of hex 
calving again, was not to their advantage; for that the milk 
being drawn away all that time weakened the calf.. This is 
another of thoſe ſpecious reaſonings which nothing ſets aſide 
but experience. I have examined and obſerved this difference 


in reſpect of the calves, not once or twice, but many repeated 
times, and can aſſure the farmer, that a cow's yielding milk 
to the very time of her coming again, is no diſadvantage to 


the calf that is to come, but rather a help, A calf in the 


body of the cow is more likely to have top much nouriſhment 


than too little; and for one which comes into the world pos, 

enty come full of groſs humours. Want of 
nouriſhment is a fault ſoon mended, for. the milk is. rich and 
abundant, ſo that rarely any harm happens from this; whereas 
the bringing into the world with them an abundance of hu · 


mours and a groſſneſs of habit, is commonly their deft 


Therefore it is greatly to the advantage of the farmer, that 
his cows ſhould go the year round with milk, and ene 
Iy it becomes his intereſt to watch and obſerve them the whole 
time. : 3 e 5 EE 8 8 Hs 5 af 15 5 
* C-HA.P. VIII. 

1 Of the manner of milling. 5 

n 8 HIS may ſeem a conſideration tao trivial for ſuch a work 
as ours, but we ſhall not neglect it: nothing is trivial that 


may prove of conſequence ; and it is owing to this vanity of 


over-looking things of importance, under the name of frivo- 


Tous and unworthy conſideration, that the gteateſt part of the 


writings on this ſubject are uſeleſs. Milking is very trivial and 
very eafy ; but tis not enough underſtood. - It is entruſted to 
perſons who have little ſenſe or confideration, and who learn it 
they don't know how; nor does the owner concern himſelf 
whether they do it well or ill. There is a great deal of dif- 


ene the e 
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ſome knowledge is required to tell how the milk ſhall be got 
with moſt eaſe to the ereatue . 
_ Milking, when carefully performed, is an eaſe and plea- 
fure to the cow; but it may be ſo managed, and it too often 
is, that tis a pain and torment to her. There are cows natu- 
rally ill-conditioned, but theſe are not common; the, greater 
part of the accidents that happen in this way, and are laid ta 
the fault of the cow, are owing to the rough and ill conduct 
of the perſons employed to milk her. 1 
The farmer is not unfrequently diſtreſſed by the diſorders of 
the cow's teats, and the hedgehag is now blamed, as the fairy 
uſed to be formerly of being the occaſion of thoſe diſorders : 
in general, the urchine is as innocent as the ſpirit ; and the diſ- 
orders are owing to hurts in handling the teats. When the 
milker goes to her work ſhe muſt take the near ſide of the cow, 
and begin by-gently handling and ſtroaking down the teats ; and 
rom time to time ſhe muſt moiſten them with milk, to make 
them ſupple and pliable. By this they will be brought to an- 
ſwer her touch much better, and will yield the milk more rea- 
dily and freely,' and that without any pain to the creature, The 
quantity in the: udder js a burthen to the cow, and ſhe wiſhes 
harſhneſs, ſo as to occafion more pain for the time than the 
load of milk, ſhe will avoid it: on the other hand, if ſhe be 
milked kindly and gently, beginning as we have directed, not 
only the eaſing; ber of the load is a rglief, but the very manner 
of doing it is a pleaſuxe. Every mother who has given ſuck 
. knows there is a pleaſure in performing that office to the infant, 
independent of any thought of the mind: this pleaſure is in the 
nipple itſelf, and this the whole creation of females that give 
ſuck have; and jt is the ſame in milking. | 
To the rude method of handling the teats is owing a 51 
deal of the ill diſpoſtion of ſome cows; and to the kind and 
gentle treatment others receive that they are gentle themſelves. 
A cow that is well fed will have her udder full at certain 
times, and when ſhe knows ſhe can be relieved from that load 
without pain, ſhe will come of herſelf to the pail, and will 
ſtand with ſatisfaction. We have ſaid in what manner, the 
- milkmaid is to begin her work, and ſhall add how ſhe. is to 

continue, She mult not fix herſelf, nor ſet her pail firm to the 
ground, till ſhe has got the cow to ſtand ſure. and quiet: theſe 
creatures are often reſtleſs in the beginning, but they will ſtand 
{till enough when the milk has come for a little while freely. 
This muſt. be watched, becauſe the milk that is got will be 

| 9 nn 7 BE. otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe im danger. Tue cow is a heavy creature, and a little 


kick of her foot will bring the pail down. + 


Won ſhe is once ſettled; and the milkmaid' is ſeated, and 
all goes on for ſorns- minutes right, there is leſo danger, but 
fil} the woman muſt be upon her guard, a com may ftatt at 
any time, and ſhe maſt have her eye upon all her motions, 
and her hand upon the pail, "—_— to remove it on occaſion 
atherwiſe the ver- turning of à pail is very eafy, and the mil 
may be all loſt in a moment, that this careful eye might have 


red. When the cow is quiet and ſeems pleaſed with the 


milking, let the woman go on boldly ; that which would have 
pained the creature cruelly at firſt, will not hurt her at all now; 
the teats have been handled, moiſtened, and rendered ſupple ; 
Jet her therefore now pull and ſtrain them freely, and draw as 
as any milk will come. t 
e worſt fault a milker can be guilty of is, the not doing 
i cdeam and thoroughly; Let the farmer or his wife frequently 


e ts this: they ſhould give all their milkers orders t6 take 


care, that wot à drop of milk be left im the udder when they 
leave off; and they ſhould ſee at times, when they are at their 
work, whetlicr thoſe directions are punctually followed. If 
mere were nothing but the loſs of ſo much milk as is left in 
ths addr; that would be ſome conſideration, for in a numbe? 
of cows iv would amount toe what was conſiderable; and tits 
twice's day would, in the yetir's courſe; make a great diminw- 
won in the- profits of the dairy : perhaps'this alone would make 
the difference of four or five cows in 2 year, and the farmer 
knows the value of their keeping well enough, to be ſerfible 
Whit a fault that would be. But there is à greater confidera- 
don :- for chere is nothing that tends ts keep a cow fo full in 
milk, as the conſtantly milking her quite clean; Fhis depends 
apon hecutle of nature in' furniſhing the udder with milk, 
we Rave ſhewn. While it is drained! nature gives a eonti- 


nuall and conſtant ſupply, whether that draining be done by the 


mouth of the young or the hand of the milkmaid; but as ſoon 
20 no- more is drawn no more is provided. This is the caſe act 
lurge whin'the young dies, or the ereature is any way left un- 
Suched; and the ſame thing holds good, in a proportioned 
degree, when ſhe is erreleſsly milked, and the udder is not 
well drained; Wen that is perfectly emptied at times, na- 
ture goes on vigorouſly with 4 füpply; but when it is done im- 


* 


perfectly ſhe performs her work languidly, and there is not that 


free and full ſupply any longer. The farmer knows the im- 
portance of keeping his cos deep in milk, and a long time in 
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ie; and it ĩs fit he ſhould e ee cee how much that | 
upon the milkmaid's To | 
Another caution to be given to 3 7 that they model | 
_ themfelves as familiar and friendly with the cows as poflible. 
| gentleneſs and kind treatment they will come to know 
and will go to the pail like rational creatures. While they are 
milking, common diſcretion will teach the perſon not to do 
any to ftartle or frighten them; and it is a good can 
tion alſo to let them go quietly and eafily away. I have feen 
many drive their cows away haſtily and roughly, as ſoon as 
had done, as if they never were to Rave ay thing to do with 
them again, All creatures have memory: the cow does not 
SOT . W N clome the next time. 


. 
Of ordering the milk in the dairy. 


T*. farmer has ſeen every article neceſſary to be kane in 
obtaining his milk from the cow, let him now take cate 
of it when * has got it; he has taken the proper \meaſures 
for having the beſt cows 3. for getting the maſt from them; far 
keeping them long to it; and for avoiding miſchief; in the drau- 
ing it: we will ſuppoſe it therefore in the pails, and bringing 
home; and that be is defirous to make tha.daiy fit ta receive 
it in the beſt: manner. 
The firſt thing in a dairy is cleanlineſs. Not only all the | 
veſſels. but the floor, walls, and cieling; every thing that is in 
it, and every thing that is about it, muſt he managed with 
the utmoſt nicety of cleanneſs, or there will be continual da- 
mage and loſs. The dread. that ſhould always be uppermoſt 
in a dairy is of ſburneſs; and to keep things from lourng 
the receipt is, keep: them clean, 2 21 
Mill willl at the beſt keep: but a little; while, All the art 
and all the cam in the world cannot preſerve it lang: it will 
become ſour, and. there is the great damage. When. it has 
once got four it will. ſpread: the miſchief: this is what the 
miſtreſs.of the dairy. is to employ. all her care to prevent; and 
the far greateſt part of that care centers in the ſame point clean 
lineſs. The Sulnef of a dairy is uſually from corrupted milk 
or eream, and this muſt be cleaned away perfectly, for it will 
otherwiſe not only communicate. itſelf to whatever is near itz, 
but will infect the very air of the room, to the prejudice of the 
whole quantity that is brought into it, and of every thing that 
is going forwards. What the old houſewives uſed to attribute 
to witches and fairies, was in reality the effect of ſomething 
ſour left in. the dairy: this was. the natural. and real cauſe, _ 
#31 | e 
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the effects of it are ſo: great and fo perplexing, to ſueh at do 
not know the cauſe," that no wonder they thought witcheraft 
hatin band in it.. , itch 
HFere lies the firſt article of cleanlineſs, which is to take care 
no ſpoiled remains of a former buſineſs hang about the dairy; 
that nothing ſour remain in any crack or crevice; for this 
end all the pails, pans, and veſſels, muſt be daily cleaned; and 
for this reaſon glazed earthen ware is — to any other 
materials for them, becauſe nothing ſticks to it, there are no 
crevices in it, and one may always ſee whether it be clean. 
Thoſe who are at all acquainted with the buſineſs of à dairy, 
know. how nice and tickhſh all the works of it are; theręfore 
let them take care not to add to the hazard by foulneſs. We 
have mentioned rhe remains of any thing ſour firſt, becauſe 
that is a miſchief that ſpreads · ſo quick and fo far, but we are 
alſo to caution the houfewife againſt greaſe, dirt, or filth of 
any kind whatfoever ; for every thing that does not belong to 
the work of the dairy hinders it. There is no way to clean and 
ſweeten the veſſels, but by ſcalding them with boiling water, 
and then ſetting them out in the air: the firſt cleanſes off all 
filth that is viſible to the eye, and the latter removes any taint 
by purifying and evaporating all tliat remained about them. 
There is nothing equal to the ſun, wind, and air, for purifying 
things after proper cleaning, and this practice ſhould be uſed in 
the dairy every day, whether the things appear dirty or no; 
there may be filth about them that is not ſeen, and the leaſt of 
it will do miſchief. e eee a aft ee has 1 
1 „ c On Tet 
Pen, i 5 
T HE uſe of the dairy is to make from the natural milk, ſuch 
products as the farmer ſhall find turn beſt to his account; 
and the ſeveral veſſels employed in it all tend to that purpoſe. 
Theſe we are to conſider in two lights, with reſpe& to their 
form and their materials. As to their form, we are not igno- 
rant of the many new inventions that have been ſtarted for the 
facilitating the operations of the dairy ;' nor do we utterly ad- 
viſeithe farmer from regarding them: but this caution we ſhall 
give him, that he do not rely too much upon the words of 
their inventors, or of: thoſe wha have ſo warmly recommended 
them. Theſe have been in general people of ingenuity, but of 
no experience. They Coke the conveniences that might 
attend ſomething of the nature of what they propoſed, but they 
have not perceived what might be the inconveriiences of their 
own, particular inventions; therefore the practical dairyman, is 
17 | | | i ta 
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to try before he approves: he is obliged to thoſe gentlemen er 
the hint, but he is to determine for himſelf, for he can doit 


much better than they, whether it can be reduced to practice. 
Thus the reaſonable huſdandman will conſider all that'is 
offered for the improvement of his profeſſion, neither fejecxing 


at random, nor adopting without proof. Many things appear 


feaſible in the cloſet, that are impracticable in the field: 
there is therefore no way of judging of them but by the help 
of that experience firſt, Which their ingenious inventots want- 
ed; and afterwards, if this experience joins in the opinion, 
then to bring them to a trial. Tis thus we adviſe the farmer 
to conſider the new improvements of a dairy; and having get 
him chis rule of practice with reſpect to the new, we ſhall 
proceed to inform him in the management of the old: theſe are 
ſure; and to confeſs x truth diſagreeable perhaps to the inven- 
tors of new ſchemes on this head, I have never yet found up- 
on trial, that any others, with all their ſpecious promiſes, ex- 
People of fortune who have amuſed themſelves with the 
pleaſures of a dairy in the country, have covered their walls 
with Dutch tiles; and had their veſſels of China; and this is 
extreamly right. As to the veſſels, China are in this reſpect as 
d for uſe as glazed earthen ware, but not in the leaſt better, 
r they are covered in the fame manner with a glazing ; and 
ſo a veſſel be glazed, and the glazing whole and without flaws, 
tis no matter whether it were done in the Eaſt Indies or at 
home. There is a difference in the materials uſed in the ma- 
nufactures of Europe and the eaſt, but it is not material in 
this conſideration. - Our glazing for theſe veſſels is made of 
lead, and theirs is only a kind of earth mixed up in water, but 
the effect is the ſame. Either is a glaſſy or ſhelly ſubſtance 
which the milk cannot penetrate, and therefore they equally 
anſwer'the purpoſe. As to the covering the walls with tiles it 
is certainly right, as it anſwers two purpoſes, both very eſſen- 
tial to a dairy, cleanlineſs and coolneſs. T have ſeen a dairy in 


Wiltſhire lined throughout with lead, and it had alſo a very a 
good effect. The expence of this laſt method will appear con- 
ſiderable at firſt, but taking in the whole account nothing is ſo 
cheap. It laſts from generation to generation without repairs, 
and it has always a very conſiderable intrinſick value: ſo much 
lead is worth ſo much money at any time. „„ 
The uſual kinds of veſſels are three, earthen ware glazed, 
wood naked, or wood lined with lead. As to the firſt we 
have ſpoken, the ſecond is very good, but it has leſs EY 
coolneſs, and is not fo eaſily made clean as the earthen —_— ; 
Le Hs tne 
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the lead has all the advantage of coolneſs, and may eaſily 
enough be kept clean. The difference is not very great, but 
the reaſon will eaſily be ſeen in what we have here ſaid, why we 

ive the preference to the earthen. veſſel. Where the dairy lies 

ow, and is in itſelf very cool, wooden veſſels do better than 
ele where; and where there is a very great buſineſs carried on, 
there is. convenience in wood lined with lead, becauſe veſſels 
may thus be made of ſuch a form and bigneſs, as cannot be had 
from the potteries. The ſhape of the veſſels ſhould be broad 

and hallow : this anſwers two purpoſes ; it makes the milk 
yield, the largeft quantity of cream, and it keeps it the longeſt 
ſtances otherwiſe, will always ſour the ſooner, the deeper it 


/ fetting the milk for cream. 
=O dairy is now ready for the milk, and that is coming 
home in pails upon the ſhoulders of the milkers, the veſſels 
in which it is to be ſet are placed ready to receive it; but there is 
one thing to be conſidered previouſly to its being put inte them. 
We have taken care there be no dirt in the dairy, let us uſe the 
fame precaution that none come into it from the field, - Too 
much cleanlineſs can never be recommended to the milk-maids, 
bur let them take what care they will, they can never keep their 
pails perfectly free from accidental 2 The hairs from 
je cow will fall into them, and other little matters of the ſame 
kind may alſo, All theſe, however they are blended among the 
milk, wonld 'rife with the cream, and not only diſgrace the 
houſewife, but diſturb all the operations that are to follow ; for 
we have ſhewn that the leaſt filth will perplex and teaze the 
Whole management. ʒ;— | birt 
To prevent accidents of this kind the milk is to be ſtrained 3 
and this is to be done in a very caſy and familiar manner, by 
means of what the houſewife calls her ſoiling diſh, or as they 
commonly ſpeak it the ſyle diſh. This is a wooden bowl, with 
its bottom cut out, and the opening covered with a piece of 
fine clean linnen cloth. This bowl myſt be every day ſcalded, 
and ſet out in the air to ſweeten like the reſt, and care muſt be 
taken that the cloth be always perfectly clean. "Through this 
difh the milk is to run into the ſeveral veſſels prepared to receive 
it, and then it will be perfectly clean and pure, for the hollow'd 
bottom will ſtop the ſmalleſt ſolid particle, and thus nothing but 
the milk can get into the veſſels. | I \ 


Thus far then our houſewife has provided with care and re- 
| | | 5 | gularity, | 
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gularity, her milk is pure, and is in veſſels perfectly clean : 

there is no danger er of any i injury to it, and *tis no to de leſt to 

nature. The dairy is coal, clean, and quiet, this is all that is 

| yeedful to promote the gathering of the cream: properly i = 

nothing can be done to promote this, for it is a EEE 
dure, and muſt go on in its own way, all that can be 
to prevent dirt, heat, ar diſturbance; and this we have — 
in the ſtructure of the place. The milk is compoſed of different 

parts: theſe are kept mixed while it is in the body of the ani- 
mel, but they ſeparate one from another ſoon after they are out: 
this is that ſeparation which prepares for the operations of the 
dairy» The rich and fatty part comes from the poor and ate- 
xy.z that is, the cream riſes to the tap, and leaves the thin part at 
bottom. The broader and ſhallower the veſſel is, che more 
freely, eaſily, and readily this ſeparation is made: that i __ the 
ſegner the cream gets to the top, and the greater quantity there 
will be of it, theſe are the two great points the A 


F and af 


= Of ſtimming the. craam. + x: 

7E are ſenſible how lightly many of thoſe things 2 gene- 
ral looked upon, that here matte the ſubject of & ſtinct 
chapters, but it is to that want of conſideration of 2 | 
* trifles, half the difappointments and loſſes in a | 

houſewife knows when her cream is rifen, ; ſhe: 4 to rien 

: that is true, we do not take up her time in telling hen 
ny is to do it, but we are about to acquaint her how tho 
ſhall do it to the greateſt advantage; and from whatiwe haye 
. ſeen of dairies in ſome parts of this kingdom, no information 
relating to the farm is more neceſſary. We have recommended 
cleanlineſs in every article, but here we are to repeat chat ieſſon. 
There is nothing that requires more nicety than the iknmming of 
_— cream, nor ' any article i in which 2 lietle dirt — much 
| We will ſuppoſe the. milk 2a: es kin brought: n 
morning, aceording to our directions for the fummer milking, 
about ſeven o'clock ; toward afternoon let the ſcimming diſh bu 
cleaned and. got. ready, and alſo the veſſels that are to receive the 
_ cream. The ſkimming diſh ſhould be of a convenient five for 
the hand, not too deep; and thin at we edges. The time that 
milk ſhould ſtand is a point in which few are agreed, and about 
Which moſt err. In ſummer ten hours is in general 
for milk to Rand. Therefore this milk having been 

at ſeven in the morning, will be: ready to ſkim at five Tikes 
Afternoon; and this will be à very convenient time to the | 

houſewife, 


* 


* 1 
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houſeivife, becauſe what nne is now doing will prepare kor the 
evening milking. 
Many let their mill ſtand . in — and accordingly 
vary according to the circumſtances at other times,' but by What 
I have; found from repeated experience, there is no rale ſo 
per. *Tis a nice point, and of great importance, either way 
1 an exceſs. or defect may be of much damage; if the milk be 
ſkimmed too ſoon the houſewife has not her full quantity of 
cream; and if it ſtand too long the butter will ſuffer. When 
it milk ſtands too long without ſkimming, the cream gets à thick 
head, and is untractable, and the 9 that is made of this is 
always bitter. T have known this in inſtances out of number, | 
on when I have convinced ſome houſewives that it was owing: 
ins the milk ſtand too long, they have tried every metho- 
at could be thought of to prevent the effect, but in vam: 

N 1 have known them boil the cream that was thus taken from : 
milk which had ſtood too long, in order to prevent this ill taſte 
in the butter, but to no . yo. ax 

What all the pains and care imiginable cannot remedy in 
this, as in many other caſes, may eaſily be prevented, and that 
is the leſſon which we give to the houſewife. - Prevent the da 
— 2 ng in time. Let the milk be all fłimmed at 

five of in 4 afternoon, and let the cream be put into a 

proper veſſel. The beſt is an earthen pot well leaded, with a 
cover, When it is put into this, let it be ſet by in a cloſe cool 

place. An hour or more has been employed in this, and in 
cleaning the neceſſary veſſels, and by that time they are got in 
again and ſet in order tis ſeven o'clock, and the milkmaids come 

in loaded from the evening's milking. This milk is to be 
— managed exactly in the ſame manner as the firſt, 
fo there needs no particular direction on that head; and we 

Mall, to avoid tepetition, pots the ſame bulineſs gone re * 

che milk all ſets the firſt. | 

houſewiſe may now be quiet for the night, but let her 

take care to be up early in the morning. The next article to 

Cleanlineſs is early riſing; and it is need the be up, for the 

milk ſhe has ſet over might will be ready for ſkimming after ten 

ours, or half an hour more, that is, by five, or ſoon after five 

in che morning . . 

hour — uring the night than in the day, becauſe 

the nigh is cooler; and-experience: ſhews that the warmth of: 
the air has a great deal of effect in the throwing up. of cream. 

In this manner tlie cream will be taken off from the evening's 

milk; and all got ready for the reception of that of the morn- 

ing, by that time the milkmaids come home with it: and 7 

I: — the 
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the whole round of that important article, the obtaining, ſet- 
ting, and ſkiniming the milk, will be managed without the leaſt 


trouble or perplexity. 


cron inn null AP; XIII. 
be management of the cream. 5 
W leg our houſewife with her pots oſ cream, and her dairy 
Work going on with due regularity, we muſt proceed to 
_ adviſe her how to manage the produce in the beſt and moſt ſa- 
tisfactory manner. There is need of great caution, and that 
for the plaineſt reaſon in the world, which is, that convenience 
would naturally preſcribe the keeping it longer than it is found 
in effect ſafe or proper to do. The weather makes a great va- 
riation in this article, and we are to obſerve alſo, that there are 
artificial ways of affiſting nature in preſerving it. However, as 
pure ſweet cream, in its natural condition, is preferable to the 
beſt that is preſerved in whatever manner by art, we ſhall firſt . 
ive the houſewife her leſſon how long ſhe ſhould, and how = 
ong ſhe may keep it naturally ; and afterwards inform her what { 
ane done in the keeping it longer by art and management. 
The fineſt and moſt excellent butter is that which is made 
from cream that has not ſtood above ten hours in the ſummer ; 
but in winter it may be kept much longer without damage. 
When we name ten hours, it is by way of limiting the ſpace in / 
which it is quite perfect; for butter that is made from cream 
ten hours old, or from ſuch as is juſt ſkimmed is altogether the 
fame. After this, in ſummer it begins to ſuffer ſome change, 
but it is little for the two ſucceeding days, only in general the 
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newer it is the better. | = 

The ſeaſon makes ſo great a variation, that cream may be 
kept very well twice as long in winter as in ſummer. In ſum- 
mer it may be kept without any material diſadvantage two days 
and a half; and in winter it thay be kept in the ſame condition 
five days. The houſewife who intends to have credit in her 
butter, if ſhe takes care not to let the milk ſtand too long be- 
fore it is ſcimmed, may very well keep it thus long without any 
particular management; but if ſhe intends to have more of it to- 
gether than can be got from her ſtock of cows in that time, or to 
churr only at certain times, which require the cream to be kept ' 
py e ee. ſhe muſt uſe ſome art to preſerve it. It may be ne- 
cellary to obſerve, that in making butter for ſale in large quan- 
tities, there is no objection to the cream being kept longer. In 
this caſe it turns ſour ; but the butter is not the worſe for mar- 
ket, unleſs it have been over-heated or otherwiſe ill managed in 


the churn.” The fine butter for preſent uſe ſhould always be 
Vor, III. = made 


— — — — — 


Which in the country in many places is no uncommon thing, 
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| made of perfectly freſh cream ; but for this marketable com- 


modity the other is rather preferable; for experience ſhews that 
butter made otherwiſe under the ſame advantages, keeps better 
when the cream has ſtood to be ſour, than when it was perfectly 
freſh; unleſs it turn bitter: this, in butter made from cream 


that has been kept till ſour, is always a mark of its tending to 


decay; wherefore in that caſe, the ſooner it is uſed the better. 
The fine flavour depends on the freſhneſs of the cream, but 

otherwiſe the butter is not the worſe for ſome keeping. The 
days of market often regulate the days of churning: there is ſome , 
conyentence in doing a good deal of buſineſs at once, and when 
there is but one market near, and that but one day in the week 


7 
it f 
will be a great convenience to the houſewife if ſhe can contrive to 
churn but once in the week, and to prepare all together. We. 
ſhall ſuppole this the caſe, as it is a yery common one, and Jay. 
down.a method by which ſhe may in ſummer be able to keep her 
cream the whole week without its growing ſour, though in the, 
common courſe of things it would be ſo in three days. We v ill; 
ſuppoſe the market day Thurſday : then Friday may be called. 
with her the beginning of a new week; but as her cream will 
have been gathering ſooner, we ſhall trace it froni that time. 
In order to prepare for the market on Thurſday, ſhe has been 
churning on Wedneſday, and ſhe will have taken into ber churn 
the cream of Wedneſday morning, that is, what was ſkimmed 
from the milking of Tueſday evening ; the laſtthat ended the 
account of that week. The Wedneſday morning's milking is ſet. 
for cream, and this is the firſt parcel for the 1 
to this is to be added all that follows till the Wedneſday morning, 
again, which ſhe is to preſerve for the churn A aggon Let 
every ſucceeding ſkimming be mixed with this firſt, and on. Sag 
turday morning let her ſet all the cream ſhe has got over the fire, 
and let it juſt once boil: this done let her put it — into a clean 


* 


pan, and then add to it all that is taken off the milk during the 


following part of the week, but let her every day change the 
veſſel in which it is kept, pouring it daily into a freſh one well 
cleancd and aired. It is very ſtrange to ſee the effect of this, the 
boiled cream not eig dee; itſelf, but by the practice of 
every day putting into a freſh and perfectly clean veſſel, it pre- 
ſerves all the reſt from being ſour. This has been frequently 
tried in the neighbourhood where I now live, and when it has, 
been done with due care has always ſucceeded. 


CHAP. 
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BY TT ER is the oily or fatty part of the milk, which firſt 
| little art to bring it into the condition of an elegant, ſolid, yet ſoft 
ſubſtance, pleaſant to the taſte, and fitted for many purpoſes, 
When we ſee butter in this light, of a thing fo deſirable, and ſo 
eaſily obtained, it appears wonderful that the knowledge of it 
came ſo late into the world; but tis certain that there were 
very many ages in which it was not known; and many coun- 
tries in which it was not uſed in food long after the reſt of the 
world were ly acquainted with it. ed ets 
The Greek poets and philoſophers frequently mention cheeſe, 
and yet the name of butter is not found in their writings. It is 
certain the only uſe they made of milk in thoſe times was to 
drink it alone, to eat it with mixtures, or make it into cheeſe; 
for not only they are ſilent on the making butter, but it is evi- 
dent from the whole tenour of their writings, there was no ſuch 
thing in uſe among them. Ariſtotle has written largely of 
milk and its produ 


ſeparates of itſelf in form of cream, and after that needs but 


„but among theſe there is not a word of 


butter; he only treats of cheeſe of ſeveral kinds, and the whey, 


of which there were alſo ſeveral ſorts, according to the manner 
of making the cheeſe. The Romans made butter; but what is 


yet more ſtrange than the former, they, though they had it, 


never conſidered it as an article of food; they uſed it as a me- 
dicine; and we read their ſentiments concerning it in Pliny, 
where we find they were well acquainted with its uſe in other 


countries. It is very well known that the people of the Eaſt- 


Indies knew nothing of butter, till the Dutch took it over to 
nn. 1 ES TG, e eee 

We ſee in this an inſtance of a very great truth, which is; 
that the moſt: familiar things may be a long time overlooked, 
and that what every man wonders he did not find out himſelf, 


millions beſide may have left all their days undiſcovered. ' But- 


ter is made from cream by the aſſiſtance only of motion: this 


may be given it any way, and provided it be in a proper degree, 


the effect will be produced. This motion in the common way 
of performing it is called churning ; and the uncertainty of that 
has led the ingenious to contrive many methods of ſupplying the 


place of beating by the repeated labour of the hand; ſome of 


theſe are much worſe than the old plain way, and there are 
others that really deſerve the name of improvements. 

There are certain particularities relating to butter, much 
better known than underſtood ; it will be very well worth while 
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In Devonſhire they make a kind 
ſcalded butter. The advantage is not only its being particularly 
well taſted, but that it will keep a month without damage. 


” 
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for thoſe why have the convenience of being upon the ſpot, to 


ing, which is a quality of ſo much importance, that every me- 
thod is to be taken in hope of finding the cauſe of it. There 
arę methods of making any butter keep longer than may at firſt 
be imagined practicable: if good butter be made up in jumps of 
forty pounds weight, and a little more ſalt be put in than is 
uſually. allowed, and they be afterwards put into a large bin of 
flour, they will keep the year round without damag 
Toward the end of autumn butter is apt to taſte bitter. This 
is one of thoſe things better known than its cauſe; it has been 
ſaid that the reaſon is, that; 
time, the cows eat the leaves that fall from the trees; but how- 
ever true it may be that cows will feed in this manner, it is not: 


true that this is the cauſe of the butter's: being bitter: becauſe in 


the fen countries, where there are no trees, and where ditches 


ſerve inſtead of hedges, the ſame thing happens at the ſame ſea- 


ſon. . Though we cannot affign the cauſe of this, we can tell 
the houſewife how to prevent the damage, which is enough for 
uſe, if not for curioſity. There needs no more than to ſkim 


the cream after a ſhorter time ſtanding. We have obſerved be- 


fore, that when milk ſtands too long the cream hardens on the 
top of it, and the butter made from ſuch cream is bitter; this 
ſhews that too long ſtanding alone may be a cauſe of bitterneſs 


in the butter, and for that reaſon, where there is danger of the 


ſame accident from any other cauſe, one would take care to pre- 


vent this from joining to make it worſe; on this principle has 


been founded the practice of ſkimming milk earlier at that ſeaſon 


of the year; and the conſequence has ſhewn that this alone will 


prevent the bitterneſs of the butter, whatever elſe was the cauſe 
that would have made it ſo: FFC 


> 


The way they raiſe their cream for this purpoſe is the ſame the 
chemiſts uſe when they have a mind to give any thing a gentle 
heat, without burning it to the veſſels, and which they call a 
Balneum Mariz. They ſtrain the milk into veſſels, and ſet it 


by for the cream to riſe. - Ten hours afterwards, when the 
cream is riſen in the common way, they ſet the veſſel with 
the cream, milk and all, over ſome water in another veſſel, fo. 


that the water reaches half way up that wherein the cream is: 
this done they ſet the veſſel of water over a ſtove, and gently 


heat it till the cream is thoroughly and perfectly riſen, and — 
2 | 4 ATT milk 


graſs beginning to grow bare at that 


endeavour to diſcover the reaſons. In the mean time all we can 
do is to mention the facts. Suffolk butter is famous for keep- 


of butter, which is called 
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milk underneath is quite thin and blue. The gradual and ſoft 
heat does this, and at the ſame time doing it a great deal of ſer- 
vice, for the article of keeping by the heat. The cream is ſkim- 
med off with a ſkimming diſh full of holes, and the blue milk is 
let to run perfectly away from it. This is a kind of clouted 
cream: the fire ſo gently conveyed to it has done great ſervice ; 
and it may be kept with proper care ſeveral days, fo that enough 
of it may eaſily be got together for churning. All that is need- 
ful for preſerving it during this time, is ſhifting it once in four 
and twenty hours into a freſh and clean veſſoetm. 
'',„ => _- 9 
3 e ee, een 8 ESR 
| WE will now ſuppoſe the time arrived when convenience 
calls for the making the butter. We ſhall conſider firſt 
the common way of making it with the old faſhioned and long 
uſed churn. This is a veſſel of wood, tall and deep, wideſt at 
the bottom and narrower to the top, where it has a cover that 
falls in cloſe, and has a hole in its middle. Through this 
hole is let the handle of the inſtrument, where with the cream is 
to be beat; this conſiſts only of that handle, and a round 
board, like a broad thick trencher at the bottom, in ſize ſuited 
to the middle of the churn. When this is put in, the handle is 
let through the hole of the cover, and that is then put on and 
faſtened down. This is the whole contrivance: all that is re- 
quired for making butter is well beating of the cream. And it 
is very well done by this inſtrument; for the cream being in 
the churn, the working of the handle up and down in the hole 
of the lid naturally agitates and beats the whole, and the faſten- 
ing of the cover prevents its riſing out. This churn is to be 
made clean with all poſſible care, by thoroughly waſhing and 
ſcalding, and then expoſing it to the air to ſweeten and purify. 
When every part of it is thus cleaned, it is to be brought 
into a proper part of the dairy, and this differs according to the 
ſeaſon, for which reaſon there can be no particular fixed place 
A «6 we £4.07 55 4 AF 115 
All niceties are to be obſerved in churning, for it is a very 
precarious article; and ↄften when all the care poſſible is uſed, 
the work goes on very vexatiouſſy, and the butter will not, as 
they expreſs it, of a long time, come. A moderate tempe- 
rature of the air is the moſt favourable for the working of but- 
ter; wherefore, according to the ſeaſon of the year, this muſt 
be helped by the place of the churn. In every dairy there are 
ſome places warmer and ſome cooler than others. In winter 
the churn muſt be ſet in the warmeſt place; and in ſummer it 


„„ | 8 „„ muſt 
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muſt ſtand in the cooleſt. In the ſame manner the time of 
churning muſt be varied according to the weather. In the heat 
of ſummer, the air being naturally too hot for the making of 
butter, no hours are proper but either very early in the morning, 
or very late in the evening: on the other hand, as the air is to 
chill and eold in winter, the middle of the day, and no other 
time is nnn ef, nfs 15a ; em DIAS 
\. The hour and the place of the churn being fixed, the houſe- 
wife is to go to work. She is firſt to ſtretch a coarſe; ſtrong, and very 
clean cloth acroſs the top of her churn, and into this to pour the 
cream. When the cream is ſtrained and preſſed through this 
cloth, the churn is to be covered in, and the maid is to go to work. 
There is great uncertainty as to the time of the butter coming, but 
this depends upon the manner of beating: a heavy, tedious, dull 
beating gives the cream time to gather again between ſtroke and 
ſtroke, when it was about to break; and, on the contrary, the 
ſwifteſt work does the moſt buſineſs. Let the miſtreſs firſt ex- 
amine the manner of working of thoſe who complain, ſhe will 
commonly find lazineſs is the devil in the churn, that ſets his 
ſpell upon the butter. Let her overſee the work at firſt, and ſee 
it is done briſkly, with ſwift ſharp ſtrokes, and tell the people, 
for their own ſakes, to continue it in the ſame manner. She 
will know by the found how the work goes on. At firſt the 
Noiſe is deep and heavy; but after a time it will begin to be 
ſhriller and ſharper. This is a proof the cream begins to ſepa- 
rate from the thinner part, or as they commonly expreſs it, 
that the butter comes: the work is to be continued with the 
ſame ſpirit and earneſtneſs, and the effect will ſoon follow. 
The ſtaff will be perceived to work lighter ; and ſoon after this, 
upon opening the churn, and examining the top of the lid on 
the inſide, there will be found drops ſticking to it that look yel- 
low, The butter is now coming, and there will ſoon be an end 
of the labour, for theſe drops are abſolute butter, and when the 
change is thus perfect in one part, it will not be long before it 
is ſo throughout; after a few ſtrokes more let the churn be again 
opened, and there will be found butter on the ſides as well as 
Jid, and every where, ſo far as the f laſhing van rech. 
The butter .is now made, and 1s only to be got together. 
For this purpoſe the lid and infide of the churn muſt be ſcraped 
clean, and the butter, which is got off from them, muſt be put 
down among the reſt into the body of the churn ; then all is to 
be covered up again, and the work continued, but not with 
hard downright blows, but with a kind of flight rounding ſtrokes; 
for all that is to be done now is to get the butter together into a 
Jump. When this is done it is finiſhed, and is to be taken * 
: I or 
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öf the churn. This is the general method; and theſe are the 
Eaiitions always to he obſerved: but we ſhall now enter upon 
khole particulars which promote or retard the formation of the 
butter in the churn; that the houſewife being aware of what 
will prevent her ſucceſs, may guard againſt it; and knowing 
what will forward it, may Rande W 

Over hot weather not only makes churnin g difficult, but the 
butter, when it is made, is fo far influenced by dhe weather, u 
properly gs againſt, that it is whitiſh, brittle, and bitter; 
we have ſhewn how to avoid theſe accidents, by taking an early 
or late hour, and a cool place. The early hour is better than 
the late, for the air is cooler in the mornitig before the ſun'riſes, 
than it can be in the evening, aſter it is fet, becauſe in 6ne' caſe 
it has heen heated all the day, and in the other it his been #ll 
the night cooling: as to the place, the hotter the ſeaſon the 
cooler that muſt be. I have ſeen very fine butter made ut 
nodnday | in Auguſt, in an ice-houſe. Ice-houſes are not in the 
farmer's power, but neither need he iſe the middle of the day 
for churning, a cool cellar, or che deepeſt and remoteſt place 
in his dairy, 'two hours before ſunriſe i in a morning, will pe 

equal in coldneſs to the ice -houſe at the middle of the day. In 
the coldeſt time of winter it is often very difficult to make the 
butter; and I have ſeen ſo much of this, that I think the expe: 
riment I faw tried in the ice-houſe could not have ſucceeded as 
it did, were it not that the' cream when carried in had. a great 
deal of heat in it from the conimon temper of the air, and the 
butter came before the extream cold of the place had any 


great « effect upon it. 
C HA P. XVI. 


Particular rules relati: ng to churning, 


J. ſummer, as the heat of the air is the occaſion of the dif. 
ficulty, the houſewife muſt take all 'poſſible means to pre- 
vent adding to the natural heat of her cream, and to cool it 
gradually. We have adviſed very briſk working of the ſtaff in 
general, but here muſt be a kind of exception, for too much 
motion will occaſion heat; and therefore in extream ſultry times 
it will be better to manage the blows accordingly, making every 
blow ſmart and ſure, but not repeating them ſo quick upon one 
another. There is ſome myſtery and art in churning at any 
time, but it is at this ſeaſon that the main difficulty occurs; 
and if it be not managed — to theſe directions, there 
will be a great deal of perplexity an trouble. 

Let the houſewife take care that ſhe does not add to the 
weather, by any heat in rn itſelf; and farther, let her 


4 abate 


i 


that it be thoroughly cooled, before ſhe puts her cream into it. 
ing water gives a great deal of heat, and wood keeps it 


2 long time: therefore let the ſcalding of the churn be the firſt 
thing done in the preparation for the work, and let the churn 


be thoroughly examined by the hand half an hour at leaſt before 
it is uſed, that it may be cool. Wood will retain heat When 
the hand does not feel it, but half an hour's cooling, after no 
more is perceived, will ſet it right. To add to this in very hot 
weather, it will be well to wet the outſide of the churn with 
pump water freſh. pumped, a little before the putting in the 
cream; but the inſide muſt not be wetted: ſo near the time. 
Under theſe cautions, there is reaſon to hope the butter may 


come without much difficulty; but if, after a moderate time, 


there be no appearance of it, let a waſhing tub be a third part 
filled with freſh pumped water, and brought to the place where 


the maid is churning ; let the churn be placed in this, and if the 
water do not reach as high up the outſide of it as the cream riſes 
within, then let more be added till it does: let the work be 


now carefully continued, and commonly, as ſoon as the effect. 
of the water is felt through the wood, the butter will begin to 
come. It is not only that the cream is thus brought to that 


condition in which the butter comes beſt, but the ſudden 


change is of great aſſiſtance: the fame effect that the cold air 
of the ice-houſe in the before · mentioned experiment had upan 


the cream, the ſudden chillneſs of the water ſhews in this 


caſe; and as a conſiderable change is to be made in the 
thing itſelf, for the difference is really great between butter and 
cream, this quick ſhock, better than any other ways, brings it 
about; 5 1 1 e Gu 
Theſe are the little particulars by which the houſewife will 
be able to aſſiſt herſelf, in caſes when the too great heat of the 


weather prevents her ſucceſs ; on the contrary, when her dif- 


ficulties are owing to too cold an air, ſhe muſt, in the ſame 
manner, aſſiſt nature by giving a little warmth. We have ad- 
viſed her, in the other caſe, to be very careful the churn be 


cool from the ſcalding, but in this ſhe will do well to examine 


the veſſel how it cools by degrees, and to ſtrain in her cream 
while there is yet ſome warmth remains in the churn. This 
will give a little help to the cream; and the maid muſt be or- 
dered to work it more briſkly than ordinary: the coldneſs of the 
weather uſually puts her in mind of this, and the leſs admeni- 
tion is needful. If with this aſſiſtance the butter do not c 1 . 

rd: . | et 
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YN bn the churn be taken into the kitchen, and placed not within 
. the reach of the. fire directly, but i in the air of it, this will b 
. bring the cream to the due temper. Then the work 
f churning is to be continued briſkly,” and it will not be long 
1 5 there comes good butter. There is more trouble i in get- 
ting butter in very cold weather, than at any other time, but 


by theſe atkſtances, it will be greatly alleviated ; and there is no- 


thing in all this that will be at all prejudicial to ae. tots: or 
cola: +} 
E 8 c H A P. XVII. 


O the Wade and making up of butter, © 


Tu E ne being formed in the churn, and worked tot 
ther into one large lump, is to be taken out and finiſhed i 
the hands. Butter, when. thus made in the churn, is far From 
its perfection. It is ſeparated from the watery part in ſome de- 
gree, but not entirely. The whole operation depends upon 
this, that as in milk there was a richer. part and à poorer, 
which being ſeparated by ſtanding; ſo in the cream there are 
two ſeparate ſubſtances, an oily, which is the butter; and a 
watery, which is the buttermilk. The ſeparating. oy theſe | is 
what we call making of butter. 
This ſeparation is performed by agitating of cream in a a due 


de egree of heat, and this being done perfectly the butter is per- 


fectly made. The churn does this but imperfectly, being a 
clumſy. and unweildy inſtrument; but it makes a good begin- 
ning, and the hand is afterwards very well able to finiſh+it. 
The, finiſhing conſiſts in two articles, the perfectly ſeparating 
the buttermilk, or thin part, and the cleanſing the butter from 
any accidental foulneſſes. The lump of butter is to be taken 
up with both hands, and removed out of the liquor. In this 
there comes a conſideration, which is only to be determined by 

the time the butter is intended to be kept : if it be made for 


immediate uſe it is to be thrown into water immediately, on 


taking it out of the churn, if otherwiſe not. Whichever be 
the caſe, let a very clean pan of earthen ware glazed, be ſet 
ready by the churn: if the butter be deſigned for uſe imme- 
diatehy, Ke this be half full of clean freſh, water; if not let i it 
be empty. 

The lump of butter being lifted out of the 5 muſt be 


put into this pan, and there worked thoroughly to and fro in- 


the water, or without, labouring it with both hands, and mov 
ing it frequently about; by this means the buttermilk; that re- 
mained in it will be thoroughly waſhed out, and the butter 


will be pure and of a firm and good conſiſtenee the well work 


ing 
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turning, end tofling che lump, is 2 U Water article, for 4 
—＋ Pm rene Joerg er bod oc F 


and in à great meſure its colour. I Sod. ſeen butter 

Jookel/ white and chilky, on taking out of the a get 1 
very godd pale ſtraw colour, in the frequent anti repeated Work- 
Ing in che hands among water. The buttermilk being thus ſe⸗ 
parated, one of the two points intended is obtained; the other 
is the perfectly cleaning of it. 

So much care as we have adviſed, one would think, 010 


keep out dirt from the butter, but it does not always happen : 5 


a rag of the ſtraining cloth, a hair, or ſome other impurity, 
may eſcape the obſervation; and any thing, the leaſt imagina- 


ble in this kind, may damage the butter in the reſpect of ſale, 


und will always be a blemiſh in the houſewife character. 
The working the lump in the hand may diſcover ſome foulneſs 
of this kind, which muſt be picked out as ſoon as ſeen; but 
leſt any ſhould have eſcaped the eye, the whole muſt now be 
taten put of the water, and cut croſs and croſs many times 
with à knife, till every part of it have had the knife in it, this 

will find out any little thread or hair, and thus it is to de made 
entirely clean. 

The laſt thing to be done is the ſalting. We are not hers 
ſpealeing of the aking that is to prepare butter for long Werbe 


but juſt of that which is done to give it a reliſh. Butter is 


very infipid when it is made up entifely without alt, ſo that the 


out thin with the hand, in the bottom of a broad ſhallow diff; 
| and then a very little Talt is to be ſprinkled carefully over it 


the defign being to mix it as equally as poſſible in the whole 


| quantity; it is then to be worked up well in the hands, and it 
is done: it may be wrought up into rolls, lumps, or diſhes, 5 


formed in any ſhape more ſaleable at matket, or moſt convent: 


ent in the family. 


freſheſt ſhould always have ſome. The butter is to be ſpread 


a 


Having thus gone through the whole work of making butter, 


we ſhall proceed to the falting of it, that being a very eſſential 
part in the farmer's traffek in ſome places. Pat here, as we 


have named only the plain good old family way of churning, i 


may not be amiſs to obſerve that there are others which have 
their uſe. The ſweep is a kind of churn which works in the 
manner of a pump, and is uſed with a great deal of eafe and ad- 


vantage in many places: in other parts of England they prefer 


the barrel churn, and it alſo anſwers very well; theſe inſtru- 


ments ate to be had at the turners, therefore I ſhall ſay no more 


of them here, as I ſhall not take upon me to recommend them, 
Go J allow they are good 1 in their kinds; 4 the other Ore 


ſo 
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fo far as I have ſeen, very well anſwering its purpoſe. The 


greateſt preference that is made for uſing theſe, is the quantity 
they can manage, and the expedition of the work; but I have 
ſeen-twenty gallons' of cream wrought at once in a common 
_ churn big enough to hold thirty; and this quantity brought to 


butter in about an hour. When the quantity is ſo large, a wo- 


man alone is not able to manage it, but a man and maid do jt 


In hot weather butter, though very well made, will ſome- 
times continue too ſoft; 8 will be a great diſadvantage in 
reſpect of the carriage to market, and ſometimes hurts the ſale, 
The remedy is eaſy. Let the butter, when it is thoroughly 
made, and properly ſalted, be rolled into lumps, pounds, or 
half pounds, according to the demand, and put carefully into 
a baſket : let a long rope be faſtened to the handle of this ibaſ- 
| ket, and let it be let down into a well till it come within wo 
foot of the water. In this way let it hang all night, taking care 
no accident happen to it by thieves or careleſſneſs of ſervants, 


= 


and in the morning let it be drawn up and ſent to market, The 


cold air that lies juſt above the water in the well, will have the 
Ame effect as the natural cold of winter, and it will be as hard 
as butter commonly is in November. With reſpe& to the 
ſalting of freſh butter, the particular fancy, and taſte, ant 
cuftom of the country, are to be ſo far conſidered, that it is 
very difficult to eſtabliſh any general rule; but in a moderate 


way we may ſay, a pint of ſalt will ſerve for twenty pounds of 


butter; ſome go as far as a pint and half for that quantity, 
but *tis too much, for only the flavour of the ſalt is wanted, to 


take off the N of the butter: therefore the leaſt that 


will do is beſt; thoſe who go much under a pint to twenty 
pounds do not anſwer their purpoſe, for the ſalt is not taſted 
bee e ET On en 11 
| CHAP. XVII. 
SG Of the making of butter from new milk. TNT 

: A NG the improvements that have been made in huf- 
bandry of late ages, this may be very. juſtly reckoned one, 
for in large concerns it ſhortens the trouble of a dairy very 
much. As we have given the rationale of butter making in the 


preceding chapter, there will not appear any thing ſtrange or 


wonderful in the attempt, or in the ſucceſs of making butter 
without the trouble of firſt ſetting the milk for cream. When 
milk ſtands an oily part ſeparates, mixed with ſome water, this 
is cream, which conſiſts of butter the oily part, and buttermilk 
the watery. This is afterwards beat, that by means of the 
ER og motion 
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motion the remaining , watery part may be ſeparated 3 ho ; 


pure and-oily. This oily, part, which is. wanted for butter, is 


originally in the milk; and there is no reaſon to wonder that 
beating, which in the common way of working, drives out the 
atery part, and: ſeparates the oily. from the cream, may in 2 
greater degree, ſeparate this oily part at once from the milk. 

- (This. is the principle upon which they proceeded, who.fuf 
ſet up the ſcheme of new milk butter, and it anſwered accord- 
ingly. It is for this uſe that machines, and other contri- 
vances, are to be called in to the aſſiſtance of the farmer; the 
quantity of milk not reduced to cream being too great for the 
churn; and the labour required is ſo much greater than is need- 
ful for cream, that no human creature could be expected to go 
through it. Therefore it has been properly contrived. for this 


_ purpoſe, that the veſſels ſhall be very large, and eaſily put into 


a violent motion; and that the work ſhall be performed by a 
horſe. In ſome places they uſe an implement not unlike a 
common churn for this work, but it does not do near ſo well 
a8 thoſe barrels that run round, with ſtops in them 1 that 


| purps — 4 | 


The farmer who has a mind to fall into this way, ma 9 
get the machine, the ſtructure of it being ſufficiently underſtood 
among the mechanicks in moſt parts of England; bur he may, 
by freſh; contrivances, ſave himſelf a great deal of labour and 
trouble: he may fix his milking place i in ſuch-a manner, that 


the milk may come directly from the cows, through a pipe, in- 


to the veſſel; which, when the milking is over, may be ſet i in 
motion, and at once make the butter. 

As we have named the benefit of this method, 3 is for 
the managing a great quantity of milk with little trouble; it 
will be proper we fairy ſet before the farmer alſo its inconve- 
niences. The principal is, that the butter made this way, 
though very good for preſent uſe, is not found to keep ſo well 
as that made in the common method. The buttermilk made 
this way ſupplies a tolerable kind of cheeſe with little trouble: 
they let it out into other veſſels, and then _ ane? and, it 
Eames | to a curd N r, 3 


"CB A P. XIX. fot 
Of ſalting of butter. | | FT 


A 12. is — neceſſary; and is always profitable to ſalt butter 


at certain ſeaſons : but there are times of the year mor 
proper than others. The butter of the early part of ſummer is 


not ſo proper for ſalting; and that of no time is ſo good as 


een is made from the e of n to the end of vos 
er. 


j 5 0 F - 
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ber. The firſt difference that is to be obſerved in the — 
is when it is taken out of the churn. We have ordered fre 
butter, that is, ſuch as is intended to be kept freſh, to be put” 
into a pan of water, and there worked with the hands to 
out the buttermilk, but in the butter intended for ſalting no Wa- 
tet muſt! be uſed. Fis to be put out of the churn into an 
empty pan, and there worked between the nen to be wines 
out the remainder of the watery part. ö 
This done the butter is to be mixed wah alt, which-i is as 
be worked in with the hands; the more the better: the way is 
to ſpread out the butter as in mixing that ſmall quantity of ſalt 
with ſuch as is intended for immediate uſe; but inſtead of that, 
as much as can be got in is to be added here, and when the 
whole is well mixed, the butter thus prepared is to be put up in 
pots or barrels. For large quantities barrels are needful, but 
for leſſer pots are more proper; but they muſt be well glazed, 
otherwiſe the bfine will eat into them. In pots it is- proper- 
to lay i in a thin bed of ſalt before the butter is put in, and when 
it is put up then to lay another ſuch bed of ſalt over the top of 


it. In many places where they barrel up large quantities, 


they pierce holes through with a ſtick, quite from the top * 
the bottom of the barrel, and making a very ſtrong brine, thi 
pour in a quantity of it over the butter, and let it run down 3 
theſe holes. Some, inſtead of a bed of ſalt upon the — 
when they have potted it, pour over it a . of 
— po this is no bad method. n (4 —_ 
Though the butter muſt not be waſhed when: n out of 


me churn, yet a great deal depends upon the getting the whey x 


well out, which can only be done by thorough working it in 
the hands; and this is the more material, becauſe otherwiſe it 


would diſſolve and carry away a great-part wy chat ſalt 1 | 


we uſed in preparing it, ſo that it would fail. — 5 
As to the quantity of butter to be expected in ppl to 

3 the number of cows, accidents will make a great difference ; 
but in the butter countries they generally account they may, 

one year with another, expect from ten cows a firkin and half 


of butter in a week, in ſummer ; and a firkin in winter. The 
difference of feeding makes a great variation in the goodneſs of 


the butter, and none is worſe thari ſuch as is made when the 
food is between wet and dry, as is the caſe in the beginning of 
ſpring and latter end of autumn, the food being at thoſe times 


between graſs and hay, and that irregulariey Ravi: a great 


_ to the diſadvantage of the milk. 


There are two ways of making alt butter freſh, when there 
is occaſion for! it; and it is poſſible, by falting up the butter in 


the 
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the cheap times, and freſhening it when dearer, to make ſome 
| The method for the ſervice of a family is by-beat-' 


ingiit up/with new milk; but when it is done for the market, 


way is to cut it into thin ſlices, and put it into the churn 

where cream is beating for freſh butter. A good quantity may 
be added in this manner, but there is an art iu jul hitting the 
time. It muſt be put in when the other butter begins to come, 
otherwiſe it will pervert and diſturb the operation; but in this 
mantier it goes on very well with the reſt, and if not too long 
kept; will on being waſhed with the reſt, paſs with it as very 
good freſh butter, not at all debaſing the price. 

3 2 a * #71508 ah E HAP. XX. | 

CCC 
W HEV butter is little known in London, but tis often 
V made in the country, for the ſervice of farmers families. 
Ic. is like other butter, but poor and rank; and is made from a 


cream got out of hey, as the other is from the cream of new 


milk. A- kind of ordinary cheeſe is made from the butter - 
and in · the ſame manner a poor kind of butter is made from 


gends upon the: ſame principle, which we laid down in the ac- 
ogunt of milk. This is that there are in it three diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances, an- oily, a curdy, and a watery part: now hy what- 
- other 
will always, more or leſs, remain. This is the whole matter. 
When new milk is wrought for the butter, the curdy part is 
left behind, and the addition of rennet makes a kind of cheeſe; 
and when rennet is at firſt added to new milk, the curdy part 
only is ſeparated, the oily part remaining, in ſome degree, in 
the whey; and this oily part being afterwards ſeparated from 
the whey, makes the butter called whey butter. When curds 
have been made from new milk, the whey is to be ſet in large 
gans, in a · quiet part of the dairy, for cream; there will riſe 
a cream upon this, though not like that from new milk, and 
it is to be ſkimmed off and churned. in the ſame manne. 
In ſome places they enrich the butter by adding a fourth 
part of new milk cream; theſe, in any proportion, mix very 
well together, and the butter is the better as the more of the 
new milk' cream is uſed. Beſide the inferior quality of the 
whey butter, its quantity in proportion to the cream, is but 
fmall. The ſame meaſure of whey cream yielding but about 
half as much butter as the other: neither will the whey butter 
ever come to a good conſiſtence, nor will it keep; ſo that it is 
| i 8 a very 
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a. very poot matter: however, it may be worth the: farmer's 
While, in many caſes, to make it. e IIS AF 55 
15 eee eee the cauſe of the 
E ill taſte milk has at certain times; yet: the eſfectis con- 
ſtant, and is very prejudicial· to the farmer; the taſte being com 
municated ta the butter, and reducing its price. To the meu. 
thods we have laid down for the preventing this evil, we hall; 
add a new: and very particular one, the invention of doctor 
ales, an author not more diſtinguiſhed by his genius, than by? 
the conſtant application of it for the publick good We have 
hadi thei: method propoſed by the gentleman; tried, and have 
found tit anſwer ſo well that. we ſnall not ſoruple to affure tie 
farmer, it is not more ſingular than ſucceſsful. Thea inſtru. 
Ry Th, eaſily made, and of ſmall expende, and the uſe 
* ill & 2160 336% cut 4 EASE £20463 14Þ 30 2 
E is to be made; of ſix inches diameterq and: 
two inches in depth: the lid of this box is to be pieteed ful 
oß holes, they ſhould be about a quarter of an inch diſtant fram 
ons / anether, and a twentieth of an inch in diameter?” A tin 
nozgel is tot be iſoldered into the middle oft the lid,, and to riſt i 
to ſome height above the ſurface, ſa: as to receive ſecurely thei 
end cf a longitin pipe, through which the air is ta-beteohveyees 
into: the box; through the holes of vrhichꝰit is to be ꝓlon · up 
again through the milk; this tin box: being placed? at the bet- 
tom of the veſſel. The tin pipe that goes into this cnogale is 
to bega little more than half an inch in diameter, and cw]. 
foot or more in length, according to the depth of the: veſſelil 
To che top of this. ſtrait pipe is to be jointed and ſoldered om 
angther at right angles. This ſhould be of the ſame bigneſs: 
with the other, but it need not be more than ſix inehes in 


1 
0 


+ 1 N 
2.48. 2, 44a 


length, To the end of this that is free, a leather nozzle or 


ſhort pipe is to be fixed; and then the whole is compleated. The. 
cover or lid is beſt: made deeper than the box, and ſcallop'd in 
the part that goes in; this lets the air holes have ſree paſſage: 
and there is to be a row of them on the upper edge, Where it 
is hot receiyed into the boꝛ . 

Every tinman will be able to make this inſtrument, and the 
moſt ignorant ſervant. may be inſtructed to uſe it: the prinei- 
ple whereon its benefit depends is this. The ill taſte of mille 
is ſo lighely mixed ith it, that it may in a great part be car- 
ried off, by blowing a quantity of air in diſperſed particles 
through it; and this may be done very conveniently by the in- 
ſtrument now deſcribed. „5 wy 


} 


* 
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The tin box is to be placed in the middle of a large veſſel, 
into which the milk is to be poured as it comes from the cow.” 
The tin pipe is to be put into the nozzle, and when this is 

well fixed the milk is to be poured in. Then, the box being 
kept firmly at the bottom, the noſe of a pair of common bel- 
lows'is to be put into the leather nozzle at the top, and a per- 
ſon is to blow for ſome time. The free air is thus taken in 
1 by the holes at the back of the bellows, it is forced down the 
* pipe by the ſtrength of the blaſt, and it riſes through all the 
| air * in the box, and thus paſſes in ſo many ſmall ftreams 
6 up through the milk. When the milk is but lightly ill taſted, 
it is thus to be poured into the veſſel, as it comes from the cow, 
and about forty minutes blowing will perfectly ſweeten it; but 
When it is very rank the beſt method is to make it ſealding 
hot, and then pouring it in, to continue blowing till the bad 
We taſte is perfectly Ar ee So 204221. 2k s 
| Hg This method will make at any ſeaſon perfectly fine butter 
ti out of ill taſted milk. In this laſt caſe a great deal of care 
| muſt be taken not to burn the milk to the veſſel in heating; 
and it ſhould be kept warm during all the time of the blowing. 
The author tried it upon the milk of a cow fed with cabbage 
leayes for- eight and forty hours; and though the milk was ve- 
ry ill taſted, it became perfectly ſweet in ten minutes blow- 
ing. This was an experiment with only a gallon of the milk,* _ 
and it was kept hot by being ſet in hot water during the blow- 
ing. The cream produced by this had not the leaſt ill taſte. 
Some caution muſt be uſed in blowing into large quantities 
of milk. becauſe of the abundance of froth. If the blowing 
be too violent, this will ſwell over the top of the veſſel, there 
fore it is to be managed gently. | The blowing muſt not be ſo 
briſk, but that a perſon ſtanding by may break the bubbles, and 
keep the whole within bounds; it will take ſomewhat the more 
time the ſlower the blowing is performed, but the buſineſs will 
be done as effectually. Though the blowing may be performed 
more gently or more forceably, and the effect be the ſame in 
the end, the heat of the milk muſt be carefully obſerved, for 
otherwiſe, when the ill taſte is conſiderably great no art will! 
x get it away. ny RI ES | 1 Dns 
iſ The experiment Dr. Hales tried, by feeding the cow on cab»: 
. bage leaves, was a very fair one for this purpoſe ; for except- 
ing crow garlick, which the creatures ſometimes eat in the 
fields, there is nothing that gives the milk ſo laſting an ill taſte. 
A cow's milk will be made rank by cabbage leaves a week af- 
ter the time of her eating them. Crow garlick gives ſo ſtrong 
a flavour to the milk, that no blowing will take it perfectly off 
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when it is cold, though it abates it ſenſibly: but if the whole 
be kept warm for ſome time, and well blowed, the ſcent and 
taſte will be carried entirely away. | 
When milk is to be blowed, it will be proper to mix a lit- 
tle water with it. This water ſhould be cold in ſummer, if - 
the milk be blowed cold; and warm in winter ; but if the milk 
be heated in order to che perfect curin ng | it 90 b blowing, the wa- 
ter ſhould be put to it warm. It is d by experience, that 
the cream ſeparates better from milk for the addition of a little 
Water in the common way of management; for it thins the 
whole, and by that means the cream more eaſily ſeparates 
itſelf, In the method of blowing i it anſwers a double purpoſe, 
it renders the whole body of the milk "thinner, ſo that the air 
_ paſſes more thoroughly and freely between its parts, and the 
| ſurface is leſs frothy. There is one very peculiar ill taſte that 
milk has, this is a dead offenſive flavour, worſe than any of | 
the rank taftes named already: it riſes from the cow's drinkit 
foul water. The farmer ſhould, by all means, prevent ity for : 
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it not hurts the credit of his dair be but endange h 
$f lis cattle: the = ne; * got rid 'of b by this 
meth 


All Hl taſtes” | in cream are firſt 5 in the milk, and the beſt way | 
of attempting to remove them is in the Rate of 2 7 In ſome 
places when they perceive their cream ill taſted, they heat if, 
ſcalding hot, ſtirring it all the time it is beating, and alſo till 
it pro again : in other places they heat the * 7 1 its 
ſet for the cream. Both theſe have a good effect; but proba» 
bly the heating of the milk will be found beſt. Wich feſpack 
to curing the il taſte, by blowing, it muſt always be done fo 
the milk, not the cream. The addition of water to the milk 

5 aſſiſts this operation, by thinning the body of it; and from. the | 
ſiame re ſoning it muſt be more tedious, as well as more difi- 
| cul, to get it out in the ſtate of thick cream. 

Thefe are the reafonings and obſeryations of that excelent 
philoſopher, confirmed and extended by trials, | 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the uſe- of the barrel churn. | 

T HE beſt way of making butter with this churn 1 out iS : 
cream got in the uſual way. This is to be ſtrained into 
the barrel churn, and the advantage is, that turning upon 
ſpindle the motion of this churn, if well managed, is more xes 
12 but at the fame time there requires 2 great deal 1 more 

in in the uſe of it. The greateſt” miſtake made with this 


churn, is the turning it about too ick. 1 have ſeen butter 
Vor. III. T M2 
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made and-unmade agar ar times over, by working it in his, 
manner * gs + 


The rule i is, that the turning be gentle, flow, and. 7 0p "op 


for this ſoft” motion on the ſpindle is equal to a yery ſharp 
beating i in the downright. way. When this turning is done in 
che richt manner, the butter comes quick, and very fine. It 
is hard, ſweet taſted, and will keep; whereas the ſingle arti- 


cle of too violent turning, will make the ſame cream yield a 
ſoft, bitter butter, that. will not keep. This gentle motion 
muſt be kept up without interruption, from the firſt turn till the 
butter comes, for all goes backward upon ſtoping. When the. 
motion has been too briſk, and. the butter is near made, I have 


_ ſeen, that on ſtopping a minute only, the cream and butter- 


milk have mixed again almoſt as entirely as before, and the 
Whole work was to have been done over again. 

The houſewife is to ſee the barrel, churn turned conſtantly. 
tin the butter comes: ſhe needs not to ↄpen it to examine into. 
this, far ſhe will know by the found : there is a particular 
ſquaſhing. noiſe in the churn when the butter is come, quite: 
different from. what the cream made before : then ſhe is not! to. 
order the ſervant to ſtop, but only to- turn more ſoftly and. 
gently. This ſerves: to finiſh the ſeparation of the buttery 


parts, and to bring them together into a lump: this muſt. be 
1 4 half an hour, and by that time all will be perfedtly ; 


one. 


The butter is . to be taken out of the churn, ai: well 
worked with the hand; and the ſalt mixed with it according to 


tlie intention of ſpending it freſh, or keeping. In ſalting of 


butter, it is a good method to have the ſalt beat to powder: 5 
ſome have uſed baſket falt, becauſe of its fineneſs, but it is 


dear and has little taſte, in compariſon of the other. Ex 


Bouſewife knows how to powder common ſalt, by firſt drying | 


it, and this is the beſt for the uſe of butter. In churning by, 


the barrel churn, the ſame cautions are to be wed as in the 
other way, reſpecting the ſeaſon of the year and condition of 
the veſſels. The churn muſt be kept as carefully clean as the 


other: in ſummer it muſt be well cooled from the ſcalding, 
__ in winter it ſhould be left warm. 


E H AP; XXIII. 
Ta Of cheeſe, 


Cre is made of the curdy part of milk, as butter of 


the oily ; and according to the condition of the milk, it 
becomes of various kinds and prices. All cheeſe is the curdy 
e of milk, ſeparated from N whey: but in ſome kinds it is 


only 


7 I 


. 
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only. the eurdy part, without the buttery ; and in others it is 
the whole mixed together, only the whey being ſeparated: there 
are alſo ſome kinds of cheeſe that have different proportions in 

this mixture. In general, as it is the curdy part of milk that 

gives the conſiſtence and form to cheeſe, fo it is the creamy or 
— part: mixed therewith, that gives it the mellowneſs and 
richneſs; The farmer's ſervants well know what cheeſe that is 
which is made of new milk whey, : whence all the butter has 
been taken; and the cheeſe of Par and other of the Italian 
dairies, ſhews us how excellent a production it may be when 
the whole of a rich cream is mixed among the curdy part in 


8 


„ Poon 0 Doo hut, „ 
MWMe have ſome counties in England remarkable for 
cheeſe, and others for bad: this has by ſome been laid entirely 
upon natural faults, as the ſoil and graſs; but it is in a greater 
meaſure owing to the different conduct in the dairies. A good 
houſewife will make good cheeſe any where. We do not mean 
that the milk produced by the worſt food, will yield as good 
cheeſe as the beſt, but when the food is the ſweeteſt, a bad 
manäger may make bad cheeſe; and one who underſtands how 
to make the beſt of indifferent advantages, will make good 
cheeſe upon poor land. Two ways cheeſe is ſpoiled by paſtu- 
rage: when the food is ſo poor that it impoveriſhes the milk, 
and when weeds grow in abundance, which give it an ill fla- 
vour, the principal are melilot and garlick. The remedy is 
eaſy, for 1 may be pulled up: as to the other there is no 
way of mending it, unleſs, the farmer have better paſtures, in- 
to which he can put them; if not he. muſt be content with in- 
different. chooſes ln he ng S 1 i RE oe Og, 
It will then be the conſideration, whether he ſhall engage 
in cheeſe at all: and this he muſt learn by trial of the milk, to 
the two different purpoſes of butter and cheeſe. There are 
paſtures that yield a milk fit for butter, but not cheeſe, and 
others that yield ſuch as is excellent for cheeſe, but unfit for 
butter. When the farmer ſets himſelf. down upon his land, 
he is to conſider firſt, which is the moſt profitable manner of 
employing his dairy : if the paſturage be equally. proper for ei- 
ther, let him turn his thoughts to the making that which is 
moſt marketable; but if it will only ſerve well for one, let 
him take that: cheeſe and butter are things for which there will 
always be a demand. 1 e 
Let him examine what is the cauſe if his cheeſe be bad, and 
remedy it by degrees. The firſt thing is to get the worſt weeds 
cout of his paſtures; and then let him ſet about the work of + 
amending his land, A little * will go a great way in 
. ö 2 1 the 


' 
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che improvement of paſture grounds: and he will every _ re. 
etive "ap fruits Wy his expence. _ * 8 


LR CHAP. XXIV. e en be 
= vs; Of reunet or the rennet . e e ee 


4 iS 2 
* 


CHEESE is the curdy part of milk ſeparated from hs wu 


| tery matter: mik will curdle with any acid; this curdling 
is the ſeparation or the gathering together of the curdy or chee 

part ſeparate from the whey. As any acid will anſwer, the 
farmer has his choice of a great variety, but finding nothing a- 
gtee ſo well with the milk as rennet, that is the only one he 


uſes. This is a natural preference, for moſt of the other acids 


dr ſour liquors are either of mineral or vegetable origin : now 


renmnet being an animal acid, naturally 5 better with e 


mal fluid, uch as milk. 


| There is in the ſtomachs of all animals an acid or four juice': 
nature has given this to affiſt in the digeſtion of their food. 


Of all theſe acids there is none ſo gentle and ſo certain as that 


of a ſucking calf. This therefore is what the farmer prefers, 
end is what he calls his rennet or rennet bag. That he may 
Always have it in perfection, we ſhall tell him what is its pro- 
per condition. The rennet bag is the ſtomach bag of a ſuck- 
ing calf, that never taſted any food but milk, and Where the 
curd lies undigeſted. 


In ſpring let the farmer recolicfd: the; 8 he Mall have 


for theſe bags, and get himſelf a ſufficient ſtore of them. And 


he muſt order and prepare them in this manner. Firſt let him 
open the bag, and pour out the curd and thick ſubſtance into 
a baſon, leaving the reſt that is not curdled in the bag. Let 
the curd be carefully examined and pieked clean. There ma 
be ſpecks of dirt, hair, or other foulneſſes among it; . :theſe muſt 
be all taken out, and the curd is then to be waſhed in cold wa- 
ter ſeveral times. By this means it: will become perfectly clean 


and white, When Apo cleaned it muſt be laid on a eloth to 


drain, and then put into a clean diſh; in this it is to be ſprink- 
led well over with ſalt, uſing a handful or more to this pur- 


poſe, and with the hand rubbing well in the ſalt to every part 


of the curd. When the curd is in this condition, let it be co- 
vered from duſt, and let the bag be cleaned. This is to be 
gone by. waſhing it ſeveral times aver in cold water. When it 
is perfectly clean let it be rubbed well with ſalt, and then put 
in the curd, which has been ſo well cleaned, with the falt a- 


mong it. Finally, let the outſide of the bag be allo well rubbed 
| " oyer- with ſalt. 


> 


8 When a ſufficient number are thus got ready, let them: be 


Y 7 . . 
ma e 
3 . * N. * 
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all laid together in à pot, and the pot tied down carefully. The 
whole work is done, except what is to be the effęct of time. 
Theſe bags will keep without any danger of ſpoiling, and they 
are in their full perfection à year after. Though the rennet 
is beſt after a year's keeping, it may be uſed freſh. The curd 
gets its right condition from the very time of its being ſeparated 
by the rennet; and 'a fault then is not to be remedied after» 
wards... When the rennet is freſh, the curd is not made io 
firm and ſtrong ; and the cheeſe never gets a good conſiſtence; 
therefore it is better the farmer t ſuch as are of a right ' 
age, than uſe his own too ſoon, The old way of managin 
the rennet bag was, after a very ſlight cleaning, t6 bang, 
in a chimney ; but that is by no means fo good a way as th 
falting and potting a number of them together: it is neither ſo 
Heanly, nor does it keep the rennet in the needful degree of 
We have ſhewn the way of preſerving the rennet bag, but 
there remains an article worthy ftrict notice and attention; that 
is the ſeaſoning of it. When the bags have been kept a year, 
let one of them be taken out of the pot and opened. Let the 
curd be emptied out into a clean marble mortar, rub and gfind 
it well by jtſelf firſt; and then add to it the yolks of three 
new laid eggs, and half a pint of fine rich and perfectly ſweet 
cream; rub and grind theſe together, and when they are well 
mixed, dry before the fire one blade of mace, one clove, and 
about eight grains of ſaffron : when theſe are ſo dry that they 
will rub to pieces, powder them in a ſmall mortar, and throw 
the powder to the other ingredients; then work all well toge- 
ther again, till it is perfectly mixed, then let it be put up in 
the bag again. Make a very ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, 
by boiling them now. let this ſtand to ſettle, and ſtrain off 
the liquor into a clean earthen pan, - Take about half a gill gf 
the curd out of the bag, and mix it with this brine. This done 
cloſe up the bag 1 7080 and hang it up with the brine, putting 
Tm. jour: or five watiiut- . OT OY Ta 
The retinet being thus prepared, is to be ſet by for a 
fortnight, and will then be perfectly fit for uſe. We have 
here ſet down at large the management of one bag; and 
according to this the farmer muſt dreſs all the reſt. His care 
muſt be to do them ane after another, in ſuch time as he ſhall 
want them; ſo that he may always have one under another, 
and may never be obliged to uſe any one that is not duly pre- 
paxed, and that is not à full fortnight old in the brine. Some 
uſe leſs care in the preparing their rennet, but it is ſparing 
trouble in a very wrong * ; for not only the rennet is 
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cheeſe depends upon it; Some uſe more care and caution: thus 
it is not unuſual to add more articles in the ſeaſoning: and o- 
thers boil a handful of white ſaxifrage, or ſome other herb, in 
the brine: there is little harm in theſe things, but they are 
needleſs. We are for delivering fully every neceſſary article, 
and we caution the farmer ſtrictly and exactly to obſerye them 


all; but we would not load him with unneceſlary trouble. 


e 
Oy new milk cheeſe. 


* 


Nxw milk cheeſe, called morning milk cheeſe, is a general 
production of the dairy, like freſh butter. But it muſt 


C * * 
- 
4 


differ according to the variation of paſture: this, though it en- 
cCreaſes or debaſes its value, makes no alteration in the manner 


of preparing it. In the morning, toward the time of the 


people's coming in with their milk, let a clean and large tub be 


ſet ready; and let the milk brought in the evening before, be 


very carefully ſkimmed. Let the new milk, warm from the 


cows, be ſtrained into this tub, and pour through the ſtrainer 


the cream taken from the laſt evening's milk. Some hot water 
- N 2 . . 1 o 6 x 5 
is then to be poured: in, in ſuch a quantity as will ſerve to make 


the whole tolerably warm, which ſcalds the cream. 


When this is done it muſt be moved about with a diſh, till it 


is no more than luke warm. It will then be in a condition to 


receive the rennet. The proportion of rennet differs according 
to the ſtrength, but a ſpoonful when good is a very good pro- 
portion for three gallons of milk; ſo that if the quantity be one 


and twenty gallons, the farmer will know he is to put in ſeven 


ſpoonfuls of rennet. He muſt draw this ſteadily and evenly 
out, without ſtirring the bag; and very carefully ftrain it into 
the milk: for if the leaſt particle of the curd of the rennet fall 
into the milk, it will be unſeen among the curd it brings on in 


the whole, and then mixing up with the reſt in the making of 


the cheeſe it will taint and corrupt. When the rennet is put in, 


the veſſel is to be covered, and ſtand quiet half an hour. The 


cover js then to be taken off, and if the proper ſeparation be not 


made, it is not to be left longer, but more rennet is to be put 
in. Beſide the difference of rennet, there is a great variety in 
milk, ſome requiring more of the ſame ſtrength than other, 
The veſſel is to be covered up as before; and opened at times 


to ſee the effect. As ſoon as the ſeparation is well made, the 


curd muſt be well toſſed and worked about in the whey. The 
beſt method is firſt with a ſhallow bowl, and afterwards with the 
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The curd being got to the bottom, the whey is to be ſkimmed: 
off with a ſhallow: diſh ;' and the cheeſe fat is then to be got 
ready to receive the curd... The curd is to be lifted up with the 


hands and broke, and preſſed down into the fat. When the . 


fat is well filled, the cheeſe board is to be laid over it, and a 
ſmall weight put upon it. It is to be left thus till all the re- 
mainder of the whey is preſſed from it. When it has done drop- 
ping, let the houſewife wet a large cheeſe cloth, and lay it over 
the board, and then turn the cheeſe upon it. Then ſhe is to 
lay the cloth Into the fat, and put the cheeſe in again. She 
is now, with a thin flice, to preſs down the ſides every where: 


then turning the cloth over it, it is to be carried to the preſs, 


and there preſſed with a large weight. It is to lie in its pre- 

ſent condition half an hour in the preſs; after which it is to be 
turned into a dry cloth, and then put there again. e 

This practice is to be repeated every two hours; each time 
uſing a freſh dry cloth; and it is to continue in the preſs till 


the evening of the next day: only the laſt time it is turned, wy 


it is to be put into the fat without any cloth. When it is af- 
ter this taken out of the preſs, it muſt be put into a tub, and 


rubbed on both ſides with falt. There it is to remain all night; 
and next morning it is to be rubbed again with ſalt, on 


one fide and then on the other, and left upon the brine which 


came from the firſt and the ſucceeding ſaltings. When it has 
lain thus three days it is to be 5 out, and laid on a ſhelf 


to dry; and while it is drying the houſewife muſt continue her 


care, wiping it once every day perfectly elean with a dry cloth, 


and then turn it on the dry ſide. At firſt it is fit the cheeſe 
dry ſomewhat quicker than afterwards, which may eaſily be con- 
trived by changing the placde. e 
t 
e a one meal cheeſe. WE 
VIE mean, by a one meal - cheeſe, ſuch as is made of the 


* 


morning is the beſt time, becauſe the day is then before him 
for the buſineſs. The method of making this is the ſame with 
that before deſcribed, only that it is not ſo difficult in the firſt 
part, becauſe there is no trouble in mixing the cream, and pre- 
paring the whole for the rennet. The houſewife ſhould give 
her milk people a caution to be quick home with their pails; 
for the moſt advantageous way is, to mix in the rennet when 


the milk is warm from the cow: it is to be ſtrained into a tub, 
and the rennet at once put to it, in the quantity before- men- 


tioned. If the milk be not warm it muſt be ſet over the fire to 
= | | 4" S | give 


V. milking of one morning or one evening only; but the 
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ve it a little airing: but a great deal of caution is to be uſed, 
757 2 little heat ſerves to make the rennet take effect, and the 
curd ſeparates the ſoonet for it; but if the milk be made too 
hot another ſeparation comes on, which is not intended in this 
caſe, and this is the parting of the cream. The effect of heat- 
ing milk is always a raiſing of the cream more freely and ſpee- 
dily.: this is not intended in milk deſigned for cheeſe, for we ſee 
a great deal of cream is added to the milk in the former method 
pt making the new milk cheeſe. — „ I EE 
When the rennet is in, *tis to be covered up till the curd 
5 and then the cheeſe is to be made as that before de- 
Ihe two meal cheeſe is a cheeſe made of two milkings mix- 
ed together, and the common way is to mix the evening's and 
the next morning milk for this purpoſe, The cream is ſtirred 
into. the evening's milk, and the whole is mixed with the 
morning's : all this is warmed a little together, and the rennet 


1. 


is put to it, it is then to be covered up, and the whole to be 


managed into a cheeſe as before. ö 
There is another ſort of two meal cheeſe, which is made by 
mixing the evening's milk after it has been ſkimmed, with the 
morning's entire, and this alſo is eafily enough made into a 
cheeſe, by firſt warming the whole over a fire. 1 888 


* 


Theſe cheeſes differ in goodneſs according to the quantity of 
cream that is in them, and they are all inferior to the new milk 
cheeſe deſcribed in the preceding chapter. As that conſiſted 
of the morning's milk and evening's cream, it is the richeſt 
cheeſe of this kind. As to the others, the one meal cheeſe 
and the two meal, are juſt equal in goodneſs, when the even- 
ing milk is uſed with its cream; but in this caſe the cheeſe is 

one degree inferior to the other, as there the cream of the 
evening went to enrich the milk of the morning, without its 
own milk. The third and pooreſt kind is that made of the two 
meals or milkings, one of which has been ſkimmed. This re- 


duces it toward the condition of ſkim'd milk cheeſe; but ho- 


ever it is very ſuperior to what is made of ſkim'd milk only, 
becauſe as that conſiſts of the curd of milk wholly, that had 
loſt its cream, this is in part compoſed of curd with the cream 
in the milk, that of one meal not having been ſkim'd. We 
ſhall add, for the uſe of the poorer farmer, and ſuch as have 
occaſion for the moſt ordinary cheeſe of all, the manner of 
making it from miik that has been ſkim'd entirely. : 
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F HIS is to be made with ſome care; and the ingredient 
1 is ſo poor, that without more caution than is needful when 
there are better materials, there will be no making it. When 
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the milk of te er more meals has been ſkim'd for butter, it 


muſt be poured into a tub; and then the firſt thing is to taſte 
it carefully, to find whether it begin to be ſour, for on this de- 
pends the manner of working it; if the houſewife cammot per- 
dceive any thing ſour in it, ſhe mutt put a part of it into a pot, 
and ſet it over the fire, making it ſo hot that it ſhall be able to 
heat the reſt thoroughly to 72h 88 : 

In the other caſes a richer milk was uſed, ſo that there was 
danger of raiſing and ſeparating the cream by too much heat; 


but here there is ſo little that it is in lefs danger of that acci- 


dent; and the milk being poorer, is not ſo eaſily turned. It 
will require ſomewhat more rennet and more heat for that pur · 
Pole. This is the method to be followed, if the milk be 


ſweet; but if it be ſour; or inclined to ſourneſs, it muſt not 


be ſet on the fire, leſt it ſhould break: in this caſe a ſmall quan- 
tity of water is to be made thoroughly hot, and poured in to 
bring the whole ts à due degtee of warnith to receive the ren- 


net. When the rennet is in, the veſſel is to be covered, and 
after this, the cheeſe is to be made in the ſame manner as the 


CCC 1 0 
: 5 i e | Of Cheſhire cheeſe, 7 1 ; 
T HE paſturage in Cheſhire is favourable for cheeſe; ſome 
. foils are more; ſome leſs favourable,. but none ſo much, 


F 


at leaſt none more than this. To this article, which they have 


from nature, the Cheſhire people add a particular care in the 
making up of their cheeſes: otherwiſe there is not much parti- 
cular in the method, except what becomes needful from the 
great ſize. Cheſhire: cheeſe is a new milk cheeſe of a very 


large ſize. The way in whick they make it we ſhall deliver 


preſently ; but firſt, we ſhall give their general management of 
They make their fine cheeſe from the beginning of May to 


the end of September. In the middle of April they turn their 
milch cattle out to graſs: they make cheeſes as ſoon. as they 


begin this feeding, but the firſt are not the fine kinds, nor are 


brought to market. They are coarſe, poor, and ill-taſted, and 


aære all conſumed upon the ſpot. The, paſtures are too rank at 
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clade, that the ſoil of Cheſhire affords a paſturage wm 
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this ſhooting ſeaſon, and the cheeſes partake of this rankneſs. 


Far from being of that regular and firm texture, the cheeſes 
made afterwards have, theſe loſe their ſhape, ſwell and become 
Full of holes, ſo that they are neither well taſted nor well look». 
ing. Nothing can be ſo unlike what we commonly underſtand 


by the name of a Cheſhire cheeſe, as what is made.in Cheſhire 
at this time of the year. Till the paſture is come down from 
its own rankneſs, it does not afford milk fit for cheeſe. making, 


They uſe particular cautions at that ſeaſon: they always boil a a 
part of their milk, which they do not at other times of the 


year; but this does not anſwer their purpoſe. However, as 


they are uſed to cheeſe making they begin then; and ſo long as 
it is bad they keep it for their own ui·e. 
Some have attributed this fault in cheeſe made early in the 


- year in Cheſhire, to particular weeds ; the horſemint has been 
named as the principal; but this is a palpable error. Horſe- 


mint grows all the ſummer ; ſo that were it the cauſe the ef- 


| fe& would remain. The occaſion is the particular condition of 


the common paſturage : this in the reſt of the year favours, the 


months; after this, though the ſame care and paing be uſed, 
the cheeſe grows bad again: but they continue making it for 


ſome time, for the uſe of their own people. 


Tze fault of the cheeſe after Michaelmas, is different from 


that in ſpring. In April it is rank, and in October it is poor. 


This is the greateſt proof that can be, not only that the ex- 
cellence of the cheeſe is owing to the nature of the paſtures, 
but that this article of food to the cattle is the whole matter 


on which the difference that good dairywomen find in cheeſe. 


depends. There is good cheeſe made in Suffolk, and we ſee 


there is bad in Cheſhire: but in general it is reaſonable to con- 


fit, and that of Suffolk unfit for cheeſe. We ſee the growt 
of paſturage in Cheſhire, marked by the condition of their 
cheeſe. During ſummer, when that food is in its regular and 


| cheeſe, but it is then too rank. We have named, the time of 
the year at which the fine cheeſe is made, which laſts only five 


perfect richneſs, cheeſes made there, excel thoſe of any other 


part of England; but in ſpring the herbage is too rank, and 


they are deſtroyed by their own richneſs ; and in autumn it is 


r 


too weak, and the cheeſes grow poor. Ro en 

As the people of Cheſhire begin cheeſe making before the 
paſturage comes to be good, they continue it after it is decay- 
ed; and this with very good reaſon, for they could not any 
way elſe tell exactly when to begin, or juſt when to leave off. 


at 


„ me 


BE. 


By this conduct they do not loſe a day of the cheeſe ſeaſon; 
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and what they make before and after they uſe! at home Af. 
ter this they go to making of butter, a great deal of which they 

ſalt, and this they continue till the cows grow dry. After this 
account of the Cheſhire cheeſe, we ſhall give the directions for 

attempting it in other places, according to the rules which are 

| followed there; for in all the country they have but one and the 
- ſame practice, and they very ſeldom fail during the favourable 
ST H A PN 
dhyhe way in whith Cheſhire cheeſe is made. 


— 


T HERE are people in Cheſhire, who make poorer cheeſes 
I than others. The difference we obſerve in them, though 
in ſome degree owing, to the keeping, is alſo ſometimes owi 
to the condition in which they come from the maker. The 
Cheſhire cheeſe is properly a new milk cheeſe. Some make 
theſe with new milk, enriched by the cream of the laſt milking, 
and others of new milk, impoveriſhed, by an addition of the 
ſkim'd. milk of a preceding meal. In Cheſhire their paſtures 
are ſo rich, that they never find it needful to enrich their new 
- milk, for it will alone make cheeſe of the richeſt kind that can 
be; but ſome of the Cheſhire. people impoveriſh their new 
milk, by mixing the ſæimmed milk of a former meal, and this 


x, "ul 


always debaſes the nature and quality of the produdt. 


* * 


| They are particular as to the condition of the cow: an 
this is à caution all farmers would do well to take from them: 
they find by experience, that the milk of a co which has juſt , 
calved, is not ſo proper as that a few days after; therefore they 
never take the milk of any cow for. cheeſe till ſhe: has been 
milked four or five times. They uſe their whole ſtore of new 
milk, a very little excepted, in the cheeſe manufacture. When 
the morning's milking is brought in, they ſtrain it warm into 
a large tub, and put in their rennet. About four ſpoonfuls is 
the quantity they allow to as much milk as will afford a cheeſe 
of a hundred weight; and there are dairies of ſuch conſequence 
in that county, that they turn out two cheeſes of about this 
ſize every day, during the five months they are in the right 
ſeaſon. They cover up the tub, and when it has ſtood half an 
| hour they open it, and find the curd formed. They are very 
cautious to hit the right quantity of rennet, which no rule can 
determine, becauſe of the difference in the ſtrength: for too 
little does not give the curd a due conſiſtence, and too much 
makes the cheeſe bitter. After half an hour they uncover the 
tub, and preſs down the curd with a large ſkimming diſh; and 
When they have pretty well cleared off the whey, they work 
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cheeſe of a hundred weight, and this ſhould be rubbe 
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ths. curd: with their Hafids; they bret it ts iets 1 a men 
& manner, working it 4 Jofig time. ; 
Thid done, ſurpoſing ie fef a Hundred weinkt eee enby 
26 one pound of falt : this they mix thorougtly well with the 
curd; Then 2 t the card into à wet ſtrong and hire 
eheeſe-cloth; and when they have got the whey toketably well 
dtainẽd out; they put it imò the fat, or mould, for four hows; 
with a good ppeſſure, 1 the fat in che eticeſe preſs, and 
workin __ it down pretty Rf6ngly, 

e end of four hours they take it out, ſalt che outſide, 
put ary into à freſh wet cloth, and put it ints the fat, and that 
inte che preſs again: here it is to be kept fout Hours more; and 
in the menu time à quantity of good ſtröng brine is to be made | 
of fake and water; and put into a large tub. | 

When the cheeſe has beeri four hours in the preſs thief. taks 

ie our; and put it into the tub of brine; arid there let it lie 
days, all the time covered over with brine; and turned 

ente 2 day. At the end of this time it is to be taken out; and 

laid to harden and dry. A quantity of ruſhes are to be cut up; 


and laid green on a large board : on theſe the cheeſe is to be 


hid when taken out ef the brine; and for the firſt day nochin 


done to it; the next morning it is to de turned 2 
With a hair cloth all over; ; and this is to be repeated every tay 


for twenty days. 


At the end of this tine it {haſt be teitivjed fork the bed of 
raſhes, and lad om the floor; and it is Here to be taken up, and 


turned ones in three days, and at every turning is to be ru bed; 
l it gers rm Ard hard: as this is the .compleating the work, 
ic is to bs managed very carefully; for if the due degree of 


ﬀardrieſs be not given at this time, the cheeſe will be lixBle to 
accidents in keeping. 


When finiſhed and hardned, the laſt thing i is che rubbing it 
over with ſome butter: half a pound of butter is proper BEA A. 


y in all over it, nothing more tending to preſerte. he 


rind in good condition, and keep the cheeſe found. 


This is the methéd in that famous cheeſe county "They 


have rooms built on purpoſe for the drying of their large checſes, 


und they raiſe the fAlbors  (everal feet 5 5 the ground, to pre- 
ferve them from damp. In many places they Fate ſhelves put 
round theſe rooms, inſtead of the floor; Which I think the bet- 
cer methbds for the chegfes are niore out of the reach of dam 

and they ate mere ality tubhed, and more OT, 0 


en wipe 
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n 
Of making eheefe like Cluſbirs, in other place. 
W HAT H have written on the making of Cheſhire cheofe, 


that produdt, and from what I have myſelf ſeen on the ſpot : for 
Lone made a journey thither, and toak notes of every cireum- 
Dance, intending to attempt the making a chooſe of: the {ame 
ſort at home. 

T ſet about it -foon/ after, employing careful aun, and 
over-lboking every thing myſelf. The firſt trial did not ſus- 
F ales! afar: ths Gnedot ola. 
and being very much bent upon the thing, I repeated the expe- 
riment oftener than a wife man ſhould have done: fer I fgund 
in the end T had been trying to make brick Wihout tau, my 
materials not ſerving me. 


I was not at that time 1 ſenſible 25 1 am dinge made by 


experience, that the Cheſhire manufacture depends, in a man- 


ner, entirely upon the Cheſhire paſtures. On the failure of the 


milk from one paſture I tried that of another, and went the 


Found! of all my own, and ſeveral of my.neighbours, but nothing 


would do. Some was too rank, and ſome too pogr, ut non 8 


| on up to that excellent richnek of the Cheſhire kind. | 
This I have mentioned as a cautian- ta others: but there is 
no need it hould prevent their making trials, only. let them 
mole from chis experience, not to venture ſo many. There 
be other grounds that will afford a proper milk; deen 
as do not, none can ever make this right kind of chgeſg. 
"Mercier the farmer has upon his hands a rich, ſhort, and 
Heber graſs, with numerous blades, a full body, and few rank 
weeds, it will be worth while to make a trial; not to ſet; aſide 
the whole buſineſs of his dairy for it, hut to make on 28 
Let him give the experiment fair play, by making it in the f 
or ſecond week in June, which is the time when the very h 
cheeſes are made in Cheſhire ; and having made this trial; With 
Ane, if it do not ſucceed let hini give up the expectation: if 
it do, be has the apportunity of making a fortune. The mit- 
Fortune of theſe: cheeſes made in the Chaſhire Manger in mer 
Places, is that: they will. not keep their conſiſtence 3 and when 
chat is loſt they ſoon decay. The (great bappineſs of the 
_ 'Cheſhize:paſtures/is, that they furviſh a milk which has. at the 
ſame time great zichneſs and firmneſs in the curd, which arghe 
no th 8 wherean the ne 21 nene ve _— depeng- 
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e 'making ſheeps milk ebegſ e. 
HE reader who is unacquainted with theſe ſubjects, may 


5 ſuppoſe a cheeſe made of ſheeps milk muſt be a very poor 
one: but this is a great error. They prefer in Cheſhire the 
cheeſe of the neighbouring parts of Wales, to the fineſt of 


their own, giving thirty er cent. more for it, and this is all 
made of the milk of ſheep. | 4 St 2g 35 

Sheeps milk abounds in curd; all milk confiſts of the three 
parts, curd, butter, and whey; but the ſheeps milk affords 


molt curd in proportion of any kind. It is natural to this curd 


to be tender; but there are paſtures on which the ſheep yield a 
mille as proper for cheeſe, as the cows of Cheſhire. Theſe are 
prineipally in and about the borders of Wales. 

Denbighſhire is the particular county where ſheep milk cheeſe 
is fine: this is as famous as the Cheſhire of England. The 
paſtures are hilly, the ſoil rocky, and the graſs low, but very 


- 


thick, and entirely free from rank weeds. |! | 


We have nearly the fame paſture in ſome parts of Hertfords | 


hire: the farmer will know it by the ſhortneſs and dark look 


of the graſs, and by the little blue bell flowers, which are the 


principal weed that grows among it. In theſe paſtures: ſheep 


yeld a milk, the curd whereof is firm, and therefore there is 
all the advantage, and little of the inconvenience: attending this 
ſpecies. Cheeſes made of this milk are extreamly rich and 
mellow. They never have any great degree of hardneſs; but 
their richneſs is always a recommendation, and another is their 
ripening very quick; for one of a moderate ſize will be fit to 
eat in Su months. Dori oor 
This may very well tempt the farmer to make a trial, and 
the price may encourage him farther. Tis a cheeſe that in 


many parts of England brings from five pence to ſeven pence a 


pound retail; and might be ſet at a much higher rate in 
London. | LY 4 2 3 : i 5 35.9 g „„ „ „ £3 
Five ewes, upon a good” paſture, 


will give two gallons of 


milk a day: upon an indifferent one they will give a gallon and 


half: upon this the farmer may Judge how many he will ſet 
aſide for this purpoſe of milking. He may count five ewes a8 ? 
the ſame with one cow, and he will not be much miſtaken. 


The ſheep are to be milked morning and evening, and when 


they are a little uſed to it will ſtand very quietly. The milk 
of the evening is to be ſtrained into that of the morning, and 
when the milkers come in the next morning the whole is to be 
mixed with what they bring in. This is the cuſtom in Wales, 

= | | | where 


5 \ : 
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where they make theſe cheeſes beſt; ſo that the ſheep milk kind 
is always what we call a three meal cheeſe... 
When the milk is mixed, a little of it muſt be heated, and 
that poured into the reſt to make the whole of the ſame degree 
of warmth with that which juſt comes from the cow. Then 
the rennet is to be ſtrained i in, and thoroughly mixed with it. 
As to the quantity, it is to be about one fifth part more than 
is uſed for cows milk. The veſſel is to be covered, and ſtand 
quiet till the curd is formed, and after that the procedure is 
to be much the ſame with that on other occafions. The 
whey muſt be ſkimmed off, the curd muſt, be well worked in 
the hands; and afterwards put into a wet cloth and preſs'd, but 
this preſſure mult be continued fix hours. At the end of that 
time it muſt be taken out, and the. cloth ſhifted ; ; the outſide: 
muſt be then ſalted, and it muſt be profied. ſix hours mores the. 
other ſide being turned upwards. | 1 
While this is doing, a bed of ruſhes muſt be made upon the | 
floor, and the cheeſe, when taken out, | muſt be laid upon it: 
and in this manner it muſt lie a fortnight, taking up and turning 
it every day; and every time it is taken up, rubbing it ſoftly 
but thoroughly all oyer, with a vr and not very coarſe cloth. 
In this time, drying gently and leiſurely, it will get ſome con- 
ſiderable firmneſs, for a cheeſe of ſo mellow a kind. When 
it is thus far prepared, it is to be taken from the floor and 
laid upon ſhelves, where it will dry more quickly than at firſt, 
and be thoroughly finiſned. There may be a cheeſe made witn 
ſheep and cows milk mixed, which will anſwer the farmers 


purpoſe in many places, where his paſture would not ſerve dr 
the making cheeſe from the ſheeps milk alone. 
There is a ſeaſon when the ſheeps milk may be had: in 
nty, and without inconvenience): this is when the graſs 
plenty are ſold off fat: the ewes will then yield a large quan- 
tity of milk, and that regularly for ſome conſiderable time; 
they ſhould therefore be milked, and the produce mixed with 
9 cow's milk for cheeſe. We have mentioned how ſheeps 
milk abounds with curd; and how fine that is in its kind: be- 
ing mixed with cows milk, the curd produced from both has 


the advantage of each kind, it gets firmneſs from the cas and 
a delicate mellowneſs from the eep. 


— — — 
— — 


2 - p yg 
A Er, OH. 
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This curd is to be made into cheeſe in the way we have: de- 
ſcribed for the new milk cheeſe, and it will excel any that is 
made of new milk from the cow alone. I have had cheeſe of 
this kind made upon my own ground, and when it has come to 1 
my table, ſome have taken it for one kind of foreign cheeſe, iN 
ſome for another ; and every impartial perſon has 2 it 
better than moſt kinds, CHAP. 
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77 make F nettle pore FE 


Nene cheeſe is a very thin new milk cheeſe, Nin an ex- 
ceeding fine and ſmooth coat. It differs from the com- 
mon new milk cheeſes more in the form, and the manner of- 
drying; than in any thing eſſential. ä 

r the drying of Cheſhire oheeſes, which are kw and: 
thick, they uſe a bed of :ruthes ſpread evenly upon the floor of 
the room: in the ſame manner a bed of common, nettles is the 
matter on which theſe cheeſes are dried, and from which they 
receive their name; the nettles upon this occation are to be 
freſh cut; and the manner of making cheeſe is this: let the 
milk of the morning's 'milking be taken as it comes in warm 
from the cows, without any addition. Let this be ſtrained into 
a large pan, and let there be immediately added as much rennet 
as will turn it. Tis then to be N up half an hour; then 
the curd is to be preſs'd down, and the whey ſkim'd off, and 
when'thus ſeparated the curd is to be wrought in the: hands, 
When it is well worked it is to be put into a cheeſe fat, not 

more than three e of an inch Fa alte ee to ger 
dut Wake whey. 
The ſame. bes is to be uſed that was directed for the 
new milk cheeſe, and by this means there will be a very fine 
ane meal cheeſe, t thin and delicate, prepared, and ready for 
drying. When it has been ſufficiently preis d it is to be laid on 
che floor, which is to be firſt ſpread Ns with frefh nettles, and 
another parcel of the ſame is to be ſpread over it. Care muſt 
be taken in the cutting and laying theſe nettles, for the -clicefe 
is to have an even coat, and that Wil depend upon the manage- 
ment in this particular. Only young nettles are to be taken, 
or the tender tops of ſuch as are more grown ; and thefe, when 
they have been laid evenly upon the floor, muſt be preſt d 
down, and flatted into an even and ſmooth ſurface: this i is the 
eſſential article whereon the ſmoothneſs. of the coat of the cheeſe 
depends ; and if there be- any thicker ſtalks, they will take effect 
upon che tender ſurface of it, and even a rumpled leaf will have 
che ſame conſequence. When the bed is made flat and even, 
the cheeſe is to be laid carefully upon it, and a coat of the 
fame kind ſpread over it. Every other day freſh nettles are to 
be brought, and the cheeſe is to be wiped and laid upon the 
new pareel, covering it with freſh ones. In this manner it is 

| oe! me ah tin it is ready for . en and no cheeſe ripens 
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To make a running cheeſe. 


T HIS is a richer cheeſe, with the ſame advantages of ri- 
pening : it is made thus. Mix equal meaſure of ſtroakings 
of the cow, and rich cream, put this in a clean pan. Set it in 
a pot of 'water, that the water may reach up on the outſide as 
high as the cream and ſtroakings within; then ſet the pot on 
the fire, till the whole be as warm as milk from the cow. Take 


the pan out of the water, and put in as much rennet as will 


turn it. Stir this, and cover the veſſotun. x 

When it is conie, preſs down the curd, and take off the whey : 
then heat the whey ſcalding hot and throw it upon the curds, 
and after this take up the curd, which will now be in a body: 


this muſt be done carefully with both hands. The curd is to be 


raiſed up as whole as. poſſible, and laid into the fat; then place 
it in the preſs, and put a ſmall weight upon it; afterwards put 
on a larger, but it is too delicate for that forcible ſqueezing. 
When the whey. is got out let it be taken out, ſalted a little, 


and: laid upon a fine even bed of leaves of nettles ſtripped from 


their ſtalks. It muſt be ſhifted as the other, and will be ripe in 
three weeks or leſs. 8 5 | „ 
Er Lo ASAT AXE: 
an Ht. or .- Somerſetſhire cheeſe, - e thee 
THI S is a large rich cheeſe, named from the county where 
it is made. The bigneſs is a material article, for I have 
ſeen the ſame kind of cheeſe made ſmaller, and it has been not 
at all particular, or ſcarce ſeemed of the nature of the larger. 
What is farther ſingular is, that there is butter worked into it, 
which helps the mellowneſs. 6 BO | 
Let the milk of twelve cows be ſet over night for cream; and 
in the morning let the milk of the ſame cows be brought in 
warm. Let the cream be taken from the over-night's milk, and 
mix'd with this, let all be ſtrained together into a large tub, 
and as much rennet put in as will turn It. Let it be covered up 


half an hour, then open it, break and preſs down the curd; 


ſeparate the whey, and when the curd has been well worked in 
the hands, add three pounds of freſh butter. "This muſt be 
worked- into the curd, and a little ſalt ſprinkled over it. It is 
then to be put into the preſs in a large wet cloth, and turned 
frequently, every time uſing freſh wet linnen, till toward the 
laſt; and then there muſt be three or four dry cloths. When it 
is put in for the laſt time it muſt be firmer preſſed, and it ought 
to remain in the preſs forty hours. When it is taken out of 

Vol. III. — 8 the 
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the preſs it muſt be waſhed over with whey, and laid in cloths 
till dried. It is finally to be laid on a ſhelf, that it may dry 
perfectly, and there muſt be turned very frequently, and every 


time carefully wiped. 21 
(03: CHAP. XXXV. | 
O the early uſe of wool in the eaftern countries.” | 
IX O0 has been conſidered at all times as a valuable commo- 
1 dity; and that of our country is preferable to moſt other. We 
find the uſe of wool known in the earlieſt periods, and flocks of ſheep 
are mentioned in the firſt ages of mankind. Kings have not been 
aſhamed to employ themſelves in the care of them; and therefore the 
country gentleman needs not think their wool an article beneath his 


re rd. wy "Me a * 
. The patriarch Abraham had flocks, and the Iſraelites of that early 
time employed themſelves in the care of them: their neighbours the 
Midianites had ſuch numbers, that the Iſraelites took among the ſpoil 
more than ſix hundred thouſand ; and two hundred and fifty thouſand 
were taken from the Hagarites by the ſons of Reuben. 10 
The Ethiopians had ſheep; for when Aſa conquered a part of their 
country, he carried them away in abundance : the Arabians at the 
fame period had alſo ſheep, for they brought more than ſeven thouſand 
rams at one time to Jehoſaphat; and the Moabites muſt have bred 
them in great quantity, for Meſha, king of that country, rendered 
to the king of Iſrael a hundred thouſand lambs, and a hundred thou- 
ſand rams. Theſe are paſſages of hiſtory delivered in the old teſta- 
ment, and by theſe we find that at this remote time, the Iſraelites had 
ſheep in great abundance, and that the Midianites and Hagarites, the 
Ethiopians and the Arabians, and the Moabites fed them alſo in 
vaſt number. 885 5 i 5 
Here is an account of ſheep bred in a manner all over the eaſtern 
quarter of the world; and we have occaſional mention of the ſame 
creatures making a chief object of the care, and a principal article in 
the riches of the Amalekites, the Philiſtines, and the people of Da- 
maſcus. We ſee a great part of the quarter of the world, then moſt 
inhabited, devoted to the care of this uſeful animal. This creature 
was not bred only for its fleſh : the mention of wool is made in ſome 
of theſe paſſages ; and in others there are alluſions to the implements 
of weaving, and of the methods of preparing wool for the loom. 
That the 15 aelites fed ſheep for the wool, may be ſeen by the tythe 
exacted on it. The fifit of the fleece is declared the due of the prieſt: 
and that other countries knew its value in the ſame manner, is plain 
from an inſtance in the | preſent of the Moabitiſh king before-named, 
which is, that the rams were given with their wool. The ſtaff of Go- 
liah's ſpear is ſaid to equal a weaver's beam: the fullers field is 
mentioned in Iſaiah, and by the prophet Malachi ; and Ezekiel, in the 


twenty-ſeventh chapter, calls the people of Damaſcus merchants in 
white wool. | ho | | | 


+ 
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- Theſe paſſages are the ſummary of what is ſaid concerning flocks 
of ſheep, their wool and its manufacture, in the ſcripturesz and they 
ſhew that the ſheering of ſheep, the uſe of wool, the manufactu- 
ring it into cloth, and the preparing that cloth by fulling, were arti- 
cles known-in the earlieſt time. It eſtabliſhes the care of this animal, 
and the uſe of its fleece, upon a very great authority of antient hiſ- 
tory : it produces examples that may animate private gentlemen to in- 
tereſt themſelyes in the care and management of its fleece, and kings 
and legiſlative powers 'to eſtabliſh and encourage the manufaQure of 
it. This attention both of private perſons of fortune, and of the 
Publick authority and regard, is greatly wanting at preſent in Eng- 
land, for the advancement of our woollen manufactures. 2B 
It has been ſaid that Great Britain and Ireland were the reſources 
of the teſt of the world for wool; but this is a miſtake. Wool was 
produced in abundance, and wrought into cloth for common ſervice 
in the whole eaſtern part of the world, before any thing was known 
of Britain ; and of late time, there are many other countries in Eu- 
rope which may rival us, if we negle& the care, or our legiſlature the 
encouragement, 10 7 n+ ot, b. 

It is miſleading the huſbandman, to make him 7. the natu- 
ral quality of Britiſh wool is ſo ſuperior to that of other countries, 
that he may manage as he pleaſes, and it will {till have the preference. 
Other nations have been eminent in this article before Britain was at- 
tentive to it. We know not whether this iſland was peopled at the 
time of the earlieſt of the tranſactions, in which wool is mentioned; 
and long after, when the enterpriſing genius of the Phœnicians puſhed 
their navigation and their traffick hither, this commodity was not 
known amongſt our people. They traded hither for tin, which they | 
purchaſed on the Scilly iſlands in Cornwal, then called the Caſſiteri- 
des; and as they came hither on that account, they took of thoſe 
early Britons alſo all that they had to offer in commerce. The ſeve- 
ral articles were named, and wool is not of the number. Strabo has 
committed to poſterity. the different commodities : they were beſide 
tin, lead, corn, cattle, gold and filver, alſo dogs of a particular breed, 
the old and famous Engliſh bull dogs; and hides. . Theſe were the 
articles furniſhed by the Britons, and they had a market for whatever 
was the produce or manufacture of their country, but they never 
brought wool to the traders, though they ſold them hides. There 
fore we ſee Britain, far from having at all times ſapplied other nations 
with wool, was a country. that late fell into that concern; and that 
there were manufactures of woollen in the eaſtern countries, and pro- 
bably in many others, before the uſe: of the fleece appears to have 
been known here. The inhabitants of a great part of this kingdom 
went naked, and thoſe who covered themſelves uſed the ſkins of beaſts, 
an: rovgh and frage menen no To et, 
As we have ſhewn from ſacred hiſtory, that this was the caſe, we 
ſhall ſhew it appears alſo in the ſame light from other authorities; and 
from thence W ſhall deduce the leſſon of induſtry, care, and applica» 
tion to che affair of wool, from the meaneſt farmer to the ſovereign. 
ie | U 3 | 
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It appears that other nations were acquainted with this valuable com- 
modity before it was known in Britain: they may therefore ſupplant: 
us in all places, as they have in many, in this article. Our huſband- 
man has it in his power to raiſe. his woollen manufactures, to a greater 
perfection than other nations: this is the advantage, let us not ſup- 
poſe we have more than we have, but knowing the true ſtate and li- 
mits of our pretenſions, let us uſe every method to improve them. 
. „%%% 
Of the early uſe of woel in other countries, according to general 
ons | „ De... Rag ee e 
AL old hiſtorians mention the care of flocks, and value of their 
wool; the Greeks uſed it for the purpoſes of cloathing, and they 
refer to times much earlier than their own, as familiar in the ſame 
uſe; the Tyrian purple was employed in dying woollen cloth; and 
the early expedition of the Argonauts to Colchis, for what was called 
the Golden fleece, was no more than a voyage in ſearch of this com- 
modity. Naturaliſts may ſuppoſe their voyage was in ſearch of gold, 
and the adepts pretend the ſecret of the philoſopher's ſtone was couch- 
ed under this myſtery : but plain reaſon, and the moſt authentick ac- 
counts of the tranſaction, ſay nothing more than this; that the peo- 
ple of Colchis underſtood the management of ſheep, and the manu- 
facturing of their wool, better than any other nation of that time; 
and that Jaſon, and his partners in that expedition, after encounters 
mg many dangers at fea, brought back a quantity of the wool, and 
a number of the natives to manage the ſame article in their country. 
The city of Corinth became afterwards a general mart for wool : and 
after Pompey had diſperſed the pirates, * ſame article was a very 
confiderable branch of the commerce carried along the coaſts of the 


Mediterranean. | p bt DIVERS 7 09 
In all theſe ages, nothing was known 6f Britain. The knowledge 
the Phœnicians once had of our country was loft ; and they had never 
communicated it to any other people. This iſland ſubſiſted as a place 
ſeparated from the whole world, and unknown to its inhabitants; 
and the hiſtories, ſuch as they are, that give an aceount of Brute the 
Trojan, and his deſcendants, their wars and victories, mention not a 
word of this important article. Our anceſtors, ſomewhat more civi- 
lized in thoſe ages than they had been in the preceding, might, for 
ought we know, have begun to manufacture wool: that they might 
do fo is all that can be alledged, we do not know they did; and of 
this we are very certain, that if they had the knowledge of it, they 
ſerved none but themſelves : they had no commerce with the reſt of 
the world. _ . TOR ET DIST i od moo 
Me not only know that many other kingdoms at that time were fa- 
mous for their wool, but we are told of ſeveral by name. The ſame 
accurate writers who mention the commodities: of Britain, and do not 
name- wool among them, mention that article as a commodity in 
others. Spain is mentioned. with great commendation, for the wool 
it produced in thoſe times, and the manufactures made from it: _ | 
- = SS attribute 
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attribute the invention of weaving woollen cloth to the people of that 
nation. Wool was received in early times from many parts of the 
Euxine ; and the trade of the Baltick was, in a great meaſure, ſup- 


ported by it. The Armenians purchaſed wool and woollen cloths of | 


the Turks, in exchange for horſes : and Rome in ſomewhat later time, 
received woollen manufactures from Alexandria. This all ſtands efta- 
bliſhed on the beſt authorities; and is related by all the authors who 
have had occaſion to mention the commerce of thoſe ages. In all 
theſe times Britain continued negligent of this matter. | 
It will be ſeen, in the ſucceeding chapters, how valuable a part of 
our natural advantage we neglected in this article; and we ſhall, I 
hope, be cautioned not again to loſe ſo great a benefit; which ſo many 
others have, at different times, taken from us, and will always be 
ready to take from us again. e | 
1 8 5 HAF. I. | | 
Of the wool of different parts 75 the world; its condition and 
| | : qualities, ; | 
IN countries far north, the wool is generally coarſe, and of little 
value. In Iceland it is as harſh as hair, and in ſmall quantity. In 
Norway in general it is but poor; tho” there is ſome tolerably good; 
that of their natural ſheep is ſhort and coarſe, and ſuch as they bring 
over from other places often die in the hard winters. They work it 
up into manufactures at home, but they are of the pooreſt kinds: 
their cloth is little better than flannel, and the principal uſe of it be- 
ſide is in a coarſe kind of knit ſtockings, which they make for them- 
ſelves, and the other northern countries. — 
In Sweden the wool is alſo coarſe, ſnort, and poor: they have been 
uſed, till of late, to have their woollen goods from us, but they 
have now encouraged manufactures fo far, that they have a coarſe 
cloth of their own fabrick, and to promote the care of this branch © 
their trade, a duty 1s laid on the Engliſh. | 
In Muſcovy they have abundance of ſheep, but their w 


In Poland they have ſome wool, but it is not excellent. 825 
Germany, in many parts, abounds in ſheep, and their wool is fine, 
and the people underſtand very well how to make the beſt of it. 
In the Auſtrian Netherlands there is abundance of fine wool, and 
many of the woollen manufactures have been either invented or im- 


proved to a great height there. | f 
France is not famous for its wool, though ſome in the ſouthern 


provinces 1s fine : they import a great deal from England, working 
up our own produce to ſupply other markets in our: ſtead. | 
« os produces a good quantity of wool, and it is the fineſt in the 
world.' | | EE, | F 
Portugal has wool alſo little inferior to the Spaniſh : it is fine and 
delicate, and fit for the niceſt works. | 


Italy affords ſo much wool that a great deal is annually exported, 


and it is very good: the Vicentine and Parma in particular are fa- 
mous far a fine and valuable kind. | 


„ Io 


ool 1s not fine. | 
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In Hungary and Tranfilvania there is a great deal of wool produced, 
though not of particular excellence, fo that it is leſs ſought by ſtran- 
gers, and in general it is worked up at home. 5 
In Turkey they have abundance of ſheep, and they carry on a 
conſiderable traffick in Wool. | 1 
In Scotland a great deal of good wool is produced, though not 
equal to that of England. In Gallway, Twedale, and farther north, 
they have what is very fine, and they underſtand it very well. They 
had the art of making broad cloth in great perfection before the uni- 
on. The Glaſgow plads exceed all other manufactures of that kind; 
and they have many other very good ones. There is a method in the 
dying the red part of theſe manufactures, which they keep to them- 
ſelves, and whicli gives them the pre-eminence in that manufacture, 
though all the arts poſſible have been uſed by our people to diſcover 
or purchaſe the ſecret. The Scots are more honeſt than our people 
of the ſame rank; it would not have been eaſy to have kept a ſecret 
of that importance in England, which was neceſſarily entruſted to fo 
many perſons. h | | 1 958 
In the Eaſt they leſs regard the produce of this commodity now z 
becaufe their principal manufactures are in ſilks and cottans, but there 
is a great deal of very fine wool in Afia, Syria, and Perſia. They 
have a particular breed of ſheep, whoſe wool is long and greyiſh, and 
they make certain peculiar manufactures of it, and thoſe much 


_ eſteemed. 


In China and the Eaſt-Indies the produce of wool is ſo great, that 
they ſhear their ſheep three times a year: and in America they feed 
. abundance of ſheep, whoſe wool, in ſeveral parts, is little inferior to 


that of our own country. 


er. 
Of the methods of managing wool in different parts of Europe. 


T' HE French, who know where the beſt wool is to be had, get 
what they can from England, not a little from Spain, and pur- 
chaſe it wherever good is to be had in other places. The foreign, as 
well as their own, they divide into parcels, according to the goodneſs, 
before they work it up or diſpoſe of it. Moſt other countries have 

the ſame practice, and from their dividing it into three kinds, this is 
called the triage of wool. Theſe three kinds are called, the firſt, the 
ſecond, and the third kind of wools. And when the fleece is ſold 


entire, there is uſually made a diſtinction, according to its quality, in- 


to a firſt or a ſecond kind. The proprietor has his choice to ſell his 
wool, as it is ſhorn, or to clean and ſeparate it. In general the beſt 
method is to manage every commodity as well, and work it as far as 
the knowledge or convenience of the huſbandman will permit; for 
thoſe who buy things in the rough, always make themſelves large al- 
lowances for waſte and labour. In many articles the difference be- 
tween ſelling the produce in this rough way, and felling it wrought, ſo 
far as the farmer can conveniently do it, is thirty per cent. _ 


1 The 
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The wool of Spain comes principally from Caſtile, Arragon, and i | 
. Navarre: the firſt is generally the fineſt. It makes an admirable mix- "8" | 
ture with Engliſh wools. Thoſe of France are inferior to ours; yet 114 
by a proper mixture of the Spaniſh, and a good fabrick, they have 
| 8 cloths very little inferior to our own, when we have kept 
our wool entirely from them. In Spain they are very choice of their WW | 
fine wool : they have five different ways of ſelling it. They ſell it, 1 
ſometimes ſingly on the ſheep's back; ſecondly, coarſe as ſhorn; | 1 
thirdly, waſhed and cleaned; fourthly, waſh'd, cleaned, and tria- 1 
ged; that is, ſeparated into the fineſt, ſecond, and coarſer kind; and 14 
fifthly, on the ſheep's back at a general price, to pay for one pile | h 
what other piles of the ſame quality ſhall be ſold for. They generally 12 
find the fourth way the beſt for the ſeller, and the fifth the beſt for ths 
the buyer. The difference in quantity between the wool as it is {2 
ſhorn, and when cleaned, is about half. The ſecond cleaning, which 41 
prepares them for cloth, reduces them near a fifth; and this is the 
whole waſte. WES e 5 | 
This will inform the farmer upon what conditions he may ſet the 
price of his wool, if he chuſe to part with it rough, but it will al- 
ways be his intereſt to work it as far as he can himſelf. Ns 
| Having looked into the produce of the wool of different countries, 
we ſhall conſider the nature of their paſturage, and other accidents ; 
that the farmer may ſee not only where the beſt wool is produced, 
but gueſs to what the excellence is owing. 5 g 
Two things contribute to the fineneſs of wool, the ſweetneſs of the 
paſture, and the cleanlineſs of keeping. Shes 
In Spain, the grounds are in a manner barren, and in many of the 
northern nations, the meadows are covered with a very rich graſs : 
but the little graſs of Spain is ſweet, and this abundant quantity of 
the north is harſh and four. A coarſe graſs makes a coarſe wool ; 
and to this we may attribute the ill ſucceſs of thoſe ſeveral ſchemes 
which have been practiſed, of carrying the ſheep of wool countries 
into others: the kind is not of ſo much importance as the nouriſh- 
ment; and the ſame ſheep in a ſweet paſture will yield the fineſt wool, 
that will afford but indifferent on a coarſer graſs. _ | | 
The practical rule is, that the farmer who has a mind to raiſe the 
credit and price of his wool, ſhould firſt chuſe a proper breed, and 14 
then feed them principally upon his ſweet high paſture grounds. | 
Cleanlineſs is the next article, and this follows the other in courſe, 1 
for the ſheep on downs are always cleaner than thoſe in low grounds. ] 1 
The French cannot be ſo careful in this reſpect, becauſe the fear of | 
wolves render it neceſſary for them to houſe their ſheep in winter | 
and in this caſe there is no poſſibility of their living ſo clean, as when 430 
they run in an open paſture, and touch nothing but the graſs 
waſhed with the dews of heaven. Our covered fold will be little diſ. 
advantage to the wool, if the earth thrown into it be of a ſandy or 
dry loamy kind, and none anſwers that purpoſe better. 


= 
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f Of the origin of the awoollen trade in England. 


W E have ſeen how late the people of Britain fell into the care of 
wool, and we ſhall find, upon farther enquiry, that the pro- 
greſs made in it was at firſt very ſlow. This is the more to be la- 
mented, becauſe we have the fineſt paſtures. in the world. The im- 
proved ſtate of huſbandry has, from time to time, brought in new 
advantages to tilled land; but at all times the paſturage muſt have had 
its character of excellence and ſuperiority, nay probably in the times 
when agriculture was leaſt improved, that part of our produce was 
| beſt, becauſe then the beſt land lay for it. Graſs is a product of na- 
ture, in which ſhe needs no aſſiſtance from the labourer, or huſband- 
man. There never was any time in which this country wanted the 
means of teeding ſheep, and conſequently there has been no time 
when it might not have produced wool in abundance. Let the huſ- 
bandman remember how many ages other nations ran away with the 
profit of this great commodity; and let him recollect later inſtances in 
which they have, and in which, I am ſorry to ſay, they now do ri- 
val us through our negle&: what advantage they had before the Bri- 
tons entered on the trade they may have again, if it be neglected on 
one hand, or reſtrained by authority on the other. e 
If we would know by what ſlow degrees the care of wool, and the 
profits riſing from it, became known in England, we mult refer to 
old records in which it has been named, or in which any thing con- 
cerning ſheep is to be found. The generality of our anceſtors, in 
early time, went naked, and ſkins were the covering of the reſt ; in 
the time of the Romans, commerce became more eſtabliſhed in this 
Hland; and London was a place of great traffick : but wool was not 
| o_ 4) the articles in which either our own people, or the Romans 
n | 
One of the earlieſt. notices we have of ſheep in Britain, with re- 
ſpect of their value, is found in Stillingfleet *, who tells us, that be- 
tween the years ſeven hundred and twelve, and ſeven hundred and 
twenty-ſeven, were made certain laws of king Ina, and in thoſe a 
price was ſet upon ſheep. The price of an ewe and her lamb toge- 
ther, till a fortnight after Eaſter, is ſet down at one wr The 
value of money was then very different from what it is now, but this, 
with all the allowances that can be made on that head, 1s but a very 
Poor price, We may learn by it that in king Ina's time the care of 
ſheep was grown to ſome concern in the iſland : and there are other 
pailages of the ſame period, that ſhew wool was an article compriſed 
in the purchaſe of theſe creatures; but by all we learn on this head, 
the art of working it was little known, nor was any of it exported 
either wrought or raw. 9 ; 
Alfred, a name famous for military atchievements, and alio for the 
care of arts and commerce, took no ſmall pains to improve this ma- 
nufacture; but it did not much ſucceed. In the year 885, he ſet a- 


Chronicon Pretioſum, p. 20. 
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bout this great work, but wolves were too numerous in the iſland to. 
let ſheep be kept in ſafety. | IL 1 

The conſequences of the encouragement this ſovereign gave to the 
raiſing of theſe animals, was ſeen in the ſucceeding years; for in 918, 
Edward, who had married the daughter of a country gentleman, 
diſtinguiſhed by the regard he had ſhewn to this great concern, and 


thence called by thofe who little underſtood what they read in earlier 


writers, a ſhepherd, had his own daughters inſtructed in the art of 
carding, ſpinning, and manufacturing wool. | This double patronage 
beſtowed by Edward, the countenance he gaye to one who employed 


bimſelf in breeding ſheep,- and to the example- he ſet in making his 


daughters work the wool, was of ſo much aſſiſtance to the manufac- 
ture, that the paſturage of the ſouthern countries became ſoon occu- 
pied in feeding ſheep, and every one, fond of recommending himſelf. 
to the royal —— became a ſhepherd, or at leaſt employed his at- 
tention greatly on that article. VVV | . 
Wolves were for ſome time the principal obſtacle to the progreſs of 
this undertaking ; but after many ſtruggles with this inconvenience, 
Edgar, about the year 961, ſetting a price upon their heads, and by 
every other means encouraging their deſtruction, three or four years 
did the buſineſs : there was not in that time a wolf left in the king- 
dom. The value of the ſheep roſe in proportion to the number: for 
with the encreaſe in the quantity of wool, the numbers of manufac- 
turers encreaſed, and the demand for it enlarged. In 720, in the 
time of Ina, an ewe and her lamb together, were valued only at a 
ſhilling in the beſt ſeaſon ; but in 1000, under the reign of Ethelred, 
a ſheep alone was worth a ſhilling, without any reſtraint of ſeaſon *, 
This ſhilling was Saxon money. 3 
This ſhews the value of ſheep roſe, but it alſo ſhews that it was 
 flowly. No exportation of wool, or woollen cloth, is yet heard of: 
4 5 principally wrought up the produce for the ſervice of their 
amilies. | | 
A hundred years after we find by an accidental paſſage, that the 
value of ſheep was rather decreaſed, fo that we may ſee the working 
up the wool did not thrive. The black book which contained the 
taxation of every man, toward the ſupport of the king's houſhold, 
mention money as an equivalent for cattle, and the ſum on-each ar- 
ticle is ſtated. Ten years before this, if a ſheep was loſt the damage 
was eſtimated at five pence, but on this occaſion the price laid upon 
him who choſe to pay his tax in money, inſtead of cattle, was only 
-four-pence in the place of one ſheep. | _— 
_ Purſuing this ſubject in the old records, we find the ſheep more nu- 
merous in all the ſucceeding reigns, and we ſee their value again en- 


* 
$ * 
, . 


_ creaſing conſtantly with their number. In the time of Henry the 


firſt, about the year one thouſand one hundred and twenty, forty ſheep 
were valued at one pound. 


In one thouſand one hundred and eighty- five an antient record tells 
us, that by the cuſtom of Beleſhal, the tenants of Sherborn were, on 


* Chron, Pretioſum, p. 8 1. 
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certain occaſions, to make their acknowledgment by delivering a 

ram, but if they choſe to pay in money, the price was fixed at eight- 
e | e Fogg" LR 1 r 


The reader is not to imagine that this price eftabliſhed upon ſheep, 


had regard to their fleſh for food, without reſpe& to the wool; all 


hiſtorians are ſilent upon the progreſs of that commodity and its ma- 

nufactures, but we have, a few years after, a memorable inſtance of 

— to it as a national commodity, y. 
Ri 


d the firſt, in the year one thouſand one hundred ninety- 


tree, returning from the holy war, was taken priſoner by the duke 


of Auſtria. A vaſt ranſom was required, and toward raiſing it one 
year's wool was demanded from two of our abbeys. This is a paſ- 


tage recorded by Rapin*, and is ſupported on the beſt authorities; 


and this ſhews; though we have not had any regular account trauf- 
mitted to us of the progreſs of this article of commerce, that all the 
time the price of ſheep was encreaſing, the value of wool was alſo ri- 
ning, and that this was the principal cauſe of their encreaſe in value: 
at this period wool was become the firſt commodity of the iſland : the 
thing next named in purchaſes to money. EEE 
Till this time we hear nothing of any uſe of wool, except for 
home conſumption, but this tranſaction ſeems to have opened the 
eyes of the neighbouring nations. Having received Engliſh wool in 
payment they found it excellent, and they began to think of it as 4 
purchaſe. The paſtures of Britain now ſhewed their excellence for 
the feeding this uſeful animal, and the huſbandmen began to acquire 
a reputation for its management. Exportation of wool became a com- 
mon practice, and the article grew ſo important, that it was the great 
ſource on all emergencies. It was the land tax and the malt bill of 
thoſe early periods. e WO, 5 | 
The firſt notice of its exportation is in the year one thouſand one 
hundred and ninety-eight; five years from the time of Richard's ran- 
ſom. In this year we find, in Maddox's hiftory of the exchequer, 


chat Gervaſe de Aldermanbury +, rendering an account of the cham- 


berlainfhip. of London, gives in this ſingular and important article: 
fines from merchants for permiſſion to export wool and leather twen- 
ty-three pounds twelve ſhillings. When quantities of wool began to 
be exported, the manufacturing of it at home encreaſed. The ſame 


exchequer account gives a liſt of ſeveral ſums by the ſale of wool at 


home ; of twenty pounds from one perſon, and of two hundred and 
twenty-five marks from the ſeizure of a quantity that was attempted 
ta be exported without paying the fine for leave. The quantity of 
wool ſeized was forty-five ſacks. Each ſack was valued at five marks, 
and each ſack contained twenty-ſix ſtone of wool. This ſettles the 
price of wool in England, in the latter part of the reign of. Richard 
the firſt, at little more than two and fix-pence a ſtone. This two and 
{ix-pence was, at that time, one eighth of a pound ſilver, and was 


» Rapin's Hift, of Eng. v. I. p. 254. + Maddock's Hiſt, of the Ex- 
chequer, p. 532. | . 5 


equal 
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equal to about three times that quantity or weight of filver now; that 


is, to ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence. 


The reader will not blame us for deſcending to 123 in a point | 
eav 


of this curioſity and importance. We ſhall endeavour to trace the 
hiſtory of this commodity from the beſt records of earlier time, and 


ſhew its advances and decline under the different encouragements or 


oppreſſions of the manufacture. 5 oP 7 
About thirty years after we found the way of ſerving our neigh- 


bours with our wool ; we improved ſo far in our own manufactures of 


| It, as to get into the art of dying. At firſt wool was only wrought 
up in a coarſe plain way for the cloathing of the farmer and his fa- 
mily: by degrees thoſe who beſt underſtood the working it up, 
brought what they had to ſpare to market; but all this time the wool 
was only wrought up as it was furniſhed by the ſheep, and all cloth 
was of the ſame colour. Thoſe who imported wool and woollen 
cloth from us, in its natural colour, dy'd it at home; and we ſoon 
learned the art of doing the ſame here. We read in the ſtatute book, 
that in the ninth year of Henry the third, dy'd cloth was limited by 


a certain law, as to its quantity and meaſure. Our wars with France 


broke in upon the progreſs of the national trade in 1242. The per- 
ſons and effects of the Engliſh merchants there, and thoſe of the 
French merchants in England, were ſeized in conſequence of hoſtili- 
tles between the two nations; and in 1275, all commerce was prohi- 
bited between England and Flanders, upon a like account; but on this 
occaſion we find an inſtance of the great height to which the wool 
trade of England was arrived at that time, for a few Flemiſh mer- 


chants were permitted to carry over a quantity of Engliſh wool with 


them, paying the king for the permiſſion. This quantity was no leſs 
than a thouſand and ſixty-eight ſacks, and the price for leave of ex- 
portation was ten ſhillings a ſack. We ſee by this how ſwift a pro. 
preſs the commerce of the kingdom, in this article, made, when the 


huſbandmen underſtood the value of the commodity ; and the legiſſa- 


ture encouraged its manufacture. | ett 
We find by theſe accounts how little hiſtorians and others have con- 
| Fdered this important article. Thoſe who ſpeak of the manufacture 


of broad cloths in England, follow one another in placing the time 


of their being firſt made at the year 1331. We ſee from this cir- 
cumſtance, countenanced by the ſtatute book, that they were not only 
made but dy'd ſo early as in the year 1220. one hundred and eleven 
years before; and probably the origin of the manufacture was much 
earlier than that. The quantity of wool our country produced ſoon 
after, is to be gueſſed from the vaſt exportation we have named un- 
- thoſe Flemiſh merchants; and this is recorded punQually by 
Rymer *, | 8 
In 1284. foreign merchants were permitted to eſtabliſh themſelves 
in the kingdom, for the encouragement of the woollen manufaQures. 
They had till that time been obliged to lodge in the houſes of our 
own people, and could not trade otherwiſe than by making their 
» Rymer, vol. 2, p. 50, | | 
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landlords their brokers; but now they were permitted to traffick in 
their own names; and the privilege granted to them was of the ut- M 
moſt benefit to the trade. ref /9614 4 oe CT” 
In 1291. Sandwich in Kent was made the general market, by. an 
act of Edward the firſt, and ſo vaſtly did the trade encreaſe, and the 
* manufacture flouriſh, that five years after the cuſtom was raiſed from 
dl twenty to forty ſhillings a bag; and the traffick was able to ſupport 
ö it. This demand was indeed repealed, but not becauſe it would have 
ruined the trade, but becauſe it was made by the king's ſole power. 
That was a ſtroke too arbitrary for thoſe days of virtuous liberty: the 
merchants exclaimed againſt it, and they obtained a releaſe from the 
abſolute exaction, the additional duty being charged by this act upon 
them with ſuch limitations, that it was in a manner dependent on 
their pleaſure ; and ſoon afterwards it was left to the determination off 
parliament. 3 F 
A few years after, we find the traffick for wool and woollen ma- 
nufactures 8 flouriſhing in London; and ſeveral of the ſea port 
towns. The king's duty upon exported wool. was eſtabliſhed accor- 
ding to the weight ; and the ſcales for weighing it in all parts were 
made from . thoſe in London, and Fe in a ſolemn manner bj 
the lord mayor into the exchequer, to be ſent to their reſpective 


In 1297. the wars, with France demanding a great ſapply : the 
woollen trade was ſo flouriſhing that recourſe was had to it. The par- 
liament granted for two. or three years forty ſhillings a ſack upon 
wool. This was the exaction that had occaſioned ſo much diſturbance 
at firſt ; but now it was legally eſtabliſhed and regularly paid. The 

king promiſed never to demand more than the old duty, without 
— of parliament : and the woollen trade flouriſhed under this 
large drawback, and the diſadvantage of a war together. | 

Theſe were times of honeſt government. The king was thank- 

' Ful to his ſubjects for ſo large a ſupply, and he was happy to find the 
woollen trade could bear it: but he demanded it no longer than it 
was required by thoſe exigences of the ſtate, on account of which it 

was raiſed. He called a parliament, and of his own free accord gave 
up the additional duty, publiſhing a proclamation that no more than 
the old ſum ſhould any where be demanded. 'The price of ſheep na- 
turally roſe with the value of their wool, but ſtill the number made 
ſome alteration. We read in Thorn * of three ſhillings apiece being 
given for three hundred ſheep ; but it was at an inſtallation. feaſt, 
1309. The current price about that time was much leſs, as we find 
in the acts of the common council of London, and in Dugdale. 
In the year 1315, the price of ſheep is eſtabliſhed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give us a fair inſight into the value of wool at that period. 
The ſheep, if delivered ſhorn, was fixed at fourteen pence; if un- 
| ſhorn at twenty pence +, but we muſt not extend this confideration 
ig farther than to the value of the wool,. for it was a time of famine. 
From this period the woollen trade became an object more than 


# Decem Scriptores. I  Stillingfleet's Chron, p. 72. 
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ever of the publick concern. Perſons of all nations who could im- 
prove the manufacture of broad cloth, were encouraged to come. 
over: and among numbers brought under great encouragements 
from Flanders, Brabant, and Zealand, there were ſome ſo worthy of 


the advantages they received, that they ſoon ſet the trade upon a moſt = 


reſpectable footing abroad, and upon the moſt ee foundation 
at home. In conſequence of the greater traffick in this article, the 
price roſe; and more aſſiſtances were drawn from it for the ſtate > 
in Edward the third's reign, we read of ſubſidy after ſubſidy on wool > 
and in Richard the ſecond's more ſubſidies were demanded ; the tra- 
ders complained, and the matter being candidly examined, it appear- 
ed that though they were not without reaſon of complaint; the trade 
could bear more loads, and they might {till raiſe fortune. 
In the reign of Henry the fourth the parliament granted the king, 
for a limitted time, a ſubſidy of fifty ſhillings upon every ſack of 
wool belonging to the natives, and four pounds on thoſe of ſtrangers 
exported; and ſuch was the produce at that period, and ſuch the fo- 
reign demand, that the quantity exported was not leſs than a hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand packs in a year. In Richard the ſecond's 


time the ſubſidy had amounted to a hundred and fixty thouſand 


" ton ſubſidy that had been granted to Henry the fourth, was 
allowed for four years in Henry the fifth's time. e 
In the reign of Henry the lach we find thirty-three ſhillings and 

four-pence a ſack allowed to the king on the natives property, and 
forty-three ſhillings and four-pence on that of ſtrangers. . 'The:wool- 
len trade encreaſed under all this demand; and Norwich about this 
time became eminent in it. A £30 „ ee eee 
In; the former reigns the large ſubſidies on wool had been granted 
only for two, three, or four years, in time of neceſſity; but in the 
reign of Edward the fourth, the charge of thirty-three ſhillings-and 
four- pence on the wool of the natives, and of three pound ſix and 
eight-pence on that of ſtrangers was granted to him for life. This 


proved no check upon the traffick. Encloſures became frequent; the 


land was improved, the management of the cattle and their woal 
was better underſtood; and England carried the praiſe for this article 
before all nations. eee ene ee 
In the reign of Richard the third, though the traffick was encum- 
bered with large ſubſidies, it encreaſed continually. In the reign of 
Henry the ſeventh, the greateſt regard was ſhewn to trade in every 


article, and in none more than this: the exportation of Wool was li- 


mitted, and the manufacture of cloths encreaſed accordingly. In 
Henry the eighth's reign the produce of wool was greater: than at 
any time before; and its price encreaſed with the quantity: farmers 
were laid under limitations, as to the number of ſheep they were to 
keep; but theſe were very extenſive, and we may ſee by the account 
preſerved of this tranſaction, and of the price of things at that time, 
to what an advance the care of that animal, and the price of its 
fleſh and wol, had iſe n t d aide 2s mb 
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No one was to have more than two thouſand ; but this with many 
_ exceptions. . The ftatute, by way of reaſon, recites· The advanced 
price of all the native commodities in the kingdom. That ſome 
erfons had at that time vaſt, numbers of ſheep, which for victual 
d rifen in price from two ſhillings and four-pence, or at the moſt 
<« three ſhillings, to ſix ſhillings, or five ſhillings, or four ſhillings at 
c the leaſt; and that a ſtone of cloathing, heretofore in ſome ſhires 
« accuſtomed to be ſold for eighteen-pence or twenty-pence, had ri- 
« ſen to four ſhillings, or three ſhillings and four-pence at leaſt. In 
ac Others, where it had been ſold for two ſhillings and four-pence, 
<« or two ſhillings and-eight-pence, or three ſhillings at the moſt, it 
ec was then ſold for five ſhillings or four ſhillings and eight - pence the 
If we look back to the prices of wool in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth of Edward the third, the loweſt, viz. the wools of Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, were fold for more than two ſhillings per 
ſtone, excluſive of the duty, which was ſomething more than one 
milling and ſix- pence; and thoſe of Salop, at more than four ſhil- 
lings and ten-pence per ſtone, in like manner. So that in fact, there 
ſeems to have been at this time, no advance in the price of wool 
from the period juſt mentioned: but very much the contrary, eonſi - 
dering that the ſhilling was then two hundred and ſixty-four grains; 
and at this time, but one hundred and eighteen. Nor was it any ad- 
vance from the cheap price of which H. Knygton ſpeaks, becauſe the 
ſhilling/was then two hundred and thirteen grains. Much leſs was 
wool dearer at this time, than in the fourth of Henry VI. The price 
being then not only nearly equal to the. higheſt rate mentioned in 
this act, but the ſhilling then, at the loweſt, contained twenty - four 
grains more than at the time of the act. Therefore we are to ſup- 
the complaint then made concerning the dearneſs of wool, to 
e had reſpect to ſome intermediate later times, in which the price 
of wool does not now appear; and which was probably occaſioned 
by monopolies. ith $10 n Up 306M cg 
As to the price of food it will not be amiſs: to inſert here a little 
piece of hiſtory from Stow, in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and' thirty-three. It was enacted, That butchers ſhould: ſell their 
e beef and mutton by weight: beef for a half-penny the pound; 
« and mutton for three farthings: which being deviſed for the great 
«* commodity of the realm, as it was thought, proved far otherwiſe. 
« For at that time, i. e. one thouſand five hundred and thirty-three, 
«: fat-oxen were ſold for twenty-ſix ſhillings-and eight-pence, fat 
<. weathers for three ſhillings and four-pence, fat calves for the like 
« price; and a fat lamb for twelve-pence. The butchers fold penny 
4 pieces of beef, for the relief of the poor; every piece two pounds 
cc and a half, ſometimes three pounds. And thirteen, ſometimes 
te fourteen of theſe pieces for twelve- pence. Mutton eight-pence the 
. quarter, and a hundred weight of beef for four ſhillings and eight- 
« pence. What price is has grown. to fince needs not be ſet down. 
4 At this time alſo, and not before, were foreign butchers permitted 
82 * | = : 66 to 
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i to ſell their fleſn in Leaden-Hall market of London.“ I ſuppoſe 
by foreign butchers, he means fuck as had not ſerved their _—_ 
| OW in Lane. 


g 0 . A p. xl. 
07 the wool trade from the time of Henry the che, 


wy ANDRV had been in early times little underſtood i in 

ngland, but the regard to wool, the demand for which was ſo 

—— le, and the price ſo large, gave a ſpirit to che People, Which 

we wiſh had been continued to t : preſent. 

In Edward the ſixth's reign we had farmers in En gland, who fide. 

| ood the management of paſture ground ſo well, that it were' happy 

if books had been written on the ſubject, which had perpetuated their 

improvements. The great benefit of encloſures was underſtood 1 
and they encreafed in this reign. The care of the paſturage 

with. the number of encloſures, and the thriving of ſheep, an Th 

price of wool roſe with it. It fold in this reign dearer than in any 


of the preceding. Statutes were made from time to time, to encou- 


_ the manufacture of cloths, and marts were eſtabliſhed in different 


In — reign of Phili lip and Mary, the ſubſidies granted: to Edward 
che ſixth were continu many good ſtatutes were enacted in favour 
of the woollen manufacture in this reign; and it throve greatly un- 
der the prudent regulations which were eſtabliſhed, and extended It- 

ſelf to mariy parts of the kingdom. at 


In queen Elizabeth's time a ſubſidy was vinned for life on this ar- 
eicks; included in tunage and poundage: many good ſtatutes were 


made, and numbers of the French and Flemiſh leaving their native 
country becauſe of perſecution, brought over their ſeerets, and en- 
creaſed our credit. In this reign wool un manufactured roſe from its 
former price, which might be called thirteen and ſour. penes to two 
and twenty ſhillings a tod. 

We may eſtabliſh the period from the end of Edward the fixth's 
reign, to the end of queen Elizabeth's, as the moſt flouriſhing of all 
times for the wool trade of England. It has never riſen much higher 
ſince, and it has very often been much lower; ; in general, fide- 
rably below: that ſtandard. Yet even in that time we were far from 
ſupplying all the world, or even all Europe, with cloth; for there 
were many other countries very eminent in the ſame manufacture: 


this therefore is an imaginary notion; and it is altogether erroneous 
to ſuppoſe we ever did, or ever ſhall have that vaſt trade to ourſelves. 


It is enough if we can get the ſuperiority in the manufactures, which 
doubtleſs we may; and we may be proud of our ſucceſs, 'if we can 
yearly bring in ſuch ſums as it then raiſed; which were, N. r 
ſpeaking, near three millions a year. 

In the time of James the firſt wool afforded large ſubſidies : new re- 
gulations were made, and ſtatutes enacted: monopolies were intro- 


duced, but the clamours of the people got the better of them: the deſire 
of growing rich too faſt became = 
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hurt the trade: abuſes were committed in the making cloth; and 

our credit declined in foreign markets. Proclamations were publiſhed 
to prevent the exportation of wool, and ſearch was made into the 
nature of the abuſes; but in vain. The manufacture ſunk, and the 
price of wool fell from thirty-three to eighteen ſhillings a tod. 

The beginning of king Charles the firſt's reign, promiſed the revi- 
val of the woollen trade; but the diſputes ſucceeding reduced it low. 
er than ever. Proclamations took the place of ſtatutes; and the ex- 
portation of wool was forbid by ſeveral of them. In 1640, wool 
was advanced again to twenty-four ſhillings the ton. 
In 1671, many attempts werr made to reſtore theſe manufactures 
to their former excellence. The bad conſequences of ſuffering our 
wool to be exported unmanufactured were ſhewn; and propoſitions 
were made for gaining ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds a year, by 
throwing that trade into a better method: but theſe were times in 
8 * men better knew _ — 3 2 do t. 

In 1685, the French began to ſupply foreign markets with wha 
they pt Engliſh cloths. S Theſe had 1 of Engliſh _ 
and white that was ſuffered to be exported; and ſo many diſadvan- 
tages laid on our manufactures at home, it was no wonder they could 
under-fell us. The publick attention was waked by this, the expor- 
tation of wool was abſolutely: prohibited, and great encouragements 
were given for the produce, and working it here into marketable ma- 
nufactures. This raiſed-again the ſpirit of the people, and the ad- 
vantage was ſoon ſeen: happy had it been if the meaſures ſo well 
projected had been as properly continued. When wool, except in 
manufactures, was prohibited exportation from England, the French, 
and other neighbouring countries, got it from Ireland: this was ſoon 
ſeen, and its diſadvantages; and laws were enacted againſt it. 

In 1703, the woollen manufacture began to flouriſh again in Eng- 
land: a treaty was ſoon after made with Portugal, very advantageous 
to them; and there was the appearance of their again making great 
progreſs. The French droop'd in this article, for ſome time after 
they were deprived of our wool ; but they found the way afterwards 
to rival us, with what they produced at home, and got from elſe- 
where; and our manufacturers ſaw there was no way but integrity in 

their dealings, and a care of the trade that could give them the pre- 
ference. Integrity was wanting in ſome, and knowledge in others, 
and for ſeveral ſucceeding years things went worſe and worſe: the 
neglect of thoſe moſt concerned let France get our wool again in great 
quantity, and our own manufacturers ſunk: in proportion: for this 
has been found at all times, that although the French can carry on 
their traffick without us, yet they always ſucceed beſt when they have 
moſt from us; and we droop in propor tio. 
On two things depends the flouriſhing ſtate of the Britiſh woollen 
manufacture: = care of the huſbandman in the proper management 
of his ſheep and their produce; and the preventing the exportation of 
wool when we have ſt in the proper condition. 
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0 cleaning, carding, and greaſing of wool. 


7 E have laid down the rules needful to the huſbandman for the 

choice, breeding, and feeding of his ſheep, and acquainted him 

with all: that is needful to be done in the ſhearing. We will ſuppoſe. 
therefore he has got his wool from the backs of his flock, and pro- 
ceed to tell Him what he is to do with it. The miſtreſs of the houſe 


eliver to her ſuch a quan- 


clothing : the huſbandman is therefore to deli uch 
. will anſwer this purpoſe, rough from the hands of the ſheaters. 
The firſt thing to be done with this is to open it with ſhears, and cut 

away all the Pul pieces, knots, and lumps of whatever kind. Theſe 
muſt be laid by for meaner purpoſes, and the reſt thus cleanſed muſt 
be broke and divided very carefully between the hands; that there 
may be none of it left matted together. 


| When it is thus clean, it is ready for carding: but as ſome will 


be required white, and ſome coloured, it is to be ſeparated. /' Such as 
is for colours muſt be divided into different parcels, according to the 
intended dyes : the uſual way is to keep each parcel in a bag of net · 


ting, with the weight marked upon it. Theſe are then to de ſent to 
che dyers. The white wool as it is, and the other when dyed, are to 


be wrought in the ſame manner. 


The firſt operation is carding: the iatent of this is to mix equally | 


every part; to tear it open perfectly; and to diſcover and ſeparate 
any knots or lumps, which may have been ſo ſmall that they were not 
obſerved in the breaking of the wool by hand. This ſhould be care- 
fully performed-by means of a pair of ſtock cards well faſtened to a 
form. The whole quantity is to be over and over combed and carded: 
on theſe, and the leaſt knot that is found is to be ſeparated.  * 
When the wool has gone through this management, it is to be 
greaſed. This is done with oil; and the common kind uſed is the 
rape oil made from coleſeed. The wool is to be ſpread evenly upon 
a large flat bed, ang the rape oil is to be ſprinkled on it, till there is 
enough = on to Mit every part. Then the wool is to be moulded 
and worked about with the hand, that every thread may be moiſten- 


ed. There muſt be regard had to the quantity of oil employed: it 


would be eaſy to wet the wool, by pouring on a great deal of oil at 
once, but this would ſpoil it: the art conſiſts in having every part 
wetted,: and yet none too much. In this conſiſts the art of greaſing: 
it is of the greateſt conſequence, to moiſten the wool well with a 
little oil, for on this depends the perfection of the web. If too much 
be uſed the thread will not draw, but will fall into ſmall pieces. 

There is no better way of finiſhing this right, than the trying it at 
times as it is doing. When the wool is greaſed it is fit for {pinning : 
therefore nothing will be ſo proper as to have a wheel by, and try 
it from time to time. A little oil ſhould be worked in at firſt, and 
then the wool tried on the wheel: if it draws dry and breaks, a little 
more oil is to be ufed ; for the uſe of this is to keep it moiſt and ups 
Sin. 7. X | ple, 
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- Ple, and to make it han together : this purpoſe it excellently anſwers 
when a ſmall quantity 7 welt mixed with the maſs ; but 39 too 
much is uſed, and it is put to the wool in a cateleſs or unartful man- 
ner, it takes a contrary effect. In general wool requires N 
leſs than a third part of its own weight of oil : therefore weigh the 
Wool, and to every, three pounds allow a pint of rape oil: let about 
two thirds be uſed: at firſt, and then the wool tried on the wheel; if 
this does not anſwer, let ſome more of the quantity be uſed, but 
carefully and with great diſcretion. Any fatty ſubſtance will do: and 
indeed any kind of oil. Hogs lard will anſwer the ſame purpoſe; 
but the oil mixes more — When any ſolid fatty ſubſtance is 
uſed, it muſt be melted, and carefully ſprinkled on. 7 fT 
il. 0 PAP: HEHR = 
3 Of tumming and ſpinning of wool. ET 
W O OL may, for ſome. purpoſes, be ſpun as it comes from 
greaſing; but the better way is to uſe this only as a prepata- 
tion for tumming. Tumming is another carding, and brings it to à 
great degree of fineneſs and ſuppleneſs. The method is this. 
When it is thoroughly oil'd, let it be well worked in the hands, 
and then ſpread out as at firſt. Let a pair of long-tooth'd cards be 
made ready; and let it be very well carded and combed again, 
drawing it perfectly fine ; and ſeparating every thing that is tangled, 
or uneven, - Theſe pieces are called tummings, and are to be reſerved 
for other purpoſes. They are not to be mixed with the firft foul 
Parcel, becauſe they will be a great deal finer. 1385007 en 
The tumm'd wool is ready for ſpinning. The wheels muft be 
large, and a ſteady and careful hand muft be employed. There is 
ſd much difference between the wool of one ſhearing and another, 
that all will not ſpin to the ſame fineneſs. If any one ſhould force a 
coarſe wool to run into a fine thread, it would not anſwer in the other 
parts of the manufacture. When the wool is ſuffered to run from the 
wheel, as it riaturally offers, it will hold good in every ſucceeding 
, A judicious perſon will ſee, from the nature of the wool, what 
ſervice it will anſwer : but whether it be formed for a larger or a finer | 
thread, the fame care is to be taken in every article. The difference 
_ ariſes from the breeds of ſheep, and from the care taken in their ma- 
nagement. FEI. ee | 2999 
There may be two kinds of thread ſpun from all wool; and in 
deed it always ſhoald be ſo. Two manners of ſpinning ſhould make 
theſe two. kinds, which are called the warp and the woofe. The 
warp is to be ſpun cloſe, round, and hard twiſted, and it ſnould be 
ſtrong and well ſmoothed: the woofe may be ſpun more looſe, and 
but half twiſted. The reaſon will appear when the farmer conſiders 
their uſe. The thread of the warp is to run through the whole, and 
to endure the fretting and beating of the beam : the woofe requires 
nd great ſtrength or ſmoothneſs, becauſe it only croſſes the warp 
without violence or ſtraining. It s not only that the woofe does not 
| — E require 
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require the firmneſs and hardneſs of the warp thread; but-its being 
looſer and ſofter makes it anſwer the purpoſe better: it beds the cloſer 
and evener in the working. x | ES 
The intent of the woofe is to cover in and unite all together, and 
this is to be perfected by beating in the mill. This is an operation 
needful to the cloth, yet the leſs can be made to anſwer the better. 
The warp is the thread on which the ſtrength of the fabrick is to 
depend, and the other being hard, makes the cloth fret and wear, 
whereas the leaving an open looſe thread for the woofe, gives it a 
pliable ſoftneſs. | | | . | 
We. hear much of late of the French cloths ; people praiſe them 
for their pliantneſs and eaſy wear; and though they are in reality 
eatly inferior to the Engliſh, many prefer them for this reaſon. The 
difference is altogether owing to their ſpinning two threads out of 
every parcel of wool, and keeping one for the warp and the other for 
the woofe, the latter of which they make ſo looſe that *tis hard to 
work it. A very little beating brings the cloth into a body, and when 
finiſhed it is ſoft and pliant. One would think theſe French cloths, 
by their look and feeling, could do little ſervice, but the contrary is 
found upon trial. They never crack, and the looſeneſs of the wooke” 
thread riſing from time to time, keeps them from wearing thread 
bare. Our hard cloths are liable to grow bare at the ſeams; theſe 
never do; becauſe they are leſs harſh. They are fitter for gentle- 


men's ſervice than for labouring people; but it would be eaſy to fol. 
low that practice more moderately. 1 7 | ily 


CHAP. XIII. : 
e the winding the thread, and finiſhing the work. 


"HEN the wool is ſpun into yarn, it is to be wound. Thoſe 
who continue the old houſewife's practice of ſpinning it all 
alike, have nothing to do but to wind it off as it is finiſhed from the 
broch, into a clew: but the better way is, to ſpin it in two kinds, 
and wind each off in its ſeparate clew. In this condition it is ready 
to be made into cloth. The making it up is the buſineſs of the 
weaver, a trade to be learned by an apprenticeſhip, not by any de- 
- ſcription that can be given in writing; nor is it our purpoſe, for we 
limit ourſelves to the bulineſs of the huſbandman, for whoſe ſervice 
this work is written. However, though we are not to inſtru the 
| weaver in his profeſſion, it will be proper to inform the farmer ſo 
far in the nature of it as concerns 'himſelf; that is, to give him ſo 
much inſight into the work, that he may know whether he has juſ- 
tice done AWA ä 3 
© ©  Before'the yarn is delivered to the weaver, the owner ſhould know 
how much cloth it may make. The quantity of cloth will be deter- 
- mined by the weight of the yar. It will be proper to weigh it when 
in the clews. The general.computation is, that it will run yard and 
pound; JR the wool have been originally good, and the ſpin - 
ning carefully performed. If the yarn'be coarſe it will make leſs. 
The next care is to obſerve 8 many pounds of yarn are laid be | 
| . OE: | ” the 
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the warp, and ſo many exactly muſt be reſerved for the weſt or woofe. 
Fe is then to obſerve that the whole be woven ele und true; aud in 
very part alike. 

From the weaver the cloth is to be ed 40 dhe falling mill, 


— yarn will make the cloth require more milling than other: but 
det him ſee that it have not more than it requires. 


The ſcouring earth is the next article, and none is of more "Y 


N It is a neceſſary ingredient, but it may be a hurtful one. 
uſe is to clean, but it may tear the cloth: its fineneſs is the great 
care, for if it be coarſe, and the work ill managed. it will beat holes | 
Ih the. cloth; 

From the fuller the cloth A to be carried to the” adrian this. 
workman is to hurle it, and dreſs it ſufficiently ; ; and ſheer. it ac- 


- cording to his purpoſe: moderation is the beſt rule. If it be left 
too rough it will not wear clean, and if wo cloſe it will be ſoon. 


thread-bare. c with 
1 HAP. XIIV. 


| 0 the dying 7 2000. n 
1 0 HE . will conſider we are writing folely for his * 
vice, and the reader who has candour will not purſue the ſub- 
ect farther in this place; or cenſure us for having conſidered It 
- thus far. We do not intend to teach the art of dying any more than 
to inſtruct our huſbandman in the trade of weaving. We only aim 
to give him what information may be needful. We have. told him 
how he is to judge of the making up of his cloth; but in this we 
ſhall proceed a little farther, We ſhall ſhew the countryman, how he 
may tinge his wool for his own uſe at a ſmall expence, and'do i ina 
manner all within himſelf. 
The colours may be reduced to a ſmall number. Black; 6d, 
blue, green, and yellow, may be named as the five principal, and 
if we add to theſe a pale purpliſh, an aſh colour, and hair colour, 
from one or other. of theſe, and the mixtures compoſed, as we ſhall 


ſhew from theſe ee combined, he will draw all * n 0 
he deſires. 


© > ME 
ik# 34 


2 for dyin is before the oiling 
o die 4. — D 9 


1 


7 of common gre reen coppe . = up well ee and 
_the liquor will be like ink. Put he wool into this and boll it. Then 
let it cool, it out, and hang 1 it to dr yy. d 
To dye red, ſer on a quantity of river water, in e dens. 
"fel, When the water is ſealdiug hot put in a enge 


(let this 21 a nf INDIES, then L POUR it into a dub. An 1 iivizny of tvice 
BT” 8 the 


* 


it out; and hang it up to dry. 
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the, quantive,of cold. wator... Se: this by for ack. Then weigh ths 
wool you intend to die red, put it into the water and bran; an 


11.7 


vide it well with the hands; and when the liquor is ſo hot the hands 


i 


To die yellow boil the wool in allum water, made as ſtron ga bd 


fore directed; then take it out, and hang it to dry. Set on a _ 


black, only in leſs quantity, and in a different management: The 


black is only a purple carried to that extremity. This is plain fro 


will be darker, till it become quite black. In the ſame manner thiz 


die, which is for black in the common way, may be made to anſwer for 


a pale purple. Bruiſe ſome galls to a coarſe powder, ſet them over the 
fire in a veſſel of river-water, and when the whole is hot put in the 
wool.” Let it boil half an hour, then take it out and hang it to dry. 
The colour of the wool will be ſcarce altered by this. Let the fiquor 
be poured off clean from the galls, and put to it a ſmaller quantity of 
copperas, than is ordered for black. The liquor will inſtantly become 
black. Draw the wool lightly through it; and it will get a pale 


purple tinge. If it be not deep enough put it in again. The care 
'maſt be not to make it too deep. e e e e 


"To die hair chlour, ſet on a pot with ſtrong allum water: boif dre 
wool in this, and then take it out. Then mix together a good quan- 
tity of ſoot and urine, and when they are hot put in the wool. Let it 
remain a moderate time, then take it out and hang it up to dry. Fhis 
makes a very good, ſerviceable and laſting colour. 
Joo die aſh. colour, make a liquor in the fame manner as for the pale 
purple, but inſtead" of putting in the wool boiled only in galls, uſe 
wool died red, as before directed, with madder. This will make a 
pleaſing al colour, with a light glow. of the re.. 
 This,is the method of dying the uſeful plain colours, in an eaſy 2d 
"% 0 54 ow edt SL X 8 3 55 . cheap 
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clibkp majiujer ; aud any/ohe may make A variety of inixtures il dloth 
from theſe ſimple dyes in the wodl. The wool is to be dyed before « 
the ſpinning; and in treating of the mixed colours for cloths, in the 
next chapter, we ſhall purſue the ſame method, ordering them to be 
made from the looſe wool thus dyed ; nevertheleſs, if any chuſe it, 
they may in the ſame manner, and with the fame liquors, dye the yam 

Ot thread after it is ſpan, or even cloth after it is wove. ' Circyme 
fances may ſometimes render this management neceſſary, though the | 
TR. EIT IT oo ap... 
e mixing the coloured wools for weaving.” © © 

® UT of the gy colours it will be eaſy to make ſeveral mixtures, 
and thoſe for ſervice are better than the ſimple colours them; 
9 75 The was 1 doing * is, when 85 are dry, and be- 
re they go through any other operation. Nothing prepares them 
o el lr Born for 3 renders them finer han, the diviſion 
Ants : - I OY 
Tf the dyed wool be intended to be wrought up in its plain colour, it 
is to be treated exactly as the white in all reſpects, oiling, tumming, 
and the like; but if it be intended for mixture, that is to be made 
before any thing elſe is done to it. V 
Mixed colours may be compriſed under two heads, thoſe compoſed 
oof of two, and thoſe compoſed of ſeveral colours. 
Of the firſt kind the beſt are thoſe made up of the darkeſt and the 
brighteſt colours: two light or two dark colours together make no 
confiderable variations. The proportions of the ſeveral colours may 
be varied without end, but there is one proportion which is,in general 
better than any other. This is when a proper A and a proper dark 
colour are choſen, to weigh two pounds of the dark, and one of the 
light, and in the ſame manner for any larger quantity, the bright co- 
lour being only one third part of the whole. If we ſuppoſe blue and 
red to be the two plain colours, of which a mixture is to be made, 
and the whole quantity intended to be uſed to be fifteen pounds; there 
Jhould be ten of the blue, and five of the red. 
The colours thus produced are what are called mixed colours in a 
diſtinct manner, for when more are uſed they, are called med- 
leys : the way is this. Suppoſe three colours are to he mixed, if two 
be dark and one light, the method is to take an equal quantity of each 
of the light colours, and twice the weight, of both the others, of the 
dark one; on the other hand, if it be a medley of two dark colours 
and ane light, then an equal quantity of each is to be taken, and they 
re to be perfectly well mixed gether, When the wools of theſe co- 
Jours are weighed out, a large ſheet is to be ſpread 755 the ground, 
and upon this is to be laid an even and thin layer of the darkeſt colour, 
or of one of the dark colours, when two are 97 dark: upon this 
ls to be ſpread another layer of the lghteft, and ſo on int nge bly | 
layer over layer, till the whole quantity is 983 on the ſheet. Then 
e js f tp he rolled up jato one thick, hard and BF roll 
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The way is to begin at one end, and carefully turn up the edge round 


; Itſelf. This makes gov im and the reſt all rolls upon it very ea- 

fily; a ſteady hand is to be ufed, and the whole will be thus brought 
JO ons long thick maſs. One end of this roll is then to be made faſt 
in a frame, or a perſon is to kneel upon it, to keep it from moving or 
"untwiſting, and b ginning at the other the whole is to be pulled oyt 
into ſmall pieces. The ſpreading and rolling of the wool had befare 


partly mixed the feveraf colours, but this does it entirely. | 


When this is done the-wool is all to be carded and combed together, 


by a pair of ſtock cards well fixed to a form. This compleats. the 


+ {7 


mixture; it grows into an even and uniform maſs; and if there be any 


knots or lumps in it they are to be carefully ſeparateddt. 

This combing is to be done in the fame manner as in the manage- 
ment of white wool ; and after this the oiling, 3 pinning, 
Winding, and warping, are to be performed. The cloth thus made 
has a good look, and wears clean: none is fitter for the ſervice of the 
The farmer or his wife may thus, without farther information, go 


through ſo much of the wool-dreſſers and dyers buſineſs as is neceſſary 
for their own concerns, and in places where thoſe trades are not at 


hand, it is a great convenience to be able to ſupply them at home, 
TI INT 6: - 7 th 0D «© | Ao 
fe hides and leather. by OR 


x » 4 3 


c Tu wool being diſpoſed of, the care of the hides of ſheep, oxen, 


and other beaſts remain, and is the farmer's next conſideration. . 


Hides are of various kinds, ih to the creatures; and are put to 
different uſes: and they may be ſold either rough, or with ſome de- 
1 of e The entire dreſſing of them is the buſineſs af a 
diſtinct ti 


opęrations, as to be able to ſuit his hides to them. The ſkin of the 
"cow and ox kind is ſo much above the others in uſe, that it has, in a 


manner, appropriated the word hide to itſelf; theſe being called hides, 


and others ſkins. ds 5 e 
I be farmer uſually ſells his oxen or cows alive at market, or to the 
butcher, and has no farther care about them; but he may have occa- 
ſion to kill them himſelf. The hide then is ſold ſeparate. If he diſpoſe 
of it juſt as taken off from the carcaſe, it is called a green hide: but 
this is the leaſt advantageous method, becauſe the purchaſer knows it 
will ſpoil upon the farmer's hands, if he does not know what to do 
with 1t farther, and therefore thinks he will take what is offered for it. 
A hide will keep a great deal longer in winter than in ſummer, 
Thoſe who deal in them largely are forced often to keep them ſome 
time; or to ſend them to a conſiderable diſtance before they are 
wrought. And in this caſe they have a way of preſerving them with 
ſalt: this is in the farmer's power, as well as theirs: the hide will not 
he at all damaged by it, and he may preſerve it thus to a better mar- 
„ good quantity of common ſalt is to be mixed with a ten 


X 4 p 


SS 


e, or taking in the whole courſe of the ſubject, of ſeveral 
trades; however, it is proper he ſhould know ſo much of the intended 
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is Part of allum beat to powder. The hide is to be ſpread upon a floor, 
" and a ſtout fellow is to rub and work this in well with his hands all over 
= It, and particularly where there any crevices, or jthicker places than 
the reſt: when it is thus well ſalted it may be kept ſome time. The 
beſt method js to double it vp, and lay it on a ſhelf in a cellar. 
| This will anſwer the purpoſe of keeping it ſome days; but if a lon 
8 reſervation be required, then two days after this firſt ſalting let 5, 2 
IH read out again and rubbed well with ſalt and a little ſalt petre. 
. hide will thus be preſerved any reaſonable tim. 
i | Hides may be preſerved dry in the hair, by carefully hanging them 
WO | DT an ery places; ping thei ſreypeathy and gurang them 
Wl The buffaloe hides from ſome parts of America are ſent over in this 
„ Ihe hides of the cow and ox kind fall into the hands of the tanner 
aaſterward«s for leather; but thoſe of other creatures are dreſſed by other 
1 ttrades. Shagreen is a ſkin prepared in a particular manner; and 
| parchment and vellum are alſo manufactures of ſkins." 
I The ſkin of the ſheep is the proper material for making into 


ment, though in ſome places goats ſkins are uſed for that purpoſe. 


"I, * 
* 
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Vellum is made of the ſkins of ſucking calves: and ſhagreen of the 
{in of the buttocks of an aſs. This laſt is a manufacture of the eaſt. 
Chamois, or as it is commonly called, ſhammy leather, is made of 

the ſkin of a particular kind of goat; but is commonly in England 
no other than a ſheep ſkin dreſs'd in a particular manner. | 


mn - * 
.* 


The ſkins of ſheep and calves preſſed in other ways, make alſo lea- 
ther of various degrees of value for the covering of books, and other 
purpoſes, the calf ſcin being more valuable than the ſheeps. 
0 Ihe farmer ſees here what are the uſes of his various hides, and 
ol will know by this general account, that he needs not want purcha- 
1 ſers. The principal, which are the hides of the ox kind, go to the 
tanners; and he is ready to receive them in either of the conditions 
' we have named, that is green, ſalted, or dried. He throws them 
into pits with lime and 1 bark, and by that means takes off the hair, 
and hardens the ſkin. The tanner, when he has gone through his 
| buſineſs, delivers the. hide to the currier, who finiſhes the prepa- 
ration and delivers it for uſe. We ſhall not attempt to inform our 
huſbandman in theſe particulars ; they are ſeparate trades, and never 
can fall within the compaſs of his practice. All that he can be requi- 
. | red to know is how, to Whom, and in what manner to diſpoſe of the 
F f ſkins and hides. FO OT et eg po db ol e ages 


End of the TxnTHaH Book. 
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b of the right management 
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The INTRODUCTION. 
TN this, as in the preceding parts of this work, we ſhall 


lead the huſbandman in the road of reaſon and experience: 


Salering what has been written as it deſerves; and nfuch 
more what has been praiſed as it has come to our knowledge. 
We ſhall begin from the foundation, that he may be acquaint- 
ed bed every part, and underſtand EE thing that is directed 
to be done, 
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"the quality of the malt. 
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Of making malt. 


3 8 8 4 - go * pr 8 * . ; of 
M ALT is:a preparation of Ne fitting it for impreg- 
1½è1 nating water with its taſte and qualities, in the moſt 
pleaſant, wholeſome, and. advantageaus manner. _.. ........... 


* 


We ſhall not trace the ſubject farther back than to the 
thraſhed and cleaned barley, in this place; becauſe we have 
before brought that grain from the ſeed to the perfect corn, in 
a due courſe of huſbandry. Only we fhall add, that as the 
beſt barley will always make the beſt malt, there is an advan- 
tage alſo in its having grown on a 8 ſoil, and having been 
dried by a right management. On theſe two articles Iorins 


In general that barley which is tendereft and moſt mellow, 

is beſt for the purpoſe ; that which is hardeſt is worſt.” The 
manufacturers call this laſt ſteely barley, and avoid it; know- 
ing it will give them moſt trouble, and ſucceed leaſt-in the 


It would not be of much conſequence to the generality who 
brew, to acquaint them with the advantages of taking the grain 


from a proper ground, and drying it in à proper manner; he- 


cauſe they cannot know thoſe things: but we are here writi 


to the farmer, who is to make his malt from barley of his awn 


growing and drying: he therefore may. chuſe ſuch as will an- 
5 beſt. The beſt barley for malt is that which has been 
raiſed on a chalky foil, and the worſt is that of clay. The 
difference is greater than any would conceive ; the barley that 
has grown on clay, being naturally hard, and the other tender. 
In general, the tougheſt lands yield the worſt barley for malt; 


and the lighteſt and melloweſt the beſt. Therefore let him 


take ſuch as grows on the lighteſt foil he has. 


Good malt requires. the grain full 'ripe : it is common to 
mow Dar before it is ripe : in this cafe the corn is lean, and 
will never y 


ield a rich malt. When it has ſtood to a proper 
ripeneſs; it muſt be carefully dried after cutting: for if it be 
houſed before it is ſeaſoned, it will contract an ill taſte; beſide 


that it will give a great deal of trouble in the making, not 
coming ſo regularly as better grain. The barley thus managed, 


is to be thrathed, and then it is ready for malting. 


Making of malt is ſoftening the flour of the barley, and | 
2 — 0 


then properly drying it. It is mellowed by water, and it re- 
quires « fi eden eime of Keeping, according to: the nature of 

e grain. The barley is to de put into a ciſtern, or other 
veſſel, and water to be poured in till fix inches deep above the 
grain. This will allow for the fwelling, and will do the bu- 

neſs in two or three days: the fineſt barley always takes the 
water the moſt kindly. To know when it is ſteeped enough, 
à grain is to be taken out, and held end-wiſe between the 
thumb and fore finger, preſſing it gently. If it de hard and 
ſtubborn it is not enough. When it is in right order it will 
yield a little; chere will be a ſoftneſs perceived in the floury 


part or body of the grain; and the huſk will ſtart or part a lit- 
x A en tp + 57706117 n n 


le en 0 Vie e REY Te 

The hitting this time is the niceſt part of malt making: if it 
be not ſteeped enough it will not anſwer well in the reſt of the 
| proceſs; and on the other hand, if ſteeped too long it will 
loſe its flavour. When the bariey is in this right condition, 
the water is to be drained from it, and it is to lie to come on 


the floor: this it will do in a little more than twelve hours, in 


favourable weather: but ſometimes it will be twice or three 
times as long. From the ciſtern it is to be put into a ſquare 
hutch, and there to lie about thirty hours. Then it is to bę 
worked night and day, in one or two heaps, as the weather is 
Hot or cold, and turned about once in fix hours, the outer part 
inwatds, and the bottom upwards : always keeping a clear floor, 
that the corn lying next it may not be chilled  _ 

"This care is 10 Ye continued till the malt begins to ſpire, or, 
as the expreſſion is, to come: after this it is to be turned once 
in three or four hours; and as it comes more the heap muſt 
be ſpread thinner, to cool it. The beſt method is to lay it 
out in general in parcels two foot and a half thick, and about 
ten foot broad, to come and chip gradually. When it is come 


enough it is to be turned once in two hours or leſs, for four. 


and twenty hours together; and when it is fixed, and the root 
begins to be dead, the heap muſt be thickened again, and of- 
ten turned and worked about, that the growing of the root 
may not return. A diligent man is to be employed, and he 
ſhould be without ſhoes for fear of damaging the malt. He 


muſt turn it frequently, and keep a clean floor: otherwiſe the 
malt will either mould or ſhoot out in leaf. This laſt is the 
moſt common accident, and it is what the malſters call acro- 


ſpiring. In this caſe the fine flour of the malt is exhauſted in 
cis uſeleſs ſhoot, and the reſt is a kind of cha, © = 


When the danger of both accidents is over, the malt may be 


put into the kiln ; but a better way is to throw it up into a 
| | large 
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Book, Xk 


large heap firſt; in which, being in no; danger of ere it 


may lie twee hours, this, will mellow, i 4 80 a, ſurpriſing man:, 
ner. After this this it ſhould, be. ſpread 2 d. turned once in 
hours, and this repeated four, times. The weather is a great 
article in malt makin and. its changes, make ſo much varia · 
tion, that no fixed 9 5 can be. eſtabliſhed... Twelve hours is 
about the time it - uſually requires to mellow in this heap, but 
— an : hour of: two SEM 306 ae en an hour or two 


1% 44 


When the tg is in _ ee we have ee i, is. to 


be. brought e mee he dried. 1% Ji lt N 
A £ EE CHAP; oY 1 dee, ene 2 
5 Of the drying of malt.” e aac oyptigg 


HERE - are various degrees of drying on according to 

its 1 tended uſe ; and different contrivances fo r the. doing 
of it. he, paler the malt is to be, the more gentle muſt be 
the drying: but in this there is a great deal of variation. The 
aleſt malt will require ten hours or twelve i in drying, whereas 
the browneft will be very well dried in four, and a middling 
Kind in fix or ſeven hours. 

There is a diſpute among, malſters, about the thickneſs the 
5 ſhould lie upon the hair cloth for drying. Our an- 
ceſtors ſpread it very thin, they rarely let it lie at more than 
three inches deep: our late improvers as they call themſelyes 
Jay it ſix inches or more; but this is a great error. About four 
inches is a proper thickneſs ; in this manner. a ſpace of fifteen 
foot ſquare will dry two quarters of malt. It is not to lie al 


the time quiet, It muſt be turned upon the hair cloth as uf 

the floor, more or leſs, according to the nature of the 3 
and the time intended to be allowed. If the fire be gentle, and 
'tis a pale malt, that is to have ten or twelve hours on the 


hair cloth, once in four hours is very well for the turnin 75 if 3 

it be a kind that muſt dry quicker, once in two hours wi 

a proper method: obſerving to keep a clean bottom. 
When the malt is e Kren it muſt be bene off 


from 


1 
„ 
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from the kiln to the floor, and ſpread thin and wide in an ey 
place, that it may cool. Then it is finiſhed and fit for uſe. © 
here is not, in all the common arts of life, any —.— 


quires ſo nice a cautien as the making of malt. The time 
muſt be conſidered: three weeks is a moderate allowance, of- 


ten it will take much longer. As different lengths of time are 
required for drying malt, there have been invented various 
ways of doing it. The iron- plate frame, and the tile frame, 
both full of ſmall holes, are eſteemed by many; others prefer 
the braſs-· wire and others the iron-wire frame; and others the 
hair cloth: the huſbandman is not to give his voice in favoud 
of any ane of theſe in general terms ; but to conſider the uſe 
it is intended to anſwer : the nature of the malt to be dried is 
a material conſideration, for that kind will do for one that will 
not for another; and when the moſt expeditious can be uſed, 
without hurt, there is ſomething in-the ſaving of fewel. "Thoſe 
which do with the leaſt fewel are the iron-plate frame and the 
tile frame: they were invented for this purpoſe, and are a 
ready and cheap method. They dry the brown malts very 
well, but they will not anſwer for the pale. 
None of the methods heat the malt ſo violently as theſe, the 
corns often jump like parched peaſe, and crack: but they get 
a fine brown. It is a cheap way; but let the. farmer ſee he is 
not deceived in it, eſpecially if he buy malt of this brown ſort. 
*The nature of it is to look dry, and it is not the worſe for that; 
but thoſe who ſell it, frequent] ſprinkle water over it, and 
this makes it ſwell up vaſtly. ia fairer to the eye, but this 
"takes away a great deal of 15 r TO 
People find the brown malt dried this way apt to ſpoil. in 
Kecping: but they accuſe the machine, when the malſters are in 
fault: all the damage is owing to the ſprinkling water over 
it; this ſubjects it to decay in keeping. Brown malt, dried 
on one of theſe frames, will keep as well as any, if it be 
ſpread to col 2s ſoon as made, and no tricks be played with 
it. All the damage it is ſubject to is, contracting ſomething of 
a bitterneſs by burning; but this is owing to the careleſſneſs of 
. che maker. more than the fault of the frame. - 


The careleſſneſs of Tome, and the tricks of ig," REG 


turned theſe methods of the” plate and tile frame out of faſhion, 
but without any real cauſe.” They are fit only for brown malta, 
but in a fair and proper management they ay 8 as "Fo a8 
any other of the methods, and much cheaper. 

The wire frame comes next after the plate ad une vpe, 
and now is generally aſed in — tend. is dries the malt 
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more gently and leiſurely ;. but there is ſome A en the 
turning it, and cleaning the bottom. 


Of all the methods the plain and ſimple hair cloth is the beſt 
for the fineſt malts. A flow fire under this dries it very gradu- 


ally and equally, it is eaſily turned as is required, and when it 


is done there is no difficulty in getting e * 5 ak ac 
gc eee 


CHAP. nr; 


07 the fuel toe be uſed i in drying malt. 


_—_ is a great variety in the article of fewel for malt, 
ſome kinds being cheaper, ſome dearer ; and ſome better, 
others worſe. However this is not ſo abſolute, but that ſome 


of thoſe which are bad for the drying certain ſorts, may be pro- 
Ie: for. others. 


The principal kinds of fuel are five; 1. Coak ; 2. Welch | 


coal ; 3-Straw ; 4. Wood ; and 5. Dry fern or brakes. What 


is to be done by Wan fuel is to dry the malt, and nothing more: 
no flavour is required from it, and therefore the purer the fire 
is, and the cleaner the malt is dried by it the better. All ſmoak 


- is wrong; and therefore all thoſe fuels that yield a great deal 


of ſmoak, are to be rejected in the drying the nice malts. 
Fern is a very bad fuel for this uſe : and at firſt ſight a, per- 
ſon might join wood and ſtraw under the ſame denomination, 


becauſe of the quantity of ſmoak, but there is in this a diffe- 
Fence. All ſmoak is an enemy to malt; but there are varieties 


in the taſte and flavour of the ſmoak of different materials. 


The ſmoak of fern is not. only plentiful, but of a very ill. ho- 


goe, which it will communicate to the malt, And the ſmoak 
of ſtraw, though almoſt as plentiful as that of fern, is ſo ſweet, 


| that it ſcarce does ee, The ſmoak of wood is «a 


middle. nature. 
Dividing our fuel into two general kinds; the cou and welch 
goal being the beſt, and the ftraw, wood, and fern the infe- 


rior: the ſtraw is che beſt of theſe, the wood the ſecond, and 
the fern worſt. 


There never can. be a. neceſſity of uſing fk therefore. jt 
ought wholly to be excluded: wood may always be had, and 
muſt. be better than fern; and for ſome « the i malts 
it is a cheap fuel, and anſwers. well. Straw, with good ma- 


nagement, may de made to do for any but the very beſt and 


niceſt kinds. With reſpect to the other two . the beſt; 3 
but the other is very good. 


We adviſe the huſbandman to uſe goak, if it is to be- bad; 
purer him ou that it be — and well made: for otherwiſe 


the 
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the inferior fuels may: do better. Fine coak is made of large 
pit coal charr'd, or burnt to a cinder. It is to be burnt till all 
the ill ſmell is conſumed, and no ſmoak riſes; and in this con- 
dition it makes che ſteadieſt and the ſweeteſt fire of any fuel 
Whatever. It is a common negligence to char this coal imper - 
fectly, but the huſbandman who dries his own malt ſhould ex- 
amine ſtrictly into it ; for one ſmoaky piece will do vaſt 


He may. ſee this by the. eye, for there is a particular dry aſpect. 
' which. coak has when wel rnd, enen | 


any of its groſs parts remaining 

. The nexe to pure conk is welch coal: this is called by many 
culm. It is a fine ſweet coal dug naturally out of the gro 

It comes in thin fleaky pieces, and burns to white aſhes with 


a little flame, and no ſmoak. This brings it nearer to the 


nature of coak, but it is not altogether ſo pure: however, it is 


cheaper in many places, and for all but the fine malts win. oy 
well anſwer. 


Let the farmer, if he 3 convenience, 125 His own male; 


| for out of this variety of materials it is poſſible the malſter 


may 
cChuſe the worſt: in ſome places it will not be worth while, 


becauſe. every thing muſt be built for it, and that the fürmer 
may not think this proper, when be has a ſmall family: „ hut 
in other places moſt of the conveniences will be ready. In 


the hop countries the ſame kiln that dries hops will dry malt 5 


and ſo on many other occaſions; and wherever it can be done 
tis much beſt at home. As to a little expence, let him conſider 
*tis a thing far: which there is a conſtant demand. I ſhall offend 
dhe malſters; but I muſt add, that if he knew their practices 


as well as I ta. he would fee more reaſons dm are here Jet 
down for doing his buſineſs himſelf. 


Ae, 8 


0 the right management of malt, and additions 1 to it ; Eat 


O have good malt the barley muſt be in perfect order; and 
in this reſpect the ſweating in the mow is a great article, 
| Ne intends ſome ſuch practice in the finiſhing of all 
table juices. Apples carried from the tree to the preſs make 2 
poor raw cyder; and tis the ſame with the barley : as the ap- 
ples muſt lie in a heap, the barley muſt be packed ſome days 
in the mow. TI have known ſome farmers to ſave trouble and 


time, thraſh'd their barley - from the cart which they intended 


for malt; and I have ſhewn them the effects of their error. 


malt has been poor, ſteely, and hard, and no art what- 


beter could brew good beer with it. 


* 1 % a "te. „ 


- Pure malt no addition for the making of fine bee 
ut 
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but fancy or curioſity have led people to make it various: ways, 

and fome not amiſs. A ſmall quantity of oats are added by 
ſome: but tis a practice I cannot approve. The firſt inven- 
tion of this was owing to a ſuſpicion of the malſter. A farmer 
who had been careful of his malt corn would put in the oats, 
that it might not be changed : and as a very {mall quantity an- 
ſwered for that purpoſe, there was not much harm. But when 
thoſe who did not underſtand the reaſon of it came to put in 
more by way of an improvement of the drink, the error was 
ſoon ſeen. Oats hurt the malt; ſo the leſs of them the better; 
but ſo much as will preſerve it to the en n. r with- | 
out any great ham. 

Others mix beans or . avith vir: barley” for making. 
This ſeems a more unnatural addition, but I have known it an- 
ſwer very well: ſuch à malt well made, and of good barley, 
will yiel da mellower drink than any other. A peck and half 
of either is enough for five quarters of barley; and peaſe an- 
ſwer beſt. The taſte and qualities are much the ſame, but the 
peaſe come better, and mix more conveniently, _ 

Though the farmer may make ſome additions to his malt hs 
muſt be very careful that none are made by accident. We 
have ſpoken of cleaning the corn, there is no occaſion which 
N it to be ſo perfectly pure as this. The ſeeds of weeds 

I get in among it, and ſome are hurtful. Tis ſaid "thoſe 
of cockle give the beer an intoxicating quality, and in ſome 
places melilot is a common weed in corn. This i is a moſt 
miſchievous addition, for the ſeed is very ill taſted. 

Tho' oats mixed with barley hurt the common kinds of drink; ; 

they may be malted alone, and will make a pleaſant liquor; 
what is called oat ale, when genuine, is made of them, and 
it is a ſoft and mellow drink. 
Malt may be made of wheat, and a ver ſtrong and fine 
kind of drink brewed from it. A fine malt ſhould be full of 
four, mellow within, thin ſkin'd, and of a pleaſant ſmell, "A 
good. method is to try it by water. This depends upon the 
following principle. Barley ſinks in water; but malting makes 
it fo light that it ſwims, Tot whether it be well made, let 
ſome fine grains be picked out and put into a glaſs of water, 
If the malt be mellow they will ſwim, if but imperfe&tly made 
they will fink like raw barley. Fhe corns mult be entire for 
; this trial, otherwiſe the water will get into them, and they will 
then ſink, though ever ſo good. The lightneſs in the hand 
is a good way of trying: and alſo the drawing a core _— 
__ a np for e malt will n it whites |. ; 24 
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ALT 8, ſuppoſing the barley to have been equally gobd, 


and the brown. The pale has à great deal'of time, -and'a very 
gentle fire in drying; the amber has a'middle degree” of fie, 
and a moderate time; the brown is the quickeſt dried of all. 
The pale is the richeſt, and it ſells for the beſt price: it may 
be brewed with well water, but the others require ſuch as is 

ſofter. The amber is an excellent malt, and the beſt way of 


brewing it is with a mixture of hard and ſoft water . The brown : 


* 
22 4 


4 


The ſeveral kinds of malt may be dried with any fuel, be- 
cauſe it is only moderating the degree of the fire; but it is al- 
ways beſt to give the ſweeteſt to the fineſt malt. Pale malt 
ſtwuld, for this reaſon, always be dried either with coak | 
culm, and the firſt is beſt. The amber may be ſtraw dried, 
but-'tis not nearly ſo well. As to wood and fern they are uſed 
in ſome parts of the kingdom, and cuſtom makes the people 
reliſh' the beer brewed from ſuch malt; but to a ſtranger there 
is a moſt nauſeous taſte of ſmoak in it. The common practice 
is to brew ſome one kind of malt alone; but the mixing Half 
brown and half pale, is a way to make a very ſound, pleafatit, 
and wholeſome drink. Waters may be ranked under four 

kinds; ſpring, river, rain, and pond, Spring water is very 
propor for the pale malts; but let it be ſuch as is pure- Theft 


is the higheſt dried, and requires river water. 


£ 


= ; 4 * EE P Vo 45S, 
not be uſed after great rains bas 


* lear river water ift: iis naturally pure; as riſing from 


14 2 F 3 345 „ 2 „2e 7 
-fpring;and/ic Mas het ſoftened by its motion, and by the 
effecteof the ſun und alf River water in general takes out the 


„III. 0 lots to dne wht zr er sake 
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f 
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W may be divided into three Kinds, che pale, che amber, 


and to be nice in having it in the greateſt perfection, it ffould 


| 
wn 
| 
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T H E malt is firſt to be ground, and let this be done mo- 


"of the method in London, where ther 
. ynderſtanding brewers in the world. 


. | Four kinds of beer are brewed in London, ſtout, caniidon 


' 
= 
. 
1 2 

gs. of 2 4 „* 

1 : " 3. ” b 

% * Wr : » 80 : 
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make beer of the ſame firength from. well water than from the 
other. | | 


quor from an equal quantity. of malt: but the deer made from” 
it does not keep well: It is therefore fitter for ales that are 


to he drank ſoon, than for beers made for continuance. 
Pond water, when pure, is very good for brewing, but where 


cattle q iſturb it, and where there are fiſh it is never clear. In 


this caſe it neither makes a pleaſant. drink, nor takes out the 
due ſtrength of the malt. When pond water is in its perfec- 
tion it is of a middle nature between rain and river water: but 


in places where it is made foul by the before - mentioned acci- 


dents, it is worſe than any. 8 
50 „ee "RAP: N 
0 brewing in general. 


* 


7 Mt 


derately. It ſhould be only cracked, and ſhattered in 
the mill. This is ſufficient, for the water will thoroughly take 
out its. virtue; and if it be broke more it will not anſwer ſo 
well in the brewing. Many deſire their malt to be ground very 
fine, thinking it by that means anſwers better in giving out its 
ſtrength; but in this. caſe it mixes with the water inſtead of 
impregnating it with its virtues : the wort runs thiek, and the 
brewing goes on coarſely. Fe 0 A 
Let the farmer have his malt ground ten days before brew- 
ing. This is moſt eſſential to the brown malts, becauſe it takes 
of the fiery taſte they got in their high drying ; but it is of 
great uſe to all. The ground malt muſt be kept in a dry place, 
and it always mellows in lying. The paler the malt the leſs 
time it needs lye after grinding. In the London way of buſineſs 
it is not eaſy to give malt this advantage, becauſe they brew 
fo frequently and in ſuch quantities: therefore the family brew- 


er has an advantage. About eight days ſhould be allowed ta 
the pale malts, and from ten to twelve or fourteen to the brown. 
The malt thus ground and kept is ready for uſe, and we ſhall 


lead our farmer into the practice, by giving him a general idea 
e are perhaps the moſt 


A. 


butt-beer, ale, and ſmall beer. Stout is the ſtrongeſt heer; 
brewed from brown malt; and is fold for forty ſhillings: the 
barrel, or fix pound the butt, ſrom the wholeſale cellat. To 
brew this, the water in the copper for the firſt marſn is made 


to heat ſoon, by pouring in a couple of buſhels of buſky malt, 


8 juſt 


juſt" to ſpread over its top: The degree of heat to be givert 


this is the utmoſt that the hand can endure, but it muſ not 
N eee nn en + 5.55 ene 


boi! 


Wem it is in this condition the fire muſt be damped; and 


the beſt way is e a good quantity of freſh coals. 
Then cold water is to be let in till the whole is juſt blood warm. 
The mült is then to be worked in with oars, half an hour, 
and this is called the ſtiff maſh. While this is beating up more 
water is to be boiling in the copper. This is to be let in: and 
the whole bein * again, and well mixed, ſome baſkets 
of malt are to be thrown over it, and it ſtands an hour. At 
the end of this time it is to be let out into the under back; and 


is then boil'd an hour and half. This, with the due quantity 


of hops, is the ſtouut. „ 5 
The common brown ale, or as they call it ſtarting beer, is 
made in the ſame manner as the ſtout; but a larger quanti 

is brewed from the ſame portion of malt. After the ſtiff and 


* 


ſecond maſh they cap the whole with freſh. malt and boil it 


an hour; and after this ſmall beer is made of it. The diffe- 
rence between brown beer and brown ale is only that lefs beer 
is made, and it is boiled longer and has .more hops, propor 

tioned to the time it is intended to be kept. The pale beers 
are brewed in the ſame manner, only pump water is uſed, 
and it is made hottet at firſt, and lowered to be almoſt cold 
Mme ꝓ ꝓ / ⁵— 
The ſmall beer in London is made thus. They heat the firſt 


water with ſome hully malt over it, and when it is of a due 


heat they let in ſome cold, and run it into a tun milk- warm. 
The malt is maſhed in this; and then the ſecond quantity of 
water is let in, which is ſcalding hot. It is to ſtand an hour, 
and then be run off into the under back. This makes one 
copper of the firſt wort without putting any freſh malt in. The 
| N liquor is to be blood-warm, then hot, and then laſtly, 
6 3 „ TS 


This is the great ſecret of the London brewing, Their beer 
has a great advantage from the quantity that is brewed toge- 
ther; and there is a great deal of art in putting in pag 
water blood-warm, and the reſt hot: for this warm water opens 

the malt beyond any other practice, and makes it ready to re- 


j * x 
5 


ceive, and yield all its ſtrength to the hot. 


* 4 


. N i + , 1 5 ” ST 3. 2 "2 - * . NS 7 , ' . : ＋ 15 70 15 
The allowance for ſtout beer is a quarter of malt to,ons 
1 14 by il * , 1 tas (£4: l 1 1 N : #62 . 
barrel; and this is fold from the tap at thirty . ſhillings... The 


owance is 2 


roportion for the common brown ale is a q 
"RE 1 Jy 4 4-7 na : bs eee AS enn F ern 
a barrel and half. For entire ſmall beer the al 


15 quarter of malt to fix darrels: the“ Tome allow a quarter to 


* | 2 five, 


o por- 
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The allowance. for pale and amber gle; is a quaxtertaa 
Reel and a firkin. en 


34 144 2122 C2 21435 


Rave we tall Bore the country farmer the general: 


nn and method of working in the London bremjicaſes 
or their various kinds of drink; and from this and the parti: 


culars of the ſeveral kinds premiſed before, he will be able to 


comprehend the whole theory, art or myſtery of the en 


Wu may 85 and e enter on Gs eee ji f bt: 
MISS, {af brewing 2 a ae e 1 


755 


44.4 


Ar gallons ; ; and we will fay he} is to Fo | as a e 
malt. He has this in the houſe, it has been ground A OBS 


time, and there is 1 to be done but to put to it the Wa- 


ter proper for its kind. Let the water be {et on in the copper, 
and when it is pretty hot pour upon it half a peck. of malt. 


This WII keep in it ſpirit, ſoften it and purify it, and, make | 
it heat regularly. Wien it begins to boil ladle it out intg th e 


r fat, and there let it ſtand about a quarter of an hour- 

It is often the neceſſity of the farmer to uſe but indifferen 
8055 water in brewing.” In this caſe let him pour half a peck 
of bran upon it inſtead. of the malt, and when it boils ſkum 
that off. It will take the worſt foulneſs of the water with, it; 


* 


and is to be given to the hogs. In the other caſes when, the 
Water is tolerably pure, the malt is to be uſed, and is not to be 
ſcummed off, but to be ladled out with the water. 


When it has ſtood about the time mentioned, the Aran will 


| be but little, and the farmer may look down into it and fee his 


face in it. This is the country rule, for he cannot ſee it 
while the ſteam riſes thick. Separate half a buſhel of the malt, 
and let the reſt run ſlowly and leiſurely into the liquor when it 


is of this warmth ; let it be well ſtirred about as it runs in, 


and thoroughly mixed when all is together. 
It is a common practice to beat and ſtir up the e this 
frlt maſh into a haſty pudding, but this i is Wrong: the whole 
brewing. always ſucceeds better when it is only. well mixed to- 
ther without ſuch. beating. It receives the hot Water the 
more freely, and gives ſtren oth to if in, A fine manner, 


* 


en 
the malt is thoroughly ſoaked, the hot water, i to "be: fadled 
on by bowls full, and it is to de ſuffered to 1 2 out. "at the tap 


| in # ſmall fiream, Hof thickex | than a firay. . In this mann e 
a 2 | : 4 | N 


* 


* 
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Vie Nqudr will niffoff dear, and will yet have the full Rrength 
and true flavour of the malt, according to its kind; and will 
Apis is the method when the farmer is for brewing good 
ale, and will make his ſmall beer ſeparately, or leſs regards 
it? büt when he minds the ſmall as much as the ſtrong, the 
fecond*<opper of water muſt be poured on quick, and ſuffered 
to run off in a arge ſtream. This will make a good bodied 
and well taſted ſtrong beer, and yet there will remain im the 
malt Virtue enough for the ſm all. 

When the firſt ſtirring of the malt is done, let the half 


buſhel that was ſaved out be carefully fpread over it; and then 


let ſome ſacks, or other covering, be laid upon the tub to keep 
in the ſteam. The whole is to fland in this way about two 
hours and a half, and in that time the ſecond copper of water 
is to be made boiling hot. This is to be poured on either 
briſkly or ſlowly, according to the deſign of more or leſs ſmall 
beer; and when it is in, let as much rün off from the tap as 


"2 "4 


will very near fill the copper. Put half a pound of fine ſweet 
hips in 2 canyas bag, and throwing them into the copper bel 
them half an hour: then take them out; and ſome freſh, ones 


are then to be put in and to boil half an hour. The quantity 


of hops mult be greater for beer, and leſs for ale. 


If the beer be intended for keeping, half a pound of freſh 
hops fhould be put in every half hour, and the whole boiled 


briſkly for an hour and an half. While this firſt copper of 
Wort is boiling, ſome ſcalding hot water muſt be poured in 
upon the malt, bow! by bowl ; and thus ſo much is to be got 
in and ſuffered to run off again, that there may be the quan- 
tiey df another copper ready for boiling, by that time the firſt 
quantity is boiled off. | "EE 


© When this is drawn 
"and boiled an hour, wi 
At fut; and while this is doing, preparation may be making 
for ſmall beer, by pouring on ſuch a quantity of water as the 
farmer” chufes cöld upon the grains all at once, or at twice. 
'This muſt be boiled in the copper in the ſame manner as the 
ale wort, and muſt have the hops that were boiled before. 
Each copper of the ſmall beer ſhould be allowed an hour in 
boiling. In this manner five buſhels of malt will make the 
farmer a hogſhead of ale, and the fame quantity of ſmall beer; 
or if he chuſes otherwiſe, his ale will be much the ſtronger and 
better. Each copper of wort muſt be ſtrained off through a 
ſieve, and cooled in four or five tubs. If he chuſes to make 


- 


it ſtronger, and for keeping, m muſt boil off only the one firſt 


3 1 a 


copper 


off the ſecond running muſt be put in 
th nearly the ſame quantity of hops as 
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5 erf ale, and the reſt. all for ſmall beer; Which in that 
, lrength.. os or ba 


AK . 185 rn = $6498 37 10 e een a 
le will ſee that in this method, altho th. yery different from 
the London brewer's practice, yet all that is valuable in chat 

art is preſerved. He may imitate their methods, by putting in 


more malt after he ſecond maſhing; and thus running, off, © | 


praQtice. The other js pla 
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a moderate quantity of We have | .t 
an error in both reſpects. The ſecret is in a manner 


| heads. [- „)) ] ͤ 
Let cleanlineſs be obſerved in every thing relating to a 
brewery. Many who brew at home, find their beer contract 
ul taſtes, and grow bad after a little time; they little ſuppoſ 
how much this may be owing to the careleſſneſs of KeFping 
the brewing veſſels. In families where the brewing comes ſel- 
dom, the utenſils are laid by careleſsly; and they grow mouldy 
or muſty, When mouldineſs is ſeen, there is a natural caution 
for the cleaning it away; but there will be muſtineſs when there 
is no mark to the eye. V 0D ON Yo” 
| Whoever intends to brew at home, muſt look carefully 
AW himſelf into this article, Let a copper of water, or two if 
„ needful, be boiled ſeveral days before the brewing: let the 
1 ſmaller utenſils be boiled in it; and the larger be well ſcalded with 


Ea mon veſſels anſwer the purpoſe of brewing. a couple of hogſ- 


| #. Ler them all be thoroughly cleaned after the ſcalding, and 
þ | [Ee 28 1 
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then ſcalded again? aſter this let them be expoſed to the ſun 
and air, fo as to bleach and perfectly ſweeten, but not fo is 
do crack chem ; and after his let chem be ſet by for uſe, If 
thing be "thus conducted, the malt ſuited to the intended 
by cry tes liquor, the water to the. malt, and the quantity di 
proportioned: if the working be carefully heeded, and the vel- 
{els clean, there can be no * 1 ths ——— to 
e entire fatiafaQtion. 


BOOK KI. PART U. 
r 


INTRODUCTION. 


E have gone through the natural and artificial pro 
ducts of the farmer's ſtock, and mi ht here cloſe — 
part of the undertaking: but as the an ſhould never 
be without an orchard, and we would have him make 


part of his ground turn to account, we ſhall adviſe him to make 


cyder from the produce of his apple trees. 0 6A 
Under this head we have an opportunity of communicating 

to the publick a method, of raiſing this Britiſh liquor to an 

excellence which renders it equal in value to many wines. This 


we receive from a clergyman ; a gentleman of knowledge and 


candour; and we have authority to aſſure the publick, that it 
contains nothing but the reſult of experience. 


We ſhall prefix an account of the uſual way of making 


this liquor. " Choſe who chuſe to practiſe the old method, 
will have full directions; and thoſe who ſhall attempt it upon 
the rules preſcribed by this correſpondent, will, by having gone 


through the other account firſt, perfectly underſtand every 
thing mentioned in this, 


o trace this ſubject from the beginning, we muſt infru8 
the farmer £0 plant his orchard rightly. | 
CHAP, IX. 
Of chuſing a ſpat for an orchard, 


A LL we dire& the huſbandman' to practiſe i is, with a view 
of profit; his orchard. we do not look upon as an orna- 


mental, but uſeful part of his ground; and far from limiting it 
to the trifling ſervices of the fruit at his table; we intend it as 


the ſource of conſiderable advantage in cyder. If the huſband- 
man finds an orchard upon his farm, tolerably planted, and 
in a good ſtate of growth, he is to make the moſt of it as we 


' ſhall direct; if there be none, let him plant one; if * 2 
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ground, 5% It is a plantation that is to cDtn¹ẽ,jõz: | 
And may be of very (great value, it is therefore worth while to 
be Gateful.. Tis moſt convenient to be near the houſe; far the 
ad of gathering the fruit, and for its ſafety from their 
being ſtolen. Different ounds ſuſt. Gifferent fruits; and if 
ſuch a ſoil as is ſuited to the kind intended to be raiſed be not 
firſt choſgh; alli ths expende and care ; thatiſhal! follow will breed 
only diſappointment. A M 
Trees root deep; and erde ly tet 0 the buſbandman ex- 
tend his regard to the nature of the ground, farther e 9 
the POS. - Of all ſoils for an orchard intended for « 
ples, there is none comparable to à firm, rich loam. 
What lies under it, let the huſbandman ſee it be not a WG 
clay, inor's perfectly barren gravel. Anz th poo Barro will an- 
ſwer. In the caſe of à tough clay bottom; the roors' will | fa 
Hon arp en and the branches VE with the mols': = 
of the batren gravel, their barks will crack or peel, 200 
te top branches will wither. The depth of the good ſoil is a 
material artiele, for trees ſpread out multitudes” of 'r6ots' fide- 
ways, neur che ſurface; and the extteme parts of theſe will fill 
all the good ſoil be its depth what it wiſl: it is therefore” of 
the e eee chat they be well . gr ied” with noutifh- 
ment. ö LY en 109 212 8 789 
11 The next article bo che foil! 1 the ſituation- A orchard * 
ither lie on a flat; nor upon the Reep edge of a hill : 
if it le in a flat the roots will be chilled by tov much wet, and 
it will want ſun and ai?: and on the othef hand, if the deſcent 
is to great, little wet will lie for the furniſhing | the 88 1 
the beſt part of the ſoil will be waſhed' away 
piece of ground is one that has a gentle ang; 155 12 _ 
and air bave free paſſage/among the trees, and enough wet will 
lie for the benefit of the growth, but not enough to do hurt. 
If the farmer can find near his bouſe 2 piece of ground that 
has a gentle afeent, where the ſoil is a rich, deep logm, and 
the bottom neither is à cold clay nor a bare gravel, he is hap- 
py in piece for the plantation. There are advantages of 
mheltergt and openings to the milder air, which that piece of 
ground is always to pe valued that has; and as this may always 
be: given by a proper plantation, let bim be ſure, that if nature 
haas not given it, his care and induſtry do. The north and 
north ealt winds are thoſe which will be moſt miſchievous in 
the ſpring „and very TY a north weſt in a more advanced 
growth 


does t damage 

manner that the trees be perfectly dofendet from tlieſe 
the north, the eaſt,” and —5 let it be open to the ſouth 
to let in the ſun : and n 
and all advantageous admitted, the growth wi -proſper, 
Pl The trees planted to defend the orchard will grow up with 
the others, only let the farmer be careful not to run into one 
diſadvantage by _ another: his orchard is to be defended, 
but it is not to be blocked up. While the winds are kept off, 
there muſt be a clear and free paſſage for air: this is to be ob- 
tained by planting the trees intended for: ſhelter at. proper diſ- 


tances, and trimming them as they grow; leaving on branches 


" Enoug — to break the hurtful winds, yet not ſo many as to choak 
the pale e of the air. The l trees themſi yes muaſ the 
22 d herd a Careful regard to this ales” : 
i . 
8 | Of diſpoſing the erchard. _ A 
We E. — enter on a point leſs underſtood * — profiſed 
4 in the huſbandman's profeſſion ; but we 
- ſhall: Mrs to — down ſuch rules as will lead him into a 


better tract. A free paſſage of air is of the utmoſt conſequence; 
it muſt have liberty to go-briſkly between tree and tree, and to 


l 
* , Fl} a 


carry up all damp vapours with it, elſe they will deſtroy the 


hope of the planter. Let him firſt take care Not this in planti 
for defence. If there be riſing grounds towards the north 


and weſt, they will defend the orchards without other help; 


and when they are wanting, let him plant trees for this purpoſe 


far enough e trees, that they be not choaked up by ; 


them. 


The ſame caution is to be Wen: that the fruit trees do 


: not choak one another. Moſt orchards-are planted too cloſe. 
The deſire of having a great deal of fruit upon a little ground 
is the cauſe of this, but the method they take defeats the pur- 
paſe. They do not conſider when a tree is planted; to what 
an extent its branches will ſpread, or how far its roots will 
run. Let our huſbandman take care of this; let him give com- 
paſs for the roots that the trees do not ſtarve one another, and 
0" air room for the boughs, that there may be clear ſpace 

enough between thoſe of the ſeveral trees at their utmoſt growth 
for a paſſage of the ſunſhine and winds. 


We have, on other occaſions, ſpoken of the great folly of | 


cloſe planting, but in theſe trees it is worſt of all : they ſyread 
farther, and they are to ſtand longer than others, ſo that tis 
an error not to be remedied. Of the orchards in general i 
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3' therefore let him plant in ſueh a 
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.ny;'the fait would bez (great deal mores The natural 


* 


all; 


o 


the perſpiration of the trees is very great, and that joined with 
che vapours from the earth, will at the ſame time hurt the growth, 
and give an ill taſte to the fruit: the ſun is a very eſſential thing 


for the raiſing a cyder apple to its right flavour, and that is not 


to de had where the whole is kept in ſhelter by the covering 


of the boughs. DAT aii eee neee 21555 
The huſbandman who has an old orchard: ſhould thin it by 


- cutting away a great deal of the heads of his trees, but in the 


planting a new one, another fort of caution ſhould be uſed, 
for it is better to prevent than remedy. In the common way 
of planting all the ground is loſt for other purpoſes; whereas, 


if the trees be ſet at great diſtances; it may be tilled, and will 


produce crops ; and theſe, far from impoveriſning the trees, 
will, by the culture of the ground, cauſe them to grow quicker, 


a , 


to flouriſh more and to laſt longer. We have. explained the 


vaſt advantage of tilling the ground while a crop is upon it. 
This is a benefit trees will ſhare in common with other growths ; 


and what we are now propoſing is in all reſpects the raiſing 


them by the horſehoeing huſbandry. The ſlight rooting crops 
of corn ſowvn in the ground between them do them very little 
harm and the breaking and dividing the land by tillage for 
theſe crops enriches them prodigiouſſy; ſo. that the advantage is 
m —— greater than the damaged = 

This then is the plan upon which we adviſe the farmer to 


begin his plantation. He has choſen a piece of ground, it is 
defended properly, and yet open to the beſt; influences of the 


air. All this ſerves for the advantage of the corn as well as 
the trees. Let him conſider the piece therefore as a quantity 


of arable land as well as an orchard. He muſt ſow upon it 


none but the ſhallow rooting crops, as corn, the pulſes, and 
the like: for the others would interfere with the main deſign. 


His ground being choſen, let him make a plan of it upon pa- 


per, and mark the places of his trees. Let him diſpoſe them 
in regular rows; and let theſe rows be thirty yards aſunder; 


and the trees twenty yards from one another in the rows. 


Such a plantation will have all the advantages an orchard can 


enjoy, It will bear as much fruit as it will be poſſible by any 
art to obtain from an equa] quantity of ground ; and the farmer 


Will have the benefit of it as ſo much land like the reſt, In 


the firſt year every foot of it will bear as well as any other 


ground; and when the trees are fully grown, he will only lofe- 


the advantage of a ſmall ſpot round each, which it will be pru- 
28 151 1 | | dent 
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Ane 35 | x 0. > to. till it is got in or 
eaten e a ſmall bp jo dels th in — to what he 
A Early in the | 0 let big plow.it up, turning the 
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he Gol be, 1 . and — . — — wg any, time in 
tober the trees may de 5 8 into the ground: but iK the weather 
be extremely rainy, 4 eſpecially 7 the fol be inclined to * 
— i the beſt time Twp nc cond week in March. k 


choſen upon à crab 


E ſtood on a ground liky his, but not ſo rich. Let a ſtake be ſet 
| up 0 * ere a tree is to be planted, and a large hole 
opened; 


ii is well broken, an _ — and ſettled . F 


het me , one. 0] in be laid mY the fide of each 


n the ſummer, let It be TY 


Are l or or par 1 0 trees, an a 5 Em 85 
guided by the ie nature of the ground ba 29 


As to the 3 of the trees, the great article regards their Y 


age: for in have run into à very miſchievous error, 
by the 1 5 5 too large. An apple tree may be removed 
when of a conlidera eral growth, and. it will bear very well after 
it; but i ah will neither bear ſo well, nor continue fa long, as 
when p The 1 e of a grafted apple tree is at 


ted you 
. 95 175 from che . Ba and for this uſe they ſhould 1 | 
A 1 9s our farmer 'by 1 no means take . a better ſoil than | | 
1 * own: if he can have his choice, let them be ſuch as have 


let the earth be well broken — laid ready to put in 
when the tree is fer. A great 9g of hurt is done by the holes 
not being made large enough: when. that is —— and the 


= harm bu. the air en! to ch roots. When the fry 
las EN 
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hole 3 and both the roots and the heads are £0 Be'primed before 
they are put in: the beſt way is to prutie che roots a8 che trer 
lies, and the head as ſoon as it is plamed: the treading about 
the roots in doing this afterwards, and the gentle ſhaking it gets 
in the handli help to faſten and ſettle the roots, and the. 
ering coming on upon that compleats it wall 1 
: A che ots g e firſt care is to Jook if any be Bru ſed; | 
ate td de tht off a little above the bruiſed part? then 170 | 
ner of growing of thoſe which are left be examined? if they 
| oncanother, one of the muſt be off j juſt above the 
When the. la e roots are thus os to: the fibres füt 
priined! Fheſe muſt have their ends cut df and it ſhould be 
done — 71 before dae Peng cent in be Sund. n eee e 
Al dbing ready, Tet ſome of the Hint broken _— be frat: 
tered in che bottom of the hole, and Fs tree 9 901 it pet rfect ly 
upright, and not too deep: then let the. reſt of the meld b 
to xn i 2 little at à time, and the whole Hil level ang porn 
at, ke ſurface. i DCE PT \OTRIVE MT TO 9.900 d.D 81 
He head is the next care. In old time e ga ardeners were afraid 
8 ofa off the ſmalleſt ſhoot 5 neu planted tree: at 
br e faſhion ĩs & te; the gatdener wit n his Enifeé 1 8 as 
— as the ſurgeon with his AREAS; and he clicks 
the more he cuts away the mire he ſhews a maſterly * both 
extreams are wrong. Indeed what extream is not! tre 
will not be able to pbott ſo large a head at firſt, as it tid 14 h ne 
in the native zroun but, if ſome be not" left on, it aner 
thrive. He is to take off 4 part, and to. 1 knife in ſuch 
a manner, that what is left on may form a Well ſhaped head. 
When che tree is planted upright,” 25 Jene to a rop er 
ſhap e in the head, it is to be ſecured from damage by! £04 
Tochis purpoſe a ſtrong fake having been driven down near each 
tree, the ſtem is to be tied to it with a baydand. The huſband- 
man is to till the ground between the trees: © They will grow 
without his care if the ſeaſons favour them; if 2 It will be 
proper for him to water them at Uindy, "both the firſt, and 165 
ſecond : Ss com 
Let there be a wat FIC of w_ pared” retty UI fri! a 
common, and laid down by the foot of every tree. The turf 
part downwards. This needs not ſet aſide the uſe of watering, 
for it will make it anſwer much better, "becauſe the oiſture 
will be detained as long as it o ur and this turf may be/after- 
Wards dug in as a manure. This kind of plantation we ſhaft 


explain 1 in a folio plate, at the cloſe of our directions . 
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El ogy the temperature. of e's ix, * the re es 
of the fruit, will make great variations. The winter fruits are 
to be expected to anſwer in the manner of the redſtreak, and 
when after a month, or at the utmoſt ſix weeks more than the 
uſual time, they are not grown fins; they muſt be racked off 
in the manner of wine. 2 
Man expedlents have been uſed to fine down 3 does 
not anſwer, but molt. of :1 them are 85 improper. . There is 
9 one 11 55 redii nt, th at 18. of, excellent ſervice. to 
5 lis purpaſe,. and; may, e Fel with. lafct ety. his en 
ſt. is ah Wade drug, and when diſſolyed is of. ſuch,a dawmy 
qualiz that i it lays.h old.of All kinds: of 'foulyeſs.; and when.. the 
ault 1 is not £90. 1 wil Leaves the! liguer. fue. 4. gals 6 5 
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brought from the northern parts of Europe, where it is made 
by boiling the ſinewy and ſkinny parts of a fiſh, like a ſturgeon, 


to a jelly; which is then poured out upon a table to dry. The 


large lumps are very hard to diffolve ; but when it is beaten out 
Into thin ſhivers, it will melt without difficulty. N 
Water diſſolves it, but that will impoveriſh the cyder; and 
any thing that weakers a liquor of this kind, naturally renders it 
eloudy. The beſt way is to diſſolve the iſinglaſs in a good bodied 
white wine. n e 0D, the Ft 


It will be fit for uſe as ſoon as it is thoroughly melted, but | 
not before; this is done ſlowly : ſome haſten it by heat; but 


that is not ſo well. If the wine and iſinglaſs be ſet over a gentle 


fire, and kept ftirring, it will in ſome little time melt ; but the 
wine loſes a great part of its ſpirit, and often the whole gets a 


burnt taſte. e better way is to take a proper time, and let it 
diffolve in the cold. The fine beaten iſinglaſs is to be put into a 
large bottle, two thirds filled with wine; and ſet by in a cellar. 
It is to be ſhook gently from time to time, and by degrees it 
will perfectly diſſolve, and the whole will make a fine jelly. 

When the cyder is made fine by an innocent addition, or 
when it has, in the common courſe of time,, become fine of it- 
ſelf, it is to be drawn off at pleaſure and bottled, if the farmer 
chuſes. This is the common rule for making cyder ; and, this 
being premiſed, we ſhall give the reader the new improvements 
of the gentleman we have before mentioned. oe de 

I. In the improvement of cyder the firſt rule to be obſerved is, 


| that all the apples be permitted to drop from the tree; that they 


may have the full benefit of the ſtock on which they grew, and of 
the ſun : for by ſtriking down the fruit before it is ripe, the buds 
are broke off with it, 'the tree is injured, and the cyder that is 
made is harſh, for want of time to meliorate the juice. 5 

2. Let the apples (eſpecially in windy weather) be gathered 
up once or twice a week, and thrown together in ſome ſecure 
place without doors; for hoarding the fruit in a houſe is apt to 
give the juice a muſty taſte : it alfo prevents the cyder from quick 
refining. | 5 

3. Let your apple heap be made on ſlanting open ground to- 


wards the ſouth, that the falling rains may run from it, and that 


your fruit may be expoſed to the ſun. | | 
4. To erect a flight covering of reed over the apple-heap, ſup- 
ported by four tall ſticks, will be very proper; the fore and 


higher part fronting the ſouth. By the ſhed fo contrived and 


Atuated, your fruit may at once have the refreſhment of the air, 
he defended from rain, and be vifited by the ſun. But let the 
bottom of the apple-heap be covered, or paved with broad ſtones, 


and 
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and edged round with the like ſort, to keep the fruit clean and 
cloſe together. SE ee / 
5. Let your apples lie in the heap a longer or ſhorter time, 
according to the nature of them, Mediates, being of a hard 
kind, and their juice auſtere, require a month in the heap, or 
more: whereas white-ſours, being of a ſofter ſort, a fortnight 
or leſs for them may be ſufficient, But the time for each muſt 
be proportioned to the ripeneſs of the fruit, and to the various 
diſpoſitions of the air and weather. For, according to the qua- 
lity of the fruit, and the temperament of the air, the apples run 
ſooner or later to decay. + Cs , n 
6. When your apples are pounded, let the muck lie a dax ' 


before it is ſqueezed. It will improve the colour of your &yder. : 
'E 7. If you make a tun of cyder at one time, and have a veſſel 
large enough to contain it all, it is a good way to keep it to- 
L gether :- that it may all become fine at the ſame time, and be fit ö 
a for racking, _ je rt „ ME ve 
. 8. When your cyder is fine, (which it ſometimes happens to | 
be within a day or two, eſpecially upon a dry, northern, or | i 
r eaſtern wind) then, by a cock placed within half a foot of the þ 
- bottom of the veſſel, always allowing room for the dregs to 
r ſettle in; it muſt be racked off into hogſheads. But altho ; 
8 eyder be racked never ſo fine at firſt, it will ferment again and ; 
8 become foul, eſpecially in rainy and tempeſtuous wather, and ö 
5 upon ſouthern and weſtern winds; and then your cyder may | 
* require ſeveral rackings before you give over your care about it: 0 
y for all wet ſeaſons are injurious to new cyder, by cauſing a con- 
of tant fermentation for a month or ſix weeks, and longer, if the 
15 rough winds and foul weather ſo long continue. You muſt 
is therefore be very obſervant of them, and watchful againſt them, 
| by frequent racking, whether your cyder be fine or not; in or- 
d der to prevent its over fermentation. 5 | 
0 9. Let this be a ſtanding rule for your firſt racking: namely, 
to to ſet about it when the thick, red head, or cruſt, which covered 


k the cyder, begins to ſeparate, and white bubbles appear. For 
although your cyder be foul at that juncture, it is yet proper to 

=y rack it: otherwiſe your cyder may become incurable : for it will 
at then (eſpecially in wet weather) inſtead of a gentle fermen- 
| tation, be put upon the fret, and in the South-Ham phraſe ſing ; 


p- || the notes whereof may be heard at a conſiderable diſtance, till 
ng it becomes pale, thin and languid ; and hath ſung itſelf to death. 
d 10. To prevent waſte in racking, and, at the ſame time, to 


r, diſpoſe cyder for becoming fine the ſooner, recourſe mult be had 
| to ſtraining, Get flannel enough for five or ſix bags, each eon- 
taining ſix quarts. Let thoſe hags be made of a conical figure, 
| 1 | like 
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like a ſugar loaf. Let the ſmall ends oß theſe bags hang down- 
wards, that the cyder, by its weight, may the ſooner be im- 
preſſed through them. Let the upper and open parts be edged or 
bound round with inkle; that they may the better ſupport the 
weight of the liquor. 

11. When yo Fog ur bags are. prepared, get a ſtrong hoop, and 
having faſtened two ſticks acroſs in it, tie up your bags to them. 
The center where the two ſticks meet, having a rope fixed to it; 
and the bags being made to hang perpendicular over a large veſſel, 
pour that cyder into them, which remains at the bottom of each 
hogſhead after racking ; and which is too, foul'to be mixed with 
the reſt. By this method abundance. of cyder, and fit for com- 
mon uſe, may be preſerved, which muſt otherwiſe have been 
thrown away with the lees. 

12. An empty hogſhead muſt be kept for the reception of the 
trained cyder, into which it muſt be poured from time to time, 
as ſoon as it is ſtrained, The caſk muſt be cloſely bunged, as 
often as the cyder is put into it, leſt the liquor become flat b 
being too much expoſed. in an open veſſel. This cyder mull 
alſo be racked, when there is a good quantity of it together, 
and it is decome tolerably fine. 

13. To adapt your cyder to all palates, 22 may, either at 
your laſt racking, or juſt before you bung an 
veral ſorts together, and ſo render your cydee rough or mate 
to what degree you think 1 
134. By thus mixing your cyder, you may give all that you 

intend, for your own table, the agreeable taſte. of the white ſour.” 
The juice of this pom-royal being of ſuch a predominant qua- 


lity, as to communicate, its flavour, in a very diſtinguiſhing. 


manner, to all the cyder with which it is in any due degree 
mixed, providence ſeems to have ordained it for this very purpoſe. 
I Know, indeed, that in the parts about Moebury and Kingſ- 
bridge, in Devon, where the white ſour- fruit much abounds, 
the people are more tormented with the gout, than in any other 
part of the county. This they attribute to the uſe of white ſour 
cyder. But ought they not rather to impute their gouty com- 
plaints to their grout ale of ſeveral ſorts, with which thoſe parts 
— abound than any other !- are not theſe liquors tos foul to 
have a clear paſſage through them; and what becomes of their 
contents ? we ee not of courſe mack and. torment the bodies 
that harbo ur them? 2510099d 27 
But, 17 theſe gentlemen ar are ſo. in love with their grouty 
iquars,. as not to perceive the miſchiefs they ſuffer frem them ʒ 
(for, of all fermented drinks, thoſe of the grout kind ſeem to be 
the worſt) if they are reſolved to acquit the guilty, let,them not 
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be ſo unfair, as to condemn the innocent. Before they take up 
arms to lop off the heads of their white-ſour trees, and to graf 


them to another kind, it is no bad advice to them to ſuſpend 
their intended hoſtilities, and to try the differente, by — 


their whitesſour cyder more, and drinking leſs of it unmix 

If theſe tender-footed gentlemen derxeally find their white-ſour 
cyder ſearching, after they have well fubdued. it by 
one hogſhead of it will ſerve to improve two of at t | 
render all three more fit for their tables: for white-ſour cyder 


o 


freely communicates its virtue to other juices. 


15. Various are the practices of ſtopping their der; ſome 


doing it early, and others leaving it open till Chriſtmas, and 
longer, if the froſt be not ſevere, As I have experienced both 
ways; I muſt give my judgment in favour of the latter. But 
due regard ought to be had to the nature of the fruit, and to the 


time of pounding: the cyder which is firſt made, may, at 
Chriſtmas, be twice as old as the laſt pounding ; coming from 


4 more early fruit, and therefore ſooner diſcharging its windy ef- 
fluvie, it ought, for that reaſon, to be the ſooner bunged up. 
16. While your cyder continueth unſtopped, a flight and 


looſe covering of board, which may reach from hoop to hoop . 
ought to be put over the bung-hole, to prevent duſt, and other 


e from breaking the thin film, which inveſteth the 
urface. Fs LLP GO ew a 3 

17. Eſpecial care muſt be taken to fill the hogſhead to the 
very top of the bung-hole, at the laſt racking; that if any light 


or flying lees remain in the liquor, they may be removed at the 


bung for this is frequently the caſe of mellow cyder : and if 
thoſe lees are permitted to remain in it, the ſurface, by being 
expoſed to the air, will become ſour. That tartneſs will by de- 


grees render all the cyder of the ſame complexion.. Yea, the 


taint may be perceived to deſcend gradually: for while the cy- 
der is ſour at the top, it is ſound a few inches below it; till it 
deſcends from top to bottom.  * - © 


racking of cyder, how much foever they are pleaſed with it, 
when it happens to anſwer their wiſhes. When their cyder 
turns ſour, they imagine that racking takes away the ſpirit of it, 
and that it muſt then become ſour- ofcourſe, for want of a 
body; as they are wont to ſpeak: whereds, in truth, it grows 
ſour for want of ſkill how to ſecure it after the laſt racking; by 
removing the light lees:which ſwim on ithe top; before they ac- 
quire the leaſt degree of acidity,” If the hegſnlead is not full, ot 


the bung-hole is not large enough te admit the doing of this by 


Vol. III. a 1 


racking; 
er ſort, and 


18. Fhis is the grand artiele in which people are wont to be 
deceived, and by which they are rendered out of humour with 
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a. ſpoon, the cyder muſt: be racked again, though it be as clear 
ds rock water : racking indeed is the ſureſt way; for ſome of the 


lees may eſcape the ſpoon, and therefore there is no certain de- 
pendance upon it. 7 t e nt e t hf 
19. Under the article of racking I muſt obſerve, that the 
perſon employed in racking your cyder, muſt be particularly 
careful to waſh and dry his ſtraining bags, racking tubs and 
buckets.” He-muſt be as neat in his cellar, as a maid in her 


ſour-milk ; the cellar is ſtocked with a deſpicable ſort of vi- 


Zo. The ſeaſon for bottling of cyder for the ſecond year's uſe, 
(as that of the white-ſour, mediate, redſtreak, fox-whelp, and 


2 of the ſtrongeſt kinds) is at the end of Auguſt, or begin- 


ing. of September: that the remaining heat of the ſeaſon may 
give it juſt briſkneſs enough to preſerve it the following winter. 


'Cyder thus ordered will be a prudent reſerve againſt the year of 
dearth, and ſtand good ſor ſeveral years: longer, perhaps than 


the owner's curioſity can prevail over his appetite to keep it. 
21. Regard muſt be had to the difference of climates, My 
warm ſituation (for inſtance) in the ſouthern part of Cornwall, 
near Falmouth, doth oblige me to defer bottling of cyder till the 
end of October, or the beginning of November ; and even then 
to let the bottles remain uncorked ſeveral days: otherwiſe (al- 
though I do not bottle my cyder till it be two years old) my 
mellow cyder would burſt moſt of the bottles ; and thus I ſhould 
be undone by the cracking of my brittle ware, | 
22. My experience this way hath taught me not to fill the 
bottles . than the bottom of the neck, even with a rough 
cyder, and lower ſtill with the mellow ſort. Hereby room is 
left for the ſubtil and volatile particles to play, and expand them- 
ſelves without breaking the bottles. As for the experiment of 
putting a ſmall piece of round cork into each bottle, for pre- 
vention of miſchief, I never tried it. For if the cork happens to 
be muſty, or the parts of it to be ſeparated in the bottle, it will 
prove an injury to the liquor. _ 25 


23. That your ſtock of bottled cyder may be kept from leak- 


age, the corks muſt; be tied down with ſtrong packthread. 

he bottles ought alſo to be laid upon their ſides : but care muſt 
be taken to decant the liquor with the ſame depending ſide 
downward on which the bottles lay in the cellar, that ſo the 
ſediment may be left behind. | 1 fail 

24. Thus I have finiſhed the ordering of the fruit; to the 
making, managing and improving of the cyder to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and to the rules proper to be obſerved in bottling of * 


« For want of this precaution, as the dairy abounds with 


F 
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* 


and in decanting of it, fo that it may be preſented to your friends | 


at the table in the moſt elegant manner. 


: 


. ear a cyder is a ſecret, which the curious irs 


fond of keeping to themſelves. As people have their different 
and peculiar ways of doing it; and as they are ambitious of ex- 
celling one another in this domeſtick liquor; ſo, one would 
think, there was an envy mixed with their emulation, which 


hinders them from communicating their ſeveral' arts. The 


converſe freely enough upon the ordering and managing their 
lands, in ſuch a manner as to reap the moſt advantageous returns 
from them. But, amidſt their other friendly diſcourſes and 
communications, they are reſerved and wary upon the ſubject of 
cyder. Thoſe who have 'obliged the world with rules for im- 
provenient of lands, by the plantation of orchards, and from 
thence have paſſed on to cyder, have handled this ſubject but 
ſlightly. Hence it is that that bee of art, Mr. Chambers, hath 
ſald little upon this article. Although he ranſacked woods and 
foreſts, hills and mountains, ſea and land, and the univerſe it- 
ſelf, for honey to ſtock his hive : yet (for want of other flowers 
to make a collection oy he is obliged to take up with a ſingle 
quotation from Mr. Worlidge ; and the reader is fill to ſeek for 
, , LEROY 7. 

I have for theſe reaſons been the more exact and particular in 
laying down the rules, and in aſſigning the reaſons of them: 
inſomuch that I think I have rendered every thing clear, plain, 


and intelligible. For I have penned it for the ſervice of the 


farmer, as well as of the gentleman; for the uſe of the poor 
rack-holder, as well as for his rich and wealthy lord. © 
The rules I have laid down I have fully experienced, in a 
courſe of many years reſidence in the South-Hams. When 


others have found as good ſucceſs in the obſervance of them as I 


have met with, by rendering their cyder from fifteen ſhillings a 
hogſhead, worth five guineas; yea, as valuable as an hogſhead 
of wine' . of which I have actually refuſed fot a hogſhead 
of Corniſh cyder) they will, at leaſt think themſelves ſo much 
obliged to me, as to ſay that neither their labour, nor my own, 
hath been ill beſtowed. I have received the thankful acknow- 
ledgments of many, who have frankly declared, that their cyder, 


vhich before uſed to be thin, poor, and hungry, hath, by their 


following theſe directions, proved ſo rich, full and good, that 
their friends (eſpecially thoſe who have been bred in the maritime 
way) have, during the ſummer ſeaſon, called for it at table, 
and preferred it to the beſt of Port-wine : and they reckon it a 

valuable article in houſekeeping. . | 5 


But I muſt be ſo fincere with my reader, as to acquaint him, 
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that 


have 


thoſe who haye followed my rules but in part, and who 
been diverted by a multiplicity of buſineſs, company, re- 
creation, or pleaſure, from giving a due attend; 


ance to their cy- 


r, they have found themſelves much deceived in their er 
tati ions when it was too late to amend their fault. SPITE 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


s it has been our cuſtom in this' work, not only to inform 
| the huſbandman of things neceffary for him toknow : but 
to explain them as minutely and exactly as we are able, that by 


being familiar to his underſtanding 


„they might be imprinted in 


dhe more laſting manner on his memory : we ſhall endeavour to 
proſecute the ſame” method here, though in this caſe more dif- 


ficult than any other. 


There is the morè reaſon for 1 
a 


it, becauſe ſuch a knowledge is in no article ſo neceſſary. The 
cidents we are about to treat of are of the moſt important kind; 


and if the cauſes of them be not properly underſtood, thi 


ey ne- 


ö ver can be prevented. For this reaſon, we ſhall in the” ff 
chapters of this book examine into, and explain to the hufband- 
man the nature of ſuch incidents in the air and elements which 
are the occaſions of many of the accidents x that by undefſtinds - 
ing in what manner the hurt is done, he may know what are 
the means in his power, to fone ot guard againſt S 

. Under this diviſion we ſhall alſo conſider rain; hail, mow; 


and the reſt; 


and inſtruct our huſbandman how far he may fore: 


e them, and conſequently guard his flock and his crops 7 


the danger. 


After we have enquired into the cauſes, we 


trace the effects, and thus endeavour to lay down in a — blen 
, words 4 ſyſtem of rüral philoſophy ; 3 Which if not enough to ſa- 


tisfy' the' utmoſt curioſity of idle enquiters, ſhall yet offer every 
f ONE has been diſcovered to ſerve the practical farmer. | 


. Pet CHAP. * 


Of heat inf dered in itſelf, and its effetts on the rack and crop. 


ſtruction. 


. 


Tage heat be the principle of life in the univerſe, 
it may be attended with fatal conſequences : the degree 
determines the utility; that which when moderate is the ſup- 
port and preſervation of all things, when exceſſive is their de - 


We are not hete to enter into the effects of heat 1 il the con- 


dition 


ſhade and ſhelter for the one, and by watering the other. 
Many plants, and moſt animals, bear the effect of cold bet- 
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dition of actual fire, which diſſolves, diſſipates, or deſtrays all 
known ſubſtances; but that degree of it only, which may be 
in the air. The farmer will not bring metals to the furnace, 


nor expoſe gold or diamonds to the power of great burning - 


glaſſes, which in their full force ſcatter the one, and ſplit the 
other to ſhivers: theſe are the amuſements of philoſophy; we 


— 


are concerned ny with its uſe. We ſhall confine ourſelves to 


I 
the nature and effects of that degree of heat which is at times 
felt in the air, and to its influence upon the cattle and produce 


of the ground: and as we limit this work to the ſervice of the 


farmer, we ſhall advance nothing but what ſtands on certain 
proof, and what his reaſon will find it eaſy to comprehend. 

Our iſland is ſubject in ſummer to very . conſiderable: heat, 
when accidents conſpire to continue it unallayed. Nature has 
ſo well adapted the creatures to this, that they are none of them 
deſtroyed ; nor the ſmalleſt plant, unleſs irregularly expoſed to 
it: but its effects are very hurtful, though not ſo great as ut+ 
terly to kill them, We ſee cattle fainting and loſing their 
fleſh, and plants fading and drooping, according to the degree 
of the heat; and this the farmer is with his care to prevent, by 


ter than that of heat, for this reaſon, that the cold only con- 


denſes their juices, whereas the heat diſſipates them. The ef- 
fects of this temperature of the air are more ſenſible on plants 


than animals; wherefore we ſhall principally conſider them in 
that . Many plants will grow in a very conſiderable de- 
gree of cold: but when it comes to freezing, though a mul - 


titude keep alive, yet few have the vigour to ſhoot. The 
ighteſt froſt ſtops the growth of moſt plants, and a degree 


ſomewhat ſtronger ſtops that oh all. A 33 
This is a principle perfectly eſtabliſned by experience, and 


the farmer will learn from it what he is to expect r 
to his winter crop. Young plants ſuffer more by froſt than 


thoſe ſomewhat advanced in growth ; therefore let him proyide 
for ſuch as are to ſtand the winter accordingly, and expect from 


them nothing but what nature will ſupport. Let him ſow them 


at ſuch time in autumn, that they may have ſome ſtrength be- 
fore the coming in of froſts ; and let him expect little more 


from them during winter, than to eftabliſh themſelves well in 


the ground. What little ſhoots they can make, muſt only be 
during the apen weather ; and theſe will be ſq checked by the 

return of the froſts, that there cannot be any great progreſs. 
As nature has provided for ſupporting the generality of pe- 
rennial plants alive during the coldeſt weather we have % ary 
2 : Hland, 
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iſland, we are to be under no farther concern on that head; but 
to examine the various degrees of warmth and heat; riſing 
from this, to the extream of what our ſeaſons afford. The 
warmth of the ſofter winter months brings plants a little for- 
ward; the gentle heat of the ſpring makes them ſhoot apace; 
the greater heat of ſummer ripens their flowers and ſeeds; and 
even the greateſt, as we have ſhewn, is not enough to deſtroy 
them, unleſs the negligence of the huſbandman join with it. 
A gentle warmth puts the ſap of plants in motion; and tlie 
greateſt power of it within moderation, unites and cements 
their beſt juices for the formation of their moſt uſeful products: 
but when we come to a degree conſiderably: greater than this, it 
operates in a way directly contrary to what we have named, 
ſeparating and diſperſing their beſt particles, inſtead of bring- 
ing and uniting them together. It is therefore a plant puſhes 
out its flowers, and ripens its fruit or ſeed in this moderate de- 
gree of heat, but in the extream it fades and decays. g 
| Many a crop that might have produced very well is loſt, or 
comes to little, for want of the farmer's proper aſſiſtance. 
Different ſoils and different ſituations make plants bear heat 
differently, fome better, others worſe; : as alſo their ſeveral 
kinds. We have told-the huſbandman what ſpecies ſuit what 
ſoils and expoſures beſt, having always kept this article of heat 
in mind; and with proper regulation there is ſcarce any ſuch 
thing as a crop's utterly failing this account. When we con- 
ſider how much hotter ſome countries are than ours, this will 
appear leſs ſtrange ; for there are plants which live in the hot- 
teſt of them. | 5 8 | ; 
Experiment ſhews, that plants will endure without prejudice 
a greater degree of heat, than that of water made as hot as that 
a perſon can but juſt endure to hold his hand in it without ſtir- 
ring it about. This Dr. Hales proved: he has therefore fixed 
upon a larger degree 'of heat than this for the utmoſt- which 
plants will bear, and aſcertains it at that heat of water upon 
which melted bees-wax begins to harden. AA 
This is an experiment happily choſen, ſince bees-wax being 
a vegetable juice, ſuch. a degree of heat as would abſolutel 
diſſolve that, muſt be the utmoſt point plants can bear. This 
explains to the farmer how much his own negle& is to be 
blamed at many times, when he gives up his crop as ſpoiled 
by heat: this is a degree to which plants never will be natu- 
rally expoſed with us: therefore he may for his ſatisfaction 
eſtabliſh this maxim; that if he conduct himſelf properly in the 
ſowing and management of any crop, it will never be loſt by 
means of heat. FCC 
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. : | If a yeather-glaſs of the common make be divided into a 
hundred parts from the degree of cold at freezing, to this de- 
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. gree of heat determined by the melted wax, it will give all the, 


Fee of heat to which plants will ever have any reference. 
Few houſes are without a weather -glaſs, and the farmers never 
f ſhoulg. The kind made for this: purpoſe is that called a ther- 
mometer, and the huſbandman will do well to have one with 
this diviſion, Which will come as cheap as any other. This 
will ſhew him at all times what is the degree of heat in the 
air, much better than what he feels at random by his body; 
and according to this he will know in what degree of health, 
or in what danger his crops are from this article. In a ſpace 
thus divided, ſixty-four degrees is about the heat of the blood in 
animals. f Experiments have ſhewn, that the heat of the exter- 
nal part of the body is that off about fifty-four of theſe de- 
grees: the heat of milk as it comes from the cow is fifty - five 
degrees; which, is about the ſame that ſerves for the hatching of 
| 5823.5 and that of new made urine is about fifty-eigngnt. 
heſe degrees of heat being known, with rs to the parts 


and bodies of animals in health, give us a mark by which to 


EkEnow their ſickneſa; and the compariſon of what degree of 
heat our ſummers commonly afford, with what plants will bear, 
Which is perfectly known by this method, will farther confirm 
to the farmer what we have aſſerted already, that when his 


crops fail, as is ſuppoſed by heat, it is not by the abſolute ef- 


fect of that, but by his miſmanagement joined with it. The 
common degree of temperate weather in this diviſion is about 
eighteen degrees; and the great heats of ſummer will raiſe it to 
eighty- eight. This is a vaſt advance; it is four and twenty 


degrees hotter than the blood of animals naturally ſhould be : but 


even this, tho? without care it will make cattle faint, and expoſe 
them to diſorders; yet is no leſs: than twelve degrees below the 
extreme heat that plants will: bear without prejudice, if pro- 
A Ä ꝛ˙Ü n ‚ MA. a 
There are countries in which. the plants all ehdure this de- 
2 groe of heat, and more, many months, for ſeveral hours each 
day; but what is ſeen in them verifies what we have told the 
huſbandman. They hang their leaves and fade, and would be 


great dews of the nights in thoſe places. Nature has for this 


form, that they have no leaves; theſe: being the part that ſuf- 
fers moſt readily by the violence of the heat. e 
Thaugh we have named the height of eighty-eight degrees, 
as what the weather ſometimes arrives at in our ſummer, the 
| farmer 


killed by it, but that they are ſupported and refreſhed by the 
reaſon made many of the plants of thoſe hot regions of-fuch a a 
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farmer is not to imagine that every ſummer is ſo hot; much 


leſs that every plant muſt of neceſſity be expoſed to ſuch a de- 


gree. The common heat of a fummer day in the hotter 
months, and im the middle of the day, is about fifty degrees. 
There is a great deal of difference between this and the heat 
marked at eighty-eight, which yet is twelve within what plants 
may bear. y this is a degree of heat to which his cattle aze 
not expoſed, tho? a great many parts of his crop are. At thoſe 
times when the heat is at fifty degrees in the ſun, which is to 
be called a ſummer noon-tide heat, it is but thirty-eight degrees 
in the ſhade. The farmer ſhould carefully obſerve this article, 
that he may ſee what a vaſt deal is in his choice by a. proper 
management. Tis true that the great heats of ſummer ſubj 
his cattle to many diſorders ; but he ſees here, that it is in his 
power to. moderate that heat twelve degrees in fifty by a proper 
Motion encreaſes heat to a eee ee therefore let him 
take care, that when the days are h his cattle are kept the 

moſt quiet. In the ſame: manner, as the middle of the 

is the — part of it, let them be kept particularly ſtill du# 
ring that time, Theſe are rules founded on plain reaſon; and 
daily experience, yet plain and obvious they are not ſufficiently 
regarded. Fhe huſbandman. may, by an irregular' proczed- 
ing, heat his cattle as much in May 
ſon would do in July: and on the other hand, by proper 
hours of reſt, and due ſhelter, he may in the effect reduce the 
moſt extreme ſultry weather to the condition of temperate. 
With reſpect of plants, an obſervation of the degree of 
heat, and of their general condition and progreis, will: few 
 _ the truth of what was before aſſerted, reſpecting the effect of a 
moderate heat for promoting their growth, and the effect of a 
greater degree of it in ripening their ſeeds. At a medium the 
heat is in April, at about fifteen degrees. This with: the-af- 
ſiſtance of the rains at that ſeaſon, ſets the plants to ſhooting. 
In May and the beginning of June it advances from that to 
twenty, twenty-five and thirty degrees; and in this time they 
grow moſt, and ſtrengthen themſelves beſt. After this come 
the more extreme heats, and the ſeed ripens. The degrees of 


heat between twenty and thirty, are moſt ſuited to the growth 
Ob plants. The common heat of the beginning of ſpring, and 

the decline of autumn, may be reckoned between ten degrees 
and eighteen; and the winter heat within ten degrees of the 
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0 drought, its nature and effetts. 3 
SIT HEN the ſummer months beſide being extremely hot are 
I alſo dry, the farmer's crop ſuffers greatly, unleſs well 
aſſiſted by art. In the hotteſt countries there are the largeſt 
dews; and in our hotteſt ſeaſons the greateſt quantity of moi- 
ſture is exhal'd from the earth, and ſerves to refreſh the herbs 
again in its fall; but it is not enough. Nature intended them 
the aſſiſtance of rains, and when theſe. are with⸗held, the huf- 
bandman muſt ſupply the defect by his induſtry. The pro- 
ducts; of open field land are moſt expoſed to drought, and corn 
more than paſturage; yet none are exempt. In ſeaſons ſlightly 
draughty the open field corn ſuffers, and the farmer reaps a 
poor harveſt; and in the extream there is little grass. 
The ſtock ſuffers by means of the ſcarcity of food; and 
there is want of water at the ſame time. Theſe, added to 
the diſorder of their bodies from the heat itſelf, are ſources. of 
many maladies; ſo that it is a very r ee, concern to the 
farmer to make the beſt proviſion againſt the damage that he 
can, and to do all he can to remedy it when it happen. 
The method is pointed out by nature: indeed the huſband- 
man's whole practice is ſo, if he would follow her ſteps. Let 
him ride about the country in the extreams of a droughty 
ſeaſon, and obſerve the effects of it on lands that lie differently. 
It is in open fields the effect is worſt; and in others he will 
ſee the damage leſs as the encloſure is better. This may ſhew 
the proper guard againſt drought, is by keeping up fences, and 
Planting them well with trees. We before recommended this 
upon the conſideration of. its e, in wood: here is ano- 
ther and a very great one. The effect of the warm ſun upon 
plants of the ſame kind in open grounds, is ten times greater, 
than in ſuch a one as is well encloſed: we have ſhewn its heat 
is greater, but that is not all; droughty ſeaſons are attended 
with burning winds : theſe parch up the plants which the heat 
only faded; and againſt theſe three cauſes of miſchief no com- 
mon plant can well ſtand. 1. The heat evaporates the juices. 
2. There is no recruit from ſhowers, And, Zdly, The dry 
winds follow, to ſhrivel up what the ſun had faded. The leaves 
wither and droop, and they muſt fall off. We have ſhewn 
- whatare the uſes of leaves on plants; and it is plain the loſs of 
me mubbe deftrudtive; 2627 og „„ Liu 
Expoſure to drying winds compleats the deſtruction of plants z 
therefore the farmer is to guard againſt that. The elements 
will not- obey his pleaſure, but he may defend his crop _ 
Winds. 


| winds, Tue ſun will dart its rays in ſpite of all bie anden 


and there is no art by which be can make the.clouds drop their 
treaſures of water: to theſe therefore he muſt ſubmit; but the 


miſchief of theſe is ineffectual without the winds that follow: 


and he can guard his crop againſt them. Let him thicken his 
hedges at the bottom, and plant trees in abundance, that will 
grow to a height, and almoſt meet by their branches all the 


way up. This will be a defence againſt the winds, and in ſome 


meaſure againſt the ſun. The thickneſs. at the lower part will 
break the. force of the former, and the large ſhade ſpread over 


the field for a great part of the day, will defend the growth - 


againſt the latter. The plants thus ſheltered will enjoy a ſtate 


of the air by many degrees cooler, than if the ſun had its full 


effect; the trees will, by the great quantity of wgtery matter 
they perſpire, render the air leſs ſcorching. n 
The profit of wood will recommend this method, for it is 


very conſiderable: on all accounts we adviſe the farmer to fall 


into the practice, but {ill within the guidance of moderation z 
though we adviſe him to thicken his hedges about thoſe places, 
where from the ſituation drought is like to be moſt deftruQiveg 
ret we mean this ſhould be done in a prudent manner. The 
5 the field the loftier ſhould be the trees. For ſmall en- 


cloſures a well grown white thorn hedge, is a ſufficient de- 


fence : in thoſe of a larger extent the pollard hedge will be 
moſt proper ; and for the largeſt, tall elms, which are to be 
indulged .in ſpreading out their ſide branches, provided they do 
not over-hang the ground, _ ed „ 
Me adviſe the farmer to imitate the practice of the gardener 
in cutting of thoſe trees, which he means ſhould grow fan 


faſhion. Let him cut off the boughs of elms that grow to- 


ward one or the other field, and encourage ſuch as run parallel 
with the courſe of the hedge. The ſide boughs will thicken, 

and be a better ſhelter, and the growth will ſuffer nothing from 
their overſhadowing or drippings. There muſt be always a 


leading ſhoot left for the top, to carry up each tree in height, 


| while it is ſpreading breadthwiſe ; and then with all the advan- 

tage there will be a great deal of beauty. This is not to be 
Fonſidered by the huſbandman, at the expence of convenience, 

but when it falls in with that, *tis worth regard. ö 

DOSE 1700 3: CiH AP. III. 8 

3 Of 'the care of the fields in the management of ſhelter, _ 
HE huſbandman will ſee we have . contrived for him an 


from drought ; but he will obſerve, theſe hedges muſt be cut, 
"2 5 ; : and 


eaſy 5 and effectual remed againſt the principal danger 
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and whoſe trees loppd at times; and it will be natural W alk, 
| whiſt is then ts be the defence of the etop ? The improvements 
| Inersduced of late years ints huſbandry, give à great advan- 

Tue in the variety of creps; and he we Ind ths that change in 

more ſervicedble- chan the preſent. 

Ro plants will eridure drought much better than'others ; 
and theſ©he' muſt eontrive to have upon his fands at the Hime 
when he is to eur his fences. This will not be difficult, be- 
caſe the cutting is in his own choice; he may not only do it 
2 he pleaſes, but he m Dk know a year or two beſots hand, 
nnd provide accortingly 

wy refiſt drought ; ny the 7 is okvious, becauſe drough 5 

: :herbs only in proportion to their want of Nawe A- 
* «4 and theſe reſources are always greater the deeper they 
are ought. | 

Her the hufbandinan proportion the growth to the e 
of the ſhelter. He wilt know at what time it will be bare, at 
what time it will have'grown to a moderate defence; and when 
ie well; be in its full perfection: therefore let him, againſt fach 
| as the ſhelter will be moſt perfect, fow thoſe crops that 

root the moſt flightly; for they will leaſt bear drought. *Fhe 

huſbandman's diſcretion will carry hint oft to ſow, for the' time 
of middle growth of his ferices and trees, ſuch crops as require 
a moderate ſhelter, but will not very eaflly be parched up : but 
the great conſideration is with relpeCt to the years in whi ch the | 
fences will be bare. 

Of all plants, ſaintfoin is the deepeſt rooter : therefote: Jet 
the huſbandman provide a crop of this againſt the cutting of 
his trees. Let him ſow it early; and as it will enjoy the be- 
neſit of the thick ſhelter while young, it will thrive ſo welas 
dd eſtabliſh itſelf in the ground before the lopping. It may 

then he left to nature: it will ſtand che expofure; and as it is a 

 erop tliat laſts ſeveral years, it may conveniently, be continued 
upory the ground while the fences are growing up, and the trees 
recovering their branches. When they are grown ſo as to af- 
ford a good ſhelter again, the faintfoin may be broke up, and 
che ground will be in excellent condition for another crop. 

We have mentioned ſaintfoin, but the farmer is not tied 
down to this only plant, he may take his choice among all the 
deep rooters. Dry and barren lands ſuffer the moſt from 
drought: therefore this care ſhould be moſt taken with reſpect 
to them: the fences ſhould” be planted thick, and the trees at 
{mall ' diſtances : we have before given the farmer his choice of 
\ ſeveral that very happily ſuit ſuch» ſoils, In many parts of 
the e ſince incloſures have become more — 3 

that 


deeper Eine root the bertel 5 
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that were worth little while open, 3 Rn eat value by 
this article. Fhe crops on theſe — 7 = Fab god bear 
rching winds, and therefore they moſt eu y of all the 
fed. and ben e fit of ſhelter; * this effect an them is Tl 
igt A rome the practice uniyerſally. "bi 
HA P. Was TOs. | 
of ſb ting the crop, fo the foul, to prevent Abs effetts Us ah 


HERE are certain. ſoils more ſubje& to have the ꝙ 
damaged by drought than others ; and there are 
tain ſpecies which ſhew the effact of thoſe parching wi 
that attend this aceident more than the reſt; and that ate leg 
able to bear it: theſe eonſiderations may be of ſervice ta the 
huſtz andman, for providing againſt the effects of chis tempera» 
/ 80 andy elements; ond. ſerve 28 a kind: of nnn 

8. Pr 64) 

We ſuppoſe the- armer ſituated, in ſome ſpot where chern ae 
che common accidents and common advantages attending his 
profeſſion. ; but from thence we hall nam carry his obſervs- 
tion to thoſe places where a great deal of the lan lies low, and 
in the way of damp and of overflawing. The ſoil in theſe 
places 1s , a rich deep mould; and where they have the 
advantage of any tolerable plantations! about- them, they are 
from their low ſituation well ſheltered. In many places ditches 
are made to ſerve.by. way of fence, But this is an ill practice 
on fuch, lands, for they are expoſed to all the damage of parch- 
ing winds. It is leſs than on dry barren ſoils ; 1 but ſtill it is 
W 1 0 Theſe: Kay's 2 we exclude on the 


wa N 


there are 1 Ks Gt Pea the e 1 70 fens.; * if theſe: 
be examined i in the 7285 of drought, e be found loaded 
with the largeſt and richeſt crops. 

Hence a rule of practice is very: * to. .be. dedyred;? lk 
the farmer have ſuch land divided by ditches, and it bears, poor- 
ly, while he ſees that of his neighbours. Produce. well ; let him 
plant the ſides of his ditches with, willows- at moderate. dif> 
tances, and. as they have naturally a Hhaked trunk; let him ſet 
oſiers between them. The method we have delivered before, 
and the effect. will. be very great. The tall rs oe of. the? wil: 

lows, will caſt a proportioned, ſhade, an oſiers, which are 
full of; leaves down to the bottom, wi =m_ off the winds. 
Only particular, crops will thrive. where the. lands lie very lowy, 
- Ws 18 e da ae en tees 3 at 1 nen ans 
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yh ACCIDENTS. Doe RY, 
but all theſe will receive vaſt benefit in dry years from this 
fence, - N os 3. -n R 9 n 
Me have adviſed the raiſing ſaintfoin on ground, that is to be 
left'exp6ſed by the cutting of the hedges, and lopping of the 
trees; and we ſhall add, that on this occaſion it is the farmer's 
buſineſs to ſow his crops removed from thoſe higher and more 
expoſed fields, upon the loweft grounds he has ; and- thoſe 
which are beſt ſheltered. The ſaintfoin on the expoſed ground 
will ſo cover the ſurface with its branches, that if a hot and 
droughty ſummer follow, it will be much leſs affected by it; 
and the herb receiving its nouriſhment from a great depth, will 
flouriſh, becauſe the ſun will not have power to affect it, when 
the ſuperficial part is thus ſheltered ; while the high grounds 
thus ſtand out a year of drought in their moſt defenceleſs ſtate, 
with a good crop upon them ; the lower lands will, according 
to their nature, yield the beſt crops of all. On the contrary, 
if an unexpected wet ſeaſon happen, the crop on the high 
grounds will be the ſtronger and finer for it; and thoſe on the 
lower grounds muſt be aſſiſted, as we ſhall'ſhew when we come 
3 e , es on x 
Of the effeft of drought on trees, and the way to defend them 
= 26 Fry Sw Feather 
FRE ES are affected greatly by drought; but it is only | 
while they are young: they are at that time deſtroyed by it 

more eaſily than plants of the herbaceous kind ; but when th 
are eſtabliſhed in the ground, they remain unhurt by its utmoſt 

violence. In this experience confirms the effect of drought, 
upon deep and ſhallow rooted products. The principal power 
of this accident is on the ſurface of the ground; and when the 
root of any thing pierces to a proper depth, the whole remains 

unhurt by all that happens above. 8 

Me have recommended planting of trees in waſte grounds 
and in hedges, and we ſhall here obviate the great diſcourage- 
ment attending that practice, which is the frequent failing of 
the plantation from drought. | 
Me have mention'd accidentsof wind andthe like, with the way 
of guarding againſt them: theſe deſtroy many trees, but drought 
more than all : and this eſpecially where the plantation is made 
on an expoſed barren piece of ground. Theſe are places where 
trees would be moſt defirable, but from the frequent failure of 
them farmers have entertained a notion they will not grow 
there. That nature can raiſe and ſupport them in ſuch places 
is evident, becauſe we ſee them wild and of fine ſtature, though 
| I wt 
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it is ſo difficult to make them thrive when a plantation is intended 
on ſuch groungn 7 . | 

Let the huſbandman imitate nature. Let him ſow the trees, 
aud not plant them. And as we have told him what is the 
reat cauſe of their failing, let him guard properly againſt it. 
he practice of laying ſtones or rubbiſh about the roots of new 
planted trees, is very good, and may be alfo uſed for thoſe raiſed 
from the fruit; but we have preſcribed a method for the ſecu- 
ring ſmaller crops from drought, which may be transferred to 
theſe with advantage. It is eaſy to ſow ſomething for ſhelter at 
the ſame time with the tree, and they will riſe together. | 
Every ſhrub for ſhelter will not thrive upon barren grounds, 
but there are enough that will. A poor ground in an expoſed 
field is the proper ſoil for furze. This will grow from ſeed in 
theſe places, and nothing can be more proper for the ſervice. 
When the huſbandman fets about a plantation on this kind of 
ground, let him, at a diſtance round every ſpot where he in- 
tends a tree ſhall ſtand, ſow a good quantity of furze ſeed in a 
circular trench. This will defend the young ſhoot of the tree 
from winds, and alſo from cattle. By this contrivance the 
ſhoot will riſe proſperouſly, and when it is out of danger the 
furze may be cut up for uſe. Thus will a fair plantation be 
raiſed ; and it will ſucceed in the ſame way as thoſe which are 
eftabliſhed in like places naturally. They have riſen from ſcat- 


tered ſeeds or fruits, and have ſtood their chance, and throve 
even without thoſe advantages. EEK 2 


. Tf, after the furze is removed, the trees appear not to thrive 
well, from the heat and dryneſs of the ſeaſon, and from the 
expoſure, let the farmer order a. bank of earth a foot and a 
half high, and a yard broad, to be raiſed round the bottom of 
every one of them, and they will immediately revive ; this 
preſſes and ſtrengthens the earth about their roots; and it gives 
them, in ſome degree, the advantage of deep rooting, which 

is the greateſt of all defences againſt drought t. 


| "CH AF. VL 
Of preſerving water for cattle in ſeaſons bf drought. 
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except in one place, which is to be left free for the cattle 3 or | 
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ways be a due depth for receiving the water. The mud thrown 


. . 8 


and a covered ſurface are the two great articles for preſerving 
lets 


and careful people employed, the remedy is abfolute, for a bot- 


on evaporation. The ſun dries up ponds very much; and the 
winds, more. In their pits in France, where they evaporate 
ſea water for making bay ſalt, they find one day's ſun, with a 
briſk wind, takes off more of the water, than three days of 
the ſame bright ſun in a calm. ; | 


The fame precaution that defends the water from one of 


theſe, preſerves it from the other; this is the ſheltering: it at 
the edges. Let the farmer keep in mind the old fallow, which 
he ſees over the pond that retains water, while others are dry 
Let him plant all about his new made or new bottomed: 


if it be in common to two fields, which is a very good. prac - 
tice, let him make two fuch openings. Let all the, reſt, be 
ſheltered with any of the trees that will thrive in a wet ſoil; 

1 | none 
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grow, 
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clay, of ei 


of ſtones, will anſwer the purpoſe. 


HAP. VII. 


| Of 2 btaining ſupplies of water toben the common ponds are dry. 


x 


muſt be-had ſomewhere, or all will be loſt. 
is more terrible when in the extream, than hunger. 


- * * 


* a 


they lie near the ſurface : they always 


We have mentioned, the taking advantage of fprings when 
| ce: they may be had at greater 
depths; and this is the proper reſource. Wells muſt be dug in 
fit places, when all other ſupplies of water fail. It is often a 
diſcouraging thought, to conſider to what depths it may be need- 
ful to dig for water: but there is abſolute neceſſity of the wa- 
ter, and a certainty of the ſupply: for water may be had any 
where, if the expence of digging be not ſpar d. There every 
where run courſes of wet at different depths, uſually near the 
ſurface, wherever wy lie they muſt be found on theſe occa- 


ſions, or all will be loſt. . 


When the well is deep, and the ſupply that is required from 
it is great, there muſt be proper contrivances, for getting it up. 
Men may be employed to draw it from ſmall depths, -and in 

eoderate quantity; bu. where mors labour Þ require an. as 

may 


asel, I. A a 


333 
none is better than the fallow, for it grows quick, and its leaves 
do not give an ill taſte to the water. The boughs, as they 
row, Fould be made to ſtretch, and meet from the two ſides, 
over the deepeſt part of the pond. The fun will thus be kept 
off, and the wind will have no power. The water will be kept 
in, and will be clearer than when it is diſturbed by every blaſt. 
f there be any where, in the adjoining ground, a ſpring, 
that ſhould, always be brought in, and a good conveyance made 
for the waſte water; the conſequence will be, that there will 
be a conſtancy. of freſh water, and yet the ground will be kept 
dry. The frequent rains with us make people neglect the care 
of + theſe reſervoirs of water too much; but in other countries 
they are extreamly nice about it, and if we took their exam=- 
ple, many of the diſagreeable conſequences of drought would 
be prevented. When the farmer makes a new pond,. or new 
clays the hottom of an old one, let him be careful to do the 
k well: for if there be the leaſt defect, nothing will do but 
new dieß over the whole. For a new pond, one coat of 
eight inches well ram'd, and another of ſix inches, 
covered with rough ſtones, is the beſt method. For the new 
bottoming an old pond, a fingle coat of clay, and the covering 


A® common ponds will he exhauſted in a ſeaſon of drought ; 
21 and the better will ſometimes fail; it is needful to conſi- 
der farther what may be done in ſuch yoga for:a ſupply 

hirſt to cattle 
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muy bs uſed; or where there is need, affiftances may be em - 
d from the principles of mechanicks. The wheel in 
which a beaſt walks ke raiſe water from à deep well, is a very 
geed conttivance \ f double wheel, with copgs, is another me- 
tc; it makes the draught eaſier than in the common way. 
The dauble Wheel, with a long line to the hand, is alfo ano- 
ther ittipfovernent, becauſe the weight riſes eaſier. 
-- Where chere is à large Rock to be watered, the common 
mall Buckets àre not to Be uſed ; in proportion as larger are 
regulred, and the weight to be drawn up is encreaſed, the more 
Feedfül it is to be careful of the force and aſſiſtances in _draw- 
ing. K good way of drawing great quantities up with expedi- 
tien, is t place a large wheel at the end of the windlas, four 
tires the diameter of the windlas. A thick rope is to be faſten- 
Ade the bueket; and a ſmaller of due length to be wound round 
this gteat wheel. The length is to be ſuch, that when the bucket 
36 in the water, the ſmall rope is all wound upon the great 
Wheel, and the bucket being filled, a ſervant is to take the end 
of this ſmall rope and go forward, till, as that unwinds, the 
bucket'is drawn to the top. A ſingle man will thus be able to 
draw up a bucket of twenty or five and twenty gallons, with 
great expedition, and little labour. : . 
Theſe large buckets may be made ſo that they ſhall fill 
without turning ſideways. A large hole is to be made for this 
* in the middle of the bottom of the pail, and a cover is 
to be fitted to it in the manner of the ſucker of a pump. As 
ſoon as the bottom of the pail reaches the water, the hole will 
open and the bucket will preſently fill; then, as ſoon as it is 
drawn out of che water, the cover ſtops the hole and it comes 
up ſecurely. This prevents the ſinking of the bucket, and a 
eat deal of trouble. Any wheelwright will be able to make 
fuch a wheel, and it will be a good method to form it with 
teeth, and with a ledge of wood ſo falling upon it, that as the 
| 70 in the drawing, nothing ſtops the pail; 


fervant' moves forwa 
but as ſoon as it is High enough, the ledge of wood' bearing 
1 the teeth; ſtops it. The ftrufture of a common jack 
Wheel will explain this eafy piece of workmanſhipß. 
The way to be moſt expeditious in raiſing quantities by this 
method, is to have a receiver for a great deal of water placed 
2 near the well, and a trough long enough to reach from 
the ledge of the well to it. This trough is to be placed under 
the bucket, and it will be eaſy by faftening a cord to the cover 
of the hole within the bucket, to _ up when the trough js 
ſet under; thus the backet will both fill and empty ichen 


4 


turning down. Where ſuch contrivance is wanting, let the 


4 


huſbandman ſee if there be no + place in the higher ground 
where the water is detained. Ponds on the tops of Hills are 


not uncommon, and here there 13: water above, it is eaſily _ 


brought down to be of ſervice. His care ſhould: be to keep 


the pond at the top well ſheltered and well bottomed, that all 
that comes to it may be preſerved in it, and then pipes ate/to 


be laid from this to the place where water will be' moſt 
needed. One ſhould: be always carried to the houſe,” and àno- 
ther to a place Where the cattle may be conveniently watered. 
Thus will a ſupply be often preſerved, when all others, "except 
deep ſprings, fall; and in this way there is nothing, of the 
trouble of drawing up and emptying, as in the others. 
It is frequent that ſprings riſe on the tops of hills: theſe will 
fill ſuch ponds, and afferd a laſting reſoufce: but without theſe 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch a ſupply is very common. I ſhall refer 
the reader about London to one familiar inſtance. On the 
right hand ſide of the road to Harrow, about a mile from Pad- 
dington, is a very conſiderable farm occupied by Mr. Godfrey. 
It is near the top of the hill. After a'few more paces you ar- 


rive at the top, which is a flat of no great extent: there is a 


little finking in this ground toward the middle of the flat, and 
in that place is a large round and deep pit. This is always 
well ſupplied with water; and from this Mr. Godfrey has pipes 

laid; Which go to his houſe, and afford a continual quantity 
for all needful uſes. At firſt ſight a perſon might imagine 


there was a ſpring in this place; but I have examin'd and found 


it otherwiſe. The ſoil is all àa hard firm clay: by this means 
the pond is well fenced to keep water, and its depth to the ſur- 
face ſhelters it very well from the wind. It receives the wa- 

ter no other way than from the rains that fall upon the flat, at 
the top of the hill: but the ſoil there being all the way Clays 


» 


it takes almoſt all that falls on the ſurface! Very little is ab- 


ſorbed by the thin coat of mould which covers the clay, and 


the reſt ſinking toward the pond, is feceived into little covered 
drains, that diſcharge themſelves into it. 
Nature has, in many caſes, given the ſame opportunities of 
ſupplying a farm; it were well if others had made the ſame 
advantage of them. It may often be neceſſary to bring water 
up from a lower place, when the cattle cannot of themſelves 
get at it. In this caſe recoufſe is to be had again to mecha- 
nicks." There are various ways of g ting water from below, 
ſome ſuited to larger and others to ſmaller purpoſes, the moſt 


convenient will be the Perſian wheel. This is conſtructed at 


a moderate expence; 'and will laſt a long time: and the quantity 
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8 be raiſe is ſufficient for all poſſible purpols in the ſervice of 


e 1 farm. 


* n . 
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CHAP. vim. Armada 30g 
of ths f ens 0 notices of drought 2 be 2 by the farmer, 


A* a continuance of dry weather is the ſource of this-texri- 
ble calamity to the huſbandman, it will be of uſe to him 
to make a rational gueſs, whether the dry weather that at any 
time alarms him is or is not likely to continue. W̃e ſmile at 
the common prognoſticks of weatfer; and acknowledge thoſe 
Which are better founded are uncertain: we could therefore 
have gladly dropped the entering upon the ſubject, but that we | 
hink-it may be of real ſervice. to our readers; therefore we 
ſhall lay down ſuch. obſervations, as are moſt likely to. inforin 
the huſbandman what he is to expect; cautioning him never 


to have recourſe to them but in continued dry ſeaſons, and:then 


to Judge of them as we deliver them, not as certain, but in 
ſome degree probable ; accepting them as the beſt guides he 
can obtain, and therefore conſulting them for want of ſuch as 
would be leſs dubious. 

Birds, beaſts and fiſhes. are warned of changes i in athes air, by 
notices that either do not reach us,, or what we do not regard; 
We ſee in the weather glaſſes alſo the great effect of changes 
in the air; and we perceive it in many other natural inſtances, 


"Theſe ſhew that changes of this kind affect both ſolid and fluid 


ſubſtances; and therefore that we may ſeek for them, and ob- 
ſerve the marks of them, as notices of ſucceeding changes or 


c * of weather in almoſt 127 object that is before 


In things inanimate we can on F perceive them by exa- 
FRETS By A board will ſwell againſt rain; but if we do not 


obſerye_and examine it we ſhall not ſee it: in living creatures 


their actions ſhew what they feel; their bodies are affected by 


the changes of the air, and they are guided by inſtinct, more 


certain than reaſon : therefore we may obſerve their actions as 
prognoſticks of what will happen. 


Theſe creatures are the moſt ſenſible of. changes in the air, 


| becauſe” they live expoſed to it, and can feel no changes but 
What are natural: mankind who live in houſes alter the tem- 
perature of the air by fires, and are by that means made inca- 


pable to judge of its real variations. The change from the air 
of a room with a fire, to that of a field or garden, is ſo great, 
that it quite drowns the ſmall variations which may have hap- 
pened in that free element, For theſe reaſons other creatures 


are more ſenſible of theſe changes than we; and as they have 


motion 
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motion and voice, We are to watch both for the finding out 
,,, EARS, N — 21 INS 


their nicer _— e 
In danger of drow enter, 
hood let him obſerve” their courſe. This bird delights in a 


lufty flight, and will indulge "itſelf in it, when opportunities of 
ſatisfying its Tavenous appetite do not call it lower. When the 


heron Alles high in the middle of the day, it is a ſign the dry 
weather will continue. The food of this rapacious bird is 
principally ſmall animals that haunt about the waters. Fiſh 
are its delight when it can catch them; but they are too ſwift 
in their motions for its general ſupply : frogs, black ſnails, and 


other ſuch creatures, are its common, prey. The dews'of the 


night call out theſe early in the morning, and this is the he- 
ron's time of preying. When the earth grows dry, and the 
ſun hot, they retire into their hiding places, and the bird in- 
dulges himſelf in his airy flights. This is his cuſtom in dry 
weather: but if there be a change for rain, theſe inſects feel 
it, and they crawl out of their — by day. The heron feels 
it alſo, and inſtin& guiding him, he deſcends in ſearch of them: 
his flights are low, and he is nay CO Upon this 
principle depends the ſign of drought from 


high; and it is one of the moſt certain that are to be gathered 
from the bird kind: but it is not on any one of theſe the far- 
mer is to build his opinion: things doubtful are no way ſo 


his ſtock, while they ſeem inactive and dull; while they riſe 
late to their food, and eat it careleſsly, it is a ſign the drought 

will continue. They feel the firſt approaches of rain ; and 
the farmer may know it will happen by their conduct. Af- 
ter a long ſeries of dry weather, ſheep will riſe an hour be- 
fore their time to feed: when rain is coming they and all the 
other cattle will feed heartily : their motions will be briſk, and 
the cows and the oxen will toſs up their heads and ſnuff the air 
with pleaſure, N pts | 5 


When the farmer has theſe notices of rain from the bird 


and beaſt kind, he may give up his fear of drought. Many 
more 2 7 be named, but theſe after a long drought are cer- 
tain. 10 theſe ſigns from the birds and beaſts we may add 
ſome from fiſh and inſects: they are not of equal certainty; but 
big will ſerve as a confirmation of the others. 

If the farmer has a pond with fiſh; let him look into it care- 


fully.” If his fiſh keep out of ſight the drought is likely to con- 
he Ge tinue x 


A a 3 


züght, if there be herons in the neighbour- 


the heron's flying 
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| tue; ifbthey come: up to the ſurface after, diſappearing many 
5 ys, he may imagine there will be rain. Fiſh, love Airs but 
asche a moiſt air and they feel it under water. 

.of the hepa J 2 * 


— — — — ae ion 


This is another though a leſs 
His high fligbt when rain: is coming. He has no chan 
wulile they keep in the deep water; but when they ri e in the 
|; | ſhallows he may ſurpriſe them. Eels keep all day under the 
[| |; mud in dry weather; hut they wit: put, up their heads on the 
1 approach of wet, and ſometimes crawl on the ſurface. Added 
tn inſtinct here may be the aſſiſtance of eyeſight. The ſportſ- 
men know from what a height hawks. will fee: the heron bas 
eyes of the ſame piercing, kind; and the ſight of fiſh riſing to 
the ſurface, arid frogs, crawling out of their holes, may — 4 
this bird down, as well! as the guidance of inſtinct upon bis 
feelings. In long droughts worms penetrate deeper into the 
ground, for they muſt have moiſture :, their ſkins-dry. up when 
Expoſed. to a parching air. In theſe continuances of dry wea- 
ther they rarely come abroad: and while the farmer ſees no- 
thing of them or their caſts ups the earth, he has reaſon o 
feat it Mill continue ont 
Fagan remain obſervations on things inanimate on "SF 
andiin the Ties, When the wood-work,about his houſe 1 75 


e 


1 light r red d i in the wa at evening, it is a nk na rs 

| | continuance of dry weather; eſpecially if the eaſt be tree fr 

ut clouds at the ſame time. When only a few light looſę clouds 
Wy are ſeen. in the welt at ſun-riſe, and they ſoon. Alden it is a 

by token of the continuance of the dry. © u 45h 

The laſt thing to obſerve is the wind: the north ax 


are the fair weather winds | in England; the ſouth an dhe ve 
3 "nk 
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thoſe which bring rain. When the wind-ſgems ſettled in one 
of the dry quarters, or in changing goes only toward the g- 


ther, there is the probability that He is to expect a ſeaſon of 


drought. * „„ i 
f -There are leſſer obſervations to be made for the foreſeeing 
ſudden ſhowers and days of clear weather in the common 
changeable courſe of things: theſe we ſhall treat of under the 


: — * e 6 a 
much more importance than thoſe ſudden varistonss. 
g 1 F * f "PTR : 6 BY : - 7 
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article of rain; but in this place we are conſidering a thing of 


ou . 
era 
I * * 1 4. 


* 


heat was the laſt named; and, moiſture is to be treatedoof in 
| this place. Both are needfu] to the growth of plants; they are 
indeed the two great requiſites to that purpoſe: but both may 
be deſtructive to the crop and ſtock of the farmer. The. beit 
things, when improperly conducted may be the worſt; and it id 
in nende 0 evident as in theſe articles. All lands receive: da3 
mage by exceſſive rains; but thoſe moſt which lie loweſt. 
F oak theſe it is neceſſary to remove them, or they become poads 
or g. . 5 4 eva fol ated + ant Hy ACT 


„ 81 71 WF in 844.59 eie e | 
Every piece of. ground has ſome deſcent; the farmer's bu- 


ſineſs is to find that; to cut channels for the reception of the 
abundant water, and to lead them according to that deſcent to 


pag hour that comes; and it will be of | importance to form 


threatning preſages of rain, defer. them ſome days. As it 8 


WI. ae talking of the extreams of thoſe things, which am 
in themſelves, when moderate; of the utmoſt advantages 
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eredulous people, which have too long impoſed upon the inju- 


. 


"APY. 


2 5 | | ECTS. 
f the ſigns and notices of rain to be obſerved by the farmer. 


„ Yr E oppoſites to all thoſe things we have nam'd as ſigns 
aof drought are notices of rain: when the heron flies low; 
when the cattle riſe early to their eating; when fiſh fwim on 
the ſurface of the water, and worms crawl frequently out of 


the 2 when wood ſwells, and marble is wet; when the 


ſun looks big at riſing, and the moon and the ſtars appear dull; 
when looſe clouds fleet about the weſt in a morning, and do 
not diſperſe as the ſun advances againſt them; and when the 
wind is ſouth or weſt, and changes = from one to the other 


of thoſe quarters, rain is to be expected. 


Birds feel the approach of rain with pleaſure; a'moift air 
ſeems beſt ſuited to their nature, and particularly to the water- 
fowl. It alſo brings out of their lurking-holes the myriads of 
inſects which are their food. If geeſe and ducks prune them- 
ſelves, ſeem more than ordinary chearful and lively; and the 
crows in their hoarſe voice caw from the tops of the trees, he 
is to underſtand it as their rejoicing at a damp air, and the ap- 
Proach of rains: theſe laſt are extremely ſagacious. When they 


Hy about toſſing up their beaks, and are very noiſy, the rain is 


coming: and when they ſtalk by the ſides of brooks and ditches, 


ũt is near at hanlc. 


: When ſwallows fly low it is a well known ſignal of rain, 
and is founded on the plaineſt reaſon. The food of theſe birds 
is little flying inſets, and all theſe unable to bear up againſt 
the weight of the air when loaded with damp, fly low. The 
crying of peacocks is another known fign of rain: it is that 
bird's note of joy. His voice is hoarſer than the crows ; but it 
is a ſign of his ſatisfaction. | | „ 


Sheep ſhew the firſt ſigns of the approach of rain ; it makes 


| them ſprightly: they leap about and play with one another. 


The als foretels it by his braying, which is alſo his note of ſa- 
tisfaction; and the cows and oxen by tofling up their heads and 
er oo”. r on Ia ee het 
Theſe are the ſigns of rain gathering in the air; but when 
it is juſt at hand cattle give other kinds of notice, They flock 


to the hedges, and ſeek ſhelter under trees. ok 
Inſects may be of uſe this way to the farmer; their tender 


| bodies give them notice of the changes in the air long before 


men perceive it. The bees keep within their hives, and the 
ants leave their buſy motians, and retire deeper into the 2 
| 5 8 ; | 7 f - ; Ws 7 7 ＋ ey 
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They carry witch them thoſe caſes in which the winged ſex are 
lying for ch 


eir change. Theſe common people call their eggs; 
WW TEC ene ITE 
From the animal kind we ſhall lead our farmer for pre. 
fages of wet to the wild weeds of the field, and to the com- 
mon products of his garden. The poet ſpeaks of the eloſing 
of the flowers of common marygold at evening: he calls it 
De marygold that goes to bed With the fun, > ' © © 
and this, and all the other flowers which have that quality, ſhut 
up in the ſame manner more or leſs when rain is coming. The 
flowers moſt newly opened, have this quality moſt ſenſibly. 


Dry weather opens them fully; and as wet is nearer or farther 


off, they draw together their leaves in à more cloſe or looſe 


manner. TM od ai e OE FRONT; Fare 
In the corn fields the farmer will meet with a little plant 
famous for many virtues, its name is pimpernell, he will know 
it by its ſmall bright red flowers: theſe open in dry weather, 
and ſhut up againſt rain. Wet may be foreknown a whole day 
before it falls by this flower. The heads of dandelion gene to 
ſeed are ſo many globes of down in fair weather; but againſt 
rain they contract. 3000 IE 

Let the farmer look into his clover field, and he will find 


** & 


another mark of rain which has been obſerved theſe two thou- 


fand years: clover, when rain is coming, ſtands more upright, 


and firm than at other times; the ſtalk is ſwelled and ſtiffer. 


This is true in the ſame manner with many other plants, but 


in none ſo diſtinctly. Wood ſwells with the wet, and the 


fofter kinds moſt. Doors will not ſhut ; for both the poſts and 


\ 


the boards ſwell ; window-ſhutters ſtick, and boxes are hard to | 


| ſhut or open: drawers ſtick in their caſes. 

From theſe things let him turn hid eyes up to the heavens. 
The ſun's looking red and large is a ſign of wet; and let him 
mind the clouds that accompany this appearance, for they will 
not only confirm that rain is falling, but in ſome meaſure ſhew 
the time when it will come. If clouds preſently after ſuch a 
riſing of the ſun gather in the ſky, and the air appears thick 
and watery, it will preſently rain ; and the hotter the weather, 
the ſooner the rain is to be expected. When at ſun-riſe, or 
foon after, there is a circle or part of a circle of a blueiſh or 
whitifh colour about the ſun, there may be expected rain ſome 
time within the day. A red ſun at riſing is a ſign of rain; and 
the ſame is to be added concerning its looking dull and white. 
The natural colour of the rifing ſun in a clear air is the ſame 
that it has at noon day, a deep fiery blue, which the eye can- 
not look upon a moment. When he is dim and faint, and 
* % | . 4 looks 
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looks white, it is owing to watery. vapou 


Tbe rainbow is not ſufficiently. underſtood, It 1 ps 
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Ik the moon have à large. circle of a whi it 


| her 2 at a diftance, it is another ſign of rain 00 when en; tht 9175 


look larger than uſual, and fainter, and e e Jak 
preſages wet the. next flay; this is confingd the fixed fla 


| forthe planets, though larger; never — at wn 


The gJouts give many prognoſtications of wet. When ot 


are ſmall ones ſcattered: about the walt in an due, rain is 


to de expected the following day. 


change: if. it appear after dry weather, it foretels A ou deal 
of zain ; but when we ſee one after a great deal of „% 
man expe! fair weather. A bright rainbow in the e: bis u- 


wal followed by a great deal of rain. 


is, from waters afford a regular and certain 1 feng 
of es facceeding ſcaſan.. When they. are thick in the morn- 
ing and preſently after diſperſe, they are tokens of fair wea- 


ther: but when they riſe to the neighbouring hills, 1 | 


in the. air, my uſually preſage rain, iner Oy iſtan 
f 20: oy AP! *REr* e 


Nerd - Of the ſeveral, f. gns. of ee „ 
T Gow of fair weather appro: are theſe. A dear 
ſey in a mornin — and a be ht ſun-riling in it, are the na- 
tural dokens of a good day; and when at evening he ſets. i in a 
Light and bright red ſky, and 1 beavy clouds, there i is 


Oe! entertain good hope of the next. When the moon 
bright and clear, and has no foggy circles round her 8 | 


is: 2 the greateſt promiſe is from her appe: ck [few 


days old. Let the farmer; whoſe harveſt ; 2. 
the new moon. If he ſee her horns ſharp, clear, and pike 


may reaſonably expect fair weather till her er fyll e ſtars give 
was ſame; A in the ſame manner. * When 1 fy 0 


and bright, and twinkle ſtrongly, there 18.2 dear: air, 3nd „it is 
like to continue. 1 MPA 
White, ſmall, and ſcattered clouds _ the north eaſt, a are 3 
token of ſeveral days fair weather. Look to the hills, and F 
cheix tops be clear, expect bright and ſerene days: even the ſtone 
and brigkework of buildings, in ſpme degree, gives the ſame 
notice. Theſe are ſeen more clear and diſtinct in the pure air, 
that brings in fair weather, than in fuch as 18 an of wr 52 
. and precedes rain. 5 
3 miſts, gathering early in N As over, waters; 
ang-ſoon, diſperſing, are ſigns: of * 255 days, FP: #1 a haps 
pen, and there 110 2 rainbow, let che tay 


er watch 4c ca) | 7 


if: he blue be a. Min er rag yellow bright, kia 
ſign of clear weather quickly following. {eaters ie 
.- When gnats ſwarm in an evening, and the glow-woret ctawvis 
abroad at night, good: weather-generally follows. Theſe ten 
der inſeQs . dread the rain, _ hide, rer when inſtinct 
| gives. notice of its coming +4 of ban 
The bee is a ſure director. Her little organs feel the ap 
proach of wet; and keep her priſoner in the hive, on limit her 
to ſhort excurſions when. it is near e therefore when ſhe: flies 
far, and returns late, good days are coming. When the kite 
and the ſwallow fly high. good weather is coming. They c 
ſee their prey — a greater diſtance in that clear air 3 and they 
love lofty. flights. When the {ea birds leave: the ſhares:ank 
when — _ boos body, gently, and cempoſedly fine days 
ex WOT F£\ Fer #63; d e 0 GR eg 
Wh hen roach and dace: leap: up out. of the water, and when 
the ſpider hangs its light webs in the air, fair weather is-cvm« 
ing: experience, more than any certain reaſon, eſtabliſhes this 
token from the fiſh. As to the inſect, it is plainly the direr - 
tion of inſtinct. Its tender and expoſed dody feels the change 
of air for dry weather; and inſtinct directs it on- that notice, 
to . e out its (threads, becauſe there- wel: be noching to hurt 
T6 lochen erf Shu 
| 'Laftly, we ſhall give the hated; agate which he % 
to regard more than any of the preceding, becauſe it anſwers 
doubly, as a promiſe of fair weather for the preſent, and a de- 
nunciation of rain ſoon after. This is that thick dark-ſky we 
ſometimes ſee for a continuance of time, without either ſun- 
ſhine or rain. Thig is a thing that frequently happens in Bug- 
land about the harveſt : and the greateſt regard ſhould be had 
to it: it is an unerring rule, that ſuch, a ſky is followed by 
ſome fair weather, and rains come. ſoon after, The farmer 
needs not be afraid of ſudden rain, when there is ſuch 2 ſky. 
'There will be E n of my rig which weil . t6 


4! 
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14 is 1 gerous ee eee 
man, whoſe — being at all times expoſed to the 
weather, are mare hardened: when it is violent, and the 
ſfones large, it will do him ſome damage ; I 
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againſt it. Theſe ſtorms in thoſe: countries are "lefs-frequen t 
than in ours, but ſharper 1155 ien 

The huſbandman i in theſe anne of hall is t6 whtch wiidifier 
they ſeem common; ſor in theſe there is little harm to Hr; 
or Whether they threaten to be very terrible: in the latter he 
ſhould be quick in driving under ſhelter, all ſuch parts of his 
$ock'as could be hurt; his lambs and other young creMures. 


: His crop muſt take its chance. 4.7.5, > D&O 


-> A362 have endeavoured: to make the: former acquainted; in in 
tome degree, with thoſe things wherewith he has any congern, 


we'ſhall add here a ſuccin& account of hail. off} K 


Rain is water raiſed in vapour by the ſun, and fall ing Again 


in drops. Theſe drops often paſs through a conſiderable depth: 
of air, before they reach the ground; and it ſometimes hap- 


pens that they are frozen by the way. A frozen drop of wa- 
ter can be no other than a ſmall roundiſh piece of ice; and 


hailſtones are ſuch. In particular caſes; hail-ſtones' have been 


of odd ſhapes, as long, or flat and thin, and ſtarlike, but theſe 
are uncommon. The long and flat ſeem only the effect of va- 
rious degrees of freezing; but the ſtarlike hail, is of another 
origin. That ſhape is the natural form of ſnow. Therefore, 
as the common hail conſiſts of drops of rain frozen in their 


paſſage through the air; this is compoſed of flakes of ſnow; 
frozen to the hardneſs of ice, in the ſame manner. Though 
theſe fall with leſs weight than the others, they are attended 


with more damage, eſpecially to the gardener; for when they 


are driven before a violent wind, their ſharp edges cut off the 
bloſſoms of fruit trees like fo many knives, * tert 

A good practice in gardens is, to ſtick pieces of Farms buſh 
among the branches of the fruit trees: we name this becauſe 
iti may be transferred, if there be occaſion, to the field, df 
the farmer have any young erop for which he is in fear from 
hail ſtorms; he may with little expence ſtick up large furze 
buſhes among it at certain diſtances, which riſing above the pro- 
per growth will, by their buſny heads, defend it from the fury 


of theſe ſtorms. This is never needful, but upon particular 


occaſions, and they are not to be foreſeen. The driving in of 
cattle and poultry is the principal care; and *tis better this 
ſhould be done when there was no real neceſſity twenty times, 
than once omitted when there is. + 


Miſchievous ſtorms of hail Ez enerally are of ſmall ct | 
a'thic 


rs may be? foreſeen a little before their coming, 


black heavy cloud; with dehillneſs in the air and Ref 


ward che _ of April, in, — there” was one of thile 


— 
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of an Hour. This was time enough to have got in the tender 


cattle, but the farmers were not aware of the danger. The 


breadth of this heavy eloud was about two miles, and the courſe 


it took before it diſſipated was ſixty miles; along all. this tract 


there was made the moſt terrible havock, but not the leaſt be- 
yondd or beſide it. The: hail ſtones were as big as eggs, and 
ſome of the full bigneſs of a man's fiſt. They were pieces of 
clear, tranſparent, and very hard ice, with a white kernel in 
the middle, which ſeemed a little lump of ſnow. Some of 
theſe:vaſt hail ſtones were ſmooth, others rough and ſharp on 


the / ſurface. They fell with a prodigious force, and killed 


fowls, lambs, and calves: beat down the young crops of every 
kind; and in ſome places, where the wind drove them ſlanting, 
plowed up the ſurface of the ground, and buried themſelves an 
inch or two in depth; trees were broke and ſhatter d to pieces 
in many places; houſes. damaged, and many people that were 
r iienid word od Alert 
This, and other inſtances, are not recited here for curi 
or an idle amuſement: they are ſo many leſſons to the farmer: 
examples of the loſſes others have ſuſtained. by neglect of dri- 
ving in their young cattle; and cautions; to himſelf for a wiſer 
1 2 s , * ; 4s 4 


conduct. 5 


1 ws, 
ran 


There is recorded another hail ſtorm the ſame year much 


more terrible. It happened in Herefordſhire, in the beginnin 
of May. Thunder and lightening preceded it, and for ſome- 
time continued with it, as alſo a violent tempeſt of wind, that 


| blew both the lightening and hail upon ſeveral houſes, to their 


deſtruction. - Nothing could exceed this but the hail: ſent/ by 
the Almighty upon the Egyptians ; nor can any words ſo 
ſtrongly or ſo truly deſcribe its terror, as thoſe uſed on the oc- 

caſion in ſcripture, * Fire mingled with the hail ran along up- 
on the ground.” In this terrible ſtorm not only fowls and 
young animals of all kinds were killed, but ſome of larger 
growth; and ſome labouring perſons in the fields, who could 
not reach ſhelter, ſuffered the ſame fate; their bodies beipg 
black and blue, as if. beat to. death with clubs. Oaks were 
ſplit: the branches of many other trees torn down; and fields 
of rye were, in ſome places, cut down as if mowed off with a 


ſeythe. The hail ſtones in this terrible ſtorm were of no regular 


figure: many of them meafured fourteen inches round , and 
they ſeemed fragments of thick icgcgee.. . 


To theſe accounts of. hail ſtorms in our own country; we 


ſhall add two extreamly ſingular in their kind, vouched! upon 


the moſt warrantable authorities: the one of theſe was in F lan- 
| * Philof, Tranſact. N. 229. n 


ate: | | ders, 
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and che cher in France, 
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I all:obſervations of hall forms with us;"they have been no 
other han pieces of ice, with a little lump of ſnow 3 but theſe 
had * — matter either in their center, or in their whole 


ſubſtance- That at Eifle is recorded in the philoſophical tranſ- 


> 


actions d, the ſtones were not only vaſtly large, but appeared 


duſky in the center; and ſuch of them as came down chim- 
neystinte fires, when the icy part was melted, and this brown 
ſubſtance was expoſed to the fire, | burſt with a loud report. 
Mercray, in his hiſtory. of France, - mentions the other with 
allies partieulars. A black cloud came over the face of the 
heavens; and darkened the air like night: in the midſt of peo- 
fle s terror and aſtoniſhment, the moſt violent lightnings and 


thunder burſt from it, and hail began to fall. This encrensd 
in a. moſt dreadful manner, and with a ſtrong and ſuffocating 


ſmell, like burning brimſtone. The hail ſtones this creditable | 
author atteſts, were more like pebbles: their colour pms 
and their hardneſs like flint, till they ſoftened in the wet. He 
gives an account of their ſize, which exceeds all others, and 
Which, if leſs authenticated, could not be believed: he ſays 
ſome of them weighed a hundred pounds. We are not to won- 
der at the damage done by ſuch a ſtorm. It killed almoſt all 
the cattle, fowls and fiſn in the e ne" vaſt n ee 
the people. BY 
In calamities like theſe there can bo no remedy, and mere i is 
no courſe to follow but religious ſubmiſſion, ' _ ge 
We have ſhewn the huſbandman what is in his power to 
do againſt others; and in general, where he has a tendet N 
that ſtands much expoſed, we ſhall adviſe him to uſe the ealy 
method of ſticking up a few furze buſnes. This will not only 


be a defence againſt hail, but it will break the force of winds, 


and keep off thoſe cold rains, they often carry before them. It 
is a praQtice ſo cheap, ſo eaſy, and ſo certain a5 _—_— ſons | 
good; that we greatly recommend it. 
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of ſnow, 


8 N 0 w often is of great advantage to 2 farmer. A Sas 
ſnow keeps all ſheltered underneath it; and frequently de- 
fends a tender crop from thoſe ſucceeding froſts which: otherwiſe 


would have deſtroyed them. We have recommended to the 


farmer, on ſome occaſions, the covering his tender growths: in 
winter by the dry ſtalks of peaſe, or the like: ſnow often falls 


« Numb. 203. | T Mezeray' 8 Hr, de France, * II. 15 339. 
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0 favourably as to perfort this ſexvice better for him than he 
could have done it r biw; ora no and moöre 
verſally. It lies thiek upon che young plants; © n | 
perfectly, and defending them from the nipping and defirutve 
Winds: it all that time mellows the ſoil; and when wariner 
ether comes to wet” it in; Ser f nks down'fo gentiy or 
of ually: © Sele Hy ef: 
now is lie tee { watery ſubſtance-cong ealed by” 1 freezing. g- 
When the air is wartier; ie it melts and falls in {mall rain. The 
— perfect" appearance of ſnow is in form of 2 tar of ſix 
and its ſubſtance clear tranſparent ice: but this is not 
its ſteht: or! certain figure, the the fakes are frequently im- 
rfect. | 
Thicke: is an account of a red or bloody ſnow by : an Italian, 
ſignior Saratti, preſerved in authentick writings: it is faid to 
have fallen near Genoa: but this is very difficult to be recon- 
ciled to what we know of the courſe” of nature. Snow is no 
other than water frozen; and this water is raiſed in vapour 
* the Tun,” We are ſenſible that vapours do not riſe coloured. 
he ſtrongeſt tincture of cochineal will yield a colourleſs wa- 
ter, if diſtilled; and red port wine affords a colourleſs ſpirit. 


From theſe, and many other conſiderations, there is reaſon to 


aalen there has been ſome miſtake in what is written on theſe | 
8 

he ſnow is Jene auen dus, prefervin a cr like 
al rem, 7 4 50 of e may be bref in IP FE bias | 
Snow, wh elters his crop may, in a great fall, ſmother 
his N 5 muſt watch it as it comes, and obletvr whe- 
ther it will be in the common courſe; or exceſſive and violent. 
When he ſees a vaſt quantity on the ground, and more in the 
air, Jet him driye in his cattle, and preſerve them from the 
danger of being overwhelmed and burted 3 in it, as they ſome- 
times are in med hay to which they das for * f 


07 mY „ reowvk 20 Toft: 15 
0 IND 8 are too frequently hurtful. Their great purpoſe 
is to thin and purity the air; and they will often be dan - 
E to the hufbaridman' s crops, and'even to his buildings; z 
e muſt timely guard againſt them. 

The ſea would putrify notwithſtanding all its falt, if winds 
did not ſtir and move it about: freſh waters, when large, would 
ſooner fuffer the ſame fate, and men would be carried off by 
peſtilences raiſed from the vapours of ſuch corri pted maſſes ; 


all this is prevented by the timely miniſtry of the winds and 


all 


* . 
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as it is too fine a ſubſtance. 10 be the, objeR, of our fehr; we 
wy Pave it in the winds, feeling oY its motjon; 


TE A = 


morning, weſt at noon, and ſouth at — A Winds 
e, when they are gen- 


the ocean is ruffled by them in ſtorms, they carry off a part 


E hedge every way to the ſeaward. North winds in Eng- 


a ſhower of hail. SO TOTS. | 

The ſtrongeſt and coldeſt winds goming from the north and 
north eaſt quarters, it is. againſt theſe the greateſt caution is to 
be had in planting. The ſycamore has been. happily experi- 
enced in the neighbourhood of the ſea, where it thrives very 
well; and on the moſt expoſed ſituations the yew is excellent. 
It will bear the expoſure, and delights in the hard dry ſoil uſu- 
ally found in thoſe places. After the yew we may name the 


elm, it roots firm, and is full of branches. Its growth is not 
flow, and there are few ſoils on which it will not thrive. 


- 
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In trees planted for.ſhelter to a houſe, there ſhould be a par- 
ticular method of cutting. The elm will grow to any form, 
and ſo will moſt other kinds. When the building is much ex- 


poſed to winds, ſo muſt the trees be that are ſet to. ſhelter it: 


therefore let them be fo cut as to be leaſt liable to danger. The 


head is the part over which the wind has moſt power, and it is 


of leaſt ſervice in ſheltering the dwelling : therefore in theſe 
caſes let the head be ſmall, and the tree encouraged to ſhoot 
out into branches. The thicker they ſtand the more is the 
ſhelter, and the leſs they are in danger of being torn down. 
Rr e 96 » | 
O the figns by which winds may be foreknown. 
THE RE are fewer notices of wind, than of rain or 
* drought : but the huſbandman ſhould be the more careful 
in looking after them. | | 


If there be a red duſky ſky in the morning, and the fun riſes 


white and deadiſh, he may expect violent guſts of wind; and 
generally ſome rain. When the ſun is pale at ſetting, and goes 
down behind a thick dead- looking cloud, there commonly fol- 
lows: rain that night; and uſually a ſtrong and diſorderly wind 


the next day. It the moon look dim and miſty, and have a 


large hazy circle about her, the next day will be generally 
ruffled: by winds, When the moon looks particularly bright, 
but has about her two or three broken circles, it is a ſign of a 
ſtorm, When the ſtars appear more numerous than uſual, 
and have a lively luſtre, it foretells a ſtorm, When there are 


a number of ſmall black clouds ſcattered in the heavens, and. 


4 they move to and fro in a diſorderly manner, ſtrong and unſet- 
tled guſts of wind may be expected: theſe are the winds that do 


moſt harm to the products of huſbandry, therefore the greateſt 


regard ſhould be had to this ſignal. e POL e FFD 
When a rainbow is thicker than ordinary, it is a ſign of 


_ guſts and blaſts, When there-is a great deal of red, and that 
is fiery, it betokens ſtorms. The rainbow is ſometimes inter- 


rupted in its courſe, and as it were ſeparated into many parts: 
this is always a ſignal of winds. © © 


About the ſea coaſts a great deal may be gathered by birds. 


The more ſerene the air, the farther they keep out at ſea. When 
they ſuddenly make to the ſhore, there is a haſty ſtorm ap- 
proaching: and when they keep about the ſhore, and will not 
venture into open ſea, there will be ſtrong winds that day. 


There is} in fome © phaces a ſmall bird, which they call the 
Storm bird: this has ſuch knowledge, and ſuch dread of a ſtorm, 


that it makes immediately to the ſhore when it is near, on the 
Vo. III. B b : 
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approach of danger; but at ra ſea it "follows a, giving 


„ 


CHA P. xv . . 
Of the damages done by: winds to huſbandmen i in their crops. 97 


PLAN T'S receive injury from winds at different periods | 


of their growth: while young, the blaſt will often chill or 
ſhrivel them up: when more advanced, they are open to its 
force by their larger bulk : at this time they require to be very 


well. faſtened in the earth by their roots; and the moſt natural 


effect from the wind is the rocking them about, and looſening 


of them. This is little regarded by huſbandmen, tho' very 


much by gardeners. In new planted trees the cuſtom is to tie 


them up to ſtakes: and the ſtalks of flowering plants that riſe to 


any conſiderable height, are in the ſame manner faſtened to 


ſticks. This is of the greateſt ſervice : preſerving the roots: 


quiet and ſteady in the earth. 

The farmer's care in moſt reſpects, molt be e in get 
ting ſtrong and thick fences: and in particular crops there muſt 
be particular cautions, which we ſhall name. Of all his pro- 
ducts, there is none which ſo often receives damage by wind as 


hops. The blaſts of the ſpring nip their buds, and the ſtorms | 
of ſummer ſhake them at the root. 


With reſpect to the nipping winds of brings as the is: 
are not much advanced, they are eaſily ſheltered by a high pale, 


or cloſe hedge. - With regard to rocking them at the root, the 


firſt defence is to chuſe a ſheltered place for the ground; or. 
plant tall trees that may ſhelter it: and for all ſucceeding time 
the grand ſecurity is the fixing the poles decply and firmly in 


the ground. 


Corn is expoſed to wings, not only nen in the ear by lodg- 
ing, which happens from winds and rain together, but while in 
the firſt ſhoot; ſharp winds: ſometimes deſtroy the produce at 


this period. Tris in open fields the crop is moſt liable to this 


miſchief; and the ſame remedy will preſerve it in both ſtates: this 
Is 2 good encloſure. Different ſoils require different ſnrubs for 
hedges; and we have given the farmer bis choice of a vaſt va- 
riety of kinds for this purpoſe. _ , _ 

When a plantation of one kind does not ſreceed, he ſhould | 
try another; and when he is doubtful of the kind that may be 
beſt, it will be right to plant two. Moſt hedge ſhrubs will 
grow as well two together as ſingly, When there is danger, 
from the dryneſs and barrenneſs of the ground, it isa: good 
caution to ſow furze on the ſide of the bank. If the hedge ſuc- 
_ well, this may, be PR up; but it : rarely does ſo well 


2 . but 


* 
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but that a bottam of this buſhy plant may be an advantage. 
The winds that nip winter corn in the blade, get in more at the 
hedge bottoms than elſewhere ; and nothing is a better fence 


Ss Of the nature of blights, fort | 
WE ſpeak of the blight 2 becauſe it is common: 

but among many things conjectured as to its origin, very 
little ſaid has any foundation in fact. | | 


LN * 4 


The blight is a diſorder that affects trees and plants. It ap- 
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pears in various forms according to the degree, affecting ſome- 
times entire plants, and ſometimes only parts of them. It is 
the ſame diſorder which the vulgar call a blaſt. When it ſtrikes 
a tender plant, it often periſhes ; and in ſome caſes, the whole 
product of a held is loſt at once. At other times it ſtrikes 
only a part. The leaves often fall off, while the reſt is un- 
hurt. Sometimes all the leaves are attacked, and ſometimes 
oy a part of them. The leaves that are tainted, ſhrivel. up 
d appear ſcorched ; and the part of the tree which is thus 


1 


n 


— 8 K 


an 
ſtruck is covered with little inſects. e 3 
This diforder is common to all parts of the world: we read 
of blights wherever we read of huſbandry; and for more than 
two thouſand years men of ingenuity have been gueſſing vari- 

_ ouſly at the cauſe. The Greeks locked on it as a ſtroke from 
heaven; utterly incurable and incapable of prevention. The 
Romans called it Robigo; and as they deify'd plagues and fe- 
vers, worſhipping every thing they feared, their fanciful ima- 
ginations form'd a deity upon this 'occaſion ; they called the 
new- made god Robigus; and Varro ſolemnly invokes his bleſ- 
ſing, that blights be kept from trees and corn, 

5 12 general it was attributed to the eaſt winds ; but Virgil, 
with more reaſon, lays the cauſe of it to want of care; and, 
inſtead of praying to an imaginary god; adviſes the farmer to bes 
take himſelf to labour, Theo eo i ey 

The early notion of attributing blights to'eaſt winds, has been 

.. continued to this time; and the eu ade ſeeing inſects in abun- 

dance on the leaves and branches, ſuppoſe theſe eaſt winds 
brought their eggs, and that they are the cauſe of the diſ- 
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tempe. ; : 53 | 
Others attribute the cauſe to drizling ſhowers freezing upon 
the tender buds: in both conjectures there is ſome foundation; 
but they err contemptibly who attribute this diſaſter to the aſ-_ 
pect of the planets, - The accounts from thoſe who maintain 
the other opinions are of little conſequence, for they agree with 
. wa ken of | B b 2 5 | . only 
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only one part of the ſubje&t, Fhey attempt to explain 'only 
the blights.of the ſpring. But chere are blights at other ſeaſons 
of the year. Corn is often blighted in its full growth, in 2 
wet ſummer. This accident may happen without froſts, or 
without thoſe ſharp and cold winds, which though they fre- 

quently attend it, they are not the occaſion of the accident. 
| Thoſe blights which are called fire blaſts, in a 950 Rn, 
happen in July oftener than at any other time. 


FTT 
Of the antient and modern. obſervations of Blights. 


T HE cauſe is not what theſe perſons have thought; the 
farmer myſt ſeek farther for a remedy. - The ſame. acci- 
dent that happens in our hop plantations, /us'd to damage the 
vineyards, of old Italy. The authors on country affairs, diſtin- 
ay it by the name of Carbunculus ; this we find was the 
Now with BD Robigo or blight. The time of this damage ap- 
pears to have been As ſame with. FRA 0 in our, hop grounds, and 
the circumſtances alſo. the ſame. Qurs happens at the _ 


| of July, and. theirs come. on toward the . ripening of the 


grapes. That it generally followed violent and ſhort Mees 
which happened, abopt, noon, and were followed by clear ſun- 
ſhine. t was. ſometimes. partial, ſometimes. univerſal: when 
it was partial, *twas the. 8 of the vineyards. that ſuffered, 
and when it aue throu 015 whole ground, it was plainly 
perceived to have begun in the inner parts, and there to have 
been moſt ſevere. 

If we compare with. this the exact obſervations of Dr Hales, 
upon our ſummer blights in hop grounds, we ſhall ſee the an- 
tient * and the modern + very happily explain and illuſtrate one 
another : and the farmer will thus, better. than any other way, 
be led toward the diſcoy ery. of the real cauſe of the diſaſter. 

No plantation can ſo much reſemble the antient vineyard, as 


our Kentiſh hop grounds: the ſeaſon for their carbunculus is 


the ſame with that of our fire blaſts, and the circumſtances at- 
tending both correſpond. The obſervations of our Engliſh 
philoſopher are, that when there has: been rain, and. a hot 
gleam of ſunſhine immediately followed it, the fire blaſt has 
happened: that it has attack'd the plants in the middle of the 
hop ground particularly, ſcorching them all up in a manner from 
one end to the other. 

The damage in a particular WS, 8 a lade — 
noon; and the blight or fire blaſt ran in a line at right angles 
with the ſun beams at that time of the day. There was little 

N e de Re Ruſt, + Halz's vegerable Staticke. 
wind 
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wind; and that was in the courſe of the blights. Thoſe who 
would enquire into the nature of theſe diforders in plants, are 
extreamly obliged to the author of theſe punctual obſervations : 
for comparing them with what we find in the antients,. we ſee 


that the nature of 'blights is a fixed and certain thing; that 


they appear in the ſame manner, and obſerve the ſame courſe, 
and that they plainly ariſe from the ſame cauſe in the moſt re- 
mote parts of the world. This ſhews their origin to be al- 
ways from the fame principle: it is not impoſſible upon fo much 


obſervation, to make a probable conjecture what it is, and 
| thence to attempt a regular method of preventing its damage, 


pr defending plants and tres from it. 
Of the real cauſe and origin of Bligbtis. 
A PBlieht, properly ſo called, is a damage ſuddenly happen- 


13 


ing to trees and plants, which appears in the manner of 
burning, ſcorching, or ſhrivelling up the leaves, and often wi- 
thering the young branches. This happens ſometimes in ſpring, 
ſometimes in- ſummer; and is what is properly called by the 
_ preſent name: if any ſay a growth of whatever kind is blighted, 
becauſe it is ſtarved, or ditinguiſh by that name the damage 
done by froſts upon early bloſſoms, they are to be told theſe: diſ- 
orders of plants and trees come under the heads of accidents 
from froſt, and accidents from want of nouriſhment; and will 
pe treated of diſtinctiy as ſuch. What is here mentioned un- 
der the article blight is a diſtinct ching, and it is of its cauſe 
alone we treat in this chapter. 4 | 


I his blight ſometimes affects a whole plantation, or at leaſt 


the whole internal part of it, and ſometimes only here and 
there a plant. In the firſt caſe, it depends in ſome meaſure on 
the nature of the plantation, and therefore may be prevented; 
in the other it ariſes from cauſes quite out of our power. But 
BY of the leſs importance, becauſe it affects but a ſmall part of 
the crop, OX, 25,54 e I ef J i 36.175 


Ll 


— — The blight affecting the inner parts of hop plantations, and 
which the antients mention as deſtroying their vines, will alfo 
deſtroy whole crops of various kinds in the field: we ſhall ſee 


the cauſe of this, and therefore may reaſonably propoſe a re- 


medy. As it affects the inner parts of plantations firſt and 


moſt, and as it follows rain, there is reaſon to believe it is the 


effect of a vapour raiſed in thoſe places, and ſtagnating there; 
on which the ſunſhine operates to the deſtruction of the plants. 
If this ſhall appear to be the true cauſe of blights, the remedy 
will follow plainly, It conſiſts in keeping the plantations 
8 1 B b 3 _— _ clearer ; 
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clearer 2 tens the ſeveral plants at greater. Altances, and \ gi 
ving the air free way between them. 

If the outſides of the hop plantation 8 while I inner | 
parts: are deſtroyed, what is the cauſe, but that the free air 
coming to the outſides diſpels and ſcatters that vapour, which 
ſtagnates in the cloſe parts of the ground, till the ſun, by its 
means:deſtroys the plants. This plainly is the cauſe, and there 
is no other, nor can reaſon propoſe, or will experience vouch 
for any other courſe. Therefore the remedy will be to make 
the plantations more open and free to the purifying air. Hop 
grounds muſt be ſheltered from high winds, or all will be de- 

royed ; but they may be left open on the milder guarterg; 


though they are to be defended, they are not to be ſmothered 


up. This is the effect of over caution in week minds, but no- 
thing is more dangerous. 3 ; 

When the ground is ſo 480 that Ps air can have free in⸗ 
greſs to all parts of it, there will be nothing to fear from firg 
blaſts. What is obſerved of the hop ground, holds good of 
all other plantations : I only name that becauſe this is the moſt 
particular, and that in which it is moſt plainly ſhewn. 2 
way to give the air this free paſſage, js to place the hills at 

reater diſtances than uſual. We have laid down the beſt di- 

nce in general; but where the whole ground | is more ee 
the paſſages within maſt be opener. . 

Too cloſe planting is deſtructive to hops, by bringing 
theſe blights, and fire, blaſts, becauſe the hop is ſo tall and — 
à plant: in all others it more or leſs. affects them, according to 
their height and manner of growth, and according to the ex- 
poſure of their ſituation. The ſummer blights of corn, and 
other crops, are owing to this cauſe, the plants ſtanding too 
cloſe; in this caſe the hot ſunſhine following large ſhowers, 
blights whole fields. The: caution to be given the farmer is, 
that he plant all his .crops: thinner than the uſual cuſtom: : this 
we have recommended to him already, and. have ſhewp him 
that his produce will not be leſs, but greater for it. Particularly 


where the place is moſt cloſe, the diſtance of the plants m 


be the greateſt, tet! 

This caution . tha horſehpeing. hulbandry a a8 2 
cure for þlights, and indeed there is none ſo certain. hoe ver 
ſaw a field of any crop treated in this manner, blighted : tis not 
only the clearing the ground between the plants, that gives them 
this advantage in the horſehoeing huſbandry, but the affording 
them more nouriſhment, helps greatly. Starving and blighting are 
diſtinct things; but a ſtarved plant will be ſooner blighted than 
one that is ſtrong g and geurilning. 7 4 41 1 
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If we would be aſſured of the truth of what is here advanced, 
reſpecting the cauſe of blights, our eyes may be made evi- 


dences. Let any man look into a hop ground on a were, | 


day, after great ſhowers. | In the middle of the ground, and 
wherever the plants ſtand cloſe, he will perceive vapours riſing 
in abundance, and hanging with a quivering motion among 
them like a light ſmoak, where there is no wind. Let him 
examine whether there be theſe vapours about the outſides of 
the ground, and he will find there are not. All is there clear, 
becauſe the acceſs of the air is free, and they blend among it 
as they riſe. Blights and fire blaſts follow in the middle and 
cloſe parts of the ground, and not on the edges: they come 
where theſe vapours have been ſeen hanging; and no where 
elſe. Therefore we mult conclude theſe vapours are the cauſe: 


The remedy is eaſy. Let the air have free egreſs as well 


as ingreſs among all parts of the crop, and no blights will be 


found. This is beſt obtained by the horſehoeing huſbandry, 


but any method of keeping the plants at a diſtance, will anſwer 
E bod nhfert aid Toe Og mts Toe 
In thoſe particular blights which fall upon only a ſingle plant, 


the origin is alſo an undiſſipated vapour. If it be aſked, whe- 


ther little parcels of ſuch vapours ever hang about in the air, 
thoſe who uſe teleſcopes can tell us they do. Tis not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh age the naked eyes, but when thoſe curious 
perſons uſe theſe glaſſes, they often diſturb the ſight. One thing 
that confirms the opinion of theſe partial blights happening 
from ſuch little parcels of vapours is, that they generally come 
when there is no wind. Wind would break and diſperſe them. 


no e 
O damages by eaſterly winde. 


PH ERE are + naw. ee of- the ſame nature with thoſe 


of ſummer, the effect of ſcorching vapours ſtagnating in 
the air, and heated by the ſun. But beſide theſe there are two 


kinds of damage done by eaſterly winds, and by late froſts, 


which, though called by this name, are diftin& in nature: 


_ eaſterly winds in ſpring knip and deſtroy the tender ſhoots 'of 


plants, by ſtopping the current of the juices. When the 
| Juices are. ſtop'd they ſwell the young fibres, and the leaves 
burſt and wither. : The juices zuſh out, and become the food 
of numerous little inſects-. Wherever 'there is food for theſe 
Creatures, nature ſends them in great number; and in this caſe 
Sabo, preſently: ſeen abundance of them on the decaying 
oots. Ss PER ws penn 
Inſects are always found ä damaged branches, * 
be 2D 4 | Y 
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by a natural error they are ſuppoſed to octaſion the miſchief. 
The farmer imagines the eaſt wind brought their eggs, and he 


ſtreyys tobacco duſt over the crop, or burns wet a. He 


aims to. deſtroy the inſets, as if that would recover his crop: 
but be errs: the firſt ſtep would have been to guard againſt the 
miſchief, and when that has been omitted evety following care 
is in vain. The eaſt wind does not bring theſe inſects, hor are 
they the occaſion of the miſchief : they hatch where there is 
food, and they feed upon the juices which theſe blaſting winds 
have ſtopped in their current. Theſe harmleſs creatures do not 
eat the leaves, or tear them; they find e, burſt, and feed 
pes what runs from their wounds. iti 9 
The farmer may know when there is er from theſe 
winds, their effect is by abſolute drying up the parts, and the 
deſtruction is ſolely brought on that way. When there are 
moderate ſhowers, or good morning dews, theſe. eaſtern blaſts 
do no harm. Theinfote: the farmer knows when he is to fear. 


them. When he ſecs a dry ſpring, and the wind ſet in eaſter- 


ly, let him go over his fields and his orchard, and fee what 
part' of 'his crops are-forwardeſt, for they will de in moſt dan- 
ger. Let him not ſtay for the appearance of inſects, but pre- 

vent if poſſible the e ect of the blaſts; this is to be done by 
defence and ſhelter. The uſe of thick furze buſhes may ſerve 
for. this purpoſe; and they ſhould be ſtuck in the ground in 


cloſe rows, not _ on the ſide where this deſtructive wind is 
u 


likely to come in, but in different F at fome diſtance in 


The cauſe is fo different 62 ch of a common blioht, that 
the remedy 1s to be juſt, of the oppoſite kind: in that caſe the 
wind. is to be admitted among the plants, becauſe it will carry 
off the vapours which are the occaſion of the miſchief: in this 
it is to be kept off, becauſe it is itſelf the cauſe of the injury. 

When he has ſheltered a crop in danger on this occaſion, if 
in any place he ſees his plants hurt, let him thicken the ſhelter 
there : and having provided againſt the extending of the da- 

mage from the original cauſe, let him take care that it be not | 
enereaſed by its natural conſequences. 


Inſects which appear on plants nipped very much .contriduts 


to the ſpreacing of the diſorder. They breed faſt; and that in 


a very particular manner. They do not wait the ordinary me- 
thod of copulation of both ſexes, but they are all breeders : 
and the young produced from them are full of others, which 
they diſcharge trom time to time, and ſo on at leaſt for ſeveral 
generations. This may appear ſtrange to many, and it is 
one ot thoſe wonderful n of nature, in : which for par- 


| ticular 


— 
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ticular purpoſes ſhe departed from her uſual tract and courſe, 
Mr. de Reaumur, of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
the Ray or Sloane of: France, had the curioſity firſt to diſcover 
and trace this wonderful. procedure, and many have fince o. 
ſerved it: any one may, for the creatures are common enough; 

and if one of them be put into à little box and kept alive, it 
will produce its young 3 and any one of theſe young taken out 
as ſoon as born, and kept. in a ſeparate box, will do the ſame ; 
and its, young after it, . The renal bas been continued 
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through five generations. An accidental injury brings them to 
the plant, but they are capable of doing a great deal them. 
ſelves. Having fed upon the juices that iſſue out of the burſt 
veſſchs, they will pierce them in other parts in ſearch of mare: 
and thus the plant will be full of wounds. Out of all theſe | 
Juices will flow, and they, will thicken and grow, clammy in 
the air: and this being the proper food of theſe creatures; not 
only their own numerous brood will from time to tame enereaſe 
the miſchief, but this quantity of new food will occaſion the 
repeated hatching of more and more of the ſame kind, brought 
in the egg or embrio as the firſt were, in the air. 
Let the huſbandman prevent the ſpreading of the miſchief. by 
deſtroying the inſects, and ſpoiling their natural food. Winds 
occaſion this miſchief, and dry weather ſupports the inſegts: 
of all the methods deviſed for their deſtruction, none is ſo ef- 
fectual as drowning them. The pants ſhould be well watered 
every day, and this repeated conſtantly till natural rains fall. 
Rains 8 theſe creatures, and reſtore ſuch parts of the 
plants as are not utterly ſpoil'd to their former vigaurs 1 
Nothing can be ſo proper, as to imitate this by art. Wa- 
tering the plants will not only deſtroy many of the inſects, but 
will waſh off the ſweet juices that hung on the leaves, and would, 
have brought more : and at the ſame time will be remedying the 
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Plants ſuffer in their ſhoots by theſe winds, becauſe there is 
no moiſture to prevent their ſhriveling up: and by this means 
that moiſture, fo needful to the NT. is given by the hand of 
the huſbandman. Watering them all over anſwers this nt 
poſe extremely for the time when it is doing; but the good ef- 

| felt is not limited to fo, ſhort a continuance. The vapours 
riſing from the wet ground ſoften the air, and the young ſhoots 
and leaves are kept in ſuch a condition of moiſture, as to refiſt 
'the effect of. parching winds all the ſucceeding day. Watering 
in an evening when the nights may be froſty, may be the entire 
deſtruction of his crop. He muſt for this reaſon water and waſh 
is plants only in a morninng. 7 
ee CHAP. 
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bn. ¶ damages by late frei. 

TkHus one of the accidents which happen 3 | 

= to the'crops of the field, and which is improperly called 

4 olight, may be remedied by due cafe: we now treat of ano- 

ther damage of the ſame ſeaſon, called by the fame name, but 

altogether different in nature. The unexperienced eye is pleaſed 
to ſee the early appearances of ſpring in the field; but the 
more judicious tremble. 'In our uncertain” climate, nothing is 
more ſubject to deſtruction than an early ſhoot : we have froſts 
late in the ſpring, and theſe nip and defttoy' ſuch early ſhoots: 

It is our happineſs, when the ſeaſons are more regularly ſe- 

parated from one another; when the winter takes its time, 

and the ſpring begins late enough to continue uninterrupted. 

When a crop of tenderer kinds has ſhot briſkly from ſome early 

ſoft weather, the ſevere mornings that follow nip the tender 

leaves and they fall off, and not unfrequently the young ſhoots 
with them : this is a ſtoppage in the growth that is difficultly 

recovered. | b | Foo OS”, | "$19 N ; _— ” 1 

Gardeners, whoſe bloſſoms and young fruit are injured by this 
accident, have recourſe to a method of prevention which en- 
creaſes the diſeaſe. They cover up the trees with mats, and 
thus defend them from the preſent froſts; but they make the 
ſhoots by this means ſo weak, that they are ſure to be deſtroyed 
by the next. If the farmer could any way imitate this practice, 
it would be by ſcattering ſtraw or haulm over a tender crop: 
but without the utmoſt care, more damage would be 3 by 
this than good. If he ever ſhould be tempted to follow this 
practice, he muſt have this covering ſcattered lightly on every 
night, and removed every morning. If it were ſuffered to lie 
on all day, the plants would be drawn up ſo weak, that they 


: 


would be ſure to be deſtroyed by the next froſtte. 
Let the farmer before he commits his crop to the ground, 
conſider the .dangers to which it will be expoſed. Some of his 
- crops are required early, and to others it is of little advantage. 
The earlier he ſows, the earlier his crop will riſe, and the ſoon- 
er in ſpring it is up, the more it will be expoſed to danger. 
Let him run the hazard, for none but ſuch as will, have a pro- 
portioned benefit from their forwardneſs : and with reſpect even 
RT „„, OOHEESD ET TORO 
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/ damages from weakneſs and ſtaruin g. 


' a MONG the many diſorders of plants, comprehended un- 
41 der the article blights, in the common BY of ſpeaking, 
one is that of weakneſs. in the growth from ome accident, 


which feed b 22. cc nan 
The effect we ſee produced by a real blight, we ſometimes 
alſo find attending this; and the account for it is very eaſy, 
In that caſe a thick vapour, by means of a ſtrong ſun, has ſhri- 
velled the leaves, and ſcorched the ſtalks: and in this a like 
accident happens from the want of nouriſhment. Thoſe parts 
_ neareſt the root are beſt ſupplied, and therefore are-flouriſhing, 
- while ſuch as are; fartheſt from that ſource of nouriſhment, 
wither, when there is not enough to feed all. 7 
Tis the ſame as in the human body: when' the heart can- 
not drive the blood through all parts; thoſe fartheſt from iʒt 
ſuffer firſt, the hands and feet have the juices firſt ſtagnate in 
them; and in the ſame, courſe in; the plant the tips of the 
e , and thoſe other parts moſt remote from the root are 
; affe 5 8 15 4d. ating MLS OECD 
We name this for the farmer's ſtrict obſervation ; if he per- 
ceives all the tips of the ſtalks and branches affected; and few 
other parts, he may be ſure the diſorder. is no blight or; blaſt, 
but a ſtagnation of the juices in the extremities, for want of a 
freſh ſupply to force them on in their natural courſe. Al | 
there is not a circulation of juices in plants, there is a continual 
motion forward. This is. neceſſary. to the healthful: Rate» of 
the plant; and wherever it ceaſes the part becomes diſeaſed. : 
It is not ſtrange this ſtagnation happens from ſtarving, When 
the whole is in M ate, the root takes in a great 
deal of moiſture, which it ſends upward in a conſtant motion, 
and this drives on the reſt. When there is not enough re- 
ceived, and the plant is not vigorous enough te throw it up, 
this motion grows faint. The juices ſtagnate in the extream 
branches: and burſt the veſſels, and ſweat out. This calls the 
inſe& tribe together. Their eggs or embrios are floating in the 
air; and wherever there is food they ſtick and hatch: and 
breed abundantly. Theſe come where there are corrupted 
Juices ; and their appearance is as natural from ſtarving as from 
ſcorching of the plante. 8 | 
„When the cauſe, is a defect of ' nouriſhment, and not a 
ſcorching vapour, the remedy is natural, but it is not eaſy to 
de applied in all caſes. The farmer will here ſee again the ex- 
cellence of the horſehoeing huſbandry, This blight may _ 
9 | | Es e 
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be remedied in that _ Jy is in our power at any 
time to give the lants a f 
It will rarely 15 appen 188 a AM "raiſed it in Ko 5 buſbandry 
is ce. difordbr, but When it is; the remedy is ta 
din the hoe plow, . and tear up the ground to a good depth 
dern the tows, This, giving the platits ab abundant new 
nouriſhment, the diſeaſe is remedied at once. The whole: 
ſhoots fiodngly 5 and the Hitle inſets; ' whoſe f60d depend up 
the ſtarved condition of #he platit, Grop'of. - 2 
by When large growing ate thus daß geled | in the Cor 
| y; the hand Roe muſt be immediately 


| employed." There 18 1 this caſe no Clenr interval for cating 


deep imo the ground, but what ſpace there is between plan 
and plum, muſt de: Ag odtel well as it enn at the edges and 


ſurface. 


Ural che weeds will by cut ap by the bes. But let dre der 8 
notiſtop bete, probably the e ſtanding tod cloſe has oc 
ſiontd the mache, 'Orif not, ns way is 10 fute to recovet one 
muif as to cut up the ober. This will give the hoers leave to 
work mort boldly, ee earth will be ere broken, and che alf, 
dews, and rains better let in: the wind will be able to blow 


/ allo, and every thing will thus tend to | 
theit reco 


Let not e mucke he part of his cep what i 
to: be deſtroyed. The queſtion is whether he hall Rave Half 
er nothing. In theeomimon ere rote the orchard, if the 
trees fade he muſt dig! round with 4 ſpade, breaking the earth 
well, and throwin K Mc refully and Hghtly : but in our me- 
thod of plantiag di tac Lacta the land between, let 
dim bring in the plougb, beat vety near! the roots of every 
tren that is in this ſickly way, preſs the plough deep, and make 
the hart, as Virgil fays, thine from the furrow.” This will 
give new nouriſhment and new life to the plantation; and thus 
im every other article, where the miſchief phinly happens from 
a ſtarved condition,” let him give the N a mote #bundant 
nouriſhment, and make it ſhoot ſtrongly. This done, he need | 
not. trouble himſelf about the inſeQs 3 : | for When the cauſe | is 
nen, nl cd the effect ceaſes. 22 
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07 the nature of mildew. d 0 St 1 


. 8 OM E have aſſerted, that blights and mildew ate the Vas: 


but chey neither are altogether the ſame in their nature or 
-confequences3 neithef are the ſame remedies or eee 
f a this is a nurtful error. 


* 


Others, 


/ 


| Tame. 


Madel er of as bad conſequence. They ſay they are not at all 
alike in cauſe, or in their nature. This is 7h a miſtake ; 


for they are hein ſome feſpeRts, though they are not "OS 


We ſhalt- . er ſet the nulbandmen right, e e 
portant article ; an in order to it ſhall refer him to What 8 
ſees in nature. The, firſt ſtep, toward his arriving at the truths. 
muſt be his underſtanding the errors which have been delivered 
to him as the real accounts of the accident. Nothing cam ſet: 
the common claſs of writers in a meaner light, than the obſer-. 
ving in the preſent inſtance how they have tranſcribed. miſtakes. 
and copied unmeaning words from one another. 


: Boox XI. 1 0 C- I DP ENT S. E 
Others in thé vehethence of can their error fall inte 


Old Markham fetches mildews from the heavens. He at- 
tributes them to baleful influences, and 1 vapours of 


the ſky ; which ſtriking to the earth alter its ſweet and pleaſant 
nouriſhment, and change. it into bitterneſs) and rottenneſs; 
whereby the corn is lain outright, or rendered withered, lean, 
and all unkindly . This doctrine paſſed for current, till the 
ſucceeding days of Worlidge, who ſearching nearer home for 


the diſorders: of his crops, attributes this to a fat and moiſt ex- 
halation from the flowers, and other parts of the vegetables, 


condenſed by cold in the upper region. of tho air, and thenes: 
falling- upon plants again +. 


The language. of Markham is flarid in bis: uncout way: 


that of Worlidge is familiar enough. In general, the farther 
people in theſe ſtudies deviate from plain language, the farther: 
they depart from utility: theſe are writings-meant to inform the 
mind, not to pleaſe the imagination. The fields may laugh 
and ſing in prophecy, and Virgil may have beauty! in his inte- 
reunt ſegetet , fos his georgicks are poetry: but theſe are not 
the expreſſions which Fould be ee a in laying down practical: 
rules to the induſtrious huſbandman, and explaining their uſes. 
Worlidge has delivered his plain, original conjeQture, and 
many bave: adopted it; for Markbham's was the error of his 
particular age, and could not be well received in any other. 
Induſtriqus Mortimer has copied huneſt Worlidge, not his 


reaſon, or improve upon him. Worlidge, though not exactly 


right himſelf, yet laid a foundation an which a little plain fenſe 


and good obſervation would have arrived at the whole truth. 
Ftom Mortimer, Chomel tranſlating this imperfect aceount, 


| N conferred; a. "GE obligation (ſuch were the words) upon 


* Book 2. p. 81. F Syſt, eau 209. -} Book 2. 
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thoughts only, but his & words; not ſo much as attempting to 
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4 his country; ; and from Chomel "twas engliſhed back again, 
0 under the auſpices- of Bradley - en 


1 Thus we ſee how man writs: a pow few- think + : how 
Wil error goes the round of different nations': that which was old 
10 in Britain, after it had appeared new in France, grew new 
[I again at home, in the tranſlation of that firſt tranſlation. | From 
Will theſe; unaltered; unimproved, and unamended, the account 
0 made its way into the compilations of Chambers + and of Mil- 
„ ler}; and from thence into the patched productions of Kill: 
„ later writers below contempt. This is what the farmer meets 
A if he have curioſity to read for information. The firſt rational 
advance he is to make toward truth, is, by ſeeing the errors and 
the imperfections of theſe NN und the next is, to to read 
| rt in "Uh book of nature. | 


CHAP. xv. Ks lr Gift 
Of the real cauſe f Een ert 
N E Grſt accounts of mildew were enen, and OY hits 
ter imperfect. It is not true that mildews are ſent down 
Nene the clouds; nor can they ever be underſtood by thoſe who 
oin the exhalations of the earth and thoſe of plants together. 
Le the farmer look out into bis fields, and when he ſees a 
ſettled mildew on his crop, he will find inſects, as in blights, 
jj feeding upon a honey-like moiſture lodged on the plants : where 
| it is but beginning, he will find this moiſture tho? leſs thick, 
| et ſweet and clammy, covering the young ſhoots, though the 
inſets have not foun it: This ſhews him, that the cauſe of 
mildew is the hanging of a thick ſweet-moiſture on the plants; 
here is his firſt ſtep to the true knowledge of the diſorder; the 
next is to enquire whence this liquor comes: not from the 
clouds or ſkies, according to Markham; for only pure and fim- 
ple water can get thither, nor did any "thing elſe ever deſcend 
from thence : 'neither can ſuch a juice riſe from the earth, as 
W orlidge fancies, for there is none ſuch there. Waters may 
be impregnated with minerals, and their virtues may riſe with 
them; but there can be nothing of the honey-kind raiſed from 
thence. The earth can ſend up nothing but what it has, and 
it has not in it the ſweet juice which occaſions this accident. 
Let the huſbandman inform himſelf what this ſweet liquor 
Is; it is but one thing in whatſoever form it appears. Whe- 
FI ber it be ſolid or liquid it is the ſame ſubſtance ; and it is the 
Wil. ſame whether we ſee it in the form of honey from che bees 
| ſores, of manna from the aſh trees, or of ſugar-from the reed, 
Wh f *The ſame work tranſlated into-Engiiſh, article mildew, _ 1 Encyclo- 
| 4 pœdia. I Gardener's Dict. article mildew,  - >.x 
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We ſee there is ſuch a ſubſtance in nature, and but one ſuch; 
and, to underſtand this diſorder which it cauſes, let us enquire 
whence it comes. It is not dropped down from the heavens, 
nor drawn up by the ſun from the ground; this we have ſhewn: 

there remains but one way it ſhould come, and therefore that 
muſt be the true ſource of ins Since it is not originally in the 
earth or air, it muſt be produced in the bodies of plants; and 
that is its true origin. en 8 * 


* * 


The juices of the earth are received into roots; and theſe 
are only water and the fine part of mould, and of manure. 
They have nothing of this ſweet . taſte, nor of the honey or 
ſugar nature. They are received into the veſſels of the plant, 
and there, by an operation to be admired, not to be underſtood, 
they are converted partly into the ſolid parts of the herb, and 
partly into theſe ſweet juices. We know this is done, but we 
cannot enter into the ſecrets of nature ſo far as to find how. 
Let the farmer, more humble than the philoſopher, be ſenſible 
of this, and know where to ſtop his enquiries. It is enough 
for all uſeful purpoſes, that he knows this juice is there. This 
is extracted by the bees from their flowers, in its proper form, 
and lodged in their combs as honey. From the ſugar- cane, the 
juice being boiled down, leaves it in form of ſugar; nor is that 
peculiar to this plant: the juice of the maple is, in ſome parts, 
boiled to ſugar, in the ſame manner; and that of the birch, 

or any other tree, or plant, properly managed, may. 

This juice, which is ſeparated in the flowers, or lodged in 
the ſap, may ſhew itſelf on the outſides of the leaves and 
branches. It does this on the oak in our country, and is there 
called honey-dew ; and in Italy on the leaves and branches of 
the aſh, and is called manna. This is the circumſtance that | 
comes neareſt to our preſent purpoſe. In the courſe of nature 8 
this ſweet liquor ſhould be kept among the ſap, except the lit= = 
tle that is ſeparated in the glands of flowers; but in theſe in- | 
ſtances it will ſhew itſelf in a ſeparate form on the leaves. It 
is not the oak alone in our kingdom that has this honey-dew 
upon its leaves; nor is the aſh the only kind that has it, in 
hotter countries, in the ſhape of manna. The manna of Bri- 
ancon in France, is gathered from the larch tree, and that of 
Perſia from the Alhagi, yet theſe are both true and genuine 
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manna. | | 55 
This juice, which is thus contained in all plants, may by ac- 
cident be brought out to the ſurface, and being there diſlodged, 
- it will ſhew itſelf. firſt in a clammy moiſture; and afterwards, 
according to the various circumſtances, in a tough matter like 
honey, or in a dry and firm ſubſtance, as manna, Experi- 


2 ments 


3 Boo XII. 
ments have proved that the French wanna did: not tome from 
tha clouds, but was the real fweet jyice of the plant. Boughs 
haue been cut off clean in the manna-ſeaſon, and the manna. 
has. been found upon them ſome time after, though they. had 
lain within. doors. _ 

This, and other abſervations, 3 the FI, thick ſubfancs: 
Found on plants, is not raiſed from the earth, or dropped from 
the ſky, but is ſweated out by the plant itſelf. _ Trees can bear. 
this detter- than tender herbs, and to this is owing the difference 
of its ws. in not. AurtINg the one. kinds and! injuring, —_ 


a ae 
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2 CBA P. XXV. 
_ Off the accidents which bring on mildews, 


H E reader will ſee from this account jp.” the cauſe of od 
I. dew, what is the difference between that and the blight W 
that is occaſioned by a condenſation of the j juice of the plant 
within, and this from a ſweating of it out. Though they are 
not the ſame diſorder, they are allied in their nature; but as 
their cauſes are difterent, ſo are their methods of cure. ; 

Tue cauſe of blights is often a cold wind; but the occafion 
of mildew is frequently a hot ſun, and a calm. This agrees 
with the rational account of theſe accidents; for cold is moſt 
likely. to coagulate the juices in the veſſels, and heat to draw 
them out. The weakelt trees and plants are moſt ſubject to 
blights, becauſe in them there is the leaſt foree of nature to 
carry on the motion of their juices: but, the richeſt and ſtrong 
eſt are moſt ſubject to mildew, becauſe they bear the * pu a- 
bundant juices. Where moſt manure and tillage are uſed, the 
plants will be richeſt: therefore where. there has been moſt dung 
uſed, the crop is moſt ſubject to milde w. 

Let the huſbandman keep in mind the diſtinct und of the 
blight. and mildew : they require a different kind of caution 3 
and in ſtarving his crop to prevent the one, he may run it in- 
to the danger of the other. There is at all times a great quan- 
tity of moiſture exhaled from trees and plants, and this, when 
there is not a due ſupply, may occaſion both the accidents of 
blights. and mildew; the firſt in the, ſpring, the other in ſum- 
mer. It is the opinion of Dr. Hales, than when the moiſture 
is exhaled from trees, in a cold ſpring, faſter that it is ſupplied 
from the root, this occaſions that blight: in which we ſee the 
bloſſoms and leaves“: and, on the other hand, when in the heats 
of ſummer the quantity exhaled is vaſtly great, and a ago is 


* e Staticiny; vol. 1. p. 9 0 | 


ach 
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rich in theſe ſweet juices, they may be drawn out when there 
is not a ſufficient ſupply of the others; and this the more, the 
ater the heat is, and the richer the ground has been made 
This is an a it which often happens without damage; 
but when the weather is leſs favourable there is great miſchief: 
this being the real cauſe of mildew. In the heat of the day 
this ſweet juice comes out; and while the heat continues It is 


not much perceived. Tt muſt have been rendered thin, in or- 


der to its getting out of the veſſels; and the heat which effected 
that change, keeps it inthe ſame condition. e ets 
At ſiin+ſet this juice would thicken from the cooler tempera- 
ture of the air; but then the dews cover the ſurface of the plant 
with water; this blends with the thick juice which lies on the 
leaves, and waſhes it away. Whatever has been once diſ- 
folved in a watery liquor, will readily diſſolve in it again; and 
as this thick ſweet matter was originally mixed with the wa- 
tery juices in the veſſels of the plant, it naturally and readily 
will mix with the dew; which is alſo watery. This is philo- 
: fophy, and this is truth: the plaineſt words beſt convey know- 


d * 2 ' 3 : 
The farmer ſees the natural and proper courſe of things, and 


in this there is no accident. No mildew is ſeen upon the 
plant, though the honey juice has been exſudated, becauſe it 
has been waſhed off again before it had time to do miſchief. 
If it had lain longer, it would have ſpread itſelf over the ſurface 
of the plant, ſtopped up its pores, and ſpoiled its growth; and 
it would have invited inſects to feed upon it, which would have 
ſpread the miſchief farther. : . 634 


There are nights in which there is very little dew ; and, in 
this caſe, as the thick juice will remain on the leaves, there is 
the foundation laid for the diſorder : but there are yet chances 
for the crop's eſcaping. If a ſhower falls the next day, it will 

waſh away all, and there can be no miſchief: if this do not 
happen, there is the chance of another night af dew, and this 
will ſtill take place. Even a third night's help from dew, af- 
ter two dry ones, will anſwer the purpoſe if there be a briſk 
wind in the morning ; but if otherwiſe there commonly comes 


on the damage. A wind, whether after rain or after dew, is 


of the greateſt ſervice againſt this diſorder ; and it is for this 
reaſon corn, in open fields, eſcapes more than in encloſures. 


The huſbandman will now underſtand the. two fundamental | 


points, 1. What is the cauſe of mildew; and 2. What are the 
accidents that bring it on. He will therefore have a rational 
foundation for his practice in guarding againſt the diſorder, and 

Vor. III. . in 
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In endeavouring to remedy i it, when it ſhall fall ws 2 
in yon of all his caution.:-. 


e a CHAP. xxv; © OY 
: PE: of the prevention of mildew. __. == te. 

THEN his land is rich, and his crop firongs, let hinvbe 

f upon his guard to perceive this accident if it happen; that 

it may not be gone too far before he attempts a remedy. Let 


+4 


him provide againſt it by making his encloſures larger for corn 4 
land than for paſture; and by leaving openings at certain diſ- 


tances, at the height of about five foot. 

This is a new practice, but it is of great Aae dende by 
may. prevent half the miſchiefs that happen to crops of corn in 
encloſed ground. We have ſhewn, - ſpeaking of blights, the 
neceſſity there is of the air having a free paſſage; and this is 
more or leſs obſtructed by encloſures. The winds that hurt a 
young crop come in only from certain quarters, theſe therefore 
may be defended thicker than the others: and the high opening 
we direct in other places will give all the advantage of winds 


m + 


When this is done there will be much leſs danger of W 
than on other occaſions; but as it will happen ſometimes in 
open fields as well as encloſures, this can be no abſolute remedy. 
-When the days are hot, and there is little wind, and the nights 
are without dew, the farmer is to watch for fear of being ſur- 

iſed by mildews. He will find when the miſchief begins, and 
= will perceive this thick juice ſticking to the ſtalks, leaves, 
and young ears of his corn. It will diſcolour them, and he 
will find it firſt by his eye and then by the touch, for it will 
ſtick to his fingers. The conſequence is, that the crop withers; 
the veſſels that ſhould take in moiſture from the air, as well as 
throw out the abundant juices of the plant, are ſtopped up, and 
the proper courſe of nature is obſtructed. We have ſhewn.in 
what manner trees and plants are kept in a healthful ſtate: this 
free paſſage of their leaves, and the reſt of their ſurface, is a vaſt 
article in their ceconomy. The top of the corn plant uſually 
ſuffers moſt by mildew, and if it remain any time, though it 
ſhould afterwards go off, yet the corn never ripens kindly, and 
"ogy the uſcleſs part of the plant thrives, the ear will 

1 9 
It is of conſequence to ks when this. accident 8 


becauſe whatever remedy is in the farmer's: power muſt be ap- 


plied in time, otherwiſe the miſchief will remain even after the 
apparent cauſe is removed. The field being known where mils 


_ dews are molt likely to. heren. there muſt be Caution uſed ac- 


5 5 8 Corgqingly. 
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cordingly. As wheat is: more ſubject to mildew in theſe places; 
than other kinds of grain, and as the freſhneſs of manure makes 
it the more liable to the accident; no ſmall encloſure that has 
been newly dung'd, ſhould be ſown with wheat: it ſhould in 
theſe places follow ſome other: croß. l be 
Of all the kinds bearded white is leaſt liable to mildew; this 
ſhould be ſown preferably to any other; in places where the 
mildew: is likely to happen. The reaſon of bearded wheat 
eſcaping is, that its juices are thinner, though they be equally 
rich "> that when they are drawn forth by the ſun, they do 
not hang upon the plant in that clammy manner. 
This ſhews the method of attempting to prevent the ſame 
accident by art, by thinning the juices of the plant. Manyres 
take various effects, and the two contrary are dung and ſoot. 


The juices of plants enriched by dung are the thickeſt of all 


others; and the juices of thoſe enriched by ſoot are the thinneſt, 
although the encreaſe in grain be as great from one manure as 
from the other. For this reaſon let the farmer manure with 
ſoot, where he has reaſon to fear the mildew.” 2 
FT hoſe reaſons have always moſt weight which are ſupported 
by experience, and we have its authority in this caſe. Her-. 
fordſhire is the county where moſt ſoot is uſed as a manure, and 
no county is ſo free from this aceident. The farmer will find 
the wheat which is ſown lateſt moſt ſubje& to mildew. ' He 
will find this the moſt eſſential of all means for prevention of the 
diſorder. Mildews come uſually. at a certain time of the fans 
mer; and the corn that is tendereſt is moſt ſubject to be: da- 
maged: when it has ſtrength, this accident will not be able to 
take much effect. Of all the times in the year Auguſt is che 
beſt for this ſowing. | e EU 5 


* . 


In fine, if the farmer will give his encloſures air paſſages, fow- 


his wheat at an early ſeaſon: after another crop, and with the 
advantage of ſoot dreſſing, he will need to have very little fear 
of this accident. It may happen at any time, but he will nine 
times in ten eſcape by this practice; and ſee his own fields 
healthful, while his neighbours are worth little. A on 
„oc 80 
| / the remedies of mildew,, © ++, 
WI EN the crop has, by negle& of the cautions here laid 
down, fallen under the misfortune of a mildew, the far- 
mer is not to give it up as loſt, but endeavour every thing for a 
remedy. The mildew is a clammy moiſture, which ſtaps the 
pores. Nature waſhes it off by rains, and: blows it away. when 
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 Giffolved in dew by winds. If rain and wind come ſoon after, 
the farmer has nothing to fear; but a few days if they do not 
will be of vaſt prejudice; therefore this is the time he is to ſeize 
for the doing himſelf ſervice; If rain fall gently, and without 
wind, let him go into his field and ſe; — — it have done the 
' buffineſs : let him examine the corn by his ſight and touch, and 

he will foon find whether the remedy has been effectual. If he 
ghd the clammy liquor waſhed away he may ſit down' in peace; 
biit if it remain upon the corn he muſt prepare to aſſiſt in the 


l baue ſeen when a ſoft rain coming immediately after a mil- 
dew has been of the greateſt — : the mildew has only 
lodged upon the tops of ſame plants, and on the ſtalks and leaves 
of others in ſmall parcels, corrupting them in particular ſpots. 
But ſuch a rain has diſſolved the thick juice without being able to 
carry: it off. It has ſpread it in a kind of glazing over the greateſt 
part of the plants, whereas naturally it would have only affected 
a ſew places. This is the worſt fort of mildew ; and in this 
caſe art is to be called in. PEP 1 
Let him ſend out and careful fellows in: let each of theſe 
cut a long, pliant, and well tufted aſh bough, and leave all the 
branches, ſhoots, and leaves upon them, except a few that may 
be cent off, for the convenience of handling them. Let theſe 
men divide piece by piece the whole field between them, and 
let them ſweep off the wet and mildew together, with ſoft 
ſtrokes of their aſh boughs. Theſe, with their leaves, will 
| make a kind of bruſhes, which will ſweep off all without break- 
ing a ſingle ſtalk. The ſtrokes are to be made firſt very gently 
down, and then with a ſlanting upwards, carrying on the boughs 
. a yard or two before they are brought above the tops of the 


When a mildew is feen upon the crop, and there comes no 
ram to waſh it away, the firſt conſideration is, whether there 
be a favouruble dew. In this cafe the fame aſſiſtance may be 
wen by art, as in the other; and the damage prevented. A 
riſk wind, blowing early in the morning, will carry it off: 
but, if there be none, ſome ſuch courſe muſt be uſed as in the 
former caſe: but as the dew hangs in larger drops, it will be 
eaſier diſlodged, and therefore a — method may be taken. 
To this purpoſe, a couple of men muſt be ſent into the field an 
hour before ſun-riſe, with a long cord; they muſt walk in the 
Furrows at the diſtance of the length of the cord; and one hold- 
ing one end, and the other the other, they are thus to draw it 
ver the crop: this will lay ſo much hold, as hear age fray | 
bevy” 8 e EW 


— 
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Rr and the clammy juice will with em. 4 
This is a ſhort method, and rarely falls no injury is — to 
the corn,” and the clammy juice, thus ſcattered on the 
ſerves as a kind of manure for nothing 18 richer, and the whole 
gets to the root. The boughs or the cord ſerve in the place of 
winds, to ſhake off the water in which the miſchievous matter i 
| lodged.” But; ſometimes there may want alſe water. There 
may be no ſhowers, and the nights may yield no dew: this is 


condition nearly deſperate: no — will diflodge the clam 
moiſture, when it is not diſſolv 3. and 3 the frong 


_ winds would, in this caſe, anſwer no purp > ff 3idv7 


If the crop be of ſmall extent, and — — to be a pond 5 
near, the owner may ſprinkle over the whole with an engine, 
with a fan full X 4 mall holes at its top; and, after this, the 
boughs or the cord will anſwer the purpoſe. Thus the milde y 
may be diluted and cleared off, by means altogether; artificjal. 4 
but there ſeldom are opportunities of doing * dad, —_ in 
the full extent in large concerns. 

Corn is not the only crop which may. require the "ATR 
manẽꝭs care in this particular ; all kinds are more or leſs liable to 
it, and he is to watch in every inſtance. Hops are no more ex- 
empt from mildew than other growths. There is no crop needs 
more'careful watching. As ſoon as the leaſt 2 of it 15 
perceived, after a ſhower, if any falls, or, if noſe oat — — the 
morning, while they are wet with dew, let them be wel 
poles and all; if this do nat prove ſufficient, let them be x 
with the'aſh boughs : it will be eaſy with theſe leafy — 
wipe over every part, and not bruiſe any. When there is ain or 
dew, this _ be ſure of cs 15 when there is 8 the 
ne muſt be called in to ſprinkle the plants, 
— conveniently and tafily in a hop-ground, — 
* be performed in a corn- field of any extent; and it wil bo 
ery well worth the labour, becauſe it will anſwer 2 
pupoch: it will at once elean the plants, and water the ground. 
This is always uſeful, in the higheſt degree, to hops, when; the 
feaſon is dry toward the time of their growing to ripeneſs: fre- 
quently it will happen, that the — ſhall be nee e 
| this, ET CIR accident had happened, W 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of ſmuttineſs of cn. Ot „ 
RY Gta are the moſt; ſubject to mildew.z 2 on va 


| contr corn is moſt apt to be ſmutty in ſuch as are.cold 
and wes * Wis the when is ſmutty, the grains, inſtead. of 


C 3 1 | 3 containing 
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22 4 fine White-fldwer; are full Of; black powder of a 
N e taſte and offeriſive ſmell. This debaſes the value of 
* ugh, capt more than any thing, and is apt to continue, When it 
ce got 8 Sometimes it :altogether | alters the con 
— ahd quality of the flour; ſometimes it only, ain in 
kan, but the leaſt artidlecis tel; to be dreaded; ... 
dthing is more eſſenttial to the huſbandmari than to | {nj 
ts Eauſes of theſe accidents ; nor nor is any thing · more difficult: 
for choſe who ſhould inſorm, are too apt to miſlead him- We 
Have ſhewn him how, in blights and milde ws, thoſe inſects, 
which come to feed upon the James her duppolcd to be the | 
us: and the caſe is-the ſame here. 
Mri Bradley accuſes the eaſt wind of bringing 1 which 
occaſion this damage; by eating uß the proper juices off the 
ern, and mixing theirꝛowen with it: and long after Mr, Tur- 
berville Needham ſhewed the royal ſocicty, that! in al aer 
ern there were ſuch animals. anne 190. 973 rug 443043 Tre 
Wherever there is a corruption 'either of: animal or vegetable, 
I theſe inſects are to be found, but theſe writers take 
the Effect for the cauſe. The maggots hatched from the eggs 
of ffies in putrifiedcmieat, are no more the occaſion of that pu- 
tiefagriong than the worms found in ſmutty wheat are of the 
ſmitt!® Phe decayed fate of each kind affords:noutiſhment; for 
kheſc ahlmals; and wherever there is, place and food, pregnant 
mg ſends them. Their eggs fly about innumerablyr in: the 
av] ond” though millions periſh, thoſe which: happen to lodge 
where there is a pio T place, will always lye, and they will 
b though to prop ate their . and conti the .miſ- 
chief: fs ee ade, bogs nt d 
I the farmer fuppofedcinſis were che Genies of TY 
"ey: that an eaſt wind brought them, he would plant out the an- 
Hoydifcez and defend his ficlds againſt that quarter. But he 
not be the fafer from ſmut from this precaution,; and 
riothing © is ſo prejudiciab as depending upon a wrong method. 
The more learned ſay inſects are the:cauſe of ſmuttineſs; and 
thoſe of the plainer eluſs attribute it ta the ſoil: but here the 
huſbandman will be vas much perplexed as ever; one ſaying 
it is the over-rankneſs of the land which occaſions the diſorder, 
as Mortimer; another, that its. poorneſs is the cauſe, as Bla- 
grave; and ſome attributing it to both 3, as thoſe modern com- 
piers, who have, cbllected without examination, and wrote 
own without thought,” the words of one author at the 41 
and thoſe of another at the: and though exactly co 


11 ory.” Others lay! this accident vn the conduct of the farmer: 


dme tell Him, that 18 ratten vegetables on the ground, by 
Way 
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way of manure, is che beeaſion of ſmut in the wheat, as Wor- 
lidgetzuand others that ſmutty ſeed raiſes a ſmutty crop. 
Among this variety of ſentiments, the farmer ü not 
which to credit: and wherever he fixes among them he will be 
wrong. We have ſhewn him what has been faid, that he m 
auoid paying too much regard to it; and ſnall direct him, by 
hig own obſervation, to diſcover the cauſe of the diſorder; ane 
which he will Nef proceed to the — a e «| 


erer 3 15 rr 0. 
5 If the t real cauſe of fout, „ 
Ein firſt Of 5 5 \ 

Sil Ee Yo on examining the nature of ſmutty corn; 


L. 4. chat there! is a greats deal of difference in the diſorder, ac- 
corging, to the, e. of it. When in the full height, the whole 
inner ſubſtance of the corn is black, of a png taſte, and a-bad 
Fs: .thjs..cafe, if the corn be bruiſed, and. ſteeped in Wa- 
_ 255 Y, _ innumerable WORDS like little cels, Au 

aug Part 1 33 
N 3 ders not arived to this height, the inner . 
ſtance e.of the corn is, not entirely hurt; but the outſide is ſpotted 
with. Rache,; and, in ſome corns, a part of the flour within. The 
Fiſt 1s. wholly deſtroyed ; 3 but the other my ſometimes he re- 

co red for certain uſes. 
iter the huſbandman underſtands this difference, let FIG 
reco llect, the circumſtances of former years, and then examine 
the, preſent; this. way and this only will lead him to the truth. 

He will remember there haye been certain ſeaſons when à great 

eal of corn was ſmutted; and others, where very little ſuffered. 

Te. — find all thoſe years, when there has been ſo much — 
corn, were cold and wet; and that thoſe which ſhewed leaſt, 
have been the hot and dry. 

This firſt principle then will be eſtabliſhed in reaſon, upon 
the teſtimony of experience, that a cold Wel ſummer i is 1 | ral 
eipal eauſe of ſmuttineſs. 


25 England. i is more ſubject to this 3 any ae country; \ahd | 


it is-owing to our frequent wet ſummers. | | 

an Egypt no age ever ſaw a black grain of corn; for they 
have no rain: and ęven in Italy it is little regarded m]]; and 
was ſo ſüghted! in earlier time, that the Roman writers have noba 
name fox it. Modern writers, in that language, uſe for it words 
which properly expreſs blight and mildew:: to both theſe the 


old Roman fields, were ſubject, therefore they have terms to | 


expreſs them; but this, was little known, and leſs regarded. 
In a wet ſummer,; let the farmer examine his on crops . 


: bis neighbour's, and obſerve whoſe corn is infected, and in 
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what degree. He will find a great deal infected in theſe ſum- 
mers: and that moſt which is upon the pobreſt land, and the 


. wetteſt Theſe. are the two things that èeneur with an wiſa- 
vourable ſummer, to _— _ and _d need look no farther 


for the real cauſe. 

In moſt grounds thei will be ſome Gt ears in ſuch viſas. 
ſons. but in theſe moſt; in proper and well manage 
will ſee. but few, and theſe ſmutted but impe ſmall 
part of them will have the diſorder in its full force, having the 
corn converted to a black duſt, the 1 Ul be only here and 


there ſpotted on the ſurface. | Next let him examine a poor 


land, not particularly wet, and he will ſee moſt of the cor 
chere ſpecked and ſpotted, - tho? but à ſmall part blade) 
rotted with the ſmut; but in a field that is paor ai | wet both, 8 


ne will find it perfectly fly: 5 0 


This will be the natural reſult; and he will no longer attri- 


bute the diſorder to inſects or caſt Winds. He will perceive in 


the ſame kind of ſoils a great difference in the degree of the diſ- 
order; and this will lead him to etiimine into the occaſion ; 
which he will find to be the better management in fowin : and 
the change, or the preparation of the feed. He will know, 
that neither the richneſs of the land, nor any kind of manure, 
are the cauſe of ſmuttineſs; and he wilt not be afraid to enrich 
his land in general, nor ta uſe any kind of manure in particular; 
but will know, that the ſeaſon is the great cauſe; and as 
1t takes moſt effect on the pooreſt and wetteſt grounds, he will 
dend his mind to the draining and enriching thoſe lands; and 
will conſider that every thing which impoveriſhes his Mops 
a-cauſe of this diſtemperature ; and every thing that puts it 


IN „ 
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07 as 3 of ſmuttineſs by adus care * the . 2453 
FT? prevent ſmut every thing is to-be dene that can give 
ſtrength to the crop. The two chief articles are tillage 
and manure ; and of theſe great tillage is heſt for the preventi 
this nder. T have ſeen lands, where ne eare about the i 
and other articles could prevent frequent Aar crops, which | 
have yet been cured by repeated plowingsi- 
As ſmut may ariſe from theſe ſeveral Kauſes, too abundant 
8 — 17 of the land, and 9 in the hon 
everally vardled nſt : every thing the farmer 
does to prevent ſmut, will a bebe his: land. 1 He will by 


this rational conduct not only ſecure to himſelf a eleaner but 


a larger crop. as ae. uſe the gr" 
oy 


KY 


lang he Is 
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thods we have before related for the i —— 
liable to wet let him it high, and cut the furrows deep and 


in proper direction. This we have explained at large already, 
{6 that it needs only _ named here; 


As a great deal of tillage is the beſt way of enriching land to 


— mut, it follows that the horſehoeing huſbandry is par- 
icularly calculated to prevent this damage; and this is confirmed 


experience. Land managed in this method is not — 
ſubje& to ſmutty crops, as that in the common courſe of 
bandry.' As we no where recommend ti > alone, it is nerd» 
ful here to ſpeak of the kind of drefllngs n 
with tt err noon mount Tem 

As dampneſs has a great ſhare in oecafioning ſmut, he ſhould 
chuſe the dry and warm manures : freſh dung is the worſt draſſing 


for a piece of land jnclined £6 ſmur ; and of all that can be cho» | 


ſen, lime is the n per. There is no part of the ki 

ſo free from ſmut as Derbyſhire, where they uſe a vaſt deal of 
lime; and in general, places where it is moſt conimon, are 
thoſe i in the e of great towns, where pe abune 


OY 
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Of the Sp of ſmut by the condu23 in ſnving, 
T HE crops which are moſt ſubject to ſmut are ſueh as ar 
ſtarved, and ſuch as are chilled: — — 
lect — chere e thoſe we have _—_— _—_— _ 
which ways tends to impoveriſhing a crop, which is » 
ing 'the ſamę ſeed again and again upon the ſame ground. 


Thos tends to impoveriſhing the crop, tends in the ſame de- 
gree to the ſubjeQting it to ſmut. The change of ſeed wheat is 


eaſy, becauſe it is eyery one's intereſt: as the farmers of viſfe> 


rent parts are to gn gainers, "thay will be ready ng: eh 


a i tre | 3 

here has an opinion, that utty grains 
into a ſmutty ear: but they will not 
will do as much damage in the ground as if they did t they 


ſpread the infection of their juices in the land, and produce 


ſame effect. The ſmutty b th break and diffolve in- the 


eir roots: when theſe are | 
rotted corns. of the — afford their juices to them : 


* they take in this, and it gives 3 tendency to ſmuttineſs in the 


"oof *his will ſtand 4s: ande de ce in that when 
e in exchnge, c 


ſuch 


grow at all: Wee 
the 


EL ERIE nn 


fFhould'inot 
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ſuch as has any ſmut among it; and that when 8 ſed: 
corn-fromcanother; he look it carefully over, before he-prepaze; it 
for ſowing. Clean ſeed is ſo neceſſary on this occaſion, chache 


ſhould not ſuffer a grain to be ſowed that has the leaſt ſpeck; upon: 


it; not any that has been waſhed or otherwiſe cleaned ;. for, j is 
net reitain;: that any ee of grain once muted, can wake, | 
it ft for this purpoſe. ; --- 7. 8 7220 C 1 8 F015 


©: Nothing can prevent:a piece 10 wet ground — ch Gnutted: 
evra from being ſmutty; but a crop that would have been-liah 0 


ich this accident from any apparent cauſe, will be more likely to 


eſcape, i the ſeed have been changed. This, always makes t te 


rowth, under equal circumſtances, more regnvous ; 1 ang 
tartier-it is, the mor ſaſe from [this accident. 
„Change of ſeed is a very pood: method; but the other. pre- 
eautions we have named have a ** to tlie ſame regard. Every 
change ofeſerd will be of ſervice, b 1 egaink ſmut, and in fa- 
vour of the growth ; but tlie nature o of this exchange. being. Well 
conſidered the advantage may be doubled. The. foil ker. Aa 
difference in the condition of corn-for-ſawing. a n ai Salt 
Wheat that has grown on dry ſandy ground, never, ſucceeds. 
ſo well as that from other. ſoils. As the fandy i is the worlt land 


for getting ſeed wheat for a change ; - the beſt is the clayey. 


This wilt thrive i in a land of the ſame kind, or im a wry or 
eyen in ſand: 1951115 OJ $7 37 Tis 31. Anne 7 © bd 
nen the ſoil is'Clayey: bo! whichr therwheat{is to be brfugltt, 
Hons 459206" = er as one of the ſame general nature; but it 
in every reſpect alike; becauſe that will be like 
ſswing the ſame corn upon the ſame; land the colours obclayey | 
fois news their differences And by them v may judge. 10 
„ A*White" clay is the beſti ſoil to take ſeed from that: is te he 
dn — and a blac clay furniſhes'the! beſt wheat for:a 
rellbWw%D4h iche ſame manner, interchangeabh, the wheat that 
as grown on yellow is good for black; and that from red for 
the White. In general let the farmer get his ſeed from a ſchind 
foil at a. diſtance from his own land; and ifihe can, let: him get 
it of ſome dne who changes it yearly himſelfi/'. Seed of this kind 
ſoWwnon ye! n e as we haue directed, will be ſecure front 


ſmut ) nen wut a ene amt 


In the common. ao" wn? — the changing tlie: crop 
eßder a piece of land, is a needful caution to prevent ſmut, 


This depends on the ſame principle: often ſowing the ſame 


crop małes it weaker; and where wheat is weak, any unfavour- 
ableneſs of ſeaſon will make it ſmutty, In the horſe-hoeing me- 


thode this change of the crop to the ground: is not neceſſary, tho 


a 2 of ſeed from ſome other hangs is. In this new method, 
though 
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though the ſame field be ſown with wheat ten years ſucceſliyely, 
the growth will never be any two years in the ſame place; ſo that 
while the crop. is. encloſed in the fame; hedges, yet it annually 
grows in a different parcel of the ground. This is ſufficient ; 
for if the ſeed; be changed every year, though the ſame field be 
thus ſown, with Wheat ever ſo long, not an ear of it will be 
2 29 2105 ert e H A P. XXXI 25 R f 2 nt G97 ; 


ow tot Thar $3. 210 þ oo 0-00 IRR 0 202 753506 PR, 
e preparing the feet agginſt a'ſmutty eri... 
THE fieeping of deed corn. is in ng. anicle more ſerviceable, | 
A than in preventing ſmut. When the former precautions 
have been taken for the procuring the right ſeed, and dreſſing 
the land, if this be added there 15 Male fone of ſucceſs. In gene- 
ral, the earlier wheat is ſowed, and the hetter it is ſteeped, the 
leſs it is liable to be ſmutty. Early ſowing makes the growth 
ſtrong, and the advantage of ſteeping is the ſame; for it 
makes the crops more vigorous. * 5 
Of the various methods that have been propoſed for brining 
of ſeed wheat, the plaineſt and moſt familiar fu beſt. Receipts 
are, publiſhed, abundantly, in which copperas and allum, "and 
urine, and the like offenſive ingredients are recommended; but 
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this is the, act of fancy, not of judgment. Men think they 
ſhew.. the more ſkill, the more ingredients they crowd into 
the liquor; as thoſe old phyſicians, who,in the compoſition of 
Mithridate and Venice treacle, ſeem not to have conſidered 
what would be beſt for the purpoſes of the compoſition, but 
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In the preſent caſe, all that he expects from the ſteeping li- 
quor, is to give the plants a ſpeedy and firm growth; let him 
therefore reject all thoſe. ingredients, which, have been introdu- 
.ced for other purpoſes; and uſe only thoſe which tend to pro- 
mote the growth, Theſe are two, ſalt and lime, and all others = 
are to be rejected. Let him pour the ſeed wheat into a, large =_ 
tub, and pump a good quantity of water upon it: let him-ſtir wa 
it well about with a ſtick; and then leaving it to ſettle pour off | 
the water, and pour away all the light grains. Then let him 


pump 
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pump mom water upon it; and” ſtir it about; and repeat the 
till it has been wafhed: four, times: by this means the 


wheat will be well daniped and e dere and every! 
grain will be ſeparated. N — — | 
When the whear is thus ready for ſleeping; propare the brine | 
inthe following manner.” — a ſufficient qua ntity of water 
into a tub that has a tap to it, and put in as much ſalt, weigh- | 
ing what is put in, as with when diſſolved, make the brine ſo 
ſtrong that an egg will ſwim upon it. This is juſt half the 
ftre: that is required; therefore let as much more ſalt by 
zeight/be- put in, and then let all be well ſtirred about till it 
When che ſalt is melted put in the wheat and ſtir it 
well about. Leet it lie two nights and a day, that is, put it into 


| the brine one evening, and jt will be done enough by the even- 


ing but one When it is taken out of the brine, 2 
it be well covered with 8 518 lime, e ee 


3 0 H AP. XXXII. als 15 
o/ the cleaning of ſmutty, corn, e book, 30 


112 A hunter follow theſe inſtructions, he will have very 


little reaſon to complain of ſmut. But he may, before he 
into the uſe of this method of prevention, have 2 ſmutt 


Crop, and we ſhall not leave him uninformed of the methods 


33 is to make the beſt of it. 

Thoſe ears that ſhew themſelves to Wen b movld 
be picked out ; and the reſt when thraſhed may be managed 
in the following manner. Let the whole. quantity be put into 
very large veſſel, and water in abundance poured upon it: 
let it be very well ſtirred about in the water with a new birch 
broom, and this repeated ſeveral times with freſh waters, till 
all the blackneſs is got off, and the wheat looks like other 
corn, only for the wetneſs. Then ſpread it upon ſheets, or 
any other cleanly way, to dry 1 in the fun, and turn it in 
ame to time till it be dried perfectly 3 after which it will de fit 


mains of the ſmut r the new crop 3 3 but provided | 
the worſt of it have been picked out, there will be 


Po haven in the uſing it for broad; TY 72 other purpoſe. 


Wheat when ſmutted to a great degree, is unwholeſome; and 
Fhould not he eaten; but when the defect has been moderate, 
and the workt i is picked out, the remainder may be uſed with- 
put danger. - 

In ſome unte they ſoak their wheat in water were A 
or — rubbing it after wards in 3 | 
u 
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but when corn, is ſo bad as to require this, it is, honeſtly ſpeak - 
ing, too bad to uſe. - In this caſe, as the water has 3 

che very bod of the grain, the ſun and air will not b _ 
to dry it. They for that reaſon put it to dry in a kiln, in the 
manner of malt, and ee — 8 every one ſhould 
be guarded againſt, not only with r of ſowing, but for 
eee 8 as e of familie. 

In reſpect of ſeed corn, that ſhould be of the choiceſt and 
pureſt kind, ſo that any impoſition upon the farmer in the ſel- 

Lung for that purpoſe, is cruel in the higheſt degree. When he 

is obliged to buy his ſeed corn, he muſt be very nice in the ex- 
amination of it; and he may diſcover whether any trick of 
this kind, more or leſs, have bi Won with it, by the fight 
and taſte. Fine and perfect wheat ſhould look ſhining, and 
all of a colour; if it be dim on the ſurface, or of different 
| hues, it is to be ſuſpected. The ſweet taſte of good wheat is 
alſo well known to the farmer, and no art can give this to ſuch 
as has been waſhed. $A ane LE 
In Flanders they go farther in cleaning of their wheat that 
has been ſmutted ; they have a large hollow machine, made 
of plates of tin ſet in a wooden frame, Theſe plates are all 
Pierced full of holes inward, ſo that the inſide is like the rough 
ſurface of a nutmeg-grater. When their corn is ſmutty 
firſt ſteep and waſh it carefully in water, and then, when it 
is ſomewhat dried, they put it into this machine and work and 
ſhake it about ; the conſequence is, that the black ſpots are 
in part grated off, and in part concealed ; and this is' ſold for 
bread, and is often the occaſion of great diſorders. 
The great article to prevent the miſchief, is uſing a proper 
kind of manure, and a due quantity of it, with ſufficient tillage. 
_ Having gone through the care of the land, and management 
of a crop, nothing remains for the compleating this part of our 
work, but informing the farmer how he may beſt preſerve his 
corn when he has reap'd.and thraſh'd it. This we ſhall give 
in the words of a correſpondent, to whom we have been of- 
ten before obliged on the moſt interefting occaſions, and whoſe 
diſcoveries and improvements -on this head:demand the thanks 
of the publick, more than the laboyrs of moſt other enquirers. 
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Plate 2. Section of the granary lengthways through the middle. 


B. B. B. B. The garret, all in one chamber, into which the corn 


may be received by means of a crane, or pully fixed over the door (k) 
plate 1.) on tlie north gable of the building; to which door a lad- 
ler, or flight of ſtairs on the outſide of the ſaid gable may communi- 

cate. 'This garret may occaſionally be made uſe of as a ſtore room 

for corn, that has already been preſerved. two or three years in the 
chambers below, marked (C. C. C.) or for other kinds of dry goods, 


_—_ a few air holes only in the gable ends of this garret ſtory. 


C. C. C. Three chambers where the corn is to be firſt repdſited, in 
order to receive the neceſſary ventilations for a year or two, or more, 
till perfectly cured or fold ; each chamber here, about 13 feet ſquare, 
by 12 high ; to be divided from each other by brick partitions (m.m.) 
carried up from the ground. The ſides of theſe chambers to be neatly 
covered with ſtucco plaiſter. | 3 

G. G. G. The floors of theſe chambers, to be ſupported with 
whole double deals laid edgeways, and covered with narrow deal 

| 5 boards, 
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boards, not exceeding ſix inches in breadth, leaving a ſpace of near 


am inch between each board,” that room may be given for the air to 
aſcend equally through theſe ſeveral interſtices in the floors, in order 
to ventilate the corn contained in theſe chambers, as occaſion requires. 
8 fig. 1.) Theſe floors, or at leaſt the interſtices between 
e boards, to be covered with cloſe wire grating, that will not admit 
the grain to paſs through; or the floors may be covered intirely with 
1 but ſtrong hair cloth, nailed down round the confines 
of the floors, before the corn is lodged. i ee , 
G. G. G. Small trap doors (vid. plate 3. fig. 1.) to be made a 
foot ſquare each, one in the center of each floor; which may be open 
ed occaſionally, to let out the corn into the ground chambers for uſe 
or ſale; and may at ſuch times, if a briſk wind ſets in and through 
the ground chambers, prove à good winnowing to ſuch corn to pre- 
pare it for market, ' eſpecially if the {aid trap doors be humoured by 
the hand, fo as to let fall the ſtream of corn thin and diffuſed on the 
clean ground floors. Theſe trap doors to be free from wire grating or 
hair cloth over theit dimenſiöns ; to be affixed by hinges, ſo as ts 
open into the ground chambers ;* at other times kept faſtened with a 
croſs iron bar ſlaple and padlock, to prevent imbezelment. The 
ceilings of the chambers C. C. C. muſt be made as much air proof as 
may be, either by ſome excellent cloſe plaiſter ceiling, or only by 
caulking the joints in the garret floor above, 2 the ſeams af- 
terwards, and daſhing drift ſand on the ſeams after the hot pitch bruſh, 
by which means no air ean paſs out of the chambers C. C. C. except 
throught the flues [L. L. L.)) Ba 3 


7 


L. L. L. The flues, to be made of a piramidal figure, with beams 
erected at the four angles of each flue, well barred and braced toge- 
ther, and covered with laths and plaiſter, ſo as to be ti ht and air- 
proof; to be four feet ſquare each at their baſes, and well fixed in the 
garret floor, and to the roof timbers; to be erected directly over the 
trap doors (G. G. G.) and elevated twelve or fourteen feet above the 
ridge of the roof of the building; their openings at their tops to be 
a foot ſquare each ; 'a piece of braſs net-grating to be fixed half an 
inch within their muzzles, to prevent ſparrows or other annoyances I! 
deſcending to the corn below, and alſo to admit of a cover or valve, 1 
falling cloſe on their muzzles. Theſe muzzles to be well guarded | 
from rain and ſnow by proper umbrelloes, elevated a little above 
them, and well fixed to the continuation of the four beams of the 
flues. The valves juſt mentioned to be made of ſquare pieces of oak 
board, exceeding. the ſquare - dimenſions of the orifices of the flues, 
by two inches on every fide; a plate of lead of five or 'fix pound 
weight, to be nailed on the top of each valve; the valves underneath 
to be lined with buff, well ſoaked in pickle, to attract the moiſture 
of the air, ſwell and flop cloſe. Theſe valves to'be open or ſhut by 
means of a ſmall cord, faſtened to a very ſhort croſs ſling of the like 4 
cord, which croſs fling communicates; and is made faſt to four ſtaples | BF} 
in the four corners of each valve; that the valves may be raiſed and | 
| 


lowered evenly on their reſpective muzzles, by means of the * 
FF : ; | Cor 


— 
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eord paſſing over a pully fixed under the center of the wmbrello, and 
down between the and plaiſter ; and the boarded lining of the 
fue comes out to hand in the garret, through a ſmall hole in one fide 
of the flye; which hole ſhould be made through a Sore of wood fixed 
in the framing of the flue; and the upper edge of the ſaid hole, on 
the inſide of the flue, ſhould be guarded by a ſmall roller of wood, 
$0 eaſe the friction of the cord upon drawing up the valve, and kee 
ing it in that ſituation by a weight ſome what ſuperior to that of x af | 
— 4 itſelf, hung to the cord end in the garret, or the cord may be 
made faſt to a hook in the garret floor, making allowance for the 
r ſhortening of the cord by the weather, that it may 
not be in danger of breaking; theſe valves or covers ſhould alſo be 
guided in their raiſing and lowering, by four fixed upright ſmooth 
wooden bars, which may E them equally on the ſquares of their 
reſpective flue mouths. Theſe valves or covers might be contrived to 
be opened and ſhut by other methods, but this ſeems to be one of the 
moſt ſimple, and leaſt liable to diſorders and repairs. The chief uſe 
of theſe valves (and a very conſiderable one) is the keeping out the 
2 air from deſcending upon the corn, when the granary 
is not to be ventilated. 5 15 | 
i. i. i. Trap doors in the garret floor, for laying in the corn into 
the chambers C. C. C. to be two foot and a half ſquare each, well 
fitted to their receiving jambs, and made tight with clay well tem- 
pered with ſalt and water, after the chambers are charged with corn. 
D. D. D. The ground, or loweſt chambers that ſhould be admit- 
ted in a building of this nature, the ſides of which to be ſmooth 
iſtered, that rats or mice may not be able to aſcend to the corn 
r, nor ſhould any goods or lumber be admitted into theſe ground 
chambers, becauſe they would diminiſh the diameter of the quantity 
of air to be admitted into them, and conſequently of its weight and 
preſſure neceſſary to force its way up through the interſtices left in the 
— — ny — to each d chamber, 

E. E. E. ding doors to un , ni 
outwards, which when f open and properly fixed may —_ — 
ing ſide winds, and direct them into their reſpective chambers. 
ITbe like falding doors to be on each fide of the building, eaſt and 
weſt, oppoſite to each other, ſo that upon ventilating the corn above, 
che windward doors only are to be opened; at all other times, when 
aoitt weather prevails, all the doors, as well as the valves before- 
mentioned, to be kept ſhut and cloſe as poſſible; for which reaſon 
theſe falding doors are to be truly fitted to their jambs, as alſo to 
their upright center poſts where they meet, bolt and lock, or by 8 
h | a yo. bar and pad-lock on their outſide; and the borders of 
theſe doors, at all their meetings on the inſide, ſhould have a liſt of 
baff nailed round them with ſprigs, in order to prevent an indraught 
of moiſt and foggy air, as much as poſſible. | 

Mice and other groſs vermin, will find great if not inſuperable dif- 
faulty, to get admittance into this granary ; and inſects infeſting it, 
muy be deſtroyed by brimſtone ſet on fire occaſionally in the ground 


chambers, 


＋ 


ores ding doors, as well as the valves above, 
ole ſhut at us 9 5 wy ig Fr, ag it hould be well loved dine 
Ke weich corn. 
1 cient only, to remind 1 people, chat the Acid. fame of 
brimfl — channel 
doubt diſcourages their approach for ſome time after; and may pro- 
hably tend to 2 rmentation in the grain, which is generally, if 
not always occaſioned by ſuperabundant moiſture and heat, 


RR E ASO NS offered far the operatiom and effts. fi ohio 


VENTILATING, GRANARY..., 


<<: *m +7 


lipyate en fh = 
wire grating ot 22 1 Cloth, 1 5 0 Om 179 between the 
5 of corn; through which its motion will be greatly exp 
y means of the flues above, when nd. vi be 3.48. the air at their x who 
being above forty feet from the gro be much rarer than 
the ground chambers below, where it will, be greatly c 15 2 
the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere, and alſo. by the. im- 
pelling wind or current of air continually driven into the fue 
chambers. The air therefore, always = Bans to expand itſelf 
in the loweſt chambers, to thofe parts where. it finds leaſt Learn — 
reſiſtance, will continually tend from the loweſt parts 1 
ſo produce an adequate circulation of air through the whole bulk er of 
corn, whereby it will be ventilated and kept 5 dry, and ſweet, 
though in a ſtate of reſt, for ſeveral years together, ang en 
the priyate owner ſhould. Jie out of his money. | 


Farther obſervations on the uſe efulneſs of this kind of granary. 


In this kind of granary, wheat may be lodged in bulk ten or twelve 
feet ſquare every way, or whatever the ſquare contents of the corn 


chambers be, the wheat may lie therein within a foot, or half a foot 


of the ceiling, but half a foot is a good diſtance at firſt laying in the 
corn, for it will ſoon fink lower as it dries. This is a vaſt. advan- 
1 887 in ſtowage over the old granaries, where they dare not lay the 
eat for a long time after laying it in, above eighteen or twenty- 
four inches deep, and that too, frequently turned and aired by hand- 
labour and expence, for feat of its heating, muſting, and breeding 
che wevil z whereas this kind of granary, . ventilated as it were, per 
: &,: and i in a manner without an any trouble or expence attending it, 
| 21 preſerye at leaſt five times the quantity of wheat upon every foot 
its flooring, more than the old-faſhioned granaries can do. 
VN. B. The ground: chambers, need, not be above ſeyen feet high, 
_ the floor timbers ;: and. a brick floor, or one of clay, lime, and 
Fniths duſt * tempered — is fitteſt for the ground floor. 
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ills all in ſets chin its circulation, and no 
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A large military or publiele magazines, greater bulks of cbm may 

proforuoned by adding more flues to each corn chamber, and pro- 
them. . ö N » , EE ls, ot | 3 

The author having never ſeen or heard of any granary of this kind 


in practice, ſubmits it to publick ſcrutiny, cenſure, or improve- 
mentis P03 inte ane, en VFC 


Portion inig the dimenſion of the folding doors thereto, or the nuniber 
of n OF 2 3g E n,, eien, 


: The diffinetion.and difference between ſouund and tainted or damaged 


wheat, and their different treatment in order to their preſerva- 
lien tu this kind of egranary, ow 

If Wheat be dry and well ſaved at harveſt, free from black, 
-blighted;”or ſobty ears, has afterwards had its due ſweat and melio- 
Tato6ni in rick, cock, or barn, for five or fix months, and after threſh- 
ing out has been well cleanſed and ſcreened ; ſuch wheat may truly 
be called found, and when lodged in this kind of granary, may be 
ealily preſerved therein for many years, by ordinary and moderate 


* * * I 


at's F 


wventilations. CS | va 3 1 
For inſtance, >, thraſhed out in January or February after 
Teaping, well <cleanſed, and lodged in this granary ;. it may be venti- 
lated onte a week, if opportunity offers, for the firſt two or three 
months in ſpring, which will be a great advantage to the grain, be- 
Fore the ſultry heats of ſummer come on, when it ſhould be ventilated 
as often as à proper breeze or gale of wind offers, and once a month, 
2 few matches of brimſtone ſet on fire in the ground chambers, as 

before directed; in the autumn, the winter, and ſpring following, 
two or three times a month may be ſufficient to ales, without 
applying the brimſtone fumes; but the ſecond ſummer ventilate 
twice or thrice a month, and apply the fumes once or twice during 

this ſecond ſummer; after which time it may be ſufficient to venti- 
late once a month during the ſecond autumn, winter, and ſpring, and 
twice a month during the third ſummer, when it may be ſaid to be 
It may not be amiſs, during the firſt year or two after the wheat 
is lodged in this granary, to inſpect the condition of the corn, by 
opening the trap doors in the garret floor, eſpecially in ſummer 
time once or twice; for as moiſture or vapour of the corn will always 
"riſe to the ſurface of the bulk, though the center may be dry, ſo the 
appearance of che ſurface, as to n e or dryneſs, may regulate the 
number of ventilations neceſſary for its preſervation FF 


a 


It is certain from experience, that ſound corn that has been well 
preſerved in common granaries, by frequent turnings and winnow- 
ings, and afterwards laid two or three foot deep, or more, ſeldom 
ſweats, gives, or ferments after the firſt two years, except it receive 
accidental wet or moiſture, from which it is-eaſily- freed with a little 
care; Whereas it is 4 long time parting with its natural internal moi- 
Kue, Which is che greateſt enemy to its preſervatioern. nh 
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5 It is no leſs certain that wheat, being well preſerved by any me- 
thod whatſoever, has, after ſever ar 4 9 ae 3 to on 
duce. mare and bettei flouyfor Dread, n cfome of the lame fie 
and ws Aus; after 1 5 threſhec out; Becauſe d e 
humidity of the grain evapbrating by keeping ſome. years, the flour 
comes 43 from its thin bran under the ſtone. ä 


It is equally certain, that wheat fo, preſerved for ſeveral years, hag 
he rel roo ha corn and probably hot ſo fable c — 
the ſmutty ear; exceſs of moiſture, either in the ſeed; the ſoil; or 
the ſeaſons, being the chief cauſe of that grievous.complaint, except 
the ſeed itſelf be ſmutty, and theh the crop. alſo will be ſmutty not- 
_ withſtanding dry ſeaſons#*i-f % HS | | 
But if wheat has beeh: ill-ſayed./at harveſt, or be.in a contrary con- 
dition, in any or all reſpects, to the ſound wheat deſcribed above, 
which would certainly give it a ſtron g tendency to heat and fermen- 
tation, in a bulk of ten or twelye feet deep, and ſo induce the we · 
vil, and other maladies, to; the further damage or deſtruction of the 
wheat. It will therefore, in this caſe, be neceſſary firſt to cleanſe 
well by ſcreen or tryer, after Which give it a very gentle and flow 
drying upon a kiln, equal only to a ſtrong ſun heat, till the grain be 
ſomewhat hard under the teeth; then laying it on a floor to cool, for 
ſome hours, put it into ſacks half filled and tied faſt, and fo rub the 
wheat well therein on» a+ {ſmooth floor with both hands, frequently 
turning the ſacks over every way, in order to looſen and free the 
grain from its black ſooty duſt à then winnow: clean, after which it 
may be laid into this grayary ten or * _ deep, and there 
treated in every reſpect like wheat originally ſound. x NY 
Such whats” Nay ſuch Ei, ny oats out much better for 
* bread, though kept two or three years or mare in this Bene; and 
ſell for a good deal more money than it would haye fetched in its 
firſt canta and % 8 
Yet ſuch - wheat, though by this method made proper for bread, 
ſhould by no means be uſed for ſeed? for kiln-Utying, more or leſs, 
abates or deſtroys its vegetative quality; and èeven without drying, a 
diſtempered ſeed ſeldom or never fails of producing a diſtempered 
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7E hive gone through;every article of the farmer's con 

derm relpecting the choice of his cattle, and the grawth 
and mand&mecnht of pis crops. , We come naw. to conſider 
ae ee HEN, cHte 31s Hable, e mechode of guarls 
nne age eke, and dne medicines molt approved in theis 


. | | E 
We have had occaſion to obſerve, on many occaſions, how 


— 


greatly the farmer is miſſed by thoſe who ſhould give him in- 


— 


ormation in reſpect of the management of his crops ; but the 


preſent is an article leſs underſtood, and more injudieiouſl 
treated: and it is, at the ſame time, of the greateſt concet 
The loſs of his cattle is not to be recruited but at a very con- 
ſiderable expence ; and the care of them is, in general, com- 
mitted” to perſons ſb _— that little better than their abſo- 
lute loſs can be expected when they fall into any conſiderable 
diſorder. They muſt have ſtrength indeed, if they eſcape from 
their diſeaſes, and fuck dector s. 
While thoſe who undertake the cure of theſe creatures are 


ſo ill qualified to ſucceed in it, the farmer is leſs able to judge 


right, than they are to act. It is a part of needful knowledge 

fartheſt of. all removed from his enquiries. A few names of 
diſorders got by rote, are generally the whole ſtock of the 
country ' farrier's knowledge, and theſe he applies to any diſor- 
der that comes before him; boldly, becauſe he knows none can 
contradict him. A ſmaller ſtore of remedies ſerves his purpc ſe: 
his phyſic he uſes as much at random as the names of diſor- 


ders; and the unhappy farmer is ſtripped both of his cattle and 


his money. If they deſtroy the beaſt, he is perſuaded the vi- 
- olence of the diſorder killed it; and ſatisfies his mind that he 
has done all he coul. | | | | 


We ſhall deliver here nothing but what is the reſult of ex- 
perience. We ſhall inform the owner what he may do for 
his cattle himſelf, and lay down ſuch plain rules for the conduct 


of the farriers, that he will be able to know whether they act 


according to reaſon and knowledge. If they will ſtudy in the 


ſame pages, we promiſe them, they will find only truth: we 
requeſt them to peruſe em carefully, not only for the farmers. 
ſakes, but their own; and conſider the harſhneſs of what we 
have been obliged to ſay, as a juſt repreſentation of their need, 
for better information: tis one of thoſe wounds that is neceſ- 
ſary to be opened deep, in order to reach the cauſe ; and they 
know theſe ſoon heal when proper methods are followed. 


The horſe is the moſt valuable creature in the farmer's ſtock, 
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both with reſpect to his price and uſe. The care of chuſing, 
managing, and Mer = — have delivered in a 
preceding part; but, in this plac, he claims a p 8 
ard, Doh for” the! 9 Aiforders 1 ta. le he able Na 
ie ealy* methods” by” w Thich, the Greater jpary 0 een may be 
remedied, when they” are ri tl underſtood all give 
afrections for] preparing the medicines wg on 5 7 occa- 
| os and ſhall enter largely upon the worſl diſcaſes to b wh, 
ei ſubject, | 
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W "7 kive Wh 1 the prſt article of the "diſeaſes, of 3 
"this which i is the moſt | important of them all, and, in 
general, the leaſt underſtopd. Many have called it incurable mY 
and indeed, according to the old practice, it muſt have been 
ſo: for if ever a hoxrſe recovered under, that management, na- 
ture muſt have performed the cure: it is impoſlible | they-ſhould. 
have affiſted in it, who knew nothing of the ſeat or nature of, 
the diſeaſe. - - 

Of late) years "Thy perſons + fill Navy: Sd wet the ure: 
of horſes; anatomy has been called in to aſſiſt in the opera- 
tions; and diſſections have been made of morbid bodies af that 
animal, to ſhew the cauſe, ſituation, and nature of the diſeaſes. 
From this we have been made acquainted with the grigin and 
true nature of the diſorders of theſe. FIFAUurets. and. themes we 
may proceed properly to the cure. 

With reſp=ct to the glanders, this was more tel than i in 
any other diſorder ; and it is very lately we have attained the 
knowledge. A farrier to the king. of France's ſtables, his 
name Lafoſſe, made the di ſcovery; and the royal academy of 
ſciences received and adopted it. This is the true road to 
knowledge; when the moſt honourable aſſemblies will receive 
and give their ſanction to truth, from every hand that offers 


it; and do honour to any one who ean do ſervice to the 
publick. 


0 H AP. II. 
Of the mi 2 notions concerning the eee | 


T HE glanders is a running at the noftrils of a horſe : firſt 
22 there is a whitifh liquor diſcharged ; afterwards, as the 
diſeaſe gathers ſtrength, a browniſh matter; and, laſt of all, a 
bloody water. All theſe are voided in very great quantities, 


ſo that the horſe is oftenfive to the ſight, and the Wen waſtes 
him continually. | I 


\ 


This 
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This diſeaſe has deſtrgged thou thouſ: ands f horſes ; very few have. 


eſcaped that were once d with it: 1 05 chat the diſorder is 
incurable, but from a miſtake, de ee its mo none 
Rees! how to ge about to cure its) - 8c 24-1.) 

The reader will be aſtoniſhed, that among 5 many conjees 
Pg as have been. made about this diſeaſe, none camei near 
the right. cauſe; and that people ſhould: ſearch in the remoteſt 
parts of the body for the ſeat of a PAGE which was ſituated 
whene, it appeared : 3. 45 „ os nt evil 

The old authors ſuppoſed the diſorder to lie in the brain: 
re imagined that, at laſt, the brains themſelves run out 
* the noſtrils; and to that attributed the death af the 
creatures: miſtaken as ſuch an opinion was, theſe were:inearer 
the place of the diſorder. than many who followed. 
Ihe next conjecture was, that it lay in the hack:Homk Und 
that the diſcharge through the noſe proceeded from thel mar- 
row of that part. This was a received opinion many years 


among our farriers, and is ſo, in moſt places, to this day from 


whence they call the diſorder, the mourning of the chine 

Later authors have ſuppoſed the diſeaſe; to be in the livery 
ſome in the lungs, ſome in the kidneys, and others in the ſpleen”: 
and the glanders has been emp to be cured by duratics 
and deobſ ruents. 

- Mr, Solleyſel adapts all theſe parts as poſſible ſeats as the dif- 
order; and traces the matter by way of the czliac vein, un to 
the head, where he ſuppoſes it is lod ged upon the parotid glands, 
and thence diſcharged: through the noſtrils. This appeared fo 
learned, that many thought it muſt be tru2 : and on this was 
Founded a practice for the cure, which, like the reſt, was as 
ineffectual as the ſyſtem was erroneous. 

Alfter this, the lungs were conſidered as the ſeat of: the di. 
order. Others attributed it to knots. and ſwellings under the 
caul: the authors of the dictionary of Trevaux, adopt the for- 
mer of theſe opinions; and the latter is found among the 9 


tems in our Mr. Chambers. 41 3 Ya. 


We have named theſe opinions, to tell che farmer they are 
erroneous. Experience, diſſections, and certain obſervations, 
have ſhewn they are falſe : let him therefore take care that he 
is not miſled, by them, and that he place no dependance upon 
the methods of cure founded upon them. Internal medicines 
are uſeleſs. The horſe may have a bad ſtate of hlood at that 
time, and this may render the cure difficult. In that caſe, the 
common ſweetners of the blood may be given at the time he is 
under cure; ſuch as brimſtone and N ene bis corn, 
but otherwiſe they. are not wanted. 
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2 ; 1 801. als 
WI the real e and caufe of the glanders, 445 7 8 wit 
IT T:; is plain from obſerving the nature and progreſs of the dif. 
order chat the cauſe of it does not lie either in the braih or 
the bac bone, the liver or the lungs, the ſpleen or che kid: 
neys The feat uf the diſörder is where it appents; he part 
of the creature is affected but che noſtrils; and the difeafe re: ly 
lies in the glands, -which are ſituated in the thin ſkin that co. 
vers their inſide. - When the glanders are only in one öf the 
noſtrils; the gland or kernbl, Which lies ndar the jaw-bone on 
the ſame ſide, is to be ſwelled and inffamed; and not that on 
the other ſide; but as ſoon as boch noſtrils tun, then dock kheſe 
| kernels are found to be ſwelled in the ſame manner. 
This diſorder may naturally proceed from a cold, without 
theblood's being concerned in it; though it may happen, in 
other caſes, that the blood is bad at the lame time, and then 
the diſeaſe will be more difficult to cure. 
When theſe kernels are inflamed, the Hiring: at ths nol 
comes on, and this is the firſt. and gentleſt Rage of the diſorder. 
The horſe's holding down his head increaſes this running; and 
chus a diſorder is begun in a natural way, and continued by 
natural means, which is ſtrengthning itſelf, while the farriers 
are attempting its cure by drenches ; not one of which can 
Have the leaft effect Ao it, becauſe yu are levelled al an 


N ot ry cauſe. 
he jungs and ſpleen, the liver and: kidneys, have bein ex- 
amined by diſſection, in horſes that have died with the diſorder 
upon them, and they have been found all ſound : therefore it 
is plain they have no ſhare in the cauſe: it lies wholly in the 
parts where it appears. It may come from a ſimple cold in 
the horſe ; and it may alſo be occaſioned by the matter of a 
diſeaſe falling upon that part; or may be rendered worſe by a 
bad ſtate of the blood. In theſe particular cafes, the method 
of cure is to be the ſame with allowances for a bad ſtate of the 
| blood; as to the other caſe, it requires ne particular conſidera- 
tion; for though a diſorder of another kind may have been 
the cauſe of the glanders, by ſettling on that part, yet, when 
once ſettled there, it is the ſame as if the glanders had come 
in a natural way; and the ſame method will prove a remedy. | 
Ph bere is a thin ſkin'which lines every part of the 3 of 
à horſe. In the noſe there is a partition going all alon 
inſide, which divides it into two parts, or the two ie; Hon 
This partition is covered with the fkin we have named: it is 
chin, ait and tender; ; and in it e many ſmall kernel. 


Theſs 
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Theſe ſeparate a ſoft moiſture for rendering the fin ſupple and 
| F this is all dia en do in 1515 ary Ate: 

the abundance of their Cl 4 trill ng ing, Aa I 1 
5 a me 2455 will, by bein 
| an ſeparate a 288010 en 02 4 touter e ö 


"hors are Hat ere, covers t 12 par- 
tition itſelf, is alſo ene to chen, 5 forms a covering 
td their bot i. this kernels are 
fewer and HARA —_ Elſewhere, and they only ſeparate n 
very 1 ng the ſkin the 
ſoft. y proviſion of natui y bet ths 18 


and e er Ae hollows are fo deep and windings 
that if an redundance of the matter had been fe eparated > $44 
it could Kot have been diſcharged-as from the other; arts; and 
rc e have been Toad: ca and obſtructed by t he Tr 
g of 9 the place. _. 
of a 98 is compoſed of ſeveral parts; and in 
that piece which forms the forehead, juſt above the place of · the 
es, there is a ſpace between che two plates of the bone: 
efe make what are called the frontal ſinus's; but the farmer 
without troubling himſelf with remembering ſuch names, wi 
_ underſtand that thete are ſuch hollows ; and this will be eno 
for his purpoſe. Theſe are covered throughout on the inſide 
with the fame ſkin, which covers the partition of the no nls; 3 
and it has in this part the ſame fort of kernels, All this 
and all the kernels in it, are the ſeat of the glanders. In the 
deginning, the Kernels ſwell, and diſcharge à great deal too 
much matter; and theſe in the hollows of the forehead- bone 
moſt of all. They ate therefore the main ſeat of the diſeaſe. 
When it becomes more violent, they are ulcerated or Sow 
full of little ſores ; then they diſcharge a more offenſive 1 
ter; and at length the whole ſkin of this part is enflam 
ſwelled, and eaten to pieces, and then comes the diſcharge of 
a bloody matter. This is no fancyful ſuppoſition, but is the 
exact and real fact found by examination. i 
When the head of a horſe, violently affected with the 
ders, is opened, not on! the kernels are found to be : Slane 
and ſore, but all this ſkin is full of ulcers; and it is ſeen t 
be grown much thicker than naturally, and fuller of = 
ſels; and theſe are eaten to pieces at their ends. From theſe 
flows the blood, and' from the ulcerated. glands the matter, 
which come froth the hoſtrils of the horſe in this diſorder. _ 
4 5 mentioned the natural hollows on * fide of the par- 
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rd only to weil Wl 55 bein b 8 i more were, ſpar 


the'caſe of the gl lar nder 
the re 5 they Ne e and they difch 


matter, which led sin theſe wig a . hey are Rh $ 
Hike full of it in 2 $0 nes ve 5 9. 1 i | 


In "the fame mant etz che kerne] 8 e are in that part of 
the ſkin, - which line 5 

bohe 3 grow ede, enflam TEE 455 ee and | 
3520 Bn itſelf becomes 1 ares. an 

0 


3 


alle Aeon Xt 157 dead with tue e this fin and 
its kernels are found thus inflamed and ulcerated, and the enr 
trails are ſound and good; unleſs e the creature bas mad 
Tome other malady beſide. I 

e hollows of the forchead- bone i in | horſes dead with the 
diſor ler, are found alſo full of thick offenſive matter; and the 
change in the ſkin itſelf is greater here than in any other part. 
In a horſe. that has died without the glanders, this ſkin is thin, 
fine and ſoft, and there is never ſeen in it any blood veſlel: 
but in a horſe dead with the glanders, the ſkin is thick, hard, 
and inflamed ; and there are blood veſſels, ſeen all over it, with 
their 'fides and ends eaten to pieces. In each noſtril are two 
ſubſtances rolled up like horns, and in the ſame manner co- 
vered with the ſkin which covers the partition, and lines the 
cavities ; and in theſe parts this ſkin is in the ſame manner en- 
flamed, thickened, full of blood veſſels, and ulcerated. There- 
fore as the ſkin we have deſcribed is the real ſeat of the glan- 
ders, it is univerſally affected, and no part of it eſcapes. 

The diſeaſe firſt ſhews itſelf in thoſe parts of this ſkin where 
the kernels are biggeſt, as in the hollows of the forehead- bone; 
ſo'that they may be called in a particular , manner the ſeat of 
the diſorder: but it afterwards purſues its courſe through the 
whole extent of that membrane. 

It is in general much the ſame ſtructure we find upon diſſec- 
tion in the head of a horſe, and in that of one of our own 
ſpecies: but there is a particular difference in thoſe glands gr 
kernels we have mentioned under the j Jaw bone, which, one by 
one fwell, as the difeaſe affects firſt one, and then the other 4 
rn. There are the fame | in men, and anatomiſt call them 


the 
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the ſablingual.glands : but in men the Nt into the hollow of, 
the, mouth; ſo, chat whatever 5 OF, diſcharge is Ss, ache 2 

ſpittle: bat in, horſes, they mn e mouth, b 
turn backwards, and -paſs e the vollrils. 

The mouth in mankind is in a great degree mqiſtened b - 
theſe glands; and to ſupply, that office in horſes, ag theſe have 

their opening turned another way, there are innu werable, ſmall, 
kernels. placed all, over the inſides. oft the lips wo though. 

_ the; kernels we have juſt named are ſwelled firſt appears, 

ace of the glanders, yet the others Wy in 95 e are not at 
all affected: the diſeaſe not being concerned with the mouth, 
but only with the glands of the fxin of: the 5 16 rarely. 
ſpreads to, any other part. In the extreme degrees of the ; diſcaſe,, | 
the partition « A the, noſtrils Which! is., govęred by this fi Will 
be eaten by the ſharpneſs of the humour; but no ſection, 
ever ſhew Hh es bone to be affected. 

If. the liver, the lungs, or brain, were the fat: "of the Phe. 
eaſe, the creature muſt be F. a in other reſpects; and foanes. 
or later would be carried o whereas, we {ce on the contrary, 
that this diſorder ſhews itſelf on 8 otherwiſe in perfect good, 
condition; and that when it has rendered them unfit for bet-. 
ter ſervices, and they are delivered over to hackney coachmen, 
they live a Jong. t time, with, ir, and ſhew, no, gn of any Aer diſ- 
tempęer. „ G8 eee 

| 0 H AP. IV. f 


Of the cauſes of the glanders. N 


T HE glanders may ariſe from a common cold, and in this | 
= caſe the firſt approaches of the diſorder are to be guarded 
againſt, for they may be ſtopped, and that miſchief eaſily pre- 
vented, which it will be afterwards very difficult to cure. 

When a horſe has a cold, and it falls upon his noſtrils, it 1 

will be ſeen by his ſnorting and frequently. toffing about his 4 
head, and afterwards by the noſtrils being more than ordinarily | 
wet. If the horſe be in a feveriſh diſpoſition at the ſame time, 
the ſkin and its kernels will enflame as well as ſwell, and all the 
ſymptoms may very naturally follow. 

If it ſeize upon the noſe, let the horſe be blooded largely + 
then give him twice in the day a good warm maſh, and ride 
him ently afterwards. Keep him warm and clean, and the 
newt; ay.give him the common purge. 

If this do not anſwer let him be blooded the day after, as 
largely as at firſt, and purſue the ſame courſe one day more. 
This rarely fails, 

I have * this myſelf with the greateſt ſucceſs: 1 have 


IF 


{ 
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an the reason in the wg" tö believe T hve 


that diſtaſe Will probably be more 
of remedy.” The methbd of cure muſt be the fame, only with 


G preveiited as 
ahders in mäny a horſe; and can ſay with che greateſt tut 
T never Had one, finice I Have fe flGwed: this Practice, that 
has fallen to that aüräer, which't "reaſonably/a attribute to taking 
this care in me. | 
3 cold hae bo our the: ole is not che ent ming that EY 
. A ruffeit may take the fame effect. Thi 


Wuls =" god, 48 70 duces 9 ofs himours'in' abündance; and 
theſe may haturall His diſch by the kernels in this Mix: 2 


this may well, in ame,” and u derte the ſkin of the noſtrils, 
and be atl immediate cauſe of the L ; and in this way 
ngerous and more difficuſt 


this caution, that ſyyeeteners of | the blood muſt be given at che 


ſame time. 


Before the farmer Jenn th cure a borte. Ke muſt be af- 
ſired the diſorder i is what he takes it to be: if he obſerve care- 
Fully the fymptoms we have ſet down, he cannot be deceived; 
but he muſt not ſuppoſe wed rurming tx borſe' s noſe. to be 
the glanders; for in that miſtake he may ſometimes ſet about 
4 troubleſome and harſh methöd of cüre, for a diſorder that 


would perhaps have gone off of itſelf, or with a ſingle bleed- 


or he may, in ſome caſes, attempt to remedy that which 
1s incurable ; and diſgrace the method, | becauſe it would — 
cure a different diſeaſe. 


He is to obſerve the difference 1 a Sold ſettling upon 


the noſtrils, and the glanders. We have ſhewn this may brin 


on the glanders, but it is not that diſeafe itſelf, and fighter 
methods will cure it. An abſceſs in the lungs may diſcharge 
itfelf at the noſtrils of a horſe, and this, though it on a flight 
obſervation reſemble the glanders, yet is altogether diſtin& in 
its nature, origin, and ſituation ; and therefore cannot be reach- 
ed by the proper cure of that other diſeaſe. 

Let the farmer obſerve the nature and colour of the matter. 
If this be ſharp, corroding, and ill-coloured, it looks like the 
glanders, therefore let him look into the inſide as far as he 
can; and if he perceive the ſkin ſwelled, inflamed, and full of 
little ſores, there. is little room to doubt of its being this diſ- 
order. Let him next obſerve whether it runs continually, 
which if it does is another proof; and laſtly, let him examine 
the horſe in other reſpects, and if he find him in every other 
circumſtance well and healthy, he may conclude with certain- 

this is the diſeaſe, If the matter be thick and white, and 

e inner part of the noſe not inflamed or ulcerated; and if it 
run very little while he is at reſt in the able, and encreaſes 
85 . £ . on 
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Nene d Work; and finally, if he has a difficulty of 


a rattling in his breaſt. as he takes his breath, 
IMs 0 fdered together, will ſhew that the dif 


* 


cale is not the glanders; but an abſceſs in the lungss. 


TY e 3 | 1 1 : 4 
„ Of the method of cure for the glander. 


advance rationally to the cure. The method muſt be by clean- 
aue and freeing the parts from the lodgment of this arg mat- 
er, and en of theſe ulcers. That might be done in 
ſame manner as | 
difficulty is to comme at theſe : for there is no way of getting 
freely and properly at the complaint: therefore the firſt thing is 


the noſe, and its glands : 


* ” 


E 
2 


ca ; : , oer, LY YE 8x 4 ALES 
When the "ſkull is beat in by a fall in our own-ſpecigs, the 


tion is very terrible, Du very ſafe ; it is grand continyally, 


 ceftainly this coarſer creature may. On this has beep founded 
the only rational method ever laid down for the cure of the 


a place as is leaſt liable to inconvenience, and moſt, properly - 


a 


E 


diſorder. The firſt cop 


| to the creature, and it will give a free paſſage to the neveffary 
applications. The beſt place is at ſome diſtance below. the eye. 
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HE glanders 3 a collection of ulcers in the ſkin of the ina 
cnowing this, we may 


external ſores are cleanſed and healed, but the - 
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The ſafety of this operarion. being thus ſhewh, the uſe of 
it is evident! The proper liquors for waſhing and cleaning of 
the parts; are to be thrown! in at theſe openings by a ſyringe ; 
and the holes are to be ſo made that the fyringe being pointed 
upwards, the hollow in the forehead bone, which we have 
ſhewn to be the great ſeat of the diſeaſe, may be 8 
waſhed by it. It were very much to be wiſhed, that the 

ing could de made juſt where this hollow of the fore cal 


| ti is; but that ties fo high. that a farrier might do miſchief. 


The drain is ſituated there, for the part is co iderably aboye 
the 4 1 0 arid more toward the midd 0 of the head, but it will 
anſwer every good purpoſe of this method if the opening be made 
lower, and the liquor thrown up into it. In this method one 
hole may be made to anſwer the purpoſe i in moſt caſes, though 
there will not be the leaſt diſadvantage i in making two or more 
for better convenience. 
Though the cavity or hollow in the forehead bone lies high- 
eſt; yet the hollows at the fides of the partition of the noſtrils | 
are the moſt difficult to be well cleaned. Upon two princi les 
alone turns the whole method of cure in this caſe ; the fir Is, 
that there be a way by which the liquor intended for waſhing, 
and cleanfing the parts can be conveyed. to them through a 
fyringe 3 And the other, that when the matter is thus waſhed 
off from the ſkin and its kernels, there be a paſſage. for the li- 
quor and that foul matter to go off freely together. 

In reſpe&t of the matter lodged in the hollow, of the forehead 
done, that being waſhed away by the liquor from the ſyri e 
will freely and naturally diſcharge itſelf, together with the li- 
quor; out at the noſtrils; but it is not ſo in the natural ſtate 
of things; with reſpect to the matter which fouls the inſide of 
the KolJows: ſituated at the ſides of the partitions of the noſe; 
for we have ſhewn already that they are fo deep and crooked, 
that there is no way of getting any thing once ' lodged: there, 

out of their bottoms, by the natural paſſages. _ | 

© This'ihcurs the neceſſity of another opening in the bone, 
bit as this muſt be much lower than the other, there can. be 
no poſſible danger in making it. All below the eyes in a horſe's 8. 
head ſhould be conſidered as the bone of the noſe, not the ſkull ;; 
we ünderſtand by ſkull the covering of the brain, -and there is 
no brain within or near that part. An opening in this place 
15 altogether "neceffiry, and not at all dangerous. It would be. 


| in vain to waſh off the matter in thefe cavities ever fo cleans, If, 


when that. were done, a part of ir muſt af neceſſity be. left i in 
che cavity, together” with ſome of the liquor 'of the rings: 31 


but this is ea lily to be diſcharged in this manner. 


place 


hs 
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ol place for making the opetitig to waſh and Clean theſ# cavities, 
is to pierce through the bony diviſions; and then to 'gpen' an- 
other hole ſomewhat lower, to give paſſage for all that is 
NE as ee 
Pen e beſt direction for the exact place of theſe holes is, 
that the farmer and the farrier together examine the ſkull of 4 


po BU 


dead hbfſe; They will ſee how theſe ſeveral cavities are pla- [ 
ced, and by that know better than by any formal directions of ö 
words or figures, where to make them. When the holes are 1 
opened, and the ſyringe is uſed, the proper method is to throw Fi 
in the liquor briſkly, and then to ſtop the noſtril, that it may 9 
be forced out at this hole: by this means all will be Pere 4 
cleared; and by a repetition of this cleanſing, and an injection [ 
of proper liquors, the diſeaſe will be thoroughly cured. This | 
reduces the glanders to the condition of an outward malady, 10 
and it is thus to be remedied in the ſame manner. wt 
In cafe of the matter, together with the injection, not com- A 
ing freely and perfectly out at the lower opening, nothing more thi 
is needful than to make way for it by thruſting in the point of ih 
any . ſharp iron. inſtrument. It frequently happens that the bill 
bones have a particular conſtruction in this part; but when they iy 
have it is attended with no farther difficulty. This conforma- 1 
tion may ſtop in the matter, or a part of it, but the opening 1 
thus made never fails to diſcharge it. If the opening made by 1 
the point of the inſtrument, ſhould cloſe up before the time, it bit 
may be kept open by burning it with a red hot ron. 0 
This method of cure was propoſed in France, and there li 
was very well received; there is no queſtion of its ſucceſs . 
wherever it ſhall be introduced. We have ſhewn the whole 14 
defign and nature of the operation, and ſhall in the next chap- 1 ] 
ter treat of the beſt methods of preparing the liquors for in- by 
jecting. eee ee e e eee 1 
, the liquors to be injected for a cure of the glander s. . 


DROP ER liquors for performing the cure are of three 


i 


healing; and the third ſtyptick. 7 1 0 6 brine 
For the firſt liquor, ſet on three gallons: of water to boil, and 
have ready three pounds f fine ſtone lime neu made. When 
the water boils pour it into a pan, large — to: hold three 
times the quantity; and by degrees put in the lime. There will 
de a great ſwelling and beiling up, and when all is over, and 
the whole is thoroughly cold, the water will ſwim clear ami 
tranſparent at the top, and the lime will be ſettled in a white 
: | | powder 
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powder, at the bottom. Pour of 12 liquor, and. ſet j it v al 


night: * the morning —_— will be * ſkin AO it 3 1 Fae 
and battle up the clear * This is lime wat 
exact degree o firength for the intended Pr. Tc the 


farmer he ſure not to buy it, but to make it himſelf. Lo a 


quart of this lime water Mag quarter of a pint of vinegar, and 
t. le 


half an ounce of baſket 
it will be fit for uſp. 
Two openings being made in the head of the horſe, let a 
ewter ſyringe be got, that will hald hal A pint, Set on the 
iquor juſt named, to warm; and when it is 8 ſuch heat that 
the hand can be bore in it ever ſo lang withaut pain, it is 
fr for uf uſe... d the noftrils of the dente together, and drive 
u this * carefully and forcibly, It will run out partly at 
the lower hole, and partly at the noſtrils, when they are let 
open; as they ſhould. be at a proper time, when the great- 
elt part of the liquor has ; gan? the other way. When this 


t it all melt together, and then 


ſyringefull has been, uſcd, heat as much more, and throw it up 
in the like way. Then let the horſe reſt twelve hours, after 


Which repeat the ſame method. Morning and night are the 
beſt times of * it; and this is to be continued four da 
but with the uſe of the ſecond liquor in the middle, and at "the 


The ſecond liqugr is thus prepared. Set a fire ſhave], over 2 
very gentle fire, and put into it à quarter of an ounce of green 
Cm beat to pawder : ſtir it about till it becomes a dry 107 
duſt. Put this into two quarts of molaſſes ſpirit; and add a 
little ſcrapings of oak galls. Shake this up and ſet it by al 
night. In the morning it will be black like ink, and this is a 
cheap and caſy way of preparing the famous ſtyptick of Hel- 
vetius. 

Upon the ſecond bay uſe the water with the ſyringe, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, inſtead of late in the evening; and, 
towards night, warm half a pint of this black tincture. Throw 
this up with the fyringe in the fame manner as the other; and 
leave the horſe to his reſt... The ſame do on the evening of me | 
fourth day, and then prepare. the third. liquer. 

Powder a quarter of a pound of- alum, oy | add to. it the fame 


quantity of white vitriol. Put them into a ſtro Re e we. pip- 
kin, without any water, and ſet them over the | 


melt and afterwards dry again. Fhen take them off, Ny 1's 


whole to powder, and put it into a large jar: pour upon it a 


gallon of the limeswater; ſtir them well with a ſtick, and leave 
i all my Un _ —_— PRES off an on liquor; MOAT 
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che ſettlement behind; add to it a quart of ſtrong vinegar, and 
tee DET STS g 2 

This is to be the liquor for injecting, after the four firſt days. 
Every morning and evening warm a pint of this, and carefully 


throw it up by the ſyringe, obſerving to ſtop the noſtrils at firſt, 


that the greateſt part of the liquor may each time run out thro! 
the lower hole in the face: then let ſome of it come laſt of all 
through the noſtrils ; by this means, every part will be waſhed 
and cleanſed twice a day by this excellent liquor; and, by de- 


grees, the whole will heal. Every other day, the laſt injection 
of the water muſt be performed in the afternoon, as directed 


in the preceding article ; and at night each of thoſe days, the 
black tincture is to be injected. \ | | 
This is a plain, rational, and ſafe method of proceeding z 
and by this means the glanders will be perfectly cured, at a 
very ſmall expence, and with no great trouble. Ms ſervice- 
able horſes will be preſerved from the dogs, or from the mean- 
eſt employments, and rendered as valuable as if the diſeaſe had 
never attacked them.  _ | | 
The time required to perfect a cure, will be different, ac- 
cording to the degeee of the diſorder; but, in general, it may 
be called three weeks or a month; the progreſs of the cure will 


be ſeen by the ſtopping of the running; and it will always be 


adviſeable to continue the injections a fortnight after the cure 
ſeems perſect, every other or every third day. If the fleſh 
grow faſt about the openings, it muſt be kept down by a hot 
iron; for there muſt be preſerved all the time a free paſſage for 
the liquor both in and out; and if the horſe be otherwiſe diſ- 
ordered, brimſtone and antimony are to be mixed and iprinkled 
over his provender. | | 
| „„ 
Of purging a horſe. 
T HERE are many occaſions on which a horſe may want 
purging, and many ſorts of phylic anſwer the purpoſe; but 
before we come to the method of preparing theſe, it will be 
_ neceſſary to give the farmer proper directions concerning the 
uſe of them. A horſe muſt be prepared for a purge the day be- 


fore it is given, or it will take very little effect; and then it 


will operate more or leſs, according to the management of him 
during the tine. 


quantity of water with ſcalded bran in it, warm. 
him quiet, and the next morning, before he has any thing to 
Var. III. Es eat, 


The day before a horſe is to be purged, give him a good | 
eep 
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eat, give him the purge. Either of the following will anſwer 
the common purpoſes, with little charge. . 
; I. A purge with ales. | C 
Take an ounce and a quarter of horſe-aloes, heaten to pow- 
der, and a quarter of an ounce of cream of tartar, mix theſe 
up with an ounce and a half of freſh butter, and half an qunce 
of powder of anniſeeds, work this up into a conſiſtence, and roll 
it round into two balls. Rub theſe over with butter, and give 
them to the horſe ; they will flip down freely; and after them 
give him a horn of ſmall beer made warm. The doſe is to be 
made larger or ſmaller, as the horſe is larger and coarſer fed, or 
finer, and managed more delicately. There is as much dif- 
ference between the conſtitution of a cart-horſe and a racer, as 
between a drayman and a perſon of quality; and they muſt in 
all reſpects be treated accordingly, not only in the ſtrength of 
the doſe, but in the management afterwards : for what ſuits one 
will be quite improper for the other. | 
| 2. A purge with aas. 1 
Take powder of aloes an ounce, powder of jalap a quarter 
of an ounce, and powdered ginger a dram: mix theſe up with 
two ounces of freſh butter, and make the whole into a couple. 
of balls: greaſe them on the outſide, and give them to the 
horſe with ſome warm ale afterwards. . Theſe are two common 
receipts, but they are often ill proportioned in the quantities; 
ſomething of this kind ſtands under the name of a purge for 
horſes in moſt books that treat of theſe things ; but the quantity 
of the anniſeeds is too great, in the common directions for the 
fiſt; and this will make a horſe ſick afterwards ; and to the 
other there are commonly added uſeleſs ingredients. Theſe are 
approved proportions, and they will anſwer almoſt every occa- 
ſion there can be for a horſe's being phyſicked in this way. 
, CHAP. VIE, - 

: E managing a horſe with his phyſick. : 
1 E T the balls and the beer be given early in the morning, 
8.4 and let the horſe be rid out gently for a quarter of an hour. 
Then bring him cool in, and let him be ſet up two hours with- 
out food. After this give him a ſmall quantity of good hay, 
and a quarter of an hour after ſome warm water. An hour af- 
ter this give him ſome ſcalded bran. He will purge kindly, and 
after this he ſhould be rid out a little again; then when he is 
brought in, he ſhould have ſome bran and water warm, with 
but a ſmall quantity of the water. Then let him be rid out 
again. It will be eaſy to make it work more or leſs, by 11. 


7 
0 
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him more or leſs exerciſe, and more or leſs of the bran and 
Water. 5 | | 

If the purge hive been too violent, and will not ſtop, the 
following aſtringent drink will ſtop it. | ND. 

Ag op An aſtringent drink. | 

' Boil three pints of ſtale beer, and ſome pieces of cruſt of 
brown bread : to this put an ounce of whiting, and a quarter 
of an ounce of diaſcordium, made without honey: if this does 
nöt ſtop it, in four or five hours, give the ſame quantity of 
whiting, and double the quantity of diaſcordium, in only one 
pint of the beer and bread. This will make him altogether 
quiet and eaſy; and he will be in his body as uſual, | 

: 5 A 


P 
The care of a horſe in taking him up from graſs. 


I T is generally proper to purge a horſe when taken up from 
1 oraſs; but this muſt not be done immediately on taking up 
he ought to be kept in the ſtable a week, and he ſhould have 
ſcalded bran twice before the purge. There muſt be a great 
deal of care taken of a horſe, in general, in the taking him up 
from graſs, otherwiſe he will fall into diſorders very difficult to 
cure. He muſt be dry when taken from the paſture, otherwiſe 
he will very likely grow fcabby. 1 5 
Bartholomew - tide is the lateſt he ſhould be left out, if of a 
tender make; for after this time he will have more cold and 
leſs nouriſhment. Dews are nipping after this ſeaſon, and the 
graſs has loſt its ſtrength; ſo that partly for want of nouriſh- 


ment, and partly for the chilling of his blood, it is much if he 
eſcape ſome diſorder, | 


It is a good method with a delicate horſe, to trim him as 
| ſoon as he is taken from graſs. He is to be led out in a fine 
warm day, and when he is trim'd, ſome ſoap and a good quan- 


— 


tity of warm water is to be got ready. He is to be rubbed 


over with the ſoap, taking care it does not get into his eyes or 


ears, and then waſhed with the warm water and ſome flannel- 


cloths : this is to be done twice over, and he is then & be led 


into the ſtable, and gently rubbed with a cloth till dry. He 
is then to be kept a week or more in the ſtable, and then 


purged and blooded. This courſe naturally and perfectly re- 
conciles him tg the new method of living, and he falls into 


do diſorder. f 
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x CAP. x; 1 
Vr . 
T HIS is a diſorder ſo well underſtood, that it cannot be miſ- 

taken, nor does it need any explanation. Boil in a quart 
of ale three ounces of freſh liquorice root, beat very fine into 
threads, Strain the liquor off, prefling it hard, and add to it 


three drams of elecampane powder, one dram of powder of an- 


niſeeds, a quarter of a pint of oil, and a quarter of a pound of 


honey; mix all, and give it warm. If it does not take effect 


the firſt time, let it be repeated three or four times. 
Balli Jer a cold of long Aanding. : 


Put into a large bow! fix pounds of wheat meal, mix with it 
two ounces of powder of anniſeeds, cummin ſeed one ounce, 
linſeed three ounces, fenugreek-ſeed one ounce and a half; {tir 


theſe well about, then mix half a pound of liquorice powder, 


and a quarter of a pound of flour of brimſtone, add theſe to the 
reſt. Laſtly, add bay-berries and juniper-berries, powdered, 
three ounces of each, and the ſame quantity of powder of ele- 
campane. When all are well ſtirred and mixed together, break 
ſix eggs, throw away the whites, beat up the yolks with two 
quarts of mountain wine. Add to this a pound and a half of 
honey and a pint of ſallad oil. Mix all theſe perfectly well to- 
gether ; then bring in the powder, and work the whole to 
2 paſte, If this ſhould be too ſtiff, a little more wine muſt be 
added ; and, if. too ſoft, ſome flour mult be put in, till the whole 

is of ſuch a conſiſtence that it will convenientiy roll into balls. 

- "Theſe are to be made of the bigneſs of a hen's egg, but round. 


- This rolling them up is only for the convenience of keeping; 


when they are to be uſed they are to be diſſolved. Two is the 


proper quantity for a doſe, and they are to be melted in water, 


and given morning and evening, for fifteen days. 
| | CHAP, XI; ' 

| | For the ſleeping evil. Ya CE 

HE ſleeping evil in horſes js what we call the lethargy in 

our own ſpecies, and it will be as fatal to them as it is to 

ourſelves, if not remedied in time. The cauſe is their eating a 


k 


* quantity of coarſe food, and having Teſs work than uſual. 
, ; t 


ſhews itſelf by their being ſluggiſh, and continually dozing: 


the remedy is the following ball. 


Pound in a marble mortar a handful of the plant called wall- | 


pepper, or ſharp ſtone-crop ; it is a common creeping plant 


upon walls, and bears yellow flowers. Put to this a very little 
— 7 TY white 


* 
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| white wine, and ſqueeze. out the juice. Grind in a mortar 

four ounces of elecampane powder, and one dram of powder of 
pellitory of Spain; add the juice to theſe, and then put in a 
quarter of a pound of Caſtile ſoap, work and beat all well to- 
gether. Then put in liquorice powder by a little at a time, 
enough to bring it to a ſoft paſte. Keep this in a pot, and-every 
morning before the horſe has taken any food, give him a piece 
of it as big as a large walnut, greaſed. - Let him drink milk and 
water, warmed, after it, and keep him ſtirring. This is a re- 
ceipt I have ſeen try'd many times, and never once found it fail 
to make 2 perfect cure. | e 


e A 
RO Se a B. 5 SD 
HIS is a diſorder that principally affects the head and throat 
of the horſe, and, if not taken in time, is very dangerous. 
It is alſo unfortunate in another reſpect, for it is contagious ; 
and, from one horſe will ſpread itſelf through a whole ftable. 
It is moſt dangerous in autumn, and generally attends dry ſea- 
ſons, when there being a ſcarcity of water, the horſes are forced 
to drink what is foul and bad. MES: en e 
I have alſo known it plainly cauſed by horſes feeding upon a 
poor bad graſs in wet places; where there generally lies water 
over the ground; but it happens to be dry at theſe ſeaſons. 
Some horles are fond of this filthy food: I have obſerved their 
chops all dirted with eating it down to the ſtumps; and gene- 
rally the gargle has followed. | 15 FS 
A horſe that has the gargle hangs down his head, and is reſt- 
leſs: he breathes with difficulty: his eyes are gummy, and his 
head ſwells; he rattles in the throat, and he goes weakly and 
ſtaggering. As ſoon as the farmer ſees this diſorder, let him ſe- 
parate the creature from the reſt; and bleed them all by way of 
prevention. Then bleeding the ſick horſe more largely than the 
others, give him the following dren eng. ee e 
Set on two quarts of ale to boil, and as it heats ſtir in a dram 
of ſaffron cut ſmall, and half an ounce. af Philonium Romanum. 
Bruiſe two heads of garlick and two good handfuls of wormwood, 
preſs. out the juice, and pour this to the reſt; let it boil a 
little, and then ſet ſet it off. This is for two doſes ; if the horſe 
be very bad, he may have one in the morning, and another at 
night; if not, one at night only will do, keeping him three 
hours without food before, and giving him nothing after it. 
Let this be repeated every day, or every other day, according 
to the degree of the diſorder, for four times, and let him all the 
while be kept warm, and give him boiled oats and ground malt 


* 
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©! HAP. XIII. 
+ roughneſs of the caat and fueling of the books, .. 


W HEN a horſe grows rough in a ſtable, and hie, deals. 


ſwell, the following mixture is to be given him with all 
his food. Take a pound of flour of brimſtone, half a pound of 
turmerick, and a quarter of a pound of crude antimony in pow 
der, Sift theſe together; by which means they will be tho- 
roughly a mixed, and ſtrew a little of it among all his vials. - | 


C HAP. MV. 
For à ravenous appeti te. 


HERE is a diſorder in our own ſpecies called a canine 
appetite, in which the perſon is greedy, and devours 
every thing, with no. advantage to the body. Horſes are ſub- 
ject to the ſame, and my will conſume more than their due 
quantity of food, and till be poor and Jean. They ſwallow. 


| their meat without chewing it. It is much more common than 
it is thought; and we adviſe all who are concerned with horſes 
to regard it. They may know it by watching the horſe's man- 


ner of eating, and by obſerving his ſtools. If he ſnatches 


at every thing, and eats greedily and quick, it is a ſuſpicious 


circumſtance : and if his food be ſeen entire and unaltered in his 
dung, it is a proof. When horſes have this ravenous appetite to 
a great degree, their provender will go through them unaltered, 
and they will grow poor and weak till they are uſeleſs. In this 


caſe give the following drench. 


Mix a gallon of milk and a quart of oil: fiir in as mich raw 
wheat flour as will mix in without making it too thick for ſwal- 
lowing eaſily. Give him a good drench of this every morning, 


and about half an hour after offer him ſome hay. Give him 
but a moderate quantity, and then let him be quiet. When he 
has been rode out a little, or worked for ſome hours, give him 


ſome more hay. He will ſnatch at it and be ravenous as uſual ; 
but let him have only a little at a time, and let him ſee no 
more. Feed him to the fill by a little at a time, till he will not 
eat any more; then ſet a good quantity before him, but don't let 


it remain a great while in his ſight. Repeat this every Gay for a 


week, and he will eat like other horſes, - 


CHAP. XV. 
For the flaggers. 


4 HIS bas been fatal to many a ſtout creature. The prin⸗ 


cipal cauſe is the careleſſneſs of-ſervants, in turning a horſe 


out to graſs, while he is. hot from Feu This gyrus him a 


Violent 


\ 


# 
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violent. edld, which loads his head with a tough phlegm. | 
A horſe is known to have the ſtaggers by his tottering, ſtag- 
gering, and going weakly and faintly. His eyes will be wa-. 
teriſh, and at firſt he will thruſt his head into the litter, and by 
toſſihg it up and down fhew his ws uneaſineſs : in the more 
violent ſtate of the diſeaſe he will beat his head againſt the wall 
This diſeaſe ſhould be watched in the beginning; for it is then 
much.eaſfier cured than afterwards. The firſt thing is to bleed 
him largely. If the diſorder be perceived in time, a good bleeding 
alone is often a cure. Some adviſe bleeding in the flank, but it 
is of no conſequence. from what part, except in the head itſelf; 
which, if the firſt bleeding do not ſucceed, may be very well 
done during the uſe of the other remedies. 1 
A natural bleeding at the noſe often carries off diſorders of 
the head in ppg eee The ſailors have a 
way of bleeding themſelves in violent head-achs between the 
griſtles at the end of the noſe : and Dr. Dover tried to bring in 
the cuſtom of bleeding in the ſame part more artfully. I have 
known it done ſometimes, and always with ſucceſs ; but neither 
the ſurgeons nor the patients liked it, ſo it preſently dropped. 
The gogd accruing from this bleeding, though in never ſo ſmall 
a quantity, ſhews what may be done for a horſe in this terrible 
diſorder the ſame way. The country farrier: method is a very 
coarſe one, but I have ſeen great good ariſe from it. 5 
They ſharpen a tough ſmall oak ſtick, and ſplit it at the end 
like a fork. They thruſt this up the horſes noſtrils, and fet 
them to bleeding; and this is very ſucceſsful. It may be done 
after two days, if the following medicines do not take effect. 
Two hours after the common bleeding give the following 
glyſter. Heat two quarts of emetick wine, and diſſolve in it a 
quarter of a pound of Unguentum Populneum: throw up this as 
_ a'glyſter, and let him reſt, Mean time prepare the following 
medicine: boil together two ounces of powder of the e er 
liver of antimony and five pints of ſtrong beer. When it has 
boiled fiye minutes take it off the fire: diſſolve in it a quarter 
of a pound of butter. An hour after the firſt glyſter has come 
away give this in the ſame manner, and then walk him gently 
out in a warm dry place. Rub his legs well with wet whiſps of 
ſtraw, and feed him with bran and bread, and warm water. 
| Two hours after the ſecond glyſter has come away, diſſolve an 
ounce of venice treacle in a pint of white wine, and give it to 
ors” as a drench ; and preſently after give another glyſter thus 
made. 1 85 3 | | | 
 * Boll a double handful of —_— roots and all in two quarts 
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DISEASES. OF CATTEE: 


of ſpring. water to a quart; add to this when ſtrained off tro 


Bor XIII. 


ounces of ſal polycreſtum, the ſame quantity of venice treacle, 


up for reſt, 


The next day let one or other of theſe alyfiers be pita as 
occaſion may require z and. put into. his ears ſome 2 rue, 


e hellebore root and pepper mixed up with brandy. 


powder ; add tp the ſtrained li 
and give it for a drench, 
The diſorder is a very 


5 ears to keep this in, and let it rem 


a 
hen give the followiug drink. Boil in nog hn of ale two 
ounces of turmerick, and the ſame quantity of anniſeeds in 


ſeyere one 3 ia. thus | it P 


and three quarters of a pint of oil: Hive this nm, and ſet him 


"mo : 


So 


there all day. 


guar. a Anacker of a pint of ne 


terminates either in the death or recovery from the ts: 
danger: but ſometimes, though he get ſoon out of danger, he 
In this caſe the glyſter need not be repeated, 


recovers flowly. 
but he ſhould continue in a courſe of the drench for ſome Games: 


and be kept carefully Warm and well rubbed. _ | 
There is another famous remedy which often aſliſts ankutlyy 
and ſometimes ſucceeds. by itſelf ; it is this; dig up.a dock root 

and quarter it; cut a lip of the thickneſs a half a finger, and 


an inch long 


1 


: then, ſpread a plaiſter of common pitch of half 


the breadth 0 the palm of the hand ; ;:theſe- being in readineſs,” 
cut a ſlit through the ſkin to the bone in the middle of the horſe's - 


forehead : lay in the piece of dock- root, and cover It —_ tho - 
plaſter: PRESS. | | | 


If it runs in tw 


ls hou, the horſe will 


if not, the cale is ah * 


T. 


c H A'P. XVI. 
For the Furcy. 


181 


s (il 0 
be eier: toi recover Tn 
114 6 nn 


TE OW 18 


HE farcy is s the moſt loathſome diſeaſe chat can War con- 5 
ceived: it is a creeping ulcer, that ſpreads and runs in an 


offenſive inanner; andi is not eaſily remedied, eos got to e 


hei ht: B | 
"The. firſt appearance of it is in e 9 50 and 1 d 
theſe ſpread till they over - run the greateſt part of the body. It is 
owing to a diſordered ſtate of the blood from bad food and un- 
reaſonable fatigues; and when a horſe is in a condition to re- 
ceive the diſeaſe, it will be catched by ſtanding near one that has 
it; or the ſpurring with a ruſty ſpur; the wounding the mouth 
with the bridle, the galling with the belt, or any other hurt will 


4 


. bene" on, 


FL 


Olten a horſe will itch ſo in ſome part with the foutnek of his. 
blood, that he will rub till he breaks the ſkin, and the diſorder 


ſhall 
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ſhall begin that way, and ſpread; quickly. The fattening up a 
horſe haſtily, and taking him from. a laborious life to a quiet 
ſable will ſometimes; bring it on. I have ſeen this error fre- 
quently : a farmer deſigning to part with a horſe, has taken him 
up to fatten in a hurry ; and inſtead of anſwering his urpoſe, 
has given him this diſorder. It is to be cured eaſily when taken 
in time; but the generality of the country people don't perceive” 
the diſeaſe till it is at the height. I Jaw a neighbour James 
Barnes's horſe in 1738 cured perfectly, hen it was taken in 
time, in about a fortnight; and it was done thus. Firſt the 
horſe was blooded largely in the neck; then the whole body 
was carefully looked over, and ſeveral of the knobs were found 
in different parts, beſide two or three that were burſt, 
A liquor was thus made to rub them. Take half a pound of 
wood-ſoot, and the ſame quantity of ſoap-lees, boil them up to- 
gether; put in two ounces of allum and an ounce of verdi- 
greaſe, and a little water, and ſtir all well together; ; then put in 
a dram of powder e of euphorbium, and four ounces of powder of 
white hellebore root: let the whole boil up together, and then 
pour it into a jar. With this the horſe was .rubbed in all the 
places where the diſeaſe appeared: and at the ſame time 'A good* 
deal of flour of brimſtone was given bim in his food. The cure 
was perfected, and the diſeaſe never returnd. bas 
Another method is to anoint the places with ratſbane Wisd up 
with butter; and at the ſame time to give the following drench. 
Take a handful of the inner bark of the elder, the ſame quantity 
of the inner bark of the walnut tree, and the ſame of berberry 
bark; cut theſe ſmall, and put them into two quarts of ſtrong 
beer: let them boil a conſiderable time. Near the end of the 
boiling throw in à handful of wall pepper ſhred fine. When it” 
has boiled up once or twice with this, ſtrain off the liquor. 
Put to the ſtrained liquor a quarter of an ounce of grains of pa- 
radiſe, and an ounce of powder of turmerick, and give it for 
one doſe. This muſt be repeated every day as long as the out- 
— e is uſed; n 1 en exerciſe and moderate 
0 
When the diteaſe is in its worſt ſtate, the ſores will not give 
way to any of theſe applications. They muſt be burnt with a 
hot iron, and then the ſame courſe followed that has been di- 
rected already: for the ſame remedies that would take no effect 
, before,” will anſyer the purpoſe after the effect of the hot | iron. 
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ar, 
5 335 hs hs malanders,. 16: 5 4 | 
7” Hs i is. * 8 external diſorder of 2 horſe very 3 

And troubleſome, and very difficult of cure; ſome ſay no- 
thing more is to be attempted than to alleviate the pain; and 
that it is dangerous to ſtop the diſtemper. 

This is an error; for there is no degree of the malanders, but 
may be cured with Gfety. . This diſeaſe ſhews itſelf on the 
fore legs, upon the inner part juſt againſt the bending of the 
2 It is not a knob or ulcer like the farcy, but a hard, dry, 

flat ſeab, of which ſometimes there is only one great one, 
ſometimes ſeveral ſmaller: theſe are cracked and ee and 
have ſtiff hairs growing upon them. 

This is the whole of the diſorder: it een is very vialent. 

.inveterate, ſometimes more flight., When it is very bad 
it makes the horſe halt; and when leaſt it aconlions him to 080 
Riff till warmed with exerciſs. 

The general cauſe, is bad management. It is the common. | 
diſorder of horſes kept in a ſlovenly manter, and much more 
xxrely affets thoſe which are managed carefully. Thoſe. horſes. 
are hole ſubject to it which have a great deal of hair, upon their 
legs; and they are the moſt difficult to cure. 

Sometimes the malander is only a ſoreneſs in the part, while 


= Boon XII. A 


is 


| the horſe is otherwite in health; ſometimes the blood is bad, 


and im this cafe the diſorder is more violent and more difficult ta 
be cured. When the tnalander is only the effect of careleſſneſs, 
and tis upon a horſe otherwiſe healthful, the method is this. 
L. et him be kept to his uſual work and food: ſet on a ſauce- 
pan with three quarts of water, put to it half a pound of fenugreek 
ſeed. bruiſed, and a pound of freſh marſh mallow root cut in 
flices. Boil this till it is like a jelly, ſtrain it off hot, and preſs 
It. hard out, then add to the thick liquor half a pound of opodel- 
dock ointment. Make ſome of this hot morning and night, and 
apf ing flannels in it, wrap them round the leg where the com- 
Fant is, as hot as the hand can bear to touch them. Let this 
* ſs aha times repeated; and, at the laſt of all, wet ſome of 
ngredients, which muſt be ſaved when the Jquor has been 
Tp out, with the liquor hot, and lay them upon one flannel, 
' caver them with another, and wrap the whole round each leg, 
tying it ſo as to keep it on, but not tight. Let this be done 
every day twice, till the hard ſubſtances begin to ſoften ; after 
this once in four and twenty hours will do; and there will thus 
be a perfect cure. 
Before the firſt dreſſing let the hair be clipped nd _ 
2 


Pu 
6 
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with warm ſoap ſuds. Let this be repeated at times during the 


cure; and after it is perfected, let the legs be kept very clean in 


this part, for fear of its returning. In this manner 2 horſe will 


be cured "ory eaſily, that has no taint in his blood: but if there 


be, care muſt be taken, by giving inward medicines at the ſame 
time | | 


EI Aa es 
„ . 


E 


When this is the caſe the owner will perceive it by his 
habit of body; and by the outward remedy not taking its deſired 
and natural effect, he is then to proceed thus. N 
Let a pound of crude antimony in powder be mixed with four 
pounds of flour of brimſtone; and let ſome of this be ſprinkled 
among all his food. This is better in ſuch a caſe, than giving 
it in balls or drenches, for he takes it with his nouriſhment a 
little at a time, and often; and accompanying the food in its 


paſſage through the inteſtines, its virtue goes into the blood, to- 


gether with the nutritive part of the food. 8 
I have heard many who ſnhould know ſomething better than 


the vulgar, ſay, that they would not cure a horſe of the malanders 


If they could, ſor that all that is prudent is to keep him from grow- 
ing lame with them. They have an old proverb, that curing the 
malanders is ſhutting up the wolf in the ſheep cot, But they 


may be fure there will be no danger or damage in curing any 
_ outward diſoxder, when the blood is at the ſame time rectiſied 


e ee 


For over-wearinefs. 


and no right care taken to recruit nature by food or reſt, 
he will be poor, diſpirited, and ill looking; and in wrong hands 
may be utterly loſt. He will not eat, or not enough; or his 


food will do him little ſervice. Recourſe muſt be had to medi- 


cines, before he will have any real benefit from his provender. 
Mix in half a pint of white wine half an ounce of venice treacle, 
and half a dram of powder of ſaffron; give him this every night 
for four times. It will warm and ſtrengthen nature in every part ; 
he will recruit in ſtrength and ſpirit during the night, and riſing 
in the morning from a good 9 

He muſt have chojce food, clean water, and gentle exerciſe, and 
leſs than a week will recover him. © 59 L 


CHAP. XIX. 


For inward beat. 


n 
* 
- 


a may always be perceived that a horſe is out of order by his 


hand 


WW HEN a horſe has been inconſiderately rode or worked, 


» be will eat freely and heartily. 


uncalinels, If he be reſtleſs and faint, and, upon putting a 
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waſh it very C 
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band in his mouth, his breath is found hot,” and his palate and 


tongue inflamed, give hirn the following. Mix together a pint 


of n. milk, two ounces of honey, three ounces of ſweet oil, 
and half à ſcruple of ſalt prunella. Give him this every morn- 


. ing. ard keep him an hour after without food, repeat it till he 
is recovered. Three doſes . perfect the cure, if not he 


on rw more. 
e BI C HAP. 5 
a e Ws For a ſeurſy tin. 1 
LL. cteatüren ums liable to foulneſs of the ſkin, „en they 
are not taken good care of: this is ſometimes attended 
with other diſorders, ſometimes not. When there is no other 
complaint joined with it, the remedies are to be only external. 
Make ſome very ſtrong ſoap ſuds, and put in ſome Vinegar, 
and poder of white: hellebore. Firſt clean the horſe well d 
then rub him all over with a bruſh, wet with the ſoap ſuds, and 
then waſh him all over with the ſame, by throwing ſome over 
him, w working it in with the hands and rubbing him with a 


cCoarſe cloath. After this let him be taken in and dried tho- 


roughly, and give him ſome good food and clean litter. 

Mix up a pound of flour of brimſtone, a quarter of a int of 
oil of turpentine, and as much hog's lard as will make the whole 
into an ointment. Rub him well with this. an hour after he is 
thoroughly dry from the waſhing. The next day boil a quarter 
of a pound of white hellebore, and a pound of dock root, in a 

gallon and half of water. Make this into ſuds, by beating it up 
— a quantity of ſoap, and waſh. him with it; 77Fhen 
0 och well with the Rude ointment as before. Repeat 
this eyery day for ſeven, eight, or nine days, according to the 
nature of the complaint, and he will be cured : laſt of all waſh 
him well with the ſuds, without anointing him after it. 

When the complaint has proceeded from bad food, bad wa- 
ter, and ill management, as well as uncleanlineſs, the ſame 
outward method is to be uſed; and he is to have flour of brim- 


Kone and powder of antimony 1 þ in his food. 


„ HA R. . 
Fur fore heels. 


gar. on an earthen pipkin, with a quart of freſh urine. Put 

to this an ounce of roman vitriol, and four ounces of green 

copperas, let theſe melt, and then put in the gall of an ox, and 

a quarter of an ounce of oil of vitriol. Rub the ſore part gently 

with this eve 5 morning and night till it is well. When well 
e 


an with ſoap ſuds, and keep. it clean from time 
to time for fear of a return. It 


/ 


% 


% 
A 
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If there be a great running from the part after the firſt te 
days, put in a quarter of a pound of allum to the liquor. 
21 5 5 13 Cc HA P. XXII. hs roy Fl ant eder! 
1 For a cold caugbt at graſs, 


{ 7 


4 7 
4. 


— 4 x 


bring it to be fixed, and to have the worſt conſequences. 


Timely care ſoon remedies it; and the proper. courſe is this. 


Set on a pipkin with a pint of ale, and half an ounce of ſpaniſh 
liquorice. Stir it about, and when the liquorice is diſſolved 
take the horſe up, and give it to him early in the morning: ride 
him half an hour ſoftly after this; and then turn him out. Re- 
peat this every day till he is cured, which is generally in a week. 
122 AF. 5 720 
EE ae a i. hes 6, 
Orſes which are kept with great care are leſs ſubje to the 
cholick than others; but none are exempt from it entire- 
ly: it is a common complaint in the farmer's ſtable; and when 
not properly managed will be attended with bad conſequences. 
The moſt uſual cauſe of this diſorder is coarſe green food: let 
the farmer therefore when he perceives this diſeaſe coming on, 


change the food of the horſe; and give him ſome warm bran 


and water, with a few drops of oil of juniper. I be 
Often this proves a perfect remedy; but when it does not, 
give him the following glyſter. Boil two handfuls of mallow 


leaves, ſtalks, and roots together in three quarts of water, to 


two quarts, then ftrain it off. Set on the clear liquor again, 
with a quarter of a pound of caraway ſeeds ; and a quarter of a 
pound of brown ſugar, let it boil up two or three times, then 
ſtrain it off, and add to it a quarter of a pint of ſweet oil, and 


2 ſpoonful of oil of turpentine, Let this be given as a glyſter, 


and walk him after it. Two hours after this is come away giye 
him three drams of philonium romanum, diſſolved in a pint of 
warm water, as a drench. 55 gen 
If it does not anſwer by the next morning repeat the doſe. 
Keep him from bad food, and give him warm water with ſome 
| bran to drink, and he will perfectly recover. 


=: RS Þ. NOV, 
Fer 'the convulſions in the bowels, 


THIS is a name by which farriers expreſs a degree of the 
cholic much worſe than the preceding, and often very dan- 


gerous. The farmer will know it by theſe ſigns. The horſe 


ſtretches out his legs, neck, and his belly; he rubs himſelf 
| e | | againſt 


T HIS is not dangerous in itſelf, but ill management may 
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againſt the walls; ſtamps upon the ground violently with his feet; 
and lies down and gets up again many times together. His belly 
looks ſwelled; and in the beginning of the diſorder his mouth is 


_ hot : afterwards it is cold ; and then he is in great danger, 
BI 


eed him moderately; then give him the glyſter laſt direct- 


ed, ny adding to it a quarter of a pint of gin. Diſſolve one 


dram of philonium romanum in half a pint of mountain wine: 
add to this a quarter of a pint of ſweet oil, and two tea ſpoon- 
fuls of ſpirit of hartſhorn, give him this as a drench; and ride 
him or walk him ſoftly after it. ( 
If this does not anſwer in three hours, grate a couple of nut- 


pint of fweet oil, and one dram of powder of ſaffron. Give him 
this and walk him ſoftly. If there be no amendment repeat the 
glyſter. Then give him theſe two drenches alternately once in 
four hours, till he is well. 
11 „„ AP. AT. | 
bs: For cracks about the feet. 2 | 
IHE N this diforder is taken in the beginning, it may be 
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megs, put them into a quarter of a'pint of gin: add a quarter of a 


/ 


cured by the method we have directed for fore heels; but 


when it comes to an inveterate height, and the cracks are deep, 
and their edges hard, it is to be treated in a different manner. 
Boil a good quantity of marſhmallow roots and bran in ſome 
water, and ſtraining this off beat it up to a thick lather with 


ſoap.” Let the heels all about the cracks be'thoroughly ſoaked 


and waſhed with this: and then dry them. | 
Set on an earthen pipkin with a quarter of a pound of hog's 


lard, and the ſame quantity of venice turpentine. When they 


are melted throw in half an ounce of bees- wax ſliced thin, and 


when that is melted duſt in half an ounce of powdered ver- 


digreaſe. Stir it all very well together ; and when it is mixed 
take it from the fire, and ſtir it now and: then till it is cold. 
When the heels are dry from the waſhing, anoint them tho- 
roughly and carefully with this, both on the edges and within: 
then ſpread ſome of it upon leather, and wrap round the heels. 


Let this be kept on by tying ; and not removed till the next 


morning: then let the whole drefling be repeated as at” firſt, 


- waſhing, anointing, and covering them up. Let this be re- 


peated way tay, and there will be a ſpeedy amendment, and 


in ſome time a laſting cure, 


CHAP. AVE | 

| REY Fer. feelled heels. gs, 

TH IS is an accident to which horſes are liable that are kept 
4 in tables, when they have no other complaint. Bleeding 

I | 13 


# 
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is ferviceable, and it is no way fa well performed as by leeches 
upon the part. In a morning let the horſe be led into a pond 
that is ſhallow, and has a good many of them in it. Let him 
be kept ſtanding there ſome little time, and they will faſten o 
him of themſelves. There let them take their chance: 
will preſently make a good bleeding, and the horſe will ſoon 
recover. e | | 
| | CHAT. ZXVIL 
e i oe 6 le MO. 41 
f Disse E two ounces of caſtile ſoap in as much ſpirit 
of wine as will anelt it: the ſoap muſt be cut into thin 
ſlices, and put into a jar with the ſpirit of wine, and ſet in a 
warm place. When this is diſſolved put in half an ounce of 
camphire ; that will melt preſently, and then the whole wilt be 
fit for uſe: it is a kind of opodeldock, and will anſwer all its 
| Purpoſes. Let the ſtrained part be rubbed with it very well with 
a warm hand every night and morning; till the cure is 


4 


C HAP. XXVIII. 
e e d 
TH S. may always be cured by the timely uſe of the following 
water. Take four handfuls. of ground-ivy, cut it ſmall, 
and then beat it in a marble mortar. Boil ſiæ eggs hard, chop 
the whites to pieces and put to the ground-ivy, then beat them, 
again. Put in half a pint of mountain-wine, and a quarter of a. 
pint of roſe - water; and add an ounce and half of white vitriol, 
and the ſame quantity of white ſugar candy firſt beat to powder: 
in another mortar. Beat all theſe well together, and then put 
them into an earthen. pan. Strew ſome baſket ſalt, about aw 
ounce, over them, and covering the pan ſet it in a cellar to re- 
main fix hours. Then make a bag of thin flannel like a jelly- 
bag, hang it up and ſet a pan under it. Pour in all that is in 
the pan, and there let it remain till the whole liquor is gone 
through without ſqueezing. es . 
Put this up in a bottle, and every morning and evening drop 
ſome of it into the horſe's eyes, and rub them gently with it, 
dipping the end of a ſoft feather into it for that purpoſe. 
| CHAP. XXIX. 
- For a film growing on the eyes. | 
B IL an egg hard; ſeparate the yolk and chop the white 
to pjiecs. Mix with it ſome baſket ſalt, and put it into the 
ſhell of another egg that can be kept whole, and ſet it over _ 
2 2 . | e. 
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fine. Let f it ſtand till it will come to a powder. Mix this with 
two ounces of honey and three grains of white vitriol in powder. 
Put this. a little at a time into the eye with a ſeather, and it will 
often make a perfect cure. This muſt be done as ſoon as the 
diſcaſe en itſelf; for it is not to be daten a afterwards. 


R TRAP: XXX. 


For cramps. 


CR AMPS are diſcovered by the creature's uncalinefs, and 
by the drawing up of his limbs. Put into a large bottle a 
pint and half of vinegar and a pint of oil; ſtiake them well to- 
gether; then wet a woollen cloth with them and wrap it round 
the limb. If the cramp do not go off before this is dry, repeat 
the ſame thing, wetting the cloth well again, and it rarely fails 
to compleat the cure. 


CHAP. XXX1. | 


For the anticon. 


TH IS isa pain in the breaſt of a horſe, often very trouble- 
i bleſome, and frequently the forerunner of danger. It riſes 
from the eating too great a quantity of rich freſh food : as when 
a horſe has been turned looſe at once into a clover field: the 
cure is this. Firſt bleed him moderately ; and then give him 
the aloe purge before directed. If he is not much better let him 
be blooded again the day after, and the purge be repeated, as 
there may be occaſion; and all the time let him have moderate 
wholeſome diet, and Gave exerciſe, iT 
This diſorder in horſes is very like a ſurfeit in our own ſpecies, 
and is to be cured in the ſame manner: nothing is required but 
cooling and opening the body: and if this be not done the diſ- 
order will gather ſtrength, and much worſe will follow. The 
farmer will eaſily know by the horſe's going, whether he is 
growing worſe or better. If he faulter in his legs, and have a 
ſtiffneſs in his neck, all is going wrong: if he take frequent 
tremblings, it is worſe: the bleeding muſt then be repeated im- 
mediately, and the purge muſt be given every other day till he 
is well. The quantity of blood loſt at two, three, or four 
bleedings upon ſuch an occaſion, will never do the creature w_ 
harm ; and the cure entirely depends on it. 1 85 


CHAP. XXXII. 
| For ficknels at the flomach. Ts 
- 53 HIS diſorder is uſually owing to the eating freſh meat too 
* careleſsly. I have ſeen a horſe from an over-feeding upon 


clover caſt up all he takes both of food and water; and in this 
3 6 5 5 manner 
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manner he will go on to his deſtruction, if not timely remedied. ; 
Make a quart of ale hot, and diſſolve in it half an ounce of 
venice treacle, a quarter of an ounce of philonium romanum, 
and a dram of powdered cinnamon. Give him this as a drench; 
and if it ſtays upon his ſtomach, give him an hour afterwards a* 
feeding by hand of ſmall bits of bread, and a very little lock of 
hay. This will continue'upon his ſtomach, and he will recover. 
If the drench did not ſtay upon his ſtomach, give him the fol- 
lowing. Heat half a pint of red port wine with a lump of ſugar :' 
put into a baſon three drams of ſalt of wormwood, ſqueeze in 
four lemons, and ſtir it about till the falt is diffolved : then 
when the wine is boiling hot ſtrain this to it, and give it him 
for a drench. This will be ſure to ſtay upon his ſtomach, if the 
other does not; and afterwards he is to be fed as before directed. 
HAF. . 
For the yellows. 


| T HIS ariſes from an 1 of the gall, and it may be 


called the jaundice in horſes; for it proceeds from the fame 

cCauſe as that diſeaſe in our own ſpecies; and is to be cured b 
the ſame kind of medicines. It firſt ſhews itſelf by a vellowndls 
in the horſe's eyes. Then the ſkin of the under part of his up- 
per lip next to his fore teeth is tinged yellow; and then he 
grows faint and unable to perform his buſineſs. He will fall 
down as he is in the ſtable, be covered with ſweat as he ſtands 
Nill; and often er. 1 
Beat in a mortar a hat crown full of freſh great celandine 3 
add to this four ounces of powder of turmerick and a pint 
of white wine. When all is well beat together preſs out the 
Juice, and put to it in a large bottle one dram of powder of ſaf- 

fron, and the clear juice of four lemons. Shake all well 
together. Bleed the horſe in the neck moderately; and an 
hour after give him for a drench a pint of hot ale and a quarter 
of a pint of this mixture. Let the ſame be repeated every night 
and morning till he is perfectly recovered; giving him mo- 


derate exerciſe. 
| | FP 
. For the ſwelling of the ſpleen. 
FP Hrs diſorder renders a horſe feeble and untractable: ha 
faints in the ſtable, loaths his food at ſome times, and 
ſnatches at it voraciouſly at others; and he is frequently look- 
ing to his left fide, lying down upon it, and rubbing it againſt 
any thing. The herb agrimony is a certain cure: but it muſt 
be taken for ſome time. The diſorder riſes from an obſtruction 
JJ. . „ 
e FE Gather 
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Gather a good quantity of this plant freſh out of the fields, 
and cut off the tender tops. Beat theſe in a mortar, and add a 
little ſugar, make them into a conſerve, and ſet this by. Then 
pound the reſt of the plant, and mix ſome beer with it by de- 
'grees as it is beating: and when it is all a maſh preſs out the 
juice. Roll up a ball of the conſerve, and rubbing it over with 
butter give it to the horſe in the manner of a pill. Aſter it give 
him half a pint of the june; e out as before Ae and 
made warm. ä 

Let this be repeated every morning and night; and give 1 4 
moderate food and good exerciſe. He will not be able to bear 
the exerciſe well at firſt, but he will do better daily: and by, that. 
it will be ſeen that he is growing well: the courfe muſt be con- 
tinued till he is quite recovered; which will be known by his. 
leaving off rubbing and looking at his left ſide. | 


CHAP. XXXV. | 
For the heat of urine. 3 14 


- HIS is the ſame with the ſtrangury i in our. own endes: 1 

is to be cured eaſily if taken in time. I have obſerved it 
very ofteh in autumn, and ſcarce at all any other ſeaſon. in the 
year; and I am convinced it is owing to certain inſects the cattle 
of many kinds eat at that time, in cropping the young ſhoots 
of trees, ſhrubs, and hedges. _ 

Every one knows: that the taking of the ſmalleſt quantity. of 
the drug called cantharides or ſpaniſh flies, occaſions a ſtoppage 
aud heat of urine. Cantharides are a kind of green beetles found 
upon buſhes in Spain ; and we have the ſame kind, but ſmaller, 
in England. They live among the young ſhoots of. trees at that 
ſeaſon ; and are ſwallowed up by the-horſes that crop them : a 
heat of urine comes on, and the horſe is in terrible pain : the 
part ſwells and inflames, and he is:continually wanting to make 
water, though he can make only a drop or two. His blood is 
inflamed at the ſame. time ; and if due care be not taken, the 
conſequences will be dangerous. 

Chop to pieces four pounds of the roots of fennel, ſix ub 
of the roots of mallows, and two pounds of the roots of parſly. 
Set them on to boil in a copper witb eight gallons of water, and 

ut in three pounds of french barley. Let them boil together 
half: an hour, ſtirring them well about: then when the whole is 
a little cooled ſtrain off the liquor, and ſqueeze it hard. Give 
the horſe equal quantities of this liquor and milk mixed together 
warm for his drink; and Jet him drink as much of it and as 
often as he will. "The heat of his blood will make him thirſty, 
zndthe quantity he ſwallows will ſoon be a cure, 


rm — 
s . "CHAP. 
N * « * "> of 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 5 
. FHDe.or difficulty of urine. \ 
ws HS is a diſorder the farmer muſt not confound with the 
other : they ſomewhat reſemble one another ; though they 
have different cauſes, and require a different cure. The former 
is an inflammation-: this is an obſtruction by. gravel, | 
It is ſeen by the creature's ſtraining very hard to void his 
urine, and often without being able to make any. Let the part 
be examined; and if there be no heat or inflammation, this is 
the caſe. Alſo if the diſeaſe be of more continuance; and if the 
horſe can ſometimes void a great deal. Boil a large quantity of 
French barley in water, and mix the liquor with all the water 
he drinks; and give every morning the following drench. Take 
Juice of arſmart and parſley-pert, of each a quarter of a pint; 
| ſweet oil ſix ſpoonfuls, and oil of turpentine half a ſpoonful ; 
give it warm, and an hour after let him drink plentifully. 
= xC:H-A ÞP- AAXVIE- 
| 1 For bloody urine. y | 
HIS is generally owing to over-working ; eſpecially when 
with a great deal of work the creature is fed poorly. 
Bruiſe a large quantity of that wild craneſbill, which is called 
herb Robert : ſqueeze out the juice, and add to every pinthalf 


a dram of alum powdered, and two drams of dragons blood. 
Give half a pint twice a day till he is well. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


For the vi ves. 


| TP Hrs diſorder is a ſwelling in the kernels, between the chop 
and the neck. It proceeds from cold; and when it is at- 
tended with much inflammation may be dangerous. Bleed him 
largely, and pour into his ears juice of rue mixed with a good 
quantity of pepper. Tie the ears round to keep it in; and if he 
be not better the next day repeat the bleeding, and afterwards 
give him the common purge ſet down before. 
| HAP. XXXIX. 
N For ſoreneſs in the noſtrils, | 
T HIS diſorder is very troubleſome to horfes at graſs ; and 
thoſe are moſt ſubject to it which are fed in low wet 
grounds, It is to be cured by an outward application in this 
manner. Bruiſe ſome plantain and preſs out the juice. Toa a2 
pint of this put a pint and a quarter of vinegar, and two drams 
of alum. Mix all well together; and firſt waſh the part clean: 
then anoint and rub it gently with this liquor. Repeat this 
1 1 1 | every 
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every day once or twice; and if it do not take ſpeedy effect put 

in more of the alum : according to the nature of the diſorder 
more or leſs will be required; but this is generally ſufficient. . 
A Oy « BY | | 
Se 24x For bleeding at the noſe, AID ip 5 Ea 
T HIS is an accident to which horſes are liable, in the ſame 
manner as our own ſpecies; but it is uſually much more 
violent. It is to be treated according to the degree of it in a 


different manner. 


If it be very violent the horſe muſt be blooded in the flank. 
While he is bleeding the following mixture is to be prepared. 
Bruife in a mortar equal quantities of clown's allheal, and wood 
betony, add to it a little ſalt, a little allum, and ſome colcothar 
of vitriol z when all is beat together thruſt ſome of it up the 
noſtril that bleeds, and keep it firmly to the place till it is 
Nopped. | CO TOY „ 

As there may be danger of its breaking out again in the night, 
there ſhould be a quantity of the ſame mixture thruſt up in the 
evening, and by means of a 8 it ſhould be kept in. When 
the occaſion is leſs violent the bleeding may be truſted alone; 
and when moſt flight of all the herbs pounded without any ad- 
dition will anſwer the purpoſe. „ e 

| | .CHAP. ALI. 


| Of diſorders of the mouth. n= 
HForſe is ſubject to various diſorders. of the mouth, known 
by different names: ſome require the hand of the farrier ; 
but the greater part may be cured by the farmer himſelf. The 
growth of bad fleſh over the gums, which is called the lampafs, 
is to be remedied by burning with a- red hot iron: for this the 
ſmith or farrier is fitteſt, becauſe practice is the beſt director. 
For thoſe ctacks and warts in the palate, and little puſtules and 
inflammations, the remedy is this. Gather a good quantity of 
| freſh leaves of wortawood, ſtamp them and preſs out the juice, 
mix an equal part of this and of Ægyptian ointment, and ſtir 
theſe well together ;. then, with a piece of rag tied to the end 


of the ſkewer, rub over the parts that are fore, and they will be 


eured in a few times dreſſing. Swellings under the tongue are 
cured in this manner. Oo Oe TO 


CHAP. 


A Foeor looſe teeth. $1154 36 Tone 
F HE teeth of a horfe will be ſometimes ſore, ſo that he 
1 cannot chew his meat, or they will be looſe; theſe: ate 

i | | | great 
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great inconveniencies, and muſt be remedied fo far as may be, 
as ſoon as they are perceived. For ſoreneſs in the teeth uie the 
following waſh. Gather ſome leaves of wood betony, and 
boil them in ale till it be very iy Rrong of them: then ſtrain it off, 
and mix with-it an equal quantity of the ſharpeſt vinegar. Heat 
chis as hot as can be borne, and waſh the gums about the roots 
of the teeth with it every night and morning: feed the horſe for 
ſome days with the ſofteſt food chat wierd 11 and then leave him 
nn common life again. 4 
This is a remedy for ſoreneſs of the 1 bur us e 
* come to be looſe the caſe is much L 8 
have been well waſhed with the liquor before directed, bring in 


ſome freſh leaves of elecampane, and rub the tecth and gums 
with them: ſometimes this will take effect. Let the horſe be 


blooded, and let him be fed for ſome days with ſoft meat; as 


boiled oats, and the like things: for che not e then i 18 1 
very great article in the cure. 


"CHEAP. XL 
For foundermyg. 


+ HE cauſe of foundering is commonly hard fervice and _ 


rü in the debt, ſo that he is hardly able to ſtand: he 


will quake and totter; and will be ates 'abls to keep up in 


g. 5 
090 he farmer ſhould have a „ care of thoſe things 


which occaſion it. The ſetting up a horſe when very hot in 2 


cold ſtable without litter is one cauſe. The riding him into 
| ſhallow water, and letting him ſtand with his feet under it a 
conſiderable time when very hot, is another; and many other 
careleſs tricks of the ſame kind may have a like effect. 
Beſides theſe there are other accidents that will occaſion i it: 
as the wearing ſtrait ſhoes, and travelling a great deal upon ve- 
ry rough and hard ground. Sometimes a horſe is foundered 
| on all his feet: this happens from the ſtanding in water when 
hot; but more uſually he is foundered only on his fore feet: 
ſometimes the range. Fo is 5 only on the Hinder feet; but this 
is leſs common. 
When he is founteved on the fore feet he l- up . 
iner ones as much as poſſible, and is careful how the fore feet 
go to the ground: and when the hinder feet are affected, he 


reſts himſelf almoſt entirely on the fore; not letting the others 


come down hard at any time. This s complaints alſo known 
. his ſeeming weak behind as he 


The method of cure is this. K the horſe-be. as 4 


0 773 Careful 
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careful farrier, and let the owner ſtand 1 to ſee his N 
e 


comes to the quick, 
and then to bleed the foot in four or five places at what. they 


call the toes. This being done, put intq an earthen pipkin 


He is to pare away the hoof gently till 


equal quantities of tallow and yellow roſin; let them melt to- 


gether perfectly: then lay on a nn «f 5 upon ey 2 | 
whence, the blood came. ht hy 


r ot i a 
pipkin be ſet on with equal quantities of tallow and tar; when 


| Wr are well melted together put in ſome bran, and ſtir all 


Then make this very hot, and ſtop the hollows of the 
— with this. Let chis be repeated every day ſor eight 


| 9221 r which time keep him quiet. and give him mode- 


After this bring him to more eee by degrees, . Somnetioads 


| this method will make a cure, but not always; for tet are 
ſages of this diſorder which nothing can reliceve. 


be H'A P. XLIV. 
For wind. galli. | 


W IN D-GALLsS are a diſorder of the feet, 1 on 
by travelling in hard ways. There are little ſoft ſwellings 


containing a kind of jelly, on each ſide of the fetlocks. The 
remedy is e They muſt be opened to let out the matter, 


and then dreſſed with a ew of black peck wu upon lea- 


ther. 


The 99 pracice is to prick em with a , but this 


2 very injudicious. Let the farmer follow the practice of the 


— 45 ; for the buſineſs is of the ſame nature, and they have 


ſtudied how to perform it. When they are called to open 


2 ſwelling, they do not perform this by pricking it, or making 
a ſmall hole for the matter to come out; but they cut it with 
their lancet all the length ; and ſametimes again croſs-wile : 

this lets out all the matter, and giyes the drefling its full pow- 
er In the ſame manner in theſe wind-galls, and, all com- 


plaints of the like nature, let the farmer open the ſwelling from 

top to the bottom; and when the matter is fully and entirely 
out then put on the dreſſing. In this caſe the whole malady 
is remedied at once; for che horſe is well by that time the 


bien come off, Which they will of themſelves in a few . 
I have heard farmers complain of. theſe wind-galls rats 
again and again after pricking; and in this caſe they wi 


order thę fegt of a horſe at length to his deſtruction: it is _ | 
ing to this method of pricking inſtead of lancing : in that caſe 
al being cleared there is no wa of a return; but when the 


ſwelling 


0 


Fran . . 
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fwelliig is only pricked a part of the matter is left behind 3 
the hole preſently fills up, and then there is a freſh gather- 
ing; arid this as often as it is diſcharged in that wrong manner. 
Rane Gan a.. 8 ; ITE I EX > 
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%% tigt wo; bag ir Of the anbury. 57 . 
Hils s a ſwelling or puſtule, like a bloody wart upon dif- 
ferent parts of the body of Aa horſe, and is owing to ac- 
eident, without any diſtemperature in the blood. The cure is 
this. Bruiſe ſome plaintain leaves, and preſs out their juice. 
Mit three ſpoonfuls of this, three of vinegar, and two of ho- 
ney; and ſtir in half an ounce of powdered allum. Burn down 
the wart with a red hot iron, cloſe and even to the body; and 
then anoint it with ſome of this mixture. Repeat this anoint ; 


% 


ing night and morning till it is well; and it will never return. 


As this diſtemper is ſometimes” attended with a bad ſtate of 
the blood, a further caution is then. neceſſary. The farmer 
may be ſatisfied nothing more is amiſs, if the anbury is per- 
fectly and ſoon cured by this method, and does not appear 


again in other places, but if the complaint riſes in one place, 


when it is cured in another; and eſpecially if at the ſame time 
the creature be groſs, full of foul humours, and have other 
diſorders upon the ſkin, there muſt be care taken of the whole 
maſs, as well as of theſe ſingle eruptions. Let the horſe be 
blooded ; then let the ſeveral anburies be burnt down and dreſ- 
ſed in the manner we have directed, and let there be flower of 
brimſtone and crude antimony in powder ſprinkled amongſt all 

his food. | AYR» eee ON es. 85 
During this let the owner watch the appearance of others 
breaking out; and always burn them down as they come. 
. ALF. - 


2 
f I in 


of aniſeeds in powder, and three quarters of an ounce of cum- 
min ſeed, alſo powdered; ſeeds of carthamus powdered, a dram 
and half; fenugreek-ſeed an ounce and half, flour of brimſtone 


two ounces, powder of vipers three ounces, powder of ſaffron 


one dram, and powder of cochineal a dram and half. Mix 
all theſe powders perfectly W ſtirring them about; and 
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chen put to them a pint af ſallad oil, 5 ound and, half .of ho- 
ney,” and two quarts of vhite wine. - Work this into a paſte, | 
adding a little flour, if it be too oft; and a little wine, if it 
be too hard: when it is well wrought, make it up into balls 
of the bigneſs of a man's fiſt ; and give the horſe one of theſe 
every morning in the water he i is to drink, and the ſame every 
evening. Let the water be cold, and if he diſlike it, gin 
him no other. When he is thirſty he will take to it. \ 
getting him once to drink it is all the difficulty, for he will af- 
om like it better than any other. In this manner ſhe will 
be perfectly cured in three weeks; and will recoyer his fleſh 
und ſpirit. Care is to be taken that he be kept ſu good 


food, and have gentle exerciſe, but never to REG x an 
vgs es lie clean and dry. on ity Ie Hons © 


BOOK XII. 8 4 C K. 1. 0 
Of COWS ail OXEN, 55 


Char. B Min Cyap; R 

1. F the fever. tele 10. For a running at the mf 
2. Of binding of: the: * I. r rn. 

4 5 Of looſeneſſes in general. 12. For worms in tbe ail. Cs 
4. For a common looſeneſs, 13. — boils on the fleſh. 


5. For a tooferteſs with ſharp 14. Tor diſorders of the 15 


52% fuels.” if _= For a foulneſs of. the ſein, 
6. For a looſene with Bloody For falling of the Pe 
»flools. 17. Of. — in the Jae: 
% Nr looſeneſe with great 18. Of the panting and 
heat of body. + 19. Of the yellows, - 
8. For the leu, of the 20. Of the gargil. 
liver. | 21. Of the garget. 
9. For bloody urine, 22. of the murrain, 


i Ne... 


— E S E creatures are not liable to ſo many diſorders ag 
the horſe; but there is nothing of greater importance to 
the farmer than a right knowledge of thoſe to which they, are 
ſubject. A diſtempered cow or ox are worth little. Moſt of 
their diſeaſes, as they are of a more ſimple nature than thoſe 
of the horſe, are call ier of cure: but there are ſome which we. 
fee mock all the art of phyſic, and all the rewards à govern- 
ment can propoſe for — ng a remedy. The fatal ie 
that has now raged ſo many years is a terrible inſtance. 
We have examined this with all the attention ſo weighty an 
affair demands; z and hope we _ be able to propoſe ſomething 
on | 


* 
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aber dg f worthy the attention of the farmer and of the 
public. We ſhall. begin with diſeaſes of, a le terrible kind, 


fea. © uſbandma. may be led, by, degree Wer 
C t. SEE TRUSTS! 13M 


0 H A Pun 
For Ny oe ** 
HE farmers oY * cows and oxen ſu ject. to fevers 3 


72 theſe, though they Sed will go off kindly as. 
ſiſtance, oſten are + bad. conſequence when god 


15 moſt common occaſion is a, ſurfeit, an ſometimes; they, 


will ſeize them without any viſible cauſe. The creature foams 
at the mouth and hangs down the head; the eyes. look heavy, 
and the whole body trembles : and it, e '& nns . 


mournfully and . It is hot and re does! not 


care for food, but is continually defiring to drink. 

Moſt other diſorders are attended with a fever; 3 Its 
is natural that feveriſh ſymptoms appear with them: let the far- 
mer, when he ſees theſe ſigns, firſt examine whether there he 
not ſome others belonging to thoſe diſorders, we ſhall deſcribe 
hereafter: if there be, then he is to level his remedies at the 
diſeaſe they indicate; thoſe ſigns of a fever being ſymptomatic : 
and as the other diſorder is the real cauſe of them, when that is 
removed they will go off, | 

When there are the ſigns of a . only, he will find the 
following method of cure ſucceſsful, Bleed the creature; and 
as to the quantity, that is to be guided by the nature of the 
diſorder, and the condition of the body: if it be a very violent 
fever, more blood is to be taken away; if leſs violent, leſs: 
and if it be an ox, he may be blooded more freely than a 
milch cow. A quart of blood may be very properly. drawn 
from the former; but it is a general and wiſe rule, that there 
never ſhould be more than a pint taken from the latter. Though, 
if the ſymptoms encreaſe, the bleeding may be repeated after 
four and twenty hours. 

When the creature has been blooded, ſet it up warm, and 

ive it no victuals. Boil, in fix or eight gallons of water, a 

et-full of plaintain-leayes and roots, and half a dozen — 
fuls of agrimony, ſtrain them off, and let the center, drink of | 
dhe warm, as often as can be, 

The next day give a quart of ale, with half an ounce of 

venice treacle in it ; ; and repeat this once in eight hours, Give 
ſome very freſh hay, ſprinkled with cold water, after all this 3 
and, by degrees, the beaſt will grow well. 

— all * time the lips muſt be frequently rubbed and 
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cleaned, for they furr with the heat, and unleſs this cart be 
taken, it will not eat or drink. Let the creature be kept up 


till perfectly recovered, and after that let it be taken ſomé c Nd 
of ſeveral days. 


"CHA f. U. 
For binding of the body. | 


1 8 is 4 diſtemper to which theſe cattle. are very little x: 

able, but when it does happen, it is to no creature ſo dan 
gerous. If the purges uſed for horſes, be given to cows and 
oxen in this caſe, they bring on a diſorder i in the other ecken 
that is much worſe than the firſt. 

The following is a fafe arid excellefit medicine.” Take a 
quartet: of a pound of ordinary manna, melt this in a pint and 
a half of ale, put it into a bottle, and add to it half a pint of 
ſweet oil, and ſix ounces of lenitive electuary. Shake all very 

well together, then pour out a gill and half of it: warm this, 
and give it every morning and night till half the quantity be 
taken: and then every morning only till the remainder is ta- 
ken. This never works as a purge, but it gently produces: the 
effect, bringing the creature's body to a due condition; and Gag 
wah is r on gradually, it is ſure to continue. Fakt 


T CHAP. Ik, —.— 


1 


| . Of: looſencſſes i in e 12 


\HIS is a diſorder to which cows and oxen are more li- 

able than the former; and it is difficult of cure, if not ta- 

ken in time. When it firſt comes on, it affects them no other 
way than by making the diſcharge thinner, while it retains its 
natural colour: after this it becomes paler and ſharper, giving 
the creature great pain; and after that the ſtools grow bloody. 
Theſe are the three ſtages of the diſtemper. The farmer is to 


regard them carefully, for there is to be a different courſe of 
medicines for each, 
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CHAP. IV. 


For a common looſeneſs. a 


B 0 IL Half a pound of freſh roots of biſtort i in two ee 
of water. Strain off the liquor, and add four ounces we 
whiting, and an ounce of diafcordium, made without hon 
give the creature half a pint of this, warm'd and well ſhook FAY | 
4 three times in the four and twenty hours, till the complaint 
. ceeaſes. Sometimes a ſingle doſe performs a cure; but in that 
caſe it will be proper to give another doſe, morning and night, 
| 1 1 two days, to prevent a return. | 
c HAP. 
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TE Raben A P.. DV. 5 10 22511195 t Pte 
gs Er. a « Injen with ſharp fools. E 1 ain 


1 F the 8 medicine have not ſtopped the diſorder; or 1 
the farmer have not obſerved it till it comes to the ſecond 
ſtage, that is, till the ſtools are Gap and. diſcoloured, the fol- 
W remedy is to be uſe t. wy 

Bruiſe half a pound of the dry root of W — boil it 
in two quarts of water to a quart. Squeeze this off, add to it 
a quart of rough red wine: add alſo a quarter of a pound of 
whiting, two ounces of diaſcordium without honey, and one 
ounce of japan earth. Shake this very well together. Warm 
it every time it is given, and let the cow have half a pint for 
a a ee, times a day, till perfectly recover. * 


* HA P. VI. e et 1 ö 
Fur a hoſeneſs with. Bloody Fools. © Are 


. T H IS diſorder ſometimes comes on at once; but more fre- 
quently it is the conſequence of neglect, or wrong me 
dicines given for the others; or of the violence of the di order. 
The courſe of the diſorder is this: a ſharp humour falls up- 
on the bowels, and the ſtools are thin and cutti Aſter a 
time they wear off the ſlimy coat of the bowels, an then what | 
comes away is er kane after this they wear the very in- 
ſides of the guts themſelyes, and then come bloody ſtools, This 
is the laſt and worſt ſtage of the diſtemper. 

The following method is to be taken: firſt let the creature 
be blooded, but not largely; then prepare this medicine: bruiſe 
half a pound of dry roots of tormentill, ſix ounces of dry 
pomegranate bark, and two pounds of the leaves and roots of | 
plantain,, Boil theſe in three quarts of water to two. Then 
put in two ounces of cinnamon pounded : let it boil a few mi- 
nutes longer, and then take it off. Set it by to be cold, then 
ſtrain it off: add to this three ounces of dragon's blood, in 
powder, and a quarter of an ounce of roch- allum. Shake all 
thoroughly together; and when it is to be given, warm a gill 
and half, and give it three times a day. 


HAP. VI. 
For hoſeneſſes with great heat of body. 


W E have named the ſymptoms of a fever in theſe crea- 
tures ; and they may happen with other diſorders. A 
purging is one of thoſe, and in 1 * caſe it is not to be treated 
As 2 fever alone, neither is the diſorder to be conſidered only 
ee 1 
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Slice ſix ounces of the root of the herb called avens, or herb 
bennet. It is not ſold at the druggiſts, but is common on 
ditch-banks. The flower is little and yellow; the head is a 
mal burr” and the root ſmells like loves. Let this be boiled 
in chree quarts of water to two quarts, adding, toward the end 
of the boiling, 'aniounce of fine cinnamon, and two ounces of 
chips of logwood. Strain off this liquor, and add to it an 
ounce of powder of virginian ſnake root, and a pint of red port 
wine. Give the creature half a pint, warm; twice in twenty- 

1 Bot irs 3. Wo 1 Fre p E ls 25 n 107 Green 
SHO LEG Hans 555 * 2 H A P. . 5 ; | = 8 


BIT 72 * is ; ; ; n 
3» $ Wo \ 


; . 1 0 TRICE F Treats 
Fro the obſtruction of the liver. 


˖ 2 
# 


HIS is what the-farmers call by the general name of an 


off this mark of health, but it is not peculiar to this. The re- 


Gn. +} 


; e bloody urine, 


| # þ HIS is a diſorder to which cows are very liable, and, if 


not taken care of in time, it is fatal. The method is 
n 4 3 * LY. £335 14 WI 5 FE z 1 
fhis oj : | | ; ; A l : "A 4841 . S 1 h «, HF 

; - [34.2 1 1 | K fi} : a Fx il 77 : 174 I, 1121 1 A 
Lake the cow into a warm houſe, where ſhe is to be kept 
till cured, Bleed her three guariers of a pint, and then pive 
the following medicine: gather a baſket- full of that ſort of 
cranesbill, called herb robert. Stamp it in a marble mortar, 


\ 


. 
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and preſs out the juice; give the cow a quarter of a pint of 
this every morning and night: it generally will perform a cure 
CC CO OLD OTE EATER COR 
It is a kind of ſpecific for the diſorder, and cures with ſur- 
prizing quickneſs : but there are ſome caſes in which other diſ- 
orders bring on this bloody urine, and then this medicine does 
not anſwer. Let it be tryed only fix or ſeven doſes, and if that 
do not ſucceed, have recourſe to the following. 
| Bail in, a gallon of water a great quantity of the ſame herb 
robert, and as much ſhepherd's purſe. When they have boiled 
well half an hour, put in a good ſtick of cinnamon; and af- 
ter boiling a few minutes longer, ſet it off the fire. Then ftrain 
it and ſet it by to cool. Diſſolve in this two drams of ſugar 
of lead, and add one hundred drops of ſpirit of vitriol. Shake 
all well together, and give the creature a gill of it cold every 
four hours, till the cure is perfecteeel. 
P „ 
p e (ns ROT , -Raſeem}..--: ft aro 
T HIS diſeaſe which grows to a terrible height in horſes, - 
under the name of the glanders, is very ſlight in theſe cat- 
tle. It proceeds from cold, and as they hold their heads down 
it is not eaſily cured, and will encreaſe upon them in time, if 
not ſtoppud . e e 
Take the creature up, and let it be kept warm. Bleed it 
about a pint, and then give the following: boil a pint of ale, 
and diſſolve in it half an ounce of venice treacle. Give it warms 
and let it be repeated every night and morning. Give the crea- 
ture good provender, and uſe the following application to the 
part. Melt ſome freſh butter; 'and ſtir in as much flower of 
brimſtone as will make it a thick ointment. Rub ſome of 
this all over a couple of gooſe feathers, and warm them a little. 
before the fire; anoint the inſide of the noſtrils every morning 
and evening with this, till the diſorder ceaſes. LOS 
CHAP, XI. 
N | For worm. 1 | 
8828 S and oxen are ſubject to have worms in their bows 
— els, and are greatly diſordered by them; they will prevent 
their thriving, and make them reſtleſs and untractable. The 
remedy is this: chop to pieces ſome ſavin-tops, and leaves of 
bear's foot, mix with theſe a little ſalt of ſteel, and work up 
the whole into a ſort of paſte with butter. Divide this ints 
| fnall balls, and give one of them every morning hoon 
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week or longer: keep the creature without meat three. hours 


after, but let it drink as much as it chuſes. 
If this medicine do not ſucceed alone, it muſt * afiſted i in 
— manner: diſſolve half an ounce of black ſoap in 
uart of ſweet-wort, and give this every morning after the 
ball of ſavin. eee an W uſually nme 
in a few days. 
Weg H A P. XII. 
9 Of worms in the nail. + Woe 
B. ESID E wortns in the bodies of cattle, there are a very 
troubleſome kind that breed and live ur in the tail. 


They torment the creature, waſte their ſtrength and ſpirits, and 
keep them pining. They uſually grow. lean ; their backs be- 


come weak; when they are lain down they are ſcarce able to 


get up again, and they have a MON et in their looks and mo- 
tions. 
When the farmer ſees A cow or ox in 7 condition, le him 


examine the under parts of the tail. He will perceive the 


hair is fallen off; and that there are a multitude of little ſores; 
and, upon further examination, he will ſee the tail is almoſt 
eat aſunder in ſeveral places at the joints. 

This might ſeem a natural ulcerated ſtate of the tail; but it 
is, in reality, owing to' eating worms, which will be found 
eaſily enough upon looking after them. They are occaſioned 
by. foulneſs of the tail, which tempts a particular kind of fly to 


lay its eggs there. The condition of the tail draws more flies 


to blow it, like meat that begins to in and thus the dif- 


eaſe continually encreaſes. 


It is only in ſummer the diſorder 4 its riſe; though, when 
once eſtabliſhed, it will. continue at all ſeaſons. | Precaution is 
in all theſe caſes eaſier and better than a cure: it is foulneſs on 
the under part of the tail in cows, that firſt brings the flies to 
them. Tt is therefore the buſineſs of the farmer to remedy the 
diſadvantage. 

The dung of the cow and her urine, will hang upon this 
under ſide of the tail; and aſter calving, there will be alſo 
greater inconveniencies of the like kind: let a perſon be em- 
ployed, once in three or four days, to clean the tails of the 
milch cows, in particular in this part, and of the oxen, as 


there may be occaſion, This will be very agreeable to the | 


creatures: and there will be no ſuch thing as the tail worm 
known. Cleanlineſs will not only prevent the diſorder, but in 
the firſt ſtages will cure it. The beſt waſhing is performed by 
a and ſoap — and if a few of the worms on a 

red; 
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bred, this will perfectly deſtroy them. We hope the farmer 
ru will take this care; — a neglect may have happened, or the 
diſorder may have ſome way got footing, we ſhall deliver alſo 
the-remedy. e. a Münte en SP e 4 
Chuſe a pound and half of freſh new made ftone lime. Boil 
a gallon of water, cand pour it all at once upon the lime in a 
very large earthen pan. It will bubble up: ſtir it well, cover 
it when cold, and let it ſtard all night to ſettle; there will be 
a; very ſtrong lime water, though but 4 ſmall quantity of it. In 
the morning let it be poured clear offl. | 
Take up theicows +that! have the diſorder, and keep them 
dry while they are under cure. Make à very ſtrong lather of 
| ſoap ſuds in ſoft water; and firſt of all with ffannels, and after- 
wards with a þruſh-wetted in theſe ſuds, waſh the tails in every 
part, perfectly clean; and the more to promote the cleaning of 
them, cut off the hair as ſhort as can be. 
Aſter the tails have been thus cleaned and are dry, waſh them 
in che ſame mannet with this ſtrong lime water. Obſerve after 
four or five days, whether the diſorder be cured; if not farther 
methods muſt be taken. Once a day will be enough to dreſs 
the tails by theſe two waſhings, but it muſt be every time done 
in this careful manner. If theſe fail the following method is 
to be uſed. wo i , +52) © mlb 
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Stamp a good quantity of the freſn tops of rue and ſavin; 
when they are reduced to a paſte, add a little white hellebore 
and ſtone ocre, both in powder, and ſome wood ſoot and a lit- 
tle ſalt. Beat all this up again, and then mix in ſome butter. 
When this is ready, and the tail perfectly cleaned, let it be 
flit along all the way down the inſide, nearly to the bone, and 
then very thoroughly anointed with this. If this does not cure 
in three or four times, let the tail be rub'd with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the common blue ointment, made of quickſilver, Ve- 
nice turpentine, and hog s lare. 
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. Theſe ſeveral methods are to be tried one after another. Uſu- 
ally the firſt ſucceeds, if not, the ſecond rarely fails; but if. 
none will do, the laſt reſource is to cut off the tail. But it is 
beſt to fatten up the beaſt after this for ſale directly 
rs AR 
1 For boils on the fleſh. 5 
GY WS are ſubje& naturally to large and painful boils ; and 
4 ſometimes they fall into the ſame misfortune, by means of 
afly.. When boils come naturally on a cow or ox, the thick- 
yels-of the ſkin, and the cold conſtitution of the animal make 
them ripen: lowly, and they heal flowly- afterwards, Nature 
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is to be aſſiſted in the follawing manner, Fake up ſome white! 
lilly roots, and boil them in milk and water: till: they are per- 
fectly ſoft : Then lay them hot upon the boil. Bind them on 
if that can be done conveniently, if not let a perſon hold them 
on till they are cold. This is to be repeated/as/ occaſion re- 
quires; the =" 74 the rr and the boil? __ den an 
come to a head. q it; Freaer © 

. The opening of: hoik: it ulm: his proper condition; 

may be done either by a knifg, or q perro an the n, 
practice is by the latter method.  - {1 

When the matter is diſcharged, let it be dreſſed with the 


following ointment. _ Put into an earthen pipkin half a pound” 


of tar, three quarters of '2 pound of horſe turpentine ; ſet: 4 


on a gentle fire, and as it melts throw in two ounces of 


lard. Stir all well together, and dreſs _ "rag every wt with 


this warm, till it is healed. 


The boils occaſioned by flies, are much more wonderful than 
any thing relating to this creature, and the diſcovery of it was 
made by Mr. de Reaumur, of the royal academy o ſeiences at 
Paris, and is delivered in the fourth volume of his memdirs. 
The ſame thing happens 1 in Sughd, and what we ſee verifies 
his accounts. 

There is a large fly that ; in autumn teazes the cattle bal 
ouſſy. It ſettles upon them, and lays its eggs in a ſmall wound, 
that it makes for that purpoſe in the ſkin. Theſe e hatch 
in time, and the part ſwells with the hurt. A cow ſhall thus 


be covered with filthy boils, while its blood is in a perfect good 


ſtate, and this accident the only cauſe of it. There i is a mag- 


got. in every one of theſe boils, which feeds upon the matter 
| bred 


there till it is of full growth, and then crawls out and 


takes its chance for appearing in the fly ſtate. 


There is no need to ſuffer the creature to be Womens in tit 
manner till the maggot goes out of itſelf; but the aſſiſtance of a 
careful hand ſhould be given to clear has of the boils at once. 
Every one of theſe ſhould be opened with a ſharp knife; and 
— maggot taken out. The wound is then to be dreſſed once 
or twice with the ointment before directed, and the creature 
will be 5 freed from the torment. 


© HAS. IV 
For di tjorders of the lungs,” n 


\ 


L TH E SE are of various kinds in the cow and ox. kinds; but 


one remedy will ſerve for them all. Sometimes the creature 
breathes with difficulty, ſometimes coughs and wheezes, Bruiſe 
four heads of garlick, and * out the juice, mix this with a 
quart 
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guet of new milk, and add a quarter of a pint of tar. This 
will ſerve for four doſes. One is to be given every mornin ng 9 
till the cure is compleated. The tar does not mingle | well with 
the reſt, but theſe are not very nice creatures, ſo it goes down. 


If the diſorder be obſtinate, the creature ſhould be blooded, 
1 the medicine will then take effece. 


CHAP. XV. 
For foulneſſes f the fein. 


Fry ATT LE of this ſpecies are not altogether free from | 

blotches, ſcurf, and ſcales on the hide. They muſt in- 
ſtantly be taken care of, for the beaſt can never da, that 
has them. 

Firſt Tet the ans be conſidered, which is often want of 
cleanlineſs, ſometimes a diſorder in "the blood ; and in ſome 

caſes it is owing to both. Foutneſs of diet is the common 
. - cauſe of this diſorder in the blood; and this is uſuall occa- 
ſioned by that ſort of rank graſs Which grows in wet places. 

Let the firſt thing be a change of paſture : from a low ground _ - 
full of rank weeds, and abounding with mud, remove the cat- 
tle to a high dry paſture, where he graſs is ſweet, and the ſoil. 
gravelly, A that there can be no dirt for them. If the diſorder 
be owing to uncleanlineſs, this change alone will cure the cattle. 

If the blood be concerned, let the creatures be blooded : 
about a pint and halt from the ox, and half that quantity from 
the cow. Then let them be taken in and perfectly cleaned... 
Warm ſoap ſuds, a ſoft bruſh and flannels are the proper reme-. 
dies for this foulneſs, or my are the needful preparagions for 
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others. 
When the cattle have been cleaned, it any ſcales remain let 
them be picked off; and the next day the waſhing be repeated. 


This, and the cleanneſs of the 9 wt anſwer this ig 
| a 


* 


of " brimſions ſprinkled among the hay that is given them in 
a morning. In this manner their blood will be ſweetened, at 


the ſame time that the outward remedies 0 cure OF 
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5B CHAP. XVI. e 
ECT... Of a' Ä 
PHIL S diſorder frequently ſeizes cattle after hard labour and 

colds, and is of a very troubleſome nature, if not provi- 
vided againſt in time. When the palate is firſt fallen it is not 
difficult to replace, and keep it up; but when it has been any 
time down the difficulty of putting it up, and the. readineſs to 
fall again, are very great. I have known an ox obliged to be 
killed when it was not intended, nor was he fit, becauſe he 
would otherwiſe have been ſtarved: by the continuance and re- 
lapſes into this diſorder. „ . 

The farmer will perceive the creature has this diſorder by its 
great uneaſineſs, and a particular kind of hollow groaning : he 
will be continually ſtriving to eat, but not able to ſwallow, 
and thus without care he would go on till entirely ſtarved. 

The remedy is this; caſt the creature, and getting the hand 
into his mouth replace the palate as it ſhould be : then rub over 
it ſome honey and pepper mixed together, and let him riſe 
again : half an hour afterwards bleed him a pint and half or 
more; and thus the complaint, if taken in time, is commonly 
to be cured without wy danger of a relapſe. He muſt not be 
fed with hay, but for ſome days only with freſh fweet graſs. 

.CHAP. XVII. | 93 

Of hurts in the feet. 


: W HEN a cow or ox is obſerved to limp, and keep one or 
V more of his feet from the ground, the occaſion uſually is 


fome complaint about the hoof, and nothing is ſo common as a 
ſoreneſs between the cloves. | 


-" 


Caſt him, and clean the ſpace between the cloves perfectly 
well, rubbing it till it bleeds. In the ſame manner clean all 
about the foot. Then chop a quantity of the leaves and tops 
of mugwort, boil them ſoft in milk and water, and put ſome 
in between the cloves, and ſome about the whole hoof, tie it 
on, and let the creature be kept quiet. The cure is generally 
compleated at one dreſſing. Some accidental foulneſs is often 
che cauſe; ſo that cleaning it, and laying on a ſoft healing ca- 
taplaſm, is a very natural remedy. When the caſe is worſe, 
and there are actual ſores, clean them as already directed, and 
then dreſs them with a quantity of black e ee all 
over ſome tow, and drawn in between the cloves. This ſhould 
be repeated every day. Fe ER Ee 


CHAP. 
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7 wo oth e CHAP. XVII. BS 


” Of the panting evil. 


T HIS diſorder ſhews itſelf in the creature's faintneſs and 
* unwillingneſs to ſtir; in his frequent panting, and as it 
were ſighing. It renders the creature weak, and he generally 
waſtes in fleſh. The remedy is this: boil a quart of ale, and 
diſſolye in it half an ounce of mithridate, and a ſcruple of 
powder of ſaffron. Give this warm every morning for four 
times: the creature muſt be fed upon wy beet hay, ang have 
his drink warm 1 15 the cure. 


Of the mow... 


H Is is of the fame nature with the jaundice. | It is per- 
ceived firſt by a yellowneſs in the eyes; and in the Ups 5 
and the creature is always lazy and weak. - 

Bruiſe in a marble mortar a baſketful of great coliaine roots, 
leaves and ſtalks together: add to this a good handful of rue, 
and then ſqueeze out the juice. Mix with this an equal quan- 
tity of juice of wood lice, and give the beaſt a 2 and half of 
it every morning, for a week; and afterwards every other 
morning for a week longer. In this time the cure is generally 
nnn and there is no danger of a return of the complaint. | 

"CHA Þ. XX; 
Of the gargil. 
T H IS is a terrible diſeaſe, and more difficult of cure ER | 
moſt others. It is an external ſwelling and inflammation ; 
but the blood is always concerned; and the diſorder ſpreads and 
defies all outward remedies. It appears firſt in the lower part 
of the dewlap, in a hard inflamed lump, which ſpreads till it 
occupies the whole dewlap, and reaches to the throat, in which 
caſe it is often fatal. 

This is the diſorder called the 1 85 It affects the dewlap 
and throat only; and it is the firſt to the moſt dangerous 
diſorders; but it is of a diſtinct nature in itſelf, too often de- 
ſtroying the cattle without excrealing to any greater degree of 
. malignancy. 

The gargil and garget are treated by writers, as the fame 
diſorder; but this is the diſtinftion. © 
 Thegargilis a ſwelling in the dewlap and throat, extending 
no farther ; the garget is a ſwelling of the head and eyes, wit 
other external Parts, with inflammation; and the murrain is 
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the ſame ſwelling and 0 extending itſelf alſo to the 
2 ſtomach, and the bo wels. 

This laſt is the diſtemper now, and of many late years ſo fa. 


tal among the horned cattle : it becomes the farmer to \under- 


ſtand it in all its progreſs; and if the phyſicians who have writ- 
ten ſo much about it had deſcended from the cloſet to the 
cow-houſe, they would have found the ſame facts; and know- 
ing ſomething of the cauſe, they would have been more likely 
to have made a proper judgment as to the method of cure. 
The ſtate of the three diſtempers is this. The gargil can 
never change to the garget; and if ever it ſeems to do ſo, it is 
that the farmer has obſerved the throat more than the head and 
eyes, when they have been alſo affected, and the diſorder has 
been the garget all the time, while he took it for the gargil. 


The gargil very ſrequently changes into the murrain; but the 


murrain may begin without it. A ſwelling of the outer. parts 
of the head and neck, which is the garget, may ſpread in- 
wards, and be converted into a murrain; or the inflammation 
and ſwelling may begin in the inner parts, and then it is moſt 
dangerous, becauſe leaſt ſeen; and is moſt infectious becauſe 
the e conveys it to all which have their heads near : this is 
the murrain appearing in its proper form; and is of all the 
moſt ſatal. ; 5 << Þ 4. e Du Tor Fate d: 
As ſoon as the gargil is perceived, let the following ointment 
be prepared. Melt together equal parts of pitch and turpen- 
tine, and add a ſmall quantity of bees wax. Slit open the 
dewlap three inches in length where the ſwelling is, and let it 
bleed freely. Bruiſe in a marble mortar a handful of the leaves 
of the great black hellebore, and add to them ſome hog's 
lard: beat the whole up, and thruſt in a good quantity into the 
ſlit. Sow up the wound to keep in the ointment, and keep the 
creature clean, warm and quiet for two days. Then open the 
ſtitches, take out the remains of the hellebore, and melt ſome 


of the ointment juſt directed to be made: dip a large pledget of 


tow in this, and put it into the wound hot. Repeat this dreſ- 
ſing every day till it heals. Oo e 


his generally proves a remedy for the gargil, when it las ot 


* 


of a very violent kind; and when it is, ſcarce any thing will be 
effectual. The addition of equal parts of gum elemi, and a 


| few grains of euphorbium to the ointment, is then the beſt that 
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FI HIS is a diſorder of che outward parts of the head, at- 


1 tended with ſwelling and inflammation ; which frequent- 
| ; ſpreads into the mouth, and ſometimes into the throat, and 
OW 


dyn to the inteſtines. In this laſt caſe it is properly the mur- 
rain, though it begun with the garget. The garget is zhe 
ſwelling ef the. head, eyes, and lips, extending itſelf to the gums 
and tongue, but no farther : when it goes farther it acquires ano- 
ther name. N r | F þ 


+ 


The moſt uſual cauſe of the garget is bad water; but the 
extreme degree of it and of the murrain often ariſe from an in- 
fectious ſtate of the air. When the farmer ſees an ox or cow 
affected with a ſwelling in the head, diſcovering itſelf about the 
eyes, the firſt thing is to examine the lips; if they are ſwelled, 
he muſt look into the mouth and examine the tongue. If the 


eyes, lips, and whole outſide of the bead be effected, and no- 
2 more, the remedy is as follows. e Perm th. 


- Firſt let the creature be blooded very largely; and imme- 
diately after give the following mixture. Heat a quart of ale, 
and diflolve in it three quarters of an ounce of mithridate ;. add 
ten grains of ſaffron, and a tta ſpoonful of ſpirit of nitre: give 


this every ſix hours, and obſerve whether the ſwelling about the 


eyes decreaſes : this is the great ſymptom by which to know 
whether the medicine takes effect. Give the drink warm, and 
as much as the creature pleaſe. | Ee 


If the ſwelling continues, eſpecially if it 'encreaſes, bleed 
| _ more large J than before; and give three ounces of 


lauber's ſalt diſſolved in water. This will purge briſkly; and 
by this N of the remedies there is a fair chance for a 


cure. If theſe methods fail at firſt, continue them inter- 


changeably, till there is an amendment or deatitn 
The next ſtage of this diſeaſe, is that in which the inſide of 
the lips and the tongue are affected. This is ſtill the garget, 
provided the outſide of the head be affected alſo; but if other- 
wiſe it is the murrain, though in A leſs degree. . 


If the farmer firſt perceive the outſide of the head ſwell, let 
him examine within the mouth, to know whether it have ſpread 


ſo far: and if he firſt perceive the diſorder in the mouth, let 


him examine the head on the outſide, to diſtinguiſh whether it 


be the garget, or the firſt ſtage of the murrain. We here ſup- 


poſe it the firſt of theſe caſes ; and that he finds the eyes ſtart- 

ing, enflamed and ſwelled ; the lips hot and ſwelled; and per- 
- haps the under part of the neck: he will alſo perceive the 
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| #54 DISEASES OF CATTLE. Bdok XH. 
tongue very much diſordered. This in the preſent caſe is a 


very eſſential point; or the tongue is uſually the principal ſeat 


of the diſtemper. 


Loet the upper and under ſide of the tongue be ſearched cate- 


Fully, and probably there will be found bliſters on the top or 


ſides; or a lodgment of matter under it; ſometimes both: 
'Theſe bliſters muſt be cut, and the point of a lancet or fine 
knife muſt be thruſt into the ſore or ſwelled part underneath: 
'This done, the tongue is to be waſhed ſeveral times with ſharp 
vinegar mixed with ſalt, and rubbed with a clean cloth: by 
this means the foul and offenſive matter will be let out. Then 
the creature muſt be kept to the following courſe of medicines, 
\ Firſt let him be largely blooded, Then mix together a pint 


of ale, three quarters of an ounce of venice treacle, a quarter 


of an ounce of anniſeeds in powder, and two ſpoonfuls of "the 
Juice of rue: this is all to be heated and given at a doſe; and it 
muſt be repeated morning, noon, and night. Let the creature 


be kept warm, and let his drink be water, that has been 


poured boiling upon a good quantity of the herb agrimony, and 
let him have it warm. e e 7 5 | 


THE murrain is the higheſt degree of theſe diſtempers: | 


= what we call the diſtemper among the horned cattle at this 
time, is the murrain diſtinctly and properly fo named: It is 


an inflammation of the whole paſſage through the body from 
the mouth to the fartheſt extremity of the guts; and it is at- 


tended with a very bad ſtate of the blood. This diſeaſe ſome- 
times ariſes from very unfavourable weather; the drinking bad 
water, and being reduced to feed upon coarſe graſs: but the 
general origin of it is in the air. Some cattle are, by the ſtate 
of their blood and humours at that time, more expoſed to re- 
ceive the peſtilential vapours than others; but all are expoſed 


to it: and when it has once taken place, it ſpreads by abſolute 


This is the cauſe of its being terribly deftruQive in ſome 


counties, and ſcarce appearing at all in others: and to this it is 
owing, that wherever it gets footing it ſpreads and continues. 


There is no wonder that creatures ſtanding near one another 
receive the contagion with the breath: eſpecially as the tem- 
perature of the air favours the ſpreading. Upon this principle 
we ſee the wiſdom of the legiſlature, in forbidding cattle from 


infected places to be brought into counties where the diſeaſe is 
not: and this gives the farmer the firſt hint of his proper con- 


? 
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a As ſoon as he ives this diſorder upon any one of 

his cattle; let him ſeparate that 8 che reſt, and take care of all. 
The firſt ſtep is to bleed large 0 and this {ſhould be extended 

to the ſick and the well. In reſpect to the ſick, it is the pro- 


per ſtep to abate the inflammation ; and as to the reſt it may be 


ſufficient to prevent the breaking out of the diſcaſe upon ſuch as 
would otherwiſe have had it, from ſome ſlight infection commu- 
nicated before the ſeparation of the ſick: or if it do break out 
upon them, they will have it more favourably. 

The cattle feparated by way of preſervation need no farther 
care after bleeding; 3 the diſeaſe appear upon any of them. 
In that caſe ſuch àre to be ſeparated from the reſt. whe + ſoon as 
they have been blooded, Jet a quantity of , vinegar be malle 


hot, and a little ſalt diſſolved in it; and with that let their 


tongues, mouths, lips, and teeth be thoroughly waſhed." 
at ina marble mortar half a dozen large heads of garlick : 


preſs out the juice, and add to it an equal quantity of tincture 
Let on half a pint of ale to be hot, and put to it a 


of myrrh. 
quarter of a pint of this mixture. When it is all hot together 
pour in two ſpoonfuls of tar, and then immediately give it to 
the creature. The tar will not mix with the reſt, but it will 
go down with them. Let this be repeated once in four hours; 

and if there be no amendment the da Jo let the creature be 
blooded again the day following, and the ſame courſe continued. 


— 


I have ſeen many other mi a tried, indeed almoſt innu- 


merable ; for of all herbs and drugs that the old womati and 
the doctor have ever recommended in peſtilential diſtempers, not 
one has been omitted on chis occaſion. The diſeaſe is in itſelf 
ſo terrible, that it would be falfhood and folly to boaſt of vaſt 
ſiicceſs from any: but this we can affure the farmer, that of all 
| the. medicines that have come to our knowledge this has ſuc- 
ceeded beſt. | 

| Beſide the value of this as a remedy, there is nothin ing fo g 

as a preſervative. For this reaſon, when ſome cattle © 
farmers are taken ill, and are ſeparated from the reſt ; - 
when, one after another, ſeveral of thoſe ſet apart fall into it, 
the whole number of them e be preſerved if poflible from 
the ſame fate, by taking largely of this medicine, They 


ſhould all have a doſe nigh vis OA WO Mr Cy 
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$. Of the bod evil. = 16. 27 the rot. 


The INTRODUCTION. = 


, H E diſorders of ſheep, though not fo numerous as thoſe 
1 of larger cattle, yet are ſuch as it imports the farmer as 
well to underſtand ; for they are as fatal, and ſome of them as 
difficult of cure. TS 


ene e 
' Of 'the fever, | 


H E fever in 8 is an inflamed Gate of the blood, dif. 
ordering the eyes and mouth, and affecting the whole bo- 
dy, though not ſo viſibly. . When the ſigns of a feveriſh diſ- 
poſition appear, the farmer muſt feel their feet ; if they are hot, 
he may be ſure he has gueſs'd right as to the diſtemper ; this is 
a needful caution, becauſe there are other diſorders that will 
give an inflamed look to the eyes and mouth, 

The diſeaſe is often deſtructive in itſelf; and frequently it 
brings on other fatal diſorders. The cauſe is generally cold. 
When only two or three are affected by it, the caſe is leſs deſ- 
perate ; but when many together, it is always the more fatal, 

The firſt thing is, to keep the ſheep in a warmer and more 
ſheltered place, In the heat of ſummer the weaker among 

the flock will be ſometimes rendered feveriſh, only by being ex- 
poſed too much to the ſun: and in this caſe he muſt drive them 
to a cool ſhelter : in either condition they muſt be kept quiet, 
and muſt have wholeſome ſweet graſs and freſh water. "Then "ay 
the following remedies will take place': | | 

Firſt beef the ſheep, and afterwards give to each the "IE 
ing medicine with a horn. Heat a quart of ale, and diſſolve in 
it an ounce of mithridate; add half an ounce of Virginian 
e, and one n of cochineal in powder. This 


quantity . 
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quantity ſerves for four foſes, and one of them is to be given 
night and morning. If the ſheep be bound in its body, an 
* ounce of lenitive electuary is to be mixed with each doſe; but 


if looſer than ordinary, that is not to be regarded during the 


four doſes uſually are ſufficient. ' 
%%% Te JR -- 
e won 
r EAVE nature to her courſe when a purging. comes on, 
with a fever, in ſheep ; but when the fever is abated, the 
purging muſt be ſtopp'd z and the fame remedy that anſwers for 
this purpoſe, may be given for ſuch purgings as came on of 
JJ ] d ] 7 
Boil a quarter of a pound of raſpings of logwood in two 
quarts of water, till but a quart is left; when it is near done, 
put in a ſtick of cinnamon: Strain it off, and give the ſheep a 
quarter of a pint of it, with a horn, four times a day, till the 
Purging ceaſes. If this does not ſtay the diſorder, the follow- 


courſe of the remedies, for it will contribute to the cure, The 


ing addition will render it ſure of ſucceſs. . To every doſe of 


this add a quarter of an ounce of diaſcordium without honey, 


and ten grains of Japan earth powdered ; give the doſes: only 
morning and night. | I's . l 


CHAP. II. ; 
| | O the tag. 


T HIS is an external diſorder, owing to the complaint laſt 
I named. It is a diſtemperature of the tail beginning with 
filth and foulneſs, and ending in ulcer ation. 


* 
* 


The tag is ſituated in the inner part of the tail W conſiſts of 


ſcabs and ſores, very painful and waſting to the creature; and 
is owing to the fouling of this part by a purging. , That 

is worſt which follows a fever, becauſe the inflamed ſtate 
the blood tends to encreaſe the diſorder ; and when it begi 
during the continuance of the'diſeaſe, the matter of the fever 
may chance to ſettle there. Two things are to be done; the 
Ell is, to ſtop the purging ; and the other, to clean the tail. 


The laſt mentioned remedy, either in its weaker or ſtronger 


form, is to be uſed to ſtop the purging 3 and the tail being 

clipp'd, and the ſore part laid bare, 

milk and water blood-warm, and then with lime-water. After 

this turn the ſheep Jooſe into a clean dry paſture. Two days 
after look at it again, and, if not well repeat the waſhing, 


3 


and anoint it with greaſe and tar mixed together. Twice doing 


of this is generally ſufficient for the compleating of a cure. 


% bo 


rſt waſh it carefully with - : 
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CHAP. I | 

Of the diſorders of the lungs. _ 5 ans 
Sark P are ſubject to be diſordered in the lungs, which is 
O eaſily perceived in their breathing or by their coughing: no- 
thing requires a more ſpeedy remedy; for they grow incurable 
when it is neglected but a little time; and die as men in a 
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conſumption. Change of air and paſture are eſſential to the 
cure; without this no remedies will take place: with it the 


following rarely fails. 15 8 MF 
This diſorder is owing to cold; and it generally comes upon 
ſheep that have been kept in low grounds in wet weather. 
Drive them into an encloſed paſture where there is ſhort 
graſs and a gravelly ſoil; and where there is ſpring or other 
running water. Bruiſe a baſket-full of the leaves of colt's- 
foot, and preſs out the Juice. Bruiſe an equal quantity of plan- 
tain, leaves and roots together, and preſs out its juice. Mix 
theſe, and bruife as much garlick as will yield about a fourth 
part as much juice as one of the others. Mix all together, and 


add to them a pound of honey, an'ounce of powdered aniſeeds, 


and an ounce and half of powdered elecampane; give a quar- 
ter of a pint of this warm, to every ſheep that is affected, 
once in a day, and it will by degrees make a perfect cure. 
; . 
oy / the jaundice. 


| . are more ſubject than any animal to obſtructions of 


the liver; and this is ſeen in a yellowneſs of the eyes, and 


a tinct of the ſame kind in the ſkin, when carefully examined. 


Our farmers, in ſome places, call this the choler ; or, as they 
ſpeak it, the colour. 3 N 5 
Drive the ſheep that are affected into an open paſture; and 


let the perſon who has the care of them, keep them often in 


motion, but not fatigue them; then prepare the following re- 


medy. Boil in four gallons of water two pound of fennel 


roots, the ſame quantity of parſley roots, and twice as much 
roots of couch-graſs, all cut ſmall; when the water is very 
ſtrong of them, and there is about half the quantity left, ſtrain 
it off, preſſing it hard. Bruiſe as much great celandine as will 
yield three pints of juice, add this to the liquor, and laſtly put 


in three drams of ſalt of ſteel. Mix all together, and 


day heat ſo much of it as will ſerve to give every one of the 
fheep that is ill a gill and half for a doſe. This, with the 


forementioned directions, rarely fails of a cure. 


bi), . 


8 


CHAP. VI. 


, foppuges inthe threat, "| 
gu H E EE P affected with this, wheaze and oaths with oy 
eulty. It commonly ariſes from bad paſturage and colds. 
The remedy is this: drive them into a higher ground and keep 


them warm; then give the following medicine. Bruiſe a good 


quantity of penny-royal, and ſqueeze out the juice. Put to a 
quart of this a pound of honey, and half a pint of ſharp vine- 
5 par, Give the hep, half a pint of , bloodwarm, ovay 
night. 
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Penny- royal is, b y ſome, ddiveted as a remedy for all Ar- 
gers of ſheep ; but this is erroneous: nothing has been hitherto - 


fo little underſtood as the medicines proper for cattle. What 
are here delivered, are, in general, ſupported by experience; 
and that phyſician who has judgment to propoſe more, and pa- 
tience to ſee them try d fairly; to approve and eftabliſh the beſt, 
alter and amend the others ; and finally to publiſh the reſult of 
| all, will deferve a ftatue, for the . done to his country, 

* than all her heroes. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of flurdyeſs. 


pally from very rich feeding. The cure is this. 
Bleed the ſheep largely, then give the following draught, 
Bruiſe ſome roots of wild valerian, ſqueeze out the juice, heat 


it, and give a quarter of a pint. Repeat this once in four hours. 


en the ſheep is recovered, turn it upon the common, or in- 
to ſome barren hilly paſture ; it will be kept from relapſes 
having but little food, and that perfectly wholeſome. If 
COR returns it is commonly fatal. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the wood evil. 


Tus is a x giddineſs | in the head in ſheep. Tt riſes 4 | 


＋ H IS diforder f is a kind of cramp: it ſeizes the * of 


ſheep, and will often affect a whole flock at one. The 
cauſe is cold and wet. The lying under the drip of trees in 


rainy ſeaſons has often occaſioned it, and thence it got the 
name of the wood evil. | 

The firſt care is to remove the ſheep into a dry 3 and 
then proper remedies may take effect. Boil in a on quantity 
of ale as much common cinquefoil and hedge m 


. 7 


d as can 


well be ftir d into it. When the liquor is very firong, 9 : 
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off, and add a pint of juice of valerian root to every gallon. 


Give the ſheep half a pint of this, in a horn, morning and 
night. Boil in vinegar a large quantity of the leaves of hedge- 


| muſtard, and with this liquor, hot, rub the legs of theſheep. 


CHAS. IX. 2 1 
3 _ Of the flaggers. e 26). 
CHEE have this diſorder as well-as horſes, and it ariſes 
from improper. food. They crop the young ſhoots of 
{hrubs 3'and though many of theſe are wholeſome, ſome are 


hurtful. wenn. the oak leaves and buds is particularly pre- 


judicial; it binds them in the bowels, and frequently the ſtag- 
bers follow. The ſymptoms are like thoſe of the ſturdyneſs, 
but more violent; and there is generally a trembling, at the 
ſame time, in all the limbs. ))Cͤ 8 

Diſſolve an ounce of aſſafœtida in two quarts of water. 
Give the ſheep a quarter of a pint of this, warm, every three 
Hours ; it commonly opens their bowels at the ſame time that it 
takes immediate effect upon the nervous diſorder, and thus per- 
forms a perfect cure. Some of our farmers put the aſſafœtida 
into the ears of the ſheep ; but that is an idle practice. Medi- 
cines are eaſily given them inwardly with a horn, and there is 
no other way in which any dependance can be placed upon 
them. When the ſheep are recovered, let them be kept out of 
the way of a return to the ſame food, and they will be in no 
/// / (((( 
R 'T he farmer will ſee by the ſeveral accounts of theſe moſt or- 
dinary diſeaſes incident to ſheep, that they are not ſo ſubject to 
them as many other creatures, from unknown cauſes, but fall 
into them principally from a bad method of keeping. In ge- 
neral, low grounds are the moſt unwholſome ; for they abound 
with wet, and give birth to many weeds of a poiſonous nature 
not found in others. Woods alfo are diſadvantageous on many 
accounts: therefore let him be careful of his feeding, and 
he will have leſs to fear on account of diſorders in this kind; 
and when they ſa happen, they will be lighter and more eaſily 


"CHAP. x. 
Of the ſcab. 


HIS is a diſorder to which ſheep are very liable; but as 
many of the others, ariſe oftener from ill management 
than any natural cauſe, ſo this more than any. Sheep kept on 
downs, or in dry wholſome paſtures, are very little liable to 


5 
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it ; thoſe: which lie wet, or get under droppings of trees in bad 
ſeaſons” are frequently affected by it in the ſevereſt manner, 
When the wet falls upon their ſkins, and they are heated af- 
terwards ; eſpecially when they lie under trees, and the wet falls 
upon them-from the branches, their ſkins grow ſcurfy, and in a 
little time there riſe ſcabs in various parts ; upon this the wool 
grows looſe, and the ſheep pine and become lee. 
If it be a ſeaſon for ſhearing, or if that can be done with 
propriety, nothing is ſo good a ſtep to the eure: if not, the 
ſame remedies muſt be applied without: cleanlineſs is the great 
article; and it is in vain to begin a cure without it. They 
muſt be waſhed in the foul places with ſoap-ſuds, made very 
ſtrong, and uſed warm with a flannel or bruſh, After this they 
mult be turned looſe. into a clean paſture, and driven up again 
as ſoon as well dry'd, and all the ſore parts muſt be well wet- 
ted with lime- water. The ſcurfy parts of the ſkin muſt be re- 
garded ; and the doing this three times, at two days diſtance 
each, will be a remedy. © 6-4 77 e FRIED 
If this fail, the parts that have been thus waſhed and cleaned, 
muſt be anointed with a mixture of equal parts of tar and 
greaſe, and they will ſoon be perfectly well. No inward me- 
dicines are required, for the complaint is only on the ſkin. 
CHA P. XI. 
| Of the red water. | | 
ARMERS do not ſeem well to underſtand themſelves in 
reſpect of this diſorder ; but in ſome places call an inward 
diſeaſe, and in others an outward one, by this name. The laſt - 
is the proper meaning of the word. Though it appears out- 
wardly it is not. entirely of the external kind, as the former: 
the blood is always more or leſs affected with it, and care muſt 
be taken,. by inward as well as outward medicines, in the cure. 
The great miſtake has been the attempting it by outward re- 
medies alone. The appearance of the diſorder is about the 
breaſt and belly, but it will fpread itſelf to other parts. It is an. 
inflammation of the ſkin that often raiſes it into bliſters, and in 
thoſe is contained a ſharp humour, thin, watery, and coloured 
with blood. Nothing muſt be done to ſtrike it in, but the cure 
regularly attempted by amending the bad ſtate of the blood. 
_ "The ſheep that are affected with it, muſt be ſeparated, or 
otherwiſe it will be very apt to ſpread; and they muſt be put 
where there is ſweet graſs and good water. © OO 
Mix half an ounce of flour of brimſtone with an ounce of 
honey; work it well together, and then divide it into two parts. 
Diſſolve one of theſe in half a pint of juice of nettles, and give 
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| SH EEP are liable to breed worms between their feet ; prin- 
ful 
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it every day for a fortnight, Slit the bliſters when they are full 
of this watery humour, and having let the matter out, wet the 
place with juice of wormwood. After four days of this courſe, 
has 'them; and then continue the ſame hi” od till they are 
90 5 CHAP. XI. 
Of the foot- worm. 


* 


cipally when they are kep in wet paſtures. It is very pain- 
ul ta them, and will make them pine away. It is perceived 


by their frequent holding up one foot; and by their ſetting} it 


tenderly down. | 

Let the foot be waſhed clean, particularly between the toes, 
and there will be ſeen a little lump like a tuft of hair. This is 
the head of the worm. It is to be taken out with care, for tis 


. of a tender ſubſtance, and if it be broke in the foot it will oc- 


caſion an inflammation. The beſt method is to open the fleſh 


on each fide of it, and then, by means of a pair of knippers, 
- to take it out. Dreſs the wound with tar and greaſe melted to- 


gether in equal quantities, aud turn the ſheep looſe. It is bet- 
ter to put it into a freſh paſture; for if the ſame diſorder re- 


turns, it is generally worſe. 


GAR. 
| Of the wild-fire. 


T HIS is a violent inflammation, in the manner of a faint 


Anthony's fire, upon the ſkin of the ſheep, in different 
laces ; and generally infects the whole flock. Our forefathers ' 
— ed the ſheep alive with its feet upwards at the door of the 
fold; and ſuppoſed this acted as a ſpell to drive away the diſ- 
eaſe. We do not inherit theſe errors. The method to be ob- 
ſerved is this. N | Ry ons | 
Such ſheep as are infected are to be ſeparated from the reſt. 
Then bleed them, and prepare the following external remedy. 
Bruiſe the leaves of wild chervill, and add to them as much 
lime-water as will make the whole very ſoft. When it is beat 


up together, add as much powder of fenugreek-ſeed as will re- 


duce it to pap; then put it into a pan, and ſet it in a cool 
place. Rub the inflamed part carefully with this every even- 
ing, and make as much lie on as can be kept there; it will 
take effect during the time of reſt, and is to be repeated as 
Jong as there is occaſion. "2 756 CE IN 


CHAP, 
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20 48 Hy CHAP. XIV. 

Of diſorders of the eye. 

8 HEEP are often affected with colds falling upon their eyes, 


and almoſt blinding them; and, at other times, the ſame 


accidents ariſe without any viſible cauſe. The remedy. in ei- 
ther caſe is the ſame. Preſs out the juice of great celandine, 
and drop a quantity of it into the eyes night and morning. 


Of the dropſy. 
HEEP are often ſwelled with water in their bellies ; and 
this, if not regarded in time, is certain deſtruction. There 
are two ways in which it is lodged; the one is between the 
outward fleſh and the rim; the other within the rim. In the 


firſt caſe, the cure is eaſy; in the other, nothing can be done. 


Ihe method, in the firſt caſe, is by a coarſe kind of tap- 
ping. An opening is to be made in the fleſh, and a quill thruſt 
in; this will give the water a free paſſage out, and the wound 


heals of itſelf ; but when the creature is emaciated, nature will 


not have ſtrength to heal it: in that caſe, the ſheep is to be 
examined daily, and the wound drefled with greafe and tar. 
The creature muſt be put into a freſh, dry, and wholeſome 
paſture, and then diſpoſed of as ſoon as recruited ; for this is 


a diſorder that never fails to return upon any miſmanagement 


in keeping. 88 
| A P. . 
Of the rot. . 


4 ders. It is contagious, like the murrain. It uſually ſpreads 
through the whole flock; and often over the neighbouring 
country. Preſervation from it is of as much importance as its 


cure; indeed of more, becauſe the cure is very uncertain, Sheep 


that feed at large upon open commons, are more ſubject to it 
than ſuch as have ſhelter, and are taken care of at nights: 


thoſe which feed in the dampeſt grounds, are moſt ſubject to it; 


and it frequently ariſes from a cold ſeaſon and dribbling rains 
coming on ſoon after the ſhearing. Laſtly, want of food will 


occaſion the ſame diſeaſe ; and the eating ſuch graſs as is full 


of unwholeſome plants. „ 

Such are the cauſes in many places; but the worſt and moſt 
common is infection. Keep ſheep out of the way of theſe 
cauſes of the rot; and the ſame care will preſerve them from 
moſt other diſorders : when the diſtemper is any where = 


7 
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H E rot among ſheep is the moſt deſtructive of all difor- 
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him, let the farmer be careful to keep them clear and diſtant . 
from all others. Damp grounds are © always; . and i in 
wet ſeaſons eſpecially, - 
In ſuch times, the beſt practice is 8 to remove the flock 
* the upland paſtures, and to give them hay as a part of their 
Tis a happineſs to diſcover the diſeaſe in time. The 
Wit notice of it will be perceived in the eyes; and therefore 
in a wet ſeaſon, and eſpecially at a time when the rot is a- 
mong the neighbouring ſheep, let him look into that part. 
When a ſheep is infected, the white of the eyes looks dull, 
and they have a faint aſpect; the creature is feeble, and his 
ſkin is foul : the wool comes off in handfuls with the leaſt 
touch ; and the gums look pale and the teeth foul. He will be 


| Quill and liſtleſs in motion ; and heavy, as if his legs were not 


able to carry him. 
Many are generally infected at a time, and the firſt care muſt 
be to remove them from among the ſound ones: and put them 
up in a cloſe fold. They muſt have little water; and their food 
muſt be dry hay and oats. The beſt * of giving theſe, is 
in troughs placed round the fold. 
Bleeding is deſtructive in the rot. | 
Sheep fed in ſalt marſhes never have the rot. This ail it 
into people's thoughts to try ſalt as a cure; and we read won- 
ders of its effects. I have ſeen it tryed, and ſometimes with 
good conſequences ;. but never with the great ſucceſs that is 
boaſted. Salt is a prefervative againſt the rot; but it is not ſo 
certain a cure. 
The beſt is bay ſalt; and the beſt way of giving it, is by 


beating it to powder, and then ſprinkling it among the dry 


food. Though we do not adviſe the farmer to rely upon it en- 
tirely, we ſhall recommend it among other remedies. 
Bruiſe an ounce of grains of paradiſe, and four ounces of 
Juniper-berries dry'd ; add to theſe two pounds of bay- ſalt and 
half a pound of loaf ſugar, grind them all well. together, and 
ſprinkle ſome of this upon the hay and the oats that are given 


the ſheep, Let this be continued three days, and took from 


time to time into the eyes, and examine every other way, to 
ſee whether they mend or grow worſe, If there be ſigns of 
amendment, let the ſame courſe be continued : if not, the fol- 
lowing muſt be ufed. Steep four pounds of antimony in two 
gallons of ale, for a week ; then give the ſheep this every night 
and morning, a quarter of a pint at a time. 

Boil a pound of the roots of avens, and two pounds of the 
root of maſter- wort, in two gallons of water, till there is not 
more e than fix quarts remaining: ſtrain this off, and preſs it hard; 
then 


* 
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then pour a pint of it ne ral of jrater that is eee 
to the ſheep for their drin.. 

By thele means, carefully managed, and under a food res 
gulation | in cleanneſs, dryneſs, and warmth; the rot will be of- 
ten cured; this is all that can be promiſed ; for there are times 
when. the diſeaſe i is ſo rooted, and when the temperature of the 
air ſo favours it, chat nothing will get the better of its vio- 
lence. If the ſheep have a diſtaſte to their food, becauſe of 
the ſalt and other ingredients mixed among it, they mult be 04 
mitted for two or three. ee ge -cagh and then —_ in 1 . 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


is H E hog is not without its diſorders, though they are ; 
not ſo many as thoſe which attend ſheep. We ſhall not 
leave the farmer uninſtructed in any thing that concerns his 
intereſt; wherefore we name them here, and ſhall deliver the 
ſymptoms by which my are known; and the dg hone re- 
medies. * 
N C "I A. * 
> a fever. 
4 Fever is common among cattle of moſt kinds; and che 
hog is not exempt from it. The firſt ſymptom of it is his 

forſaking his food. The hog has a ravenous appetite from na- 
ture, and when be loſes. it ſomething is much amiſs; He 
will ſoon after droop and grow faint, and if not taken care'6f 
will pine in his fleſh, and the diſorder will end in his deſtruc- 
tion. r Nh 

The firſt ſtep is 33 and the beſt place i is beliind the 
ears. If this part do not bleed freely, his tail is to be cut; and 
between one and the other there will be got enough. A pr : 
is a proper quantity. . -— 

Vor. II. ws | H " 4 After 


7 
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: After bleeding put him up warm, and give him a good hot 
meſs made of raſpings of bread, broth, and ſome chopped pen- 
ny-royal. As ſoon as he has well taſted this take it away. 


This will make him ravenous, and he will ſwallow it with the 


addition of a medicine, which he would not have done before. 
This muſt be philonium romanum. * Half an ounce of it muſt 
be put into a gallon of the meſs, and he muſt eat a little at a 
time. If he take above half he will have an over doſe: there- 
fore it muſt be taken away; and eight hours he muſt be kept 
without any thing elſe. This will make him ready to take 
the remainder; and that probably will make a perfect cure. 
e the murrain. | 
HIS is as fatal to hogs, as other creatures. It is oving 
to bad food; and diſcovers itſelf by the waterineſs of th 
eyes, and by the hanging of the head to one ſide : the creature 
allo is weak, faint, and refuſes its victuals. e 
Make a very good warm maſh; and let the hogs be kept all 
the afternoon and all the night faſting before it is ſet before 
them. Put into it half a pound of grey ground liver- wort, and 
the bigneſs of an egg of red oaker, with as much falt-petre 
as will lie upon a ſhilling, powdered, The hog will gene- 
rally be tempted to eat ſome of, this after ſo much faſting. 
When he leaves off, if he have ſwallowed ever ſo little, take it 
away. e ee e Tobey: 
Four or five hours aſter ſet it before him again, and he will 
eat more; and by this means he will be brought to his ſtomach. 
All his food muſt have a little ſalt- petre and a good quantity 
of liver-wort in it. This will take effect, if he be within the 
reach of remedy: but it is a diſeaſe that is very oſten fatal. 


Cleanlineſs and good management muſt aſſiſt, or no medicines 
will do. | as | 


S 


CHAP. III, 
Of the Jaundice. ; 


PHE bog is ſubject to an overflowing of the gall, which 


* ſhews itſelf by a yellowneſs of the eyes and about the lips, 
and by a ſwelling under the jaws. Bruiſe great celandine, and 
preſs out the juice; add to it one fourth part the quantity of 


vinegar. Bruiſe a good quantity of wood-lice, and when all 
is ready make a hot maſh: into as much of this as the hog 


will eat at a time, put a pint of the juice and vinegar, and a- 
bout a quarter of a pound of the bruiſed wood-lice. 
Let him faſt three hours before he has this, and fix hours 

Bo” OS e Wer 
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after it, He will like the maſh the better for theſe ingredients. 


If his ſtomach be ſo bad that he will not eat it all at once, 


it muſt be taken from him as ſoon as he ſhews a diſtaſte, and 
ſet before him again half an hour after. A hog will thus be 
led to eat almoſt under any fickneſs : and this is the true me- 


thod of curing his diſorders, | 4 ; 

. T F 
= For fuckneſs at the ſtomach. Shs 
THE hog, though his ſtomach is naturally very ſtrong, is 

=» ſubject to ſickneſs, and will caft up his * This will 

encreaſe ypon him, and he will waſte away. The cure is by 


a change in his food; or if it be neceſſary the addition of a 


medicine with it: but the firſt uſually anſwers. 
Keep him from all coarſe meats, and give him beans with a 
little water. If this anſwer alone, it is better than giving me 
dicines : if it do not, give him every day among his food half 
an ounce of mithridate. It will at the ſame time warm and 
ſtrengthen his ſtomach z. and he muſt be kept to good food for 
ar dra oo. „ 

Of the meaſles. | 


'T HIS is a common diſorder among hogs, and ſhews itſelf 


in a redneſs of the eyes, and foulneſs of the ſkin, and in 

their neglecting their food. . „ 
Keep the hog faſting the whole afternoon and night. Then 
ſet before him a good meſs of victuals; not large in quantity, 
but hot and well prepared, and put into it forty grains of ſalt 
of hartſhorn and two ounces of bole armenick. It will all 


down very well after this faſt : the ſame method is to be follow- 


1 


after, for fear of returns, | 
1 O the lethargy. 7 
T E hog will ſometimes fall into the ſleeping- evil or lethar- 
gy. He will doze all day long, neglect his food, and pine 
away. The remedy is a vomit; and the beſt is this. 
Sather a good quantity of wall pepper, bruiſe this in a mar- 


ed every day till he is perfectly recovered, and for a few days 


ble mortar, and preſs out the juice. Keep the creature faſting 


all the afternoon and night, and in the morning ſet before him 
a warm meſs, into which put a pint of the juice of the ſtone 
crop. He will be tempted to eat by his long faſt; and the 
hog is not very curious mo D He will vomit ſoon af- 
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ter he has ſwallowed it; and. that ſingle doſe Will frequently 
prove a cure. of Lad he not nt it aal WH du Wt 


yet none hy corp oe Rn 
0 54 d the fudlia of the n. 


H E N : a hog is giddy, and runs principhipia on one fide; 

the farmer is to underſtand'that it is his milt that is diſ- 

ordered ; and if he be not relieved he will forſake his food, and 

pine to death. The uſual cauſe of the diſorder is 2 ſurfeit! in 
feeding upon maſt. 

The cure is this. Bruiſe a good: quantity of the leaves and 

tops of common wormwood, and. 7 out the juice: add to 

give the hog à pint of it 

in every meſs of his victuals he is perfectſy recovered } 

which il be known by the 3 of Hy.» walk and * 
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violence, and waſte with it till they are only ſkin and 
bone. It riſes from bad food. T he cure is this. Make a 


good meſs of food for him, and put into it half a pound. of a- 
corn huſks. Obſerve whether he 2 better. If If ke do, repeat 
the ſame method till he is perfeRly cured. 


If this do not ſucceed, give him .1 every meſs. of his food 
pped fall, This. ſcarce ever 
ye: of compleating the cure. 


AN ee e 
Of impoſthumss or boils, pf TOUR ITO · 1 


1 OGS are ſubject to boils and hard Gwellings ir in various 


parts; and the beſt method i is to open them, and let out 

the matter at a proper time. A common knife anſwers this 

purpoſe. The farmer muſt watch. far their growing ſoft, that 

being the mark that they are in 2 condition to be cut. He is 

then to la) j the boil open the whale © Verde, and preſs it on the 

ſides to pet- out .the matter ; 1050 Wh wy) this is done he muſt 
it 


anoint the place with ow and tar ho ill ba 0 or aa, 
Of fuulnsf f EY Klin Wo 1 


T HE © bog is naturally uncleanly, and the farmer muſt take 


the more We in his SHS. 7.4 wet nd will 108 
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Jet kim ic colds arid fevets: but if it be e e aſty toge 


ther, theft} conſequence will de a foulnels 


urf,- and ſoab- 
binets of the ſkin. The 


will pine, and all kis meat wil 
be thrown” away upon him, this b | Cured, . The blo 


8 often in fault in theſt foulneffes, and then inward - remedies 
are needful: the others may be tried firſt, and Tae do not 
take effect, that is a proof theſe are Wanted. 77 

Firſt bleed the Hog under the tail, as Touch as can be well 
got away: ſt onghe to be @ pint at leaſt. Then prepare ſome 

ry ſtrong ſoap ſuds. Rub common ſoft ſoap. upon a 7 5 

bans Fun dip it in the fluids; and ſcrub the hog well all ov 
After this w him well With warm lime water, and ma 
the ſtye clean; give bim Oy litter and wholefome food, 404 
after two days clean hint again, and rub him With lime water. 
If this do not make a cure his blood is infected; ; and flower 


of brimſtone muſt be put into his victunts in large quantities. 


This, with the repetition of the other will cure. If, the . 
be broleem in any place it muſt be dreſſed with tar and greaſe ; 


_ arid! when he' takes the brizeſfone fn eg bu Id *% 


Us. 4; 7 © 


de mixed: if eintment. 41 i 8 5 | 85 
q 4 1 3 Ft. : Et, 7. 20 113 Fad tf 7 4 , 1 FAR 2 
N 8 


from dirt and filth :, more frequently it riſes from the teeth - 
bf dogs ; ; and the worſt is when both cauſes come together. 
T he ogs make the hurt ; and the dirt oocaſions them to 
felter: 


Warm ſome Aneger, a8 waſh. tis" ears thoroughly till 
Hey are elean; then make an ointment of tar and greaſe in 
equal quantities; and add a little common ſoap. Rub the ſore 
uu with 2 and ee it till the cure is eee 


e aet: 2 ff XII. N 
i; Th 56 b 4 704. Of the pow. 1755 | is iy El Nav 
"Hrs is a rde Une ſhews lf Ach in Frets 
and blotches; keeps the creatures. miſerable, and- makes 
them pine and waſte. - It riſes from wet and filth in their ſtyes, 
and from unwholeſome. food. 

Make à hot meſs, and give in it an ounce of venice treacle. 
After 'this let the whole ſkin be cleaned with ſoap ſuds, and 
Wherever the ſores and piniples are, uſe the following ointment. 
Melt two pounds of hog's lard, and ftir in half a pint of tar. 

en it is taken off the fire, put to it as much flower of brim- 
Kone as will thicker 1 it when cold into a firm ointment. Rub 
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his upon the hog every.night for four times, keep him dry 
d clean : it will commonly make a cure in that time. 


” This diſeaſe is infectious. The farmer muſt ſeparate thoſe 


Fuer have it from the feſt, and no "aft them together again till 


K The Oi . ſome time . and he ſoon 1 is no e 
of the diſorder. 
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IHESE Annals. have their diſorders like __— . and 
- their remedies, are as efficacious and certain. The far- 
iS will the eaſier be a matter of this part of his care, becauſe 


there is not ſo great difference between one kind of poultry 


and another, that there is between one kind and another of 
the four-footed animals. Their diſtempers are the fame 1 in nal 
neral, and the ſame remedies. will cure n. 


C. H AP. * 
Of the pip. 


HIS'is peculiar to young fowls, dad ariſes font want a | 
1 water, The natural moiſture of the mouth hardens upon 


the end of the tongue into a kind of ſcale, and this prevents 


their feeding. The great care is to obſerve in time which have 
the diſeaſe, for the remedy is eaſy. 


Let ſome bay falt be melted in a Iittle vinegar and ſer i in 2 
ſaucer. Let the young creatures be taken up and the ſcale 
looſened, and then pulled off from the tongue with the fingers. 
Then wet the end of the tongue two or three times over with | 


the vinegar and ſalt, and turn the chick looſe where he cannot 


drink for an _— 
Wn, CH A 5 II. 
Of the roup. 


Tus is a ſmall ſwelling of an inflamed kind upon the 
rump. The fowls that have it grow ſickly ; their feathers 
ſtand rough, and they pine. When they are ſeen in this con- 
dition, let the farmer ſeek for the LAs act open it 7 

nife. 
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knife, Let him ſqueeze out the matter, and then waſh the 
part with hot vinegar and turn the fowl lboſe. SO 


5 , 7 + a 
e ore ans | - 


ws * 


N O kind of poul can thrive, unleſs they are properly in 


order with reſpect to their excrements; and wrong foo 


will throw them into diſorders in either extream. This of the 


flux is always occaſioned by their eating too great a quantity 
of moiſt food. The beſt remedy is to give them ſuch victuals 
for ſome days as tends to the other extream : and if this fails, 
to have recourſe to more powerful things. Bran ſcalded is a 
food they will eat very freely; and it will commonly very well 
anſwer the purpoſe. If this does not ſet them right in two 
days, rub to powder ſome dry roots of tormentil and mix with 
it: this never fails; and they preſently grow well and hearty. 
b | CHAP; IV; 400957 265 TT 
1 4 Of foppage of the flablss „ 
T HIS is the contrary extream, and is owing t o eating too. 
much dry and binding meat. It renders their excrements 
hard, and prevents their voiding them freely. - | 
The firſt attempt to a remedy ſhould be by. the food; and 
if that fail medicines muſt be added. Thoſe cures performed 
8 a change of diet are always more natural and more laſting. 
ive them bread ſoaked in broth ; and if that fails, add to the 
meſs a ſmall quantity of manna: ſkim off the fatteſt part of 
ſome liquor in which meat has been boiled, diſſolve in half a 
pint of this two ounces of ordinary mantia,. and then put in 
ſome bread, to ſoak. They will eat this very freely, and it 
will certainly cure them Capt! 
+ CHAP. V. | 1 
= Of. /are eſs ot on 
T HIS complaint is common among poultty, and it is eafily 
X remedied. Their eyes are often hurt by accident in their 
going among briars, and by their pecking one another; and 
they are alſo ſubje& to ſwell and inflame with colds. - Theſe. 
diſorders ſhew themſelves in various parts of the eyes and eye- 
lids ; but one remedy ſerves for them all. 
Sather equal quantities of celandine, ground ivy, and clown's 
wound-wort. Bruiſe them in a marble mortar, and preſs out 
the juice. Add to half a pint of this four ſpoonfuls of white 
wine, and dipping a pencil-bruſh in it, rub the eye-lids and eyes , 
carefully every morning and evening. 
H h 4 | CHA P, 
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Of vermin apou poultry, 


1 1 1 
Y & 44 * ANA ? * 
* 8 & ans a 


T7 HEN fowls are kept in a yard they have not always op- 


ñpportunities of cleanlineſs,” and whenever it is omitted they 
ſuffer. Their feathers keep their ſkin ſo warm, that it is a 
natural place for the breeding of vermin; and, every kind of 


| fowl, as well as every ſpecies of beaſt, the eagle and the lion 
not excepted, have their louſe, which will be ſure to appear 
when uncleanlineſs encourages it. The means of cleanneſs 
are plenty of water and dry ground ; the fowls will waſh 
themſelves in the one, and rub themſelves in the other; and 
thus keeping clean they are free from vermin : but when they 
have foul water it ſticks to their ſkins, and gives filth inſtead of 
— V 07 07 v5 7 
To prevent this evil, let the farmer take care there be good 
water; and a dry ſoil in ſome: part of the yard. When it is 
come on the remedy: is. this. Boil. a quarter of a pound of 
white hellebore root ſliced in two, quarts of water to a pint 
and a half. Strain this off, put it into a quart bottle, and 
put to it an ounce of beaten pepper, and half an ounce of 
Scotch ſnuff. Waſh the ſkin where the vermin are with this, 
and it will prove a certain and ſpeedy eure. But if they be 
not thoroughly killed they will ſoon breed again 
ö CHAP. VII. 
| | For ſores. „ 
' CORES and ſwellings will appear upon fowls in different 
8 paxts of the body, and they never fail to make the creatures 
pine. When poultry droop, and their feathers hang rough, let 
the owner examine them, he will, uſually find ſome ſuch diſor- 
der. The cauſe is bad food, or bad water, and ill keeping. 
Melt together in a pipkin equal quantities of reſin, butter 
and tar. Bathe the ſore firſt with warm milk and, water; and. 
then dreſs it with this ointment. Two or three draflings uſually 
make a cure; but they muſt be kept more carefully to prevent 
EMBL. 1 Fagan ft 6 1 75 | 
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End of the THIRTEENTH Book. . 
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V 1 his. crops Ind: cattle are e able. * — ſeating: 

and other narural cauſes ; and it remains that we treat of ' thoſe? 
diſtemperatures which are owing to the hurts of inſects. Fheſe, 
by their number, are able to do great damage. This will be 
beſt guarded againſt by thoſe who moſt thoroughly underſtand 
their nature. We ſhall treat of them ſeverally, and explain their 

natures and qualities; the accidents, ſo far as they can be diſ- 

covered, whieh cauſe their abounding at certain times; and the 

method by which trees, roots, and herbage, may be preſerved 

from them: founding all in this * as the preceding on ex 
Perience. 
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CHAP. I. 
¶ the ant. 


Tx little creature is 4 troubleſome enemy to the farther in 


many articles, and muſt be deſtroyed in ſome caſes, and 
guarded againſt in others with the utmoſt caution, RET on 
In paſture ground it raiſes hills, which we have already ſhewn 
the-methods of cutting up; and in, plowedJands it will eat the 
ſeed before it ſprouts. Birds devour much of it, but they wait to 
ſee the ſhoot ; theſe little enemies, whoſe number enables them 


to do vaſt miſchief, by what they deſtroy, and partly what they 


carry away, follow it into the ground, and are themſelves un- 
ſeen, as well as the havock they make, till the farmer finds the 
misfortune in his poor ſhoot DES 5 
Ants are great breeders; and they are diſtinguiſhed according 
to their ſexes: the males have wings, the females none. There 
are ſeveral kinds of them, the largeſt living in woods; but theſe 
do little miſchief. The ſmall common ant is the kind hurtful 
to the farmer. Their eggs are ſmall and round; what is called 
the ant's egg, is à thin caſe, in which the female lies while the 
wings are forming. All inſeQs that have wings lie in a ſtill 
ſtate ſome time; the ſilk- worm, the caterpillar, the bee, and 
all others. This called the egg is the ſame ſtate of the ants; 
and as they are utterly unable to move, during that condition, 
the reſt take care of them, carrying them to places of ſafety. 
The miſchief they do trees is by eating off the young buds ; 


but this is only of a few particular kinds. Some fruits alſo they 
are fond of, as-is ſeen in gardens. In graſs- grounds they do no 


harm but by thoſe. hills, which are troubleſome enough, In. 
new-ſown.corn-helds they are moſt deſtructive, creeping in at 

the chinks of the ground, and ſpoiling more than they devour or 
carry away. Wheat is moſt ſubject to their depredations; and 
the ſmalleſt wheat the moſt: as its ſkin is thinneſt, and it is ea- 
ſieſt of carriage. Barley they will attack, eſpecially that which 


is beſt, waiting till it is ſomewhat ſoftened in the ground. 


The other kinds that ſuffer moſt, are hemp, flax, and cole- 
ſeed. Rye they are not very fond of; and all kinds of pulſe are 
ſafe, for they do not like them; the ſkins are too thick, and the 
meal is. too bitter. * „ 5 

The remedy is deſtroying them; and this is done ſeveral ways. 
Let the farmer find their neſts, which are under hedges; about : 
the ſtumps of old trees, and on little riſings of ground. Let 
him carry wet ſtraw to theſe places, cover all the neſts, - 


* 


f 
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fire it. The ſmoak will deſtroy them. If once going over the 
ground do not anſwer the purpoſe; it muſt be repeat 

The time for doing oy a half an hour after ſun-ſet, for th 
are then all together. hate lime-ſoot and aſhes ; theſe 
are all good manures, 2 ould: be uſed where ants are moſt 
likely to. come. Tis alſo a good method to dreſs the land with 


theſe after they have been choaked with burning the litter. This 


perfects the deſtruction of them, and _ are n Wer to 
e a ere pee ee ee ä 


of * 2 hy 


4H E kinds of den are innumerable: : we have 8 floen 

the ſtag-horned ; which is nearly as big as a wren, to the 
mall black beetle of the roſe-buſh, which is ſcarce large enough 
to be viſible. Many of them are great devourers. The farmer 
is aware of them in their winged ſtate; but there is another oon 
dition in which they do him greater damage. 


f 


In the end of ſummer they lay their eggs juſt under t the ſurface 


of the ground. Theſe hatch into thick white maggots with ſix 
legs, and after a time of reſt: they come out with wings, in the 
proper form of a beetle. In the maggot or grub ſtate, they eat 


the roots of graſs and corn: Fight” years OR II cauſed. 


a famine in Norfolk. 

2 the beetle ſtate they prey upon corn in che manner as 

They creep into the cracks of the ground, and devour 

the the beſt grains. Their time of miſchief is when the grain is 
ſwelled, and before it ſhoots. They are more univerſal deſtroy- 
ers than the ants, for they have ſtronger jaws, and leſs nic 
in their taſte. There i is no kind of grain or pulſe ſecure againſt 
them. 

The method of deftroying en! is this. Juſt before the ſow- 
ing, carry ſome wet litter into the field: la ay it in heaps, and 
about evening ſet fire tö it. That fuel is beſt which makes 
moſt and thickeſt ſmoak. They lie concealed in buſhes and 
hedges, but they fly at evening : 
deſtroy them or drive them away. They are afraid of ſmoak as 
much as ants: they will be choaked in great numbers by it; 
and what eſcape deſtruction will get far off. The ſame manures 


that are uſeful againſt the ant, are ſerviceable againſt the beetle: 
and it is a good method, where they are very plentiful, or a 
field is paroculuty: in danger, to ſcatter lime over it * after 
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ſmall red worm, and the oliva colour d. 
- - are the moſt deſtrutive. They, are toõ common in good lands 
naturally: and multitudes are Brought on with the 1 The 
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Gens 8 brings do them no 5 dt deli 
haue obſervedl the ſtald; car telk them they miſtake. Fhbeie 

5 43 particular time at whiclv they feed upon the e they 
are ſo: numerous, mat the deſtruction N very Ky to As 
"There are three prineipat kinds of Wynn | 


he ſmall red worms 


tima When they ltropicumr is jult: een ebene * . 
beginning to ſho t. 

Agood method of; delle idg anz % 65 Mins whe ag 
naile-half. way im upon-the:lowenr part of the pldagh which gbes 
into the . Fheſe tear the worms te pieces in great 
numbers; and they are alſo a uſeful RG the; groulch 


L more: fine: : - * 7 A 4 Fa IT.% 


Another wa „ tothe fies of oa lter on Gſchrent parts 

of the: land. — of the ſmall worms that are 

neareſtithe-ſurface, and:they.are what do che miſchiec̃̃. 

- The greateſt vemedyiivfiespi the ſeed· corn in a proper brine. 

The r of copperas is hateful to worms * and they ate no 
guarded · aga init than this. 

1 oy kerry \hempib deſtrattive as > IG buvthis. is an errors 
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Wr earn SUR the deſtr, of crops. Ts PA pt 
are next to conſider the yon fcopr them-when they have 
ſprouted : of theſe. none is: ſo fatal;. ſo.numezous, or. ſo hard to 
be conquered, as the ſlug; Thie flug, ol. naked e is of two 
kinds, Ne black and a ſmall browm one. The black is the 
eateſt devourer; but the other is more. — 5 

el and of the colour of the 3 d A 

1 theſe eat the hearts of new-planted herbs z; "but.ia 
fields get a little within the. ſurface, and eat the firſt ots 


of the * The ſtalk, which is t6 fupport the ear, together 


with the rudiment of the ear, lie in this firſt ſhoot, and are eaten 
off by 18 ereatures. 


*. 


The 
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. The (mall brown ſlug is moſt deſtructive of wheat and other 
| grain; the great black ſlug. of pulſe... They are moſt frequent 
on Jand manured with d ung and ſeweſt of all are found where 
the ſharpeſt manures are uſed,, 1 55 lime. edn 
Iwo things are found moſt diſagreeable to them; lime and 
ſoot. The farmer knows the time When they will come to be 
miſchievous. Let him have ſome freſh and ſtrong lime ready; 
and about eight days _ the 3 _ es. let one or 
more of his chimneys be ſwept for ſoot. Let him mix together 
equal quantities of che freſh ſoot and lime, and ſprinkle it over 
the ground. This will Song promote the ſtrength of the 
crop, and at the ſame time poiſan multitudes of theſe vermin. 
| "Tf he has the advantage of a ſhawer about this time, let him 
by all means order the foot and lime to be thrown on ſoon after- 
wards : if not, the beſt time is early in the morning; becauſe 
they are then outs and upon the ſurface of the ground · In ſmall 
pieces of pos 2 mixture of ſoap-lees and. tallow-chandlere 
e O HAP. N.. 
TH SE feed upon the ſhoot as ſoon as it appears, and are 
very miſchievous to ſummer corn, and other late ſown 
crops. They eat thoſe down ſo very deep, that frequently there 
is never another ſhoot made, but the grain dies. The remedy 
is of a peculiar kind. They cannot endure the taſte of hitters of 
any ſort. The farmers, who have a tradition of this kind, 
boil wormwood in water, and ſprinkle it over thoſe crops which 
the graſhgpper is devouring. But there is a much more power- 
ful remedy. Coloquintida is tie moſt hateful bitter in the 


world; and a very ſmall quantity of it will give its taſte to a vaſt 
deal of water. This ſhould be ſprinkled on the crop, and will 


never fail, B 
| CHAP, VI. 
Of the bcuft. N | 
T Hs terrible deftroyer we are little acquainted with in Bri- 
” tain, We were threatened with a ſwarm of them ſome few 

years ſince ; and, as it is poſſible, they may come at ſbme other 
kme, it may not be amiſs thus ſhortly to mention them. | | 
They devpur the green crop of any kind, and in any degree _ 
of growth; and when they come in ſuch ſwarms as to cover the 9 
Whole ground ta a great depth, there can be no remedy. If th 1 
ſhould ever threaten our crops, it would naturally be in a les 


S 
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quantity ; and the preſervation would be in the method juſt di- 

rected. Coloquintida ſhould' be boiled in water, and the liquor 
ſprinkled over the field. It is a taſte fo extremely nauſeous, that 


F no creaturewoulf ext any thing WEURT WEE in. 


CHAP; nn 
OI eee 


CAtepilars are of many kinds. They are-the young of the 
butterfly ſpecies, and are various in their form, ſize and c6- 
lours., The butterfly lays her eggs upon ſome plant; and there 
the caterpillars are hatched; This plant is their food, the far- 
mers crops ſuffer becauſe they are well taſted : and the creature 
% ——— w v 
The pulſe kind are moſt ſubject to them; and it is eſſential to 

guard againſt them. In trees their neſts ſhould be ſought, after 
the leaves are fallen; for many of them breed in great numbers, 
the eggs remaining in the neſt all winter, and hatching juſt when 
the leaves come out in ſpring. Theſe neſts are generally at the 


extremities of the branches. 1 70 
When the farmer ſees them or perceives by their havock th 


are numerous, his remedy is this: melt ſome pitch in an earthen 
pipkin, and put to it ſome flour of brimſtone. Let it cool, and 


divide it into ſeveral lumps. Place ſmall heaps of ſtraw in dif- 
ferent parts of the field, and on each lay one of theſe lumps. 


Set fire to the ſtraw, and the other ingredients will melt and 


burn among it; and every caterpillar that is within the influence 


of the ſmoak will periſh. If once be not ſufficient, this may be 


In ſmall plantations uſe the following method. Boil ſome to- 
bacce in urine, and add to it ſome ſoap-lees. Sprinkle where 
the caterpillars are, and it will deſtroy tem. LY 
1 CHAP. VII. 

| | Of the grub, 3 
HE grub is the worm produced by the eggs of the beetle. 
1 There is one particular kind more deſtructive than the reſt; 


and when the grub is mentioned without any diſtinction, this 


kind is meant. It is a thick, ſhort, whitiſh worm, with a hard 
red head, and fix ſhort legs. It is found among the roots of 
corn, and does prodigious miſchief. It feeds on the ſweet mat- 
ter of the corn, which is at that time a kind of pap, like cream; 
and leaves the ſhoot to wither, and the body of the ſeed to de+ 
. co | | | cay. 


- 
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cay. This: creature is the produce of the Schechen, which 
is s abundant 3 in hedges in ſummer evenings. | | 

Fir is an endleſs taſk. to deſtroy the grub, becauſe it lies der 


ground; but. there is no difficulty in preventing — 
= deſtroying the old ones, to whoſe eggs the next brood 


owing: We have directed the farmer to defend againſt beetles 
in general, by making a great quantity of ſtinking and ſmother- 
ing ſmoke; and the ſame method is to be. practiſed in this caſe; 
He is to burn wet ſtubble under all his hedges; and he 2 op 
this means either deſtroy or drive them mae his nne 


CHAP. IX. 


Of iet. p al beet e 
Think: are as janumerable in their KIT 2s Fake pay 3 


8 and no inſect is more deſtructive of the farmers 


e have ſpoke of the damages do to turnĩips, and 
| 2 young ſhoots of uſeful plants; and and Mal 


general account of this deſtructive creature. 
Among flies thoſe which are the mol conſpicuous are the leaſt 


hurtful. The ſmalleſt kinds are in the higheſt degree miſchievous. | 


'The dragon fly, called the horſe ſtinger, has no hurt in its diſ- 
poſition : a harmleſs inſet, formed to wanton in the fields of 
air, to amuſe us with its beauty, and the rapidity of its flight; 
and to do nothing to injure us. 

It is much the ſame with the reſt of the large kinds of fy: but 
it is otherwiſe with the ſmall ſorts. They herd together, ſettle 
upon the boughs of uſeful trees or plants, and deſtroy and per- 
vert the courſe of nature by their ſucking. Wherever theſe ap- 
Pear, the method for droge iy, them is by proper ſmoaks:: 
there are ingredients to be uſed in this manner, which ſpread 
their effects ſo far, and operate ſo powerfully, that 1 it-is ſcarce 
poſſible for to eſcape them. 

The ſmoak of brimſtone is moſt efficacious to this * 
there is a ſuffocating ſteam attends it no creature can endure. 
This is proper when it can be uſed conveniently, but it does 
not ſpread its effects far. A few matches burnt under a place 
where are a ſmall parcel of theſe vermin, will ſtifle them all, but 

there is no ſpreading the influence of it over a whole field. 

Orpiment is, of all known ſubſtances, the moſt extended in 
its influence ; and happily for the farmer, the ſmoak of this is 
_ offenſive beyond all other things. A dram of this will make as 

much ſmother as a vaſt quan! = of ſtraw; od. the ſmell is Hs 
-that of garlic, only more offenſive. 


refer the- reader to: 
their proper place for theſe conſiderations ; 3 but ſhall here give a 
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This is the farmer's beſt ſafeguard againſt the fly which ſeizes 
innumerably upon many; of his crops, He need not be afraid 
to uſe it, from its ; having: been called a poiſonous ſubſtance ; 
ſor that is an error; at is a common thing to call llow 
ratſbane by this name, but that is a thing altogether di 

Yellow!ratſbane is made by art; but the right orpiment — 
natural in the earth: And the farmer's great care muſt be to 
it of an honeſt perſon, and to. explain what a 


E and what he does not mean. 


Let the farmer who has crops ts dh with flies, bv 2 
day when there is a little wind; and place bimſelf fo that it may 
convey the ſmoak he ſhell make directly upon his crop, Then 
let him light a few pieces of charcoal, and ſet over theſe a 
fire ſhovel with an ounce of orpiment beat to powder. There 


will preſently riſe from it a thick white ſmoak. The wind 


— drive it from him; but it will ſpread over a vaſt ſpace of 


| r= tif the field be ſmall, once burning will do; if 1 


y be won in two or three places. 


D. 
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Of n PR larger animals. 
eee ; ; ot of | Cray, UTE: 
Of mice, 6 55 , 
2. Of moles. 5 e e e 

; $ ' Of: nice. 


| T1 . E R E are fevbral ſpecies of field mice; but i they : 0 _— 


equally the farmer's enemies : all feeding upon his ' ſeed- 
8 . and are all to be deſtroyed by the ſame means. 
Drier lands are more ſubject to theſe than wet; and ſowing 
under furrow moſt expoſes the ſeed to them. | 
The furrows will fall ſomewhat hollow, and they afford a 
ſhelter to the mice at the time of their committing their havock ; 
for the corn lies perfectly expoſed to them, and they are not 
expoſed to his eye while they oe feeding upon it. 

In theſe lands I have traced the path of thoſe devenrers, und 
ſeen all eaten up, or carried away to ſome little diſtance; for 
under the covert of this tillage they will make their neſts and 

ranaries as it were in different places; and the feed ſhalt be 

Ss wa in one of * that ſhould have cored: A 


greet 
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great ſpace of ground with its ſhoot. Though this manner of 
- ſowing gives the mice an advantage, the other way does not 
ſufficiently ſecure the corn from them. When it is ſown in the 
uſual way and harrowed in, it is better covered; and there is a 
great deal more trouble for them to get at it: but they are 
very induſtrious, and will dig after it, and tear up and deſtroy 
- a great deal. | | | | 

When it is ſown under furrow they begin with it as ſoon as 
it is in the ground; but when it is harrowed in they wait for its 

firſt ſprout. This gives the farmer an advantage, becauſe he 
knows when he is to expect them. He is not in this caſe to 
wait till he ſees the ſhoot of his ſeed; for the mice have quick 
eyes, and will perceive it a day or two before he does : he is to 
look to his ground a day or two before the time of its being co- 
vered; and then, as he knows the devourers will be about, he 
is to prepare for their deſtruction. Traps are a poor method. 
'There is no way worth his conſideration but poiſon ; and there 
are drugs which will anſwer this purpoſe, which are not poiſon 
to ourſelves. It would be a diſagreeable thing to be meddling 
with ratſbane; but there is no harm in handling the ingredients 
he has to uſe. | | | £0 

Mix up a peck of barley meal, a pound of powder of. white 
hellebore root, and four ounces of powder of ftaves-acre ; ſift- 
ing them through a hair fieve, then add half a pound of ho- 
ney, and as much milk as will work the whole into a paſte, 
Let this be broke into pieces, and ſcattered over the field, 
They will eat it greedily, and it is certain death to them. 

This is the method juſt at the time of danger; but the far- 
mer who is peſtered with theſe vermin, ſhould think at other 
times of deſtroying them. They live at a ſmall depth, and 
there breed in abundance; The paſlage into their neſt is by a 
little round hole, eafily ſeen in dry weather. The farmer 
ſhould go his rounds with a quantity of the paſte before di- 
reed; and wherever he ſees a hole throw in a piece. A lit - 

tle trouble taken from time to time in the heat of ſummer when 
the holes are moſt conſpicuous, would utterly deſtroy them, 


WOE C H A TFT, IL 
Of moles, 


FH ESE are enemies of another kind; but do as much 
miſchief. We ſee their hills in paſtures. But the damage 
they do to corn is greater; and frequently comes upon the far- 
mer unexpectedly: He knows that ants and mice will eat the 
grain when newly ſowed, and flugs deſtroy it when juſt ſhot 
Vor. III. "+ oY up3. 
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up; but when theſe times are over he is at reſt : on the con- 
trary, there is no time at which the mole may not deſtroy his 
crop. This creature is fond of the roots of corn ; and beſide 
the quantity they deſtroy by eating, they damage a vaſt deal 
more by undermining the ground. Tis hardly to be conceived 
what hayock a ſingle mole will make in a field of corn; or in 
how little time: one of theſe creatures will burrow through a 
third part of an acre in a day; and 'this perhaps at a time 
when the corn is half grown. The drieſt lands are moſt ſub- 
ject to theſe animals, but they will get into any; and there is 
no creature againſt which it is ſo difficult to guard, There is 
no foreſeeing when they will come; but it is very important 
to know of their being in the ground as ſoon as poſſible. 
The caution is to obſerve whether there be any there at the 
time of plowing. If there be, he is to uſe every method of 
' deſtroying them: if not, he is to examine whether the lands 
neareſt his own every way be infefted by them, or clear from 


them. The freer they are the more likely he is to be clear of . 


them; but there is no certainty: there are times when they 
will come without any poiſible gueſs from whence ; and they 
will ſometimes have done irrreparable miſchief, before tis diſ- 
covered they are in the place. They are a defenceleſs crea- 
ture, and not cunning. Their only ſecurity is the being hid; 
and they betray themſelves by the manner of their working, 
The huſbandman is to look for the tracks where they have 
gone; he will eaſily know them by the different colour of the + 

new turned up earth. He is to follow the courſe of one of 
theſe paſlages, and to dig croſs holes in it, and watch the go- 
ing out or coming back of the mole. Wherever it-is caſting, 
he is to ſtrike it through with an iron inſtrument made for that 
purpoſe. The traps for them are alſo common, cheap, and of 
a plain ſtructure. In ſome places the farmers content them- 
ſelves with driving them out of the fields : this is to be done by 
ſmoaking them, as other creatures of a leſſer kind are deſtroy- 
ed. They open their paſſages in ſeveral places, and burn heaps 
of ſtraw and ſome brimſtone. This will drive the moles out 
of a corn field: but it is not a ſafe or eligible method. It is 
only ſending them out of ones own ground into a neighbours, 
who may in the ſame manner drive them back again. This is 
only a temporary relief; and there is none effectual but their 
deſtruction. . N 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 
ET Os Of birds. | 
THESE are as hurtful as reptiles or inſets, and muſt be . 

. guarded againſt by other means. Corn is open to a vaſt 
Variety of birds, larger and ſmaller, and they are continually 
ſeeking after it. Small birds follow the ſower, and from that 
time they are daily ſeeking after all that does not lie too deep 
2 1 and they will in ſpite of the beſt care eat a great 

eal. 

When the grain is about to ſhoot, the rook comes in. He 
perceives the firſt ſpire that gets above the ſurface, and tears 
up a great deal. There is no ſeed that is nit food for theſe 
devourers. They fall upon all alike. The beſt defence againſt 
theſe devourers is the new method of huſbandry, © 
Drill ſowing gives ſecurity to ſeed, and limits the time of 
the danger of its being devoured, ſo that it is much more eaſy 
to protect it. There is nothing of that loſs of the ſeed as 
thrown from the hand; nor can theſe rapacious creatures pick 
it up day by day afterwards as it lies expoſed ; tis covered by 
that practice, and the ſole danger is juſt when it begins ts 
peep above ground. If a boy or two be employed at that 
time to fright the birds away, it is naturally ſecure at all others. 

About a fortnight after ſowing of barley. and other ſummer 
corn, and about fix and twenty days after ſowing wheat, rye, 
and the like, in autumn, let a couple of boys with piſtols be 
ſent into the field, Guns are unmanageable for fuch perſons, 
and killing is not ſo much the purpoſe as the frightning. Any 
ſervant of the farmer's may with a gun kill a crow or two, 
or half a dozen ſparrows, and they may be ſtuck up in the 
field. The boys need only fire powder, and they will thus 
weary and fright the birds away. | i „ 
Morning and evening are the time of birds feeding. The 
boys muſt be ſent into the field an hour before ſun-riſe, and 
muſt ſtay half an hour after ſun- ſet; and theſe are the times 

when they muſt be moſt vigilant. | 1 
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Of « the — b e weeds. 88 

W H E N dle farmer has been at the charge of enri 

his grounds he expects the advantages of his "wry «. 
wiſhes: the improyement he has made may give all its: en, 
to his crop: hut nature ſows while he is ſowing ; and her ro 
viſion. for: keeping up the ſpecies; of plants is very wonderfu 
their ſeeds are ſcattered to great diſtances, and where they fall 
they grow. "While the ſeeds of ſome plants are winged with 
down to.make them float upon the air, the roots of others are 
ſo full of life, that the . morſel remaining in the ground 

will grow. 


In animals the loſs of 4 limb or other effential part cannot 
be reſtored, except in ſome few particular kinds; but in plants, 


while: any, thing remains the whole will be renewed. ' _ 


is the origin of weeds to be traced by the farmer, and ee 
he will find them -univerfal. He is according to this diſtin 
mariner of their. growth to divide them into two kinds; E the 
perennial, or thoſe which commonly riſe from roots left in the 


Fa and the alan, » 198215 ſpriog from ſeeds brought ow bo 


y the winds. 


A perennial plant is_ one whoſe: root lives through wicking. 
and ſhoots afreſh in ſpring. The feeds of theſe may be 

brought by winds ; but they are moſt pernicious when il 
— from ce 28 lying deeper, and the plane beirn 
N ro r. Ae we ; 

The annual are FEY as riſe only from ſeeds : theſe flower: * 
ſummer and die when they have perfected their ſeeds, which 
nature ſeatters for a ſucceeding crop. Perennial weeds 2 2 

to be got out in the tilling of the ground: the annual are to be 


cleared away afterwards by hoeing: for they are not in being 
when the tillage is performed. 


Beſide the effect of wind, theſe plants will riſe hs ſeeds bu- 


ried in forther tillage. The ſeeds of theſe will not grow unleſs 
they are near the ſurface 3 ; _ many of them will continue 


good 


Iucdicial. | 
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good when at a greater depth, and will grow when they are 
brought nearer the air by tillage. „„ 

It is impoſſible to guard againſt weeds, and the buſineſs is 
to deſtroy them. The better fences are kept up, the fewer 
ſeeds will be brought into the grounds ; becauſe the greater part 
are ſtopped by the leaves, and fall there. This is the reaſon 
why hedge bottoms are always full of weeds. The better til- 
lage is uſed, the more the roots of perennial weeds will be 
taken out of the ground; but there will be ftill room for ſome 
encreaſe. Some ſeeds will come in, and ſome will be ripened . 
upon the ſpot ; ſo that notwithſtanding the beſt care to prevent 
their growth, a great deal will alſo be required to deſtroy ſuch 
as riſe. : an 5 

Weeds are to be expected in all places; and they will out- 
grow all crops. They are natives of the ſoil and climate; 
and will thrive better than ſuch as are raiſed by art. It is a 
great advantage in the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry that they 
can from time to time be deſtroyed as the crop is growing; and 
that every time they are cut up the ground receives a Lind of 
tillage. In the common method they grow with the crop; and 
as they are naturally more vigorous, they draw the greater part 
of the nouriſhment from it. | 1 


CHAP. II. | 
Of the ſeveral kinds of weeds. 


. E ERY thing that grows among a crop without being 
ſown or planted, is in that place a weed. Thoſe weeds 
are moſt numerous which riſe from ſeeds ; and thoſe moſt diffi- 
cult to be extirpated which come from roots. Sowthi/tles and 
groundſell are an inſtance of the firſt kind, and re/tharrow of 
the latter; its root is ſo tough it will impede the progreſs of 
the inſtruments according to its name; and fo full of vigour 
that the leaſt morſe] will grow. Bs 
Some have both theſe ill qualities of propagating abundantly 
by ſeed, and ſpreading alſo from their roots. Colts foot is an 
inſtance, its ſeeds are winged with down, and the .root 'is as 
tough and full of life as that of re/tharrow ; theſe are the moſt 
pernicious of all. Couchgraſs propagates almoſt entirely by 
root; but it ſpreads ſo faſt and fo far, that nothing is more pre- 
From this review of the ſeveral natures of weeds, the far- 
mer will know how he is to conduct himſelf. When he is a- 
bout to enter upon the tillage of a piece of ground, let him 
conſider what are the m_ upon it, and by that determine 
h oj 113 „ | 


ALE 
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his method of working : 'the horſehoeing huſbandry is preferable 
in this reſpect, but moſt of all where the ground is over-run 
with perennial weeds. DET! ; 4 5 
The common way thiſtle is one of thoſe of the worſt kind, 
its roots creeping and ſpreading, while its ſeeds fly by means of 
the down. e , Men 5 
Fern is another creeping rooted weed; and melilot is hateful 
not only by its abundant propagation, but its abominable fla, 
vour. Theſe hurt the farmer two ways; they impoveriſh his 
crop, and give an ill condition to the grain. Wild garlick does 
the ſame damage. Where there are an abundance of thiſtles, 
and ſuch other kinds, the ground will coſt much more expence 
than under any other condition: the beſt practice is to tear it 
up with the four coultered plow, to harrow away the roots im- 
mediately after every plowing, and to work it up by the drill 
and hoc method. This will in a few years clear it of 
the worſt weeds, and if he follow any other practice, they may 
remain torments to him throughout the longeſt leaſe. | 
The deep plowing and repeated harrowing will tear up and 
draw off a very great part of theſe roots ; but as ſmall frag- 
ments will grow, they would after this riſe among the crop, 
and ſtrengthen themſelves in the ground during its growth ; 
whereas in the horſehoeing method, the ſmalleſt fragments, as 
ſoon as they begin to grow, will be torn up and thrown out in 
the intervals, and very eaſily cleared from among the rows of 
the crop; and as theſe intervals of the preſent year are to be 
the places of rows of crop in the ſucceeding, the ground muſt 


in a few ſeaſons be cleared from them. 


ai 
: | Of clearing the ground of weeds, 
W EE Ds utterly deſtroy ſome crops; and never fail to in- 


jure others in proportion to their number and nature. 
Hand- hoeing will, in ſome caſes, anſwer the purpoſe with an- 

nual weeds, as the horſe-hoeing does with the others; but 
even this, in the common random way of ſowing, is ſcarce 
practicable. | | 1 e 
We have told the farmer what he is to do in a land over- 
run with the perennial kind; and ſhall ſuppoſe him now about 
to undertake a piece that is tolerably free from theſe, but co- 
vered with the annual. The horſe-hoeing method is preferable 

in this caſe alſo to any other, becauſe it not only effectually de- 
ſtroys ſuch as riſe after the ſowing, but makes them uſeful as 
2 manure: but if the farmer is averſe to this, let him take a 
1 T2 middle 
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middle courſe. Where he ſees this abundant growth of annual 


weeds, he may be ſure there will be a proportional increaſe a- 


mong his crop: they muſt be deſtroyed, or they will ſtarve his 


corn. In the common way of ſowing, nothing is ſo difficult 
as to get out weeds in the growth; but in this caſe it would 
be impracticable: therefore if he will not admit the hoe-plough 


into wide intervals, let him ſow by the drill with ſomewhat 


narrower, that his crop may ſtand clear, and diſtinguiſhed 
from the wild growth; and that the hoers may eaſily and con- 
veniently clear the ground between the rows with hand-hoes. 
This is an improvement of the common practice, and will 
be of great ſervice ; becauſe the hoers, while they clear the in- 
_ tervals between the rows, may alſo draw up the weeds by hand 
that grow in the rows; but this is by no means comparable to 
the other method. The hand-hoers leave parts of the roots 
ia the ground, and after the firſt ſhower there is a new crop 
of weeds ; but the horſe-hoe, tearing up the roots, admits of 
ne ſuch retütn u anon no only ooo; TO 
Theſe are the methods the huſbandman will find moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but if he be fo devoted to the old method, that no ad- 
vantage can lead him out of it, his recourſe mult be to a ſum- 


t 
- 


mer's fallow. The more the ground is infeſted with weeds, the 


more care muſt be taken in the turning it up. A dry ſummer 
will deſtroy a vaſt number when they are from time to time 
torn up and expoſed to the ſun; but there are ſeeds that will 


lie a whole year without ſhooting, and on theſe the fallow 


takes no effect. „ 
The wild oat is of- this kind, and ſeveral others; for there 
are plants whoſe ſeeds naturally lie twelve or eighteen months 
in the earth. Theſe eſcape the farmer's diligence in a ſummer 
fallow ; they are not to ſhoot till the ſucceeding ſpring, and 
then they come up with vigour, as if the. fallowing had been a 
Preparation of the earth for them. | = 

We repreſent theſe things as they are, and hope the proofs 
of advantage attending the practice of the new method, will 
induce him to follow it. The ſeeds that lie this length of time 
in the ground, are not the only ſource of a ſucceeding year's 


growth of weeds; a vaſt number are brought in with the 


dung and other common manures, and the great quantity ri- 
ſing from ſeeds, wafted in by winds, join in ſhewing that a 
method of huſbandry which deſtroys them while the crop is 
growing, muſt more perfectly anſwer the purpoſe, than one by 

which they are only kill'd before the ſowing. 
Dung is compoſed chiefly of the ſtalks of corn; and, among 
theſe, there go into the litter the ſtalks of weeds and their 
| ES: ſeeds; 
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488 OF DAMAGE FROM WEEDS. Book XIV. 
- ſeeds; therefore while the farmer is enriching the land for his 


crop, he is ſowing weeds to reap the benefit of it. "Theſe will 


riſe in their full number, and they will thrive upon the newly- 


enriched ſoil! abundantly; They can only be deftroyed while 
the crop is growing, becauſe they only grow with it. 
The farmer in ſome caſes attempts it, by weeding among 
his corn: but this is a method the worſt calculated of all that - 
ever were introduced into huſbandry. The feet of the weeders 
muſt do harm, and it is often more than their hands do good. 
The corn ſtanding irregularly, there is no avoiding trampling 
ſome of it down; and in other crops which more reſemble 
weeds in their firſt ſnoot, there is the danger of tearing them 
up. This is the caſe with the annual weeds, and it is ſtill 


worſe with the perennnial: they cannot be pulled up, becauſe 


that would tear up ſome of the corn with them. All that can 
be done is the cutting off their heads; the nearer the root the 


better; but however near this is done, the remedy is only flight, 


temporary and imperfect; the root remains in all its vigour, 
and new: ſhoots preſently riſe in the place of the old. one. 
Theſe are more numerous and draw more nouriſhment. Thus 
what appears a remedy, is an increaſe of the diſeaſe. 4 
All chis is obviated by the horſe-hoeing huſbandry : that de- 
ſtroys all weeds without any poſſible damage to the crop. This 
is plain to reaſon, and it is found true by experience; and with 
this laſt recommendation, added to the many we have occaſion- 
ally named before, we cloſe this part of our treatiſe. 


4. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


E have acquainted the farmer with what he ought to | 
know, and what to do for the ſucceſs of his buſineſs 
* improvement of his .crops. We have occaſionally y, with 
what he is to undertake, ſhewn him what he is to avoid, and 

there requires but wy Sing We are here to treat of, to to 
fiſh the deſign, 1 


\ 


— 
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In treating of the diſorders of cattle, we have. mentioned 
their eating unwholſome plants; and theſe we are to conſider 
ingdom does. not afford 
Mmdman ought to know, for 


more at large in this place. This 
many; but what there are the lili C 
the ſecurity of his ſtock, and of-the young among. his family. 
Inſtinct gives creatures a general direction not to feed on hurt- 


ful things; but they ſometimes neglect the caution; appetite 


in them, as well as in ourſelves, getting the better of admoni- 
tion. Fo us who have reaſon, this inſtinct is not given; and 
while too young to exert it, we are in the way of danger; nor 


are we at any time, without due information, altagether above 


the power of | accidents of this nature. For this reaſon we 


mall here; give the huſbandman the full and diſtinct knowledge 


of what burtful plants may fall jn his way, adding to their de- 
ſcriptions the aſſiſtance of Fuſe 


- 


| BOOK XV. 7 FEE To. x 
Plants abſolutely poiſonous. 


F theſe there are no more than eight wild in England : 
O the farmer will, from the figures and deſcriptions, eaſily 
be acquainted with this ſmall number: and we ſhall give him 
an account of their effects, not exaggerated by fancy or falſe 


hiſtories, but from experience and authorities above the reach 


C 


L doing great miſchief; and is not confined to woods or 
remote places, but grows naturally upon ditch banks, and as 


common almoſt every where. Nature which has thrown it in 


the way of mankind, yet has ſtamp'd fo ſtrong a+ mark .of N 


qualities in every part, and given notices of its hurtful properties 


| s, that he may deſtroy them 
wherever he perceives them riſe. | „ 


J.ENBAN E is a large ſpreading plant : it is capable of 


ſo evidently to all the ſenſes, that ſhe ſeems to have given a 
ſufficient caution againſt any danger. It differs from all other 
plants in the form and hue of its leaves: its flowers are Uf 4 
deadly diſmal colour; and the whole plant is forbidding in its 


aſpect. The eye marks it for a poiſon; and when offered to 
the other ſenſes, they anſwer in the ſame language. Its taſte is 


which will be perceiy'd firſt, is moſt offenſive. 


— 


nauſeous, but this cannot eaſily come into tryal ; for its ſmell, 


By 


„ 


»- 


Huabanilry 
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By this diſmal look, and this forbidding ſmell, has nature 
warn'd men to beware of henbane, though they ſee it frequent 
about their dwellings : we ſhall prevent the poſſibility of miſ- 
taking it for any other plant, by adding the deſcription of its 
ſeveral parts. The root is thick, long, and irregular, From 
this tiſe eight or ten leaves, very large, long, and of a * — 
R colour. They are very deeply indented at the ſides. The 


Ik grows up in the midſt of theſe, and is whitiſh, hard, 


woody, full of branches, and two feet high, The upper 
branches ſpread out very much. Many leaves grow upon this, 
like thoſe that firſt riſe from the root. The flowers are nume- 

rous and large, but they are not conſpicuous. -- They are hol- 
low, like a bell, and are of a dead colour, vein'd in a very cu- 
rious manner with purple, After theſe come ſhort thick ſeed- 
veſſels, which are full of ſmall brown ſeeds. | 


Every part of this plant is poiſonous, and it deſtroys people 5 


by throwing them into drowſineſs, like a lethargy, with con- 


vulſions. Cattle will ſometimes eat the young leaves, and this | 


throws them into the ſleepy evil, deſcribed before : if they have 

eat a great deal no medicines can recover them. Hogs will 
2 up the roots, and it affects them in the ſame manner. 
h 


ickens will pick out the ſeeds; and if they eat a large quan- 


tity, they die by it. This is the reaſon of its name henbane. 
There have been inſtances of country fellows eating the roots 
by miftake ; and they have died in the moſt miſerable manner 
in convulſions. . 5 | | 
The ſeeds of white henbane which are uſed in medicine, are 
thoſe of a different. plant, called white henbane. This is al- 
together poĩiſonous. | 0 
Of bemloch. 


„ HIS is another poiſonous plant which nature, for reaſons 
: to us unknown, has made to grow in great abundance near 
our habitatiohs. It is a gloomy-looking plant, and by no 
means inviting to the eye. Its ſmell alſo is heavy, and ſeems 
to the moſt ignorant perſon unwholſome, _ 8 


There is a ſort of hemlock which grows of itſelf in gardens, 


and reſembles parſley ; but this, though a very unwholſome 
plant, is not the ppiſonous kind. That is the large kind which 
grows wild in hedges; and it is diſtinguiſhed by its height, its 


aſpect, and its painted ſtalk. The root is white, thick, long, | 


and of an unpleaſant ſmell. The leaves that grow from this 


are very large, two foot broad, but divided inte innumerable 
mall parts, in a regular and beautiful manner; and they _ — 
1 a : / : : : 2 
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492 OF POISONOUS AND Book KV. 
« dull and blackiſh green. The ſtalk grows up in the midft 
of theſe, and it is two yards high, and as thick as a child's arm. 
It is ef a dingy green, but painted in a beautiful manner with 
purple, ſo that it reſembles the ſpeckled ſkin of a ſnake. The 
flowers are white, they are ſmall, but they ſtand in large cluſters 
at the tops of the branches. The ſeeds are roundiſh, of a pale 
green colour, and ftriated, Two come after every flower. 


_. There are ſeveral other kinds of this; eſpecially a very ſin- 
gular one with a thick ſtalk, that grows in waters. They are 

all of a poiſonous quality; but this common hedge kind worſt 
of all. The talks are the moſt poiſonous part; and next to 


them the ſeeds. Some pretend the root has ſcarce any bad 
qualities; but this is not confirmed upon ſufficient experience. 
The Athenians extracted the juice of hemlock from the lower 
parts of the ſtalks before the plant roſe up to flower; and with 
this poiſott they executed criminals inſtead of hanging. Socrates 
died by it. T OT 
Many of thoſe diſeaſes of cattle which perplex the farmer 
and the farrier, and at length end in the creature's death, are 


1 


the effect of eating the young ſhoots of this plant. Some birds 


feed upon the feeds without hurt; but they are fatal to other 
Creatures. 5 ; | 


Of deadly nighiſhade. | 


HIS is a plant not ſo common as the others; but that 


bs 


4 wherever it is ſeen ſhould be rooted up, for it is fatal to 
children. Nature, which has not planted this in the way of 


miſchief ſo much as the other two, has not been careful to 
mark it as thoſe for a thing to be dreaded. On the contrary, . 
it is a beautiful plant, yet with a ſomewhat melancholy aſpect, 
The root is long and thick, and it creeps under the ſurface of 
the ground. From this riſe many large and broad leaves of a 
deep green colour, and not at all notch'd at the edges. The 
ſtalk is round and thick, divided into many branches, and a yard 
high. It is full of leaves like thoſe from the root, and to- 
ward the top has many flowers. Theſe are large, hollow like 


| 2 bell, and of a duſky purple, 


After. theſe come 'berries which are large, and of a very 
tempting aſpect ; they are of a ſhining and jetty black, and are 
as big as Cherries. They are ripe in July and Auguſt. Chil- 
dren are tempted to eat theſe, and they are always fatal. A 
ſingle berry will bring on convulſions ; but they ſeldom ſtop 
with one or two. They commonly die miſerably a few hours 
after eating them. a | | a 

re- 
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J remember an inſtance of two children in Northampton- 
ſhire, who eat immoderately of them, and did not live to get 
home. They were track'd from the plant to the place where 
they fell by bloody ſtools, and there died in convulſions. 
ps HAP. IV. 
1 Of water dropwort. 1 
T Hl S is a plant, which, like the former, has been fatal to 
many perſons, who have been tempted by the look to eat 
of it. The root poſſeſſes the greateſt degree of poiſon. It al- 
ways grows by waters, and is very common in moſt parts of 
the kingdom. The root is compoſed of ſeveral long and large 
pieces which reſemble parſnips in ſhape and colour, The 
leaves from theſe are large, and of a pale green, and theyare 
divided into a great number of ſegments. The ſtalks rife fe- 
veral together, and are upright, divided into many branches, 
and 2 yard high. They have ſeveral leaves upon them like 
| thoſe from the root, and of the fame faint colour. | 
The flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh ; they grow in great 

tufts at the tops of the ſtalks, and after every one of them 
there come two ſmall ſeeds. The roots, when freſh taken up, 
have an inviting aſpect: they run out a white juice. like milk 
when cut; and this preſently after turns yellow. Many have 
eat of them, and all died. Woe have ef ware of the fad ef- 
fects from very early time; and within theſe few years the ſame 
fatal ſcene has been repeated. They take the ſame effect whe- 
ther raw or boiled; and thofe who eat them die raving. | 


CHART 


? 


Of dogs mercury. 


| N HIS is another of thoſe plants which tempt the ignorant 
by their pleaſing aſpect, and are in their effects fatal. The 

whole herb appears very inviting ; it is freſh and green at a 
time when every thing elſe is dead ; and many have eat it raw 
or boiled, and periſhed by it. | 
It is common under hedges, and has a very alluring look. 

The root is flender and long; it divides into many branches, 
and ſpreads under the ſurface of the ground. The ſtalks are 
round, upright, not at all branched, of a faint green, and a+ 
bout a foot high. They are almoſt naked toward the bottom, 
but nearer the top there ſtand many leaves; theſe are long and 
notched at the edges; and they are of a bright pleaſant green. 
The flowers are inconſiderable, On ſome parts there — | 
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ſpikes of a greeniſh colour, and on others ſeeds, which are as 


it were double. 


The plant is in full vigour early i in foring, and its freſh locle 
has tempted many to boil it for food. Whole families have 
been poiſoned by it. The children have' generally died : ſome- 


times the father and mother have recovered ; but in other in- 
 » Rances all have periſhed together. * ie in EO 


and i in the een agonies: 
CHAP. VI. 


Of herb chri iftopher. 


HIS is a plant as fatal in its effects as any; ; but happily 
it is found in few parts of this kingdom, and there gene- 
rally in woods, far remote from dwellings. The root is long, 
thick and whitiſh. 
From this riſe large leaves, ſupported on long, red foot-" 
ſtalks. Each leaf is divided into many ſmall-parts, and it is 
of a deep green colour, The ſtalk riſes in the midſt, and is 
round, upright, reddiſh, and two feet high. Several leaves 
grow upon this, which in all reſpects reſemble thoſe from che 
root. and are when bruiſed of an unpleaſing ſmell. 

The flowers ſtand in long cluſters upon ſmall ſtalks wing 
at the top of the plant, and from the boſoms of the leaves; 
they are ſmall and white. The berries that follow theſe hang 
in the manner of bunches of currants, and they are of a ſhi- 
ning black colour. They are ripe in autumn. Children who 
have gone out to gather black-berries have been tempted to eat 
theſe, and have in conſequence died in convulſions. The plant 
has been from this named bane-berries, The l ſhoots 
alſo poiſon cattle. 


C HAP. VII. 
Of water crotfoot. 


| E v E RY one knows the common 3 of the meadows; 


which children call butter cups: that is of a burning qua- 


lity; but there is one kind of it which has been ſometimes 


eaten, and has never failed to prove a deſperate poiſon, de- 
ſtroying people in a particular and very frightful manner. This 
is common in watery places, and is perfectly different from all 
the others, and indeed from all other plants. The root is com- 
poſed of white threads. The leaves riſe from this, a great 
many together, and are broad, of a roundiſh ſhape, irregularly 


divided about the edges into three or more parts: they arg 


| ſmooth, of a * ſurface, and of a pale yellowiſh ehe 
he 
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The ftalk riſes up in the midſt of theſe, and is very thick, 


fleſhy, of a pale green, two foot high, and divided into a great 


many branches. 


* * 


Several leaves grow upon this like thoſe from the root, 
and are of a pale green. The flowers ſtand at the tops of the 
branches: they are very ſmall and yellow; and reſemble the 
common crowfoot flowers in ſhape, but they are paler colour- 
ed. The ſeeds are ſmall and green; they ſtand together in a 


kind of oval heads, and eaſily fall off when touched. 


The plant is common about the edges of ponds ; and where 
water has ſtood in winter. Its leaves are up early in ſpring, 


and by their freſhneſs tempt cattle and ſometimes men to eat 
them. They are the cauſes of many of thoſe diſorders which 


affect cows and oxen in the early ſeaſon, Their effect on 
mankind is terrible: death is a certain conſequence z and they 
- die laughing, £03 | | = 


CHAP. VIII. 

HE trunk of the yew is covered with a reddiſh bark. Tts 
1 branches ſpread uregularly, and its leaves are compoſed 
of many ſmall narrow ones, which ſtand regularly on the two 
ſides of a ſtalk in rows, and are of a blackiſh | 
is compoſed of a green button placed in a red juicy cup, re- 


ſembling the huſk of an acorn. The tree is wild in our woods 


in ſome places, and is planted alſo for ornament ; being an 

ever-green. Children eat the juicy part of the fruit, which is 

not poiſonous. 5 e CFC 
The farmer's care muſt be to keep his cattle from the leaves. 


green. The fruit 


They will frequently eat the clippings thrown out of gardens, 


or the young ſhoots when it is planted where they can get at 


it. When they eat but little of it, they fall into diſorders 


which often end in their death: but when they ſwallow it in 
a larger quantity, they die preſently, 5 


f ner . - 
Such as are not abſolutely poiſonous, but very huriful. 
e OW-AP; 
Of white rot. 


| T HIS is a little obſcure plant, which often grows in abun- 
dance where it is little minded, and is the cauſe of terri- + 
ble miſchief to the farmer. It conſiſts of a parcel of ſtalks 


which lie upon the ground; and ſpread themſelves in a very 


irregular 
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manner. They are as ſmall as a packthread, and of 


irregular 
à pale whitiſh green. Sometimes they riſe 2 little ane, 
dut rarely. 


- Theſe ſtalks ſend down little tufts of Hons roots in various 
places; and where theſe ſhoot from the lower part, there riſe 
from the upper ide, leaves. Theſe are as large as a half 
crown-piece, and of a round ſhape, but indented irregularly 
at the edges. The ſtalk which ſupports them, is long and flen- 


der; and it is inſerted not at the edges, as in moſt other plants, 


but in the middle. The colour of the whole leaf is whitiſh, 
and it is of a thin ſubſtance. The flowers are very ſmall and 


inconſiderable: they are of a pale colour, and they ſtand on 
dender foot - ſtalks riſing from the boſoms of theſe leaves. The 


ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 1 
This is the whole of a plant, whoſe low condition renders 
it unſuſpected by the farmer, while it is the ruin of his flock, 

t is common in marſhy grounds, where it runs cloſe to the 


bottom, and is hid among the graſs. The ſheep eat of it a- 


bundantly among the 3 being pleaſed with its ſharp taſte. 
cir falling into that terrible diſtemper 
the rot : from which few Mat en eaten wy large JP | 


C1 H A P. X. 
Of fun-dew. 


Tas; is another- hg fatal to ſheep ; and which) the 


ſame manner, is often overlooked by thoſe who khow its 
bad effeQs, by reaſon of its ſmallneſs. It is ſix inches high, 


andi is all over of a red colour; and, upon a cloſer examination, 
it ſurpriſes yet more, by being covered with large drops of wa- 


ter in the moſt violent heats: it hence obtained the Engliſh. 
name ſun-dew ; and it is alſo called frequently ros, or roſa ſo- 
lis. The rave is e of a few ſmall fibres. The leaves 
riſe in a little tyft <ig ht or ten together. Each is ſupported on 
2 Jong lender foot- talk. They are of the bigneſs of a ſilver 
„round, of a red colour, but covered with very long 
AT) if yellow hairs: upon theſe reſt the great drops of wa- 


5 ter. The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is upright, 


flender, and has no leaves upon it. It generally divides into 
two parts at the top. The N grow in rows at the top: 
they are ſmall and white; and they ſeldom open perfectly. 
The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort, and the ſeeds are very ſmall. This 
plant grows on boggy grounds ; and has a ſharp taſte, for 
* the ſheep like it. They eat it too n _— 05 


- 
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their tops ſtand the flowers. 
| ſtrong red; and they ſtand in reddiſh and ftreaked huſks. 
All our wet meadows abound with this plant. Its juicy ſub+ 
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rot; and thoſe which have eat much are incurable, 


CHAP. XI. 


* . 


e | Of louſewort. 1 oy | 
* HIS is another inhabitant of marſhy grounds, which is 


hurtful to ſheep, though not ſo fatal as the others. It is 

a larger plant than either of thoſe, and eafier ſeen ; but it is as 
often overlooked or diſregarded. The root is compoſed. of a 
vaſt number of fibres, which run deep in the ground. The 
leaves riſe in little tufts and are ſmall, and beautifully divi- 
ded, They are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and of a faint green; 
but very often they are brown, and ſometimes reddiſh. The 
ſtalks are weak, and do not ſtand upright : they are ſix or 
eight inches long, and of a reddiſh colour. They have many 
leaves reſembling thoſe which gow from the root; and at 
heſe are gaping, and of a 


Rance and taſte allure the fheep to eat of it; and it throws them 
into many diſorders. There is no herb that has ſo ſpeedy, evi- 


dent, and certain an effect in fouling the blood. The moſt _ 


healthy and clean flock, will, in a fortnight, grow ſcabby and 


ſcurfy upon the ſkin ; their wool will be looſe, and they will be 


over-run with vermin. EN | 
We have before delivered the method of curing this diſorder 


and the farmer muſt be careful to obſerve the direction of re- 


moving the ſheep to a dry upland paſture. - Thoſe are places 


where the plant cannot grow ; and there is no ſecurity but that 


of the creature's not feeding upon it, while under cure. 
Of ſpurge-laurel, 
Hs is a ſhrubby plant of a very pleaſing aſpect, and wore 


thy to be introduced into gardens ; but it is one that the 


farmer ſhould extirpate from his fields when he happens to have 
jt. The ſingular appearance renders it eafily known, and it 1s 
only found on hilly grounds. The root is compoſed of long 


and tough fibres. The ſtem is as thick as a man's thumb; and 
it is covered with a brown bark. Toward the bottom it is 


naked ; but there are numerous leaves about the upper part, 
The whole ſhrub is three foot high ; and the leaves grow prin- 


cipally at the ends of the branches. They are long, broad, 
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effects are the ſame as thoſe of the former, It brings on the 
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BY + of n ns their colour is a ap? green * and they 
in ſome meaſure reſemble the leaves of the common laurel. | 
Tbe flowers grow in cluſters below the leaves, and they are 
_— mall and green. After them come berries, which when ripe are 
bplack: they are of a longiſh ſhape, and have a ſingle large ker- 
4 ba nel. It is frequent on waſte ground in hilly places. in many 
parts of England, and flowers early in ſpring. Cattle are 
r the freſhneſs of the leaves to taſte them; and they are 
' fo ſharp that they inflame their mouths. Some will eat them 
in ſmall quantitie, and the effect is terrible; they bring on the 
©. molt violent purgings with bloody ftools ; and often theſe. com- 
plaints reſiſt the power of all remedies, and terminate in the 
re's death. 
I had in the year 2740 an inſtance of this in three cows, 
. Which had been ſeen eating the tops of this ſhrub in April. They 
all fell into theſe purgings, and though every method was uſed 


that could be thought of, all three died. 
| 42% -. We bave elſewhere in its place informed the huſbandman 1 in 
1 what manner he is to undertake the cure of theſe diſorders; but 
| 4 *+ RI is much better to prevent them by an out ſuch hurtſuſ 
pPlükhants, as are their worſt cauſe, 1 
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